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LABOR    CONDITIONS    IN    MEAT    PACKING   AND 
THE  RECENT  STRIKE. 

On  September  9  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North 
America  "called  off''  the  strike  of  their  50,000  members 
against  the  five  packing  companies.  In  the  Chicago 
stock  yards,  where  22,000  came  out,  followed  by  8,000 
allied  trades,  this  was  the  third  general  strike.  For 
fifteen  years  after  the  Knights  of  Labor  strike  in  1886 
every  man  or  woman  who  ventured  to  start  an  organiza- 
tion was  discharged;  and  after  1890,  when  the  "combine" 
of  packers  became  effective,  many  of  them  were  black- 
listed. The  strike  of  1894  was  sympathetic  and  imorgan- 
ized.  The  strike  of  1904  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  union;  for  the  employers  had  offered  arbitration  six- 
teen hours  before  the  men  went  out,  and  arbitration  was 
what  the  leaders  had  asked  for.  They  were  out  eight 
days,  and  went  back  on  an  agreement  to  arbitrate,  but 
were  again  called  out  after  an  hour's  work  on  the  ground 
of  discrimination.    This  was  in  violation  of  the  agree- 
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ment  just  made,  which  bound  them  and  their  employers 
to  submit  discriminations  and  all  other  grievances  to 
arbitration.  The  mistake  was  natural.  It  followed  a 
history  of  grievances  on  both  sides,  and  a  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen  that  the  packers  were  determined 
to  destroy  their  imion. 

The  national  union  dates  from  July,  1897,  and  is  de- 
signed to  include  all  wage-earners  in  slaughtering  and 
packing  establishments  and  all  meat-cutters  employed 
in  stores.  The  country  was  fairly  organized  before  Chi- 
cago was  attacked  m  1900.  For  a  year  or  more  the  or- 
ganizations were  secret,*  but  eventually  they  felt  strong 
enough  to  throw  off  their  cloak;  and  in  August,  1901, 
they  imited  in  the  Packing  Trades  Coimcil.  This  event- 
ually comprised  twenty-two  locals,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  one  national  organization.  Each  local  is  organ- 
ized on  the  line  of  a  department.]  The  cattle  butchers 
form  one  local.  Others  are  the  sheep  butchers,  pork 
butchers,  beef  carriers,  beef-casing  workers,  sausage 
makers,  wool  workers,  hide  cellar  men,  canning-room 
employees,  oleo  and  butterine  workers,  and  twelve  more. 
At  first  only  the  skilled  men  in  each  department  were 
organized;  but  these  gradually  extended  their  numbers 
to  take  in  the  unskilled,  and  finally  departments  alto- 
gether unskilled  were  organized.  Each  local  made  its 
own  demands  and  agreements  at  different  times  under 
the  approval  of  the  national  organization;  but  in  May, 
1904,  a  combined  scale  for  all  departments  and  classes 
of  labor  was  submitted  to  the  employers.  It  was  this 
scale  that  precipitated  the  strike;  and  the  point  of  divi- 
sion was  the  demand  for  a  minimum  wage  of  20  cents 
an  hour,  afterwards  reduced  to  18^  cents,  for  all  unskilled 
labor.  Demands  of  this  kind  had  been  made  and  granted 
in  departments  where  skilled  workmen,  like  cattle  butch- 

iConditioDB  deaeribed  in  thia  •rtSde  are  maizily  thoae  of  ChioacOt  the  centre  of 
the  industry. 
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ers  and  sheep  butchers,  prevailed,  but  had  been  rejected 
in  other  departments. 

In  analyzing  the  labor  situation  in  the  industry,  we 
may  begin  with  the  leading  group  of  workmen,  the  cattle 
butchers. 

The  cattle  butchers'  local  unions  number  5,500  of  the 
50,000  members,  and  of  these  about  2,000  are  the  most 
highly  skilled  of  all  the  workmen  ig,  the  slaughtering 
and  packing  industry.  Their  importance  has  brought 
to  them  the  title  of  "butcher  aristocracy."  Their  stra- 
tegic position  is  explained  by  the  character  and  expensive- 
ness  of  the  material  they  work  upon.  The  cattle  butcher 
can  do  more  damage  than  any  other  workman;  for  a 
cut  in  the  hide  depreciates  its  value  70  cents,  and  a  spotted 
or  rough  carcass  will  be  the  last  to  sell,  with  the  risk 
of  the  rapid  depreciation  of  a  perishable  product.  The 
sheep  butcher  merely  "pulls  off''  three-quarters  of  the 
hide,  but  the  cattle  butcher  can  pull  off  only  2  per  cent. 
The  entire  hide  must  be  neatly  cut  off,  leaving  the  "fell," 
or  mucous  covering,  intact  on  the  carcass,  to  give  it 
a  good  appearance.  The  "splitter,"  too,  must  make  a 
neat  and  smooth  cut  straight  down  the  middle  of  the 
ivory-like  "fins"  of  the  backbone,  or  the  wholesaler 
cannot  quickly  dispose  of  the  piece.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  skill  required,  the  proportion  of  skilled  work- 
men in  the  butchers'  gang  is  very  small,  owing  to  a  minute 
division  of  labor.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another 
industry  where  division  of  labor  has  been  so  ingeniously 
and  microscopically  worked  out.  The  animal  has  been 
surveyed  and  laid  off  like  a  map;  and  the  men  have  been 
classified  in  over  thirty  specialties  and  twenty  rates  of  pay, 
from  16  cents  to  50  cents  an  hour.  The  50-cent  man 
is  restricted  to  using  the  knife  on  the  most  delicate  parts 
of  the  hide  (floorman)  or  to  using  the  axe  in  splitting 
the  backbone  (splitter) ;  and,  wherever  a  less  skilled  man 
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caa  be  slipped  in  at  18  cents^  18^  cents,  20  cents,  21  cents, 
22^  cents,  24  cents,  25  cents,  and  so  on,  a  place  is  made 
for  him,  and  an  occupation  mapped  out.  In  working 
on  the  hide  alone  there  are  nine  positions,  at  eight  differ- 
ent rates  of  pay.  A  20-cent  man  pulls  off  the  tail,  a  22^ 
cent  man  pounds  off  another  part  where  the  hide  separates 
readily,  and  the  knife  of  the  40-cent  man  cuts  a  different 
texture  and  has  a  different  ''feel"  from  that  of  the  50-cent 
man.    Skill  has  become  specialized  to  fit  the  anatomy. 

In  this  way,  in  a  gang  of  230  men,  killing  105  cattle 
an  hour,  there  are  but  11  men  paid  50  cents  an  hour,  3 
men  paid  45  cents,  while  the  number  getting  20  cents 
and  over  is  86,  and  the  number  getting  under  20  cents 
is  144,  as  follows: — 

Typical  Crew  of  CatUe  BtOchen  and  Helpers. 
Bale  of  pay  per  hour.  No,  of  men  ol  role. 

50   cents 11 

46        " 3 

40       " 6 

32J      " 6 

3H      " 2 

30        " 2 

27*      "    ....    : 4 

2et      " 6 

25        " 6 

24       " 1 

22J      " 16 

21        " 4 

20       " 20 

18J      " 6 

15   to  18  cents 139 

Average  21.  Total 230 

The  following  table  shows  the  list  of  occupations  as 
provided  for  in  the  agreement  of  1903-04,  with  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  each  occupation  for  a  gang  of  230,  their 
rates  of  pay,  and  their  schedule  of  output.  The  agree- 
ment went  only  as  far  as  knife  men,  who  received  20 
cents  an  hour.  Those  receiving  less  than  that  rate  were 
the  shifting  population  of  laborers  who  had  never  been 
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included  in  the  scale,  and  who  would  have  been  raised 
to  a  minimum  of  18^  cents,  had  the  demands  of  1904 
been  granted. 

CatUe  BiUchers,  Gang  of  230  Men. 


No.  of 


Podtkm. 


SMlsof 


MlOOf  WMM 

(per  hoar). 


Sealeof  work 


work  (per 
190»-04. 


hour). 


1 
2 
1 
3 
3 

i* 

i! 

1 
1 

3 

2 

4 
2 


4 
1 
1 
6 


PenneT 

IQiocker,  when  raiaiDg  gates 
and  dumping  o«t    .   .   . 

Knocking  only 

Schackler      

Hoister 

Stiddng 

Heading  and  sticking     .   .   . 
Heading  only 

FritcWup  .   .   .• 

Gullet-raiser 

Foot-skinner 

L^-breaker 

Ripper-open 

Floorman 

Breast-sawyer 

Gaul-puller 

Pulling  cads  and  opening  eioh 

Eich-opener 

Tail-ripper 

Fell-cutter 

Cord-cutter 

Rumper 

Fdl-beater 

Fell-puller 

Gutter 

Backer 

Tail-sawyer 

Splitter     

Hfwgmrig  cH 

Cleanngout 

Hide-dropper 

Clear  out  and  drop  together  . 

Nc«k-«i>litter 

Skirt-trimmer 

Ladder-men     

Bruise-trimmer 

Scribe-sawyer 

Cutting  out  tongues    .   .   .   . 

Boning  heads 

AH  otCer  knife  men    .   .   .   . 

LaborBTB     not    covered    by 

agreement 


$0.13} 


.20 
$1.06  per  100 

16}tol9i 


Left  to  House  Conmiittee 

eo 

80 
Left  to  House  Conunittee 


25 
30 
Left  to  House  Committee 


35 

25  sets 
80 
15 
75 
50 
40 
75 
20 
25 
Left  to  House  Committee 
40 

60 
40 
40 
30 

25  i 

60 
40 
40 
20 
60 
60 
Left  to  House  Committee 


100 
32J 
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The  division  of  labor  grew  with  the  industry,  follow- 
ing the  introduction  of  the  refrigerator  car  and  the  market- 
ing of  dressed  beef,  in  the  decade  of  the  seventies.  Be- 
fore the  market  was  widened  by  these  revolutionizing 
inventions,  the  killing  gangs  were  small,  since  only  the 
local  demands  were  supplied.  But,  when  the  number 
of  cattle  to  be  killed  each  day  increased  to  a  thousand 
or  more,  an  increasing  gang  or  crew  of  men  was  put  to- 
gether; and  the  best  men  were  kept  at  the  most  exacting 
work.  At  what  point  the  greatest  economy  is  reached 
was  discovered  by  experiment  and  by  comparison  of  one 
house  with  another.  Each  firm  has  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  labor  force  and  the  output  of  every  other  house, 
and  in  this  way  each  improvement  becomes  general 
and  each  superintendent  is  keyed  up.  Taking  a  crew 
of  230  butchers,  helpers,  and  laborers,  handling  1,050 
cattle  a  day  under  the  union  regulations  of  output,  the 
time  required  for  each  bullock  is  equivalent  to  131  min- 
utes for  one  man,  from  the  pen  to  the  cooler,  the  hide 
cellar,  and  all  the  other  departments  to  which  the  animal 
is  distributed.  But  this  is  made  up  of  6.4  minutes  for 
the  50-cent  man,  IJ  minutes  for  the  45-cent  man,  and  so 
on;  and  the  average  wage  per  hour  for  the  gang  would 
not  exceed  21  cents,  making  the  entire  labor  cost  about 
46  cents  per  bullock. 

Three  objects  were  gained  by  this  division  of  labor. 
First,  cheaper  men — ^unskilled  and  immigrant  labor — 
could  be  utilized  in  large  numbers.  Second,  skilled  men 
became  more  highly  expert  in  the  quality  of  their  work. 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  this  greatly  increased  the  pro- 
portion of  low-wage  men,  it  also  pushed  up  the  wages  of 
the  very  few  skilled  men  on  the  delicate  and  particular 
parts  of  the  work.  An  all-round  butcher  might  expect 
to  earn  35  cents  an  hour,  but  the  highly  specialized  floor- 
man  or  splitter  earns  50  cents  an  hour.    Some  of  these 
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expert  floormen  work  a  week  at  a  time  without  cutting 
a  single  hide,  so  deft  and  delicate  becomes  their  handling 
of  the  knife.  If  the  company  makes  a  few  of  these  par- 
ticular jobs  desirable  to  the  men  and  attaches  them  to 
its  service,  it  can  become  independent  of  the  himdreds 
who  work  at  the  jobs  where  they  can  do  but  little  dam- 
age; and  their  low  wage  brings  down  the  average  to  21 
cents,  where,  if  all  were  all-round  butchers,  the  average 
would  be  35  cents.  Consequently,  in  the  course  of  time 
the  companies  put  a  few  of  the  strongest  men,  and  those 
with  a  particular  knack  for  their  work,  on  "steady  time," 
paying  them  a  salary  of  $24  to  $27  a  week,  regardless 
of  the  time  actually  worked;  but  the  other  nine-tenths 
of  the  gang  were  hired  by  the  hour,  and  paid  only  for 
the  time  at  work.  These  steady-time  men  not  only  stood 
by  the  company,  but  acted  as  pace-setters;  and  in  this 
way  a  third  object  of  division  of  labor  was  brought  about, 
— namely,  speed.  Take  the  occupation  of  splitting,  for 
example.  In  the  year  1884  five  splitters  m  a  certain 
gang  would  get  out  800  cattle  in  10  hours,  or  16  per  hour 
for  each  man,  the  wages  bemg  45  cents.  In  1894  the 
speed  had  been  increased  so  that  4  splitters  got  out  1,200 
in  10  hours,  or  30  per  hour  for  each  man, — ^an  increase 
of  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  10  years.  The  wages,  except 
for  the  steady-time  men,  were  reduced  to  40  cents  per 
hour.  Other  occupations  had  been  speeded  up,  and 
other  rates  of  pay  had  been  reduced  in  similar  propor- 
tions. This  was  imdoubtedly  the  grievance  above  all 
others  which  led  to  the  organization  of  1901;  for  the 
first  act  of  the  union  was  not  directed  towards  wages  or 
hours,  but  towards  a  reduction  of  the  output.  This 
the  union  did  by  adopting  a  "  scale  of  work,"  and  putting 
it  into  force  without  consulting  the  foremen,  superintend- 
ents, or  proprietors.  In  the  case  of  the  splitters  the 
output  was  reduced  from  an  average  as  high  as  30  cattle 
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an  hour  in  some  establishments  to  a  uniform  25  an  hour, 
and  thereafter,  in  order  that  the  gang  might  get  out  120 
an  hour,  the  number  of  splitters  had  to  be  mcreased  to 
5.  Similar  changes  were  made  in  other  occupations,  the 
floormen  being  reduced  from  an  average  of  20  to  a  limit 
of  15,  and  so  on.  An  exception  is  the  ''head  boners" 
or  trimmers,  who  are  the  only  class  of  workmen  in  the 
cattle  gang  paid  by  the  piece.  In  this  occupation  the 
rate  formerly  was  7  cents  per  head,  but  it  had  been  re- 
duced to  9  mills  per  head;  and  the  union,  without 
placing  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  work,  secured  two 
advances  in  the  rate,  bringmg  it  to  1^  cents  per  head. 
At  this  rate  the  leader  of  the  boners  can  make  40  cents 
an  hour. 

The  packers  admit  that  some  of  them  had  gone  too 
far  in  rushmg  the  men,  but  they  hold  that  the  union  has 
gone  too  far  in  restraining  them.  The  union  cont^ds 
that  their  scale  of  work  is  the  same  as  that  which  already 
existed  in  the  Hammond  plant  and  in  one  of  the  Swift 
houses.  At  any  rate,  the  inelastic  restriction  of  output 
is  set  forth  by  the  packers  as  the  most  objectionable 
and  arbitrary  of  all  the  features  of  the  union.  They  cite 
the  fact  that  it  applies  equally  and  without  distinction 
to  "canners''  that  weigh  800  or  900  poimds  and  to  corn- 
fed  steers  that  weigh  1,800  pounds.  The  justice  of  this 
criticism  is  acknowledged  by  some  of  the  men,  though 
they  hold  that  the  quantity  of  work  does  not  vary  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  the  animal,  and  that,  if  the  limit 
is  low  for  canners,  it  is  high  for  steers,  so  that  the  average 
is  fair.  The  packers  cite  cases  where  a  floorman  is  com- 
pelled to  ''kill  time"  sharpening  his  knife  or  strolling 
along,  in  order  to  hold  himself  down  to  the  imion  limit 
of  work.  There  are  undoubtedly  exceptional  men,  and 
nothing  is  more  surprising  to  the  outsider  than  these 
wide  differences.    One  man,  whose  knife  slips  down  the 
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hide  as  though  he  were  playing,  is  turning  out  twice  as 
much  as  his  comrade,  who  seems  to  be  a  hard  worker. 
Individual  splitters  have  been  known  to  reach  as  high 
as  60  cattle  an  hour,  working  on  canners,  at  the  time 
when  the  average  was  30;  and,  of  course,  when  the  imion 
sets  the  limit  for  each  man  at  25  an  hour,  these  swift 
men  find  spare  time  on  their  hands.  Taking  them  as 
a  standard,  some  of  the  packers  say  that  the  union  re- 
duced the  output  50  per  cent.,  whereas  the  reduction 
below  the  average  might  have  been  16  to  25  per  cent., 
according  to  the  plant. 

After  the  limit  was  set,  the  companies  discontinued 
the  "steady-time"  men,  and  placed  them  all  on  the  hour 
basis,  since  their  services  as  pace-makers  were  no  longer 
useful.  This  reduction  in  expense  must  be  considered  as 
a  compensation  partly  offsetting  the  reduction  in  work. 
The  steady-time  men  have  opposed  the  action  of  the  imion 
because  their  earnings  were  reduced;  but  the  majority 
of  the  skilled  men  consider  the  restriction  as  the  main 
blessing  which  the  union  has  brought  them.  For  they 
say  that  formerly  they  were  speeded  up  until  they  were 
"in  a  sweat"  all  day,  exhausted  at  night,  and  useless 
after  forty  years  of  age;  "but  now  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  work." 

In  the  first  written  agreement,  dated  September,  1903, 
it  was  agreed  that,  "in  the  absence  of  any  skilled  man, 
those  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  will  attempt  to  make 
up  the  loss  in  the  amount  of  work  caused  by  such  ab- 
sentee." This  was  a  valuable  concession;  for  otherwise 
the  absence  of  a  floorman  would  reduce  the  output  of 
the  gang  150  cattle  a  day,  or  the  absence  of  a  splitter 
250  a  day,  and  so  on.  An  offer  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
companies  to  pay  the  time  of  the  absentee  to  those  who 
made  up  the  loss  was  declined  by  resolution  of  the  union, 
because  they  feared  it  would  increase  absenteeism,  and 
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that  the  greed  of  the  men  would  thus  lu^e  them  on  per- 
manently to  the  former  speed. 

The  artificial  limit  on  output  works  against  the  em- 
ployer in  another  way,  for  it  prevents  economical  ad- 
justment of  the  gang.  Two  floormen  handle  30  cattle, 
but  one  splitter  handles  25.  Hence  the  foreman  must 
hire  two  splitters,  and  set  them  at  other  work  which 
could  be  done  by  cheaper  men;  with  a  loss  of  time,  more- 
over, in  changing  work.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  in- 
dustry the  number  of  men  to  be  assigned  to  one  posi- 
tion was  determined  by  speeding  up  a  man,  if  possible, 
to  the  gait  of  the  gang;  but,  if  he  could  not  keep  up,  an- 
other full  man  was  set  to  help  him.  Later  the  idea  was 
adopted  of  puttmg  a  half-man  or  a  quarter-man  to  help 
him;  and  the  rate  of  pay  for  the  half-time  or  quarter- 
time  was  the  rate  for  that  occupation.  The  significance 
of  this  device  appears  in  the  contention  between  the  union 
and  the  employers  over  "laying  off"  men  in  dull  seasons. 
The  custom  has  always  prevailed  in  all  departments  of 
laying  off  a  part  of  the  force  for  three  or  four  months 
when  work  is  slack,  in  order  to  give  nearly  full  time  to 
the  others.  In  a  killing  gang  the  foreman  would  lay 
off  the  lowest  ranks  of  imskilled  labor,  and  set  higher 
paid  men  to  doing  a  part  of  the  work  in  the  lower  paid 
jobs.  This  dropping  down  would  be  cQ^rried  through  to 
the  highest  grades  of  labor,  and  in  this  way  half-men, 
one-third  men,  and  one-quarter  men  were  invented. 
This  led  to  a  crisis  at  one  time,  when  the  union  insisted 
that  a  50-cent  man,  who  was  put  quarter  time  on  a  40- 
cent  job,  should  receive  the  higher  rate  of  pay  for  all 
his  time.  The  union  finally  receded;  but  at  a  later  time 
by  threat  of  a  strike,  they  stopped  the  practice  itself 
of  laying  off  men,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  the  gang  at 
full  number  through  the  year.  This  episode  illustrates 
the  diametrically  opposite   points  of  view  of  the  em- 
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ployers  and  the  men.  The  men  preferred  to  have  all  of 
their  number  employed  short  time  during  the  dull  part 
of  the  year^  and  thus  to  share  equally  the  disadvantages 
of  slack  work.  The  employer  considered  it  better  to  at- 
tach two-thirds  of  the  men  to  his  work  by  giving  them 
full  time  through -the  year;  and  he  pointed  out  that  it 
was  exactly  the  complamt  of  short  time  that  gave  force 
to  their  demands  for  higher  wages.  For  it  was  admitted 
on  all  sides  that  the  hourly  rates  of  pay,  if  they  could 
be  earned  sixty  hours  a  week,  would  place  the  butcher 
workmen  in  a  better  position  than  that  of  similar  grades 
of  labor  in  other  industries.  But,  in  order  to  do  this,  they 
must  lay  off  a  large  part  of  the  force;  and,  consequently, 
when  the  packer  speaks  of  steady  work,  he  does  not  take 
into  accoxmt  those  laid  off:  it  is  steady  for  the  others. 
The  union,  however,  mcludes  all  the  workmen;  and, 
from  then:  standpoint,  steady  time  cannot  be  secured 
except  by  a  different  distribution  of  the  work  through 
the  year, — a  thing  apparently  impossible  in  a  seasonal 
industry  like  slaughtering. 

Notwithstanding  this  policy  of  laying  off  men,  the 
companies  have  never  been  able  to  fimiish  full  time, 
even  for  those  who  are  not  laid  off.  In  the  killing  gangs, 
for  instance,  the  man  who  makes  full  time  in  December 
makes  only  two-fifths  to  three-fifths  time  from  February 
to  July.  Taking  it  altogether,  such  a  man,  regularly  em- 
plo3red  through  the  year,  has  averaged  in  years  past  35  to  46 
hours  of  work  per  week.  This  is  shown  by  the  following 
table  of  hours  and  wages  of  the  highest-paid  labor  in  the 
cattle-killing  gangs,  showing  the  earnings  of  a  splitter  or 
floorman  who  "made  killing  time";  i.e.,  worked  practi- 
cally all  the  time  when  a  certain  gang  was  working.  All 
of  the  time  lost  by  sickness,  accident,  or  other  ground 
of  absence,  has  been  added,  so  that  the  table  shows  the 
full  time  of  the  gang,  not  the  full  time  of  any  one  man 
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in  the  gang.  The  table  represents  the  25  or  30  men,  in 
an  establishment  of  5,000,  who  could  have  earned  the  high- 
est possible  wages  for  men  paid  by  the  hour. 

Wages  of  SjAitter  or  Floorman  (1888-1904). 


Year. 

Rateofwaces 
per  hour. 

Averace  number 

of  hours  per 

week. 

Average 
ee^hjgper 

PereeAt.of 
poMtbletiine 
andeemmgi. 

1888 

90.40 

41 

$16.24 

68.0 

1889 

.40 

39 

15.86 

65.0 

1890 

.40 

46 

18.46 

76.6 

1891 

.45 

39 

17.69 

65.0 

1892 

.45 

43 

19.48 

71.6 

1893 

{ .45  (7  mo.)  ) 
\  .40  (5  mo.)  J 

40 

16.66 

66.6 

1894 

.40 

37 

14.72 

61.6 

1895 

.40 

37 

14.99 

61.6 

1896 

.40 

35 

14.20 

58.3 

1897 

.40 

35 

14.11 

58.3 

1898 

.40 

36 

14.33 

60.0 

1899 

( .40  (9  mo.)  I 
\  .45  (3  mo.)  J 

42 

16.60 

70. 

1900 

.45 

38 

16.15 

63.3 

1901 

.45 

46 

21.00 

76.6 

1902 

{  .45    (8  mo.)  ) 
\  A7h  (4  mo.)  ( 
{  A7i  (9  mo.)  ) 
1.50    (3mo.)f 

46 

21.70 

76.6 

1903 

42 

20.02 

70.0 

1904» 

.50 

34 

17.16 

56.6 

The  table  shows  that  the  rate  of  wages  per  hour,  be- 
ginning at  40  cents,  was  raised  to  45  cents  during  the  years 
1891, 1892,  1893,  then  reduced  to  40  cents  until  1899,  then 
again  raised  to  45  cents,  and  that  two  advances,  to  47^ 
cents  in  1902  and  50  cents  in  1903,  were  secured  by  the 
union.  Similar  changes  were  made  in  the  rates  for  other 
skilled  positions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  this 
highest  skilled  workman  who  had  a  ''steady  job,''  though 
not  "steady  time,"  since  he  was  paid  by  the  hour,  have 
varied  from  $14.11  in  1897  to  $21.70  in  1902,  and  that  the 
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average  number  of  houis  per  week  varied  from  35  to 
46,  so  that  the  time  actually  worked  and  the  wages  actu- 
ally earned  varied  from  58.3  per  cent,  to  76.6  per  cent, 
of  possible  time  and  earnings  on  the  basis  of  60  hours 
per  week. 

Taking  this  position  as  a  standard,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  men  in  the  same  gang 
getting  20  cents  an  hour  have  ranged  from  $5.64  in  1897 
to  $8.68  in  1902,  while  the  men  getting  16^  cents  an  hour 
have  ranged  from  $4.65  to  $7.16.  These  earnings  are  for 
men  who  have  been  kept  on  the  force  throughout  the  year, 
and  not  laid  off  by  slack  work,  sickness,  or  other  cause. 
Evidently,  the  average  earnings  of  the  men  who  were 
laid  off  for  three  or  four  months  have  been  still  lower, 
unless  they  have  found  work  in  other  industries. 
^  After  the  strike  of  1886  the  packers  introduced  what 
was  known  as  "the  contract  system";  i.e.,  a  contract 
to  work,  signed  by  each  workman,  authorizing  the  com- 
pany to  keep  back  ten  days'  pay  and  requiring  the 
workman  to  give  two  weeks'  notice  of  withdrawal.  This 
practice  continued  xmtil  1901,  when  the  cattle  butchers, 
irritated  by  the  hardships  of  a  man  who  was  refused  his 
deposit  when  his  child  was  sick,  made  a  demand;  and 
the  system  was  abolished  throughout  the  industry,  and  all 
of  the  deposits  were  returned. 

>^  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  gain  secured  by  the 
cattle  butchers'  union,  and  one  that  was  shared  by  all 
the  others,  was  the  adoption  of  regular  hours  of  work. 
Cattle  reach  the  stock  yards  during  the  night,  and  are 
purchased  by  the  packers  early  in  the  morning.  Seldom, 
however,  can  they  be  driven  over  the  chutes  and  deliv- 
ered on  the  killing  floors  before  nine  o'clock,  and  often 
not  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock.  Furthermore,  it  was 
always  held  that  they  could  not  be  kept  over  night,  and 
must  all  be  killed  on  the  day  of  arrival,  since  the  charges 
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of  the  stock-yard  company  for  holding  over  night  are 
50  cents  a  head.  Consequently,  the  men  would  report 
in  the  morning  between  seven  and  nine  o'clock,  as  notified 
the  night  before.  If  the  cattle  were  on  hand,  they  began 
work.  If  the  cattle  were  not  yet  ready,  after  waiting 
awhile,  a  notice  would  be  posted  to  begin  work  at  ten, 
eleven,  or  twelve  o'clock,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  men 
received  no  pay  for  the  time  spent  in  waiting;  and  then 
they  would  be  required  to  work  often  until  late  at  night, 
in  order  to  dispose  of  the  day's  arrivals.  It  was  nearly 
two  years  after  the  union  was  organized  before  it  felt  strong 
enough  to  take  up  this  matter.  A  strike  was  threatened, 
but  finally  a  conference  was  secured  with  a  leading  packer. 
The  union  spokesman  told  him  of  these  hardships,  com- 
pared their  position  with  his  own,  in  that  they  never  knew 
beforehand  when  their  work  would  begin  or  be  done, 
while  he  could  finish  up  his  day's  work  and  go  home. 
The  packer  only  replied  that  he  had  never  known  that 
such  conditions  existed.  From  the  date  of  that  inter- 
view, although  no  promises  were  made,  overtime  has 
been  abolished  for  the  cattle  butchers  in  all  the  establish- 
ments. The  men  begin  regularly  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
work  until  the  day's  killing  is  done,  and  go  home  not  later 
than  5.30  p.m.  If,  after  ten  hours'  work,  there  are  cattle 
left  over,  they  are  held  until  the  next  morning.  That  a 
union  had  to  be  organized  and  threaten  a  strike  in  order 
that  the  owner  of  the  business  might  learn  of  conditions 
of  which  his  own  conscience  promptly  disapproved  is 
a  fact  full  of  meaning  for  all  who  are  disturbed  by  the 
modem  unrest  of  labor. 

The  union  also  secured  four  of  the  legal  holidays  which 
they  had  never  enjoyed  before,  and  these  were  shared  by 
the  other  departments. 

The  cattle  butchers  devoted  much  time  to  perfecting 
a  line  of  promotion,  which  they  say  shall  be  "according 
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to  superiority  and  oldest  men  to  receive  promotions." 
By  "superiority"  is  evidently  meant  "seniority."  This 
is  designed  to  prevent  favoritism  on  the  part  of  the  fore- 
men, to  prevent  the  introduction  of  outsiders  in  the  lower 
positions  and  then  "jumping  them  over  the  heads"  of  the 
older  men,  to  diminish  jealousy,  and  to  maintain  the  feel- 
ing of  equity  and  comradeship  necessary  among  the  mem- 
bers of  a  union.  These  rules  of  promotion  do  not  find 
favor  with  the  superintendents,  who  contend  that  forced 
promotion  often  takes  a  man  away  from  work  that  he 
does  well  and  gives  him  a  position  which  he  may  not  be 
able  to  hold.  Neatness  and  superior  quality  of  workman- 
ship are  natural  to  some  men,  and  never  acquired  by 
others;  and,  if  the  foreman  is  required  by  reason  of  senior- 
ity to  promote  an  awkward  man  to  a  position  where  he 
may  damage  the  hide  70  cents  or  retard  the  sale  of  the 
carcass,  then  the  gang  as  a  whole  suffers.  The  antago- 
nism at  this  point  shows  clearly  the  nature  of  the  conflict 
between  capital  and  labor, — a  conflict  irrepressible,  as 
proved  by  the  strike. 

We  may  proceed  now  to  other  groups  of  laborers. 

In  a  gang  of  sheep  butchers  the  pace  is  set  by  the 
"pelter,"  who  loosens  the  hide  so  that  it  can  be  pulled  off 
without  tearing  the  "fell,"  or  mucous  covering,  and  by 
the  "setter,"  who  starts  the  carcass  on  the  trolley.  One 
pelter  and  one  setter  in  a  gang  were  formerly  steady- 
time  men,  and  the  pelter's  speed  had  been  pushed  up  to 
60  and  even  75  an  hour.  The  union,  which  was  organ- 
ized a  year  after  that  of  the  cattle  butchers,  set  the  limit 
at  40  per  hour,  and  later  by  an  agreement  with  the  firms 
raised  it  to  46^;  and  the  companies  placed  all  the  steady- 
time  men  on  the  hourly  basis.  The  speed  of  other  posi- 
tions was  reduced  proportionately;  that  is,  a  reduction  of 
30  or  60  per  cent.,  according  as  it  is  measured  by  the  aver- 
age speed  or  by  the  speed  of  the  swiftest  men. 
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Irregular  time  was  a  grievance  even  more  serious  with 
the  sheep  butchers  than  with  the  cattle  butchers.  There 
are  some  12  styles  of  dressing  mutton,  according  to  the  lo- 
cality of  the  market, — "Alleghenys/'  "Bostons/'  "New 
Yorks,"  and  so  on.  The  packer  must  wait  each  morning 
for  orders  from  different  parts  of  the  country  before  he 
can  decide  the  styles  and  quantities  of  work  for  the  day. 
This  compelled  the  men  to  wait  sometimes  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  go  home  late  at  night. 
They  finally  refused  to  work  after  5.30  p.m.  under  any  con- 
ditions, the  reason  being  that  they  could  have  got  out 
the  work  if  they  had  begun  at  seven  o'clock.  When  the 
union  was  first  organized,  one  of  the  packers  discharged 
several  of  the  members;  but,  after  a  threat  to  strike  by 
the  international  union,  they  were  reinstated. 

In  the  hog-killing  and  pork-cutting  departments  the 
local  union  was  organized  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the 
sheep  butchers;  but  in  these  departments  a  limit  has  not 
been  placed  on  the  amount  of  work.  A  larger  number  of 
mechanical  contrivances  are  used  than  is  the  case  on  the 
other  killing  floors,  such  as  a  huge  wheel  for  hoisting  the 
shackled  hog,  a  scraping  machine  to  take  off  the  hair, 
and  a  trolley  on  which  the  carcass  is  hooked  and  passed 
from  one  worker  to  the  next.  The  pace-setters  are  the 
sticker,  the  scalder,  the  hooker-on,  the  splitter,  and  the 
chopper,  the  latter  being  in  the  pork-cutting  room;  and, 
since  the  union  has  not  set  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  work, 
these  positions  have  continued  on  "steady  time."  The 
proposed  scale,  as  submitted  in  1904,  for  the  first  time 
set  a  limit  in  this  department;  and,  had  this  scale  been 
adopted,  the  scalder,  for  example,  would  have  been  re- 
stricted to  500  hogs  an  hour,  and  his  wages  placed  at  40 
cents  an  hour  instead  of  "steady  time.'' 

In  this  department  the  seasonal  character  of  the  work 
is  more  marked  than  in  sheep  and  cattle  killing;  but  there 
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is,  of  course,  a  great  improvement  over  the  period  pre- 
ceding refrigeration,  when  hogs  were  killed  and  packed 
only  in  the  winter  months.  On  account  of  the  very  ir- 
regular supply  of  animals  the  union  has  not  attempted 
to  keep  the  gang  at  full  force,  but  it  has  tried  to  establish 
the  rule  that  ''the  last  man  hired  is  the  first  laid  off;  and, 
when  the  gang  is  increased,  the  oldest  man  with  the  house 
shall  be  hired  first." 

The  sausage  department  has  the  credit  of  furnishing 
steadier  work  than  other  departments.  The  union  of 
sausage  makers,  composed  mainly  of  Germans,  had  a 
checkered  and  disastrous  career.  They  imitated  the 
cattle  and  sheep  butchers  in  demanding  a  minimum  pay 
for  their  gang;  but  they  went  further,  and  applied  the 
minimum  of  18^  cents  to  all  common  labor.  This  they 
supported  in  1903  by  a  strike  in  violation  of  their  agree- 
ment. Their  xmion  had  reached  a  membership  of  1,300; 
but  they  found  that  the  unskilled  laborers  receiving  less 
than  18^  cents  an  hour  could  not  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  the  union,  and  would  not  pay  their  dues.  Since 
the  strike  was  "illegal,"  the  Amalgamated  refused  to  sup- 
port them,  and  the  packers  filled  their  places.  When  the 
agreements  expired  in  1904,  it  was  this  demand  of  the 
sausage  makers,  applied  to  all  departments,  that  the 
Amalgamated  took  up,  and  lost  in  the  strike. 

In  the  sausage  department  piece-work  prevails  more 
than  elsewhere,  except  in  the  canning  department.  The 
rates  are  based  on  the  thousand  poxmds  of  sausage.  The 
piece-work  system  was  introduced  in  1891  in  stuflSng 
sausages  by  machinery,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  union 
organization  in  1902  the  rates  and  practices  were  such 
that  the  best  man  in  the  best  year  could  earn  a  yearly 
average  of  $12  a  week,  ranging  from  $8  to  $16  in  different 
parts  of  the  year.  In  other  years  he  earned  less.  In 
some  cases,  piece-rates  had  been  reduced;  and  in  1899, 
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without  an  orgaauation,  a  strike  forced  an  increase  of 
10  per  qent.  in  certain  bologna  prices  that  had  been  re- 
duced 20  per  cent.  After  the  union  was  organized  in 
1902,  other  rates  were  increased. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  piece-work  system  in  pork 
sausages,  as  distinguished  from  bologna  sausages,  is  the 
limitation  of  earnings  per  hour  through  the  substitution 
of  inferior  casings  when  the  men's  earnings  exceed  a  cer- 
tain amount.  In  first-class  casings,  without  "leaks,"  20 
feet  can  be  filled  at  one  expulsion  of  the  steam  stuffer; 
but  on  second  and  third  class  casings  the  workman  must 
tie  the  casings  wherever  a  leak  appears,  and  this  reduces 
the  nimiber  of  pounds  of  sausage  to  his  credit.  Since  the 
superintendent  is  charged  with  the  cost  of  material  and 
labor,  and  is  credited  with  the  value  oi  the  product,  some- 
times getting  a  bonus  on  the  margin,  it  is  to  his  interest 
to  get  not  only  a  low  labor  cost,  but  also  a  low  cost  of  the 
expensive  casings,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  pur- 
chased in  the  open  market.  He,  therefore,  watches  his  op- 
portunity to  substitute  second  and  third  class  casing?  for 
first  class.  At  what  point  it  is  safe  to  do  this  depends  on 
the  point  of  hourly  earnings  below  which  the  workmen  will 
resist,  which  was  found  to  be  the  rate  of  about  27  cents 
an  hour.  He  refrained  from  cutting  the  piece-rates,  as 
he  had  done  in  the  case  of  bolognas;  and,  since  the  rates 
are  the  same  for  all  classes  of  casings,  he  contented  him- 
self with  putting  slower  work  on  the  men  by  substituting 
inferior  casmgs.  This  might  require  the  men  to  work 
overtime  in  busy  seasons  to  get  out  the  product.  Con- 
sequently, when  in  1902  the  union  enforced  its  demand 
for  a  one  and  a  half  piece-rate  on  all  work  done  after  a 
ten-hour  day,  the  superintendent  in  the  next  busy  sea- 
son furnished  first-class  casings,  and  permitted  the  men 
to  earn  35  to  36  cents  an  hour. 

Women  and  girls  have  been  taking  the  places  of  men 
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in  this  department  during  the  pagt  five  or  six  years,  a 
peculiar  instance  being  that  of  trimming  meat  from  the 
bones  and  tying  casings,  where  formerly  older  men,  who 
were  kept  as  a  sort  of  pensioners,  have  given  way  to  girls, 
who  work  much  faster.  The  strike  of  1903  opened  a  place 
for  Slav  women  to  take  the  places  of  German  men. 

The  beef  "luggers"  are  one  of  the  most  interesting 
specialties  of  this  most  highly  specialized  industry.  They 
are  the  powerful  men  who  load  the  sides  of  beef  into  the 
ears,  lliere  are  but  60  of  them  in  the  yards;  but  they 
have  taken  into  their  organization  the  cooler  hands  and 
truckers  who  work  with  them.  Prior  to  1891  the  luggers 
were  paid  28  cents  an  hour,  and  earned  $8  to  $10  a  week. 
They  work  irregular  hours,  beginning  at  two  to  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  working  only  when  the  cars  are 
switched  in  place.  In  1891,  on  account  of  irregular  hours, 
they  asked  for  weekly  wages,  and  in  place  of  28  cents  an 
hour  secured  $12.50  a  week,  without  an  organization. 
In  1892  they  again  asked  an  advance,  and  received  $15 
for  a  week  of  54  hours.  In  1902,  after  they  had  formed 
the  Beef  Carriers'  and  Helpers'  Local,  they  got  $17,  and 
then*  demands  for  1904  were  for  $18.50.  At  $17,  "steady 
time,"  their  yearly  earnings  were  nearly  as  high  as  those 
of  the  splitter  or  floorman,  who  is  paid  50  cents  an  hour 
"killing  time."  The  luggers  also  reduced  the  amount  of 
their  work,  so  that  where  5  or  6  men  loaded  60  to  70  cars 
a  day,  which,  in  their  own  words,  "certainly  was  slavery, 
as  any  one  who  understands  the  work  will  admit,"  it  there- 
after required  8  men  to  load  60  cars.  However,  in  the 
fall  of  1903,  after  four  men  in  a  house  had  been  making 
up  work  for  a  fifth  member  of  the  gang  who  was  sick  a 
month,  the  firm  reduced  the  number  permanently  to  four. 
The  luggers  went  out  on  strike;  but,  not  being  supported 
by  the  Amalgamated  organization,  they  lost. 
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The  number  of  women  employed  in  the  mdustry  in 
1890  was  990,  or  2.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  nwnber  of  em- 
ployees. This  was  increased  by  1900  to  2,954,  or  4.3  per 
cent.  In  Illinois  the  number  is  put  at  1,473,  or  5.3  per 
cent.  This  proportion  has  xmdoubtedly  been  increased 
since  the  last  census  year;  and  it  is  generally  stated  that 
the  number  of  women  employees  in  Chicago  alone  is  2,000, 
or  about  9  per  cent,  of  all  employees.  This  increase  has 
come  about  partly  through  the  introduction  of  foreign- 
bom  women  m  the  sausage  department  and  meat-trim- 
ming rooms  at  times  when  the  men  went  on  strike.  Prior 
to  that  time,  women  were  not  employed  in  the  large  es- 
tablishments at  work  where  the  knife  is  used,  their  work 
being  principally  painting  and  labelling  cans,  soldering 
and  stufiSng  cans,  sewing  up  ends  of  bags,  packing  chipped 
'beef,  packing  and  wrapping  butterine. 

The  majority  of  the  women  and  girls  are  paid  by  the 
piece;  and  the  Illinois  Biu^au  of  Statistics  in  1892  showed 
that  piece  workers  earned  from  $3.58  to  $11.57  per  week 
of  60  hours,  the  average  being  $6.78.  At  that  time,  girls 
paid  by  the  week  of  60  hours  earned  $4  to  $8.25,  the  bulk 
of  employment  per  year  rangmg  from  35  to  40  weeks. 
Weekly  rates  were  gradually  equalized  imtil  m  1902  the 
prevailing  rates  of  pay  were  $4.50  to  $5.50.  Much  the 
larger  number  of  women  work  at  piece-rates,  and  these 
were  gradually  reduced  as  the  girls  acquired  greater  speed, 
until  in  1900,  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  men  and 
without  any  organization  on  theh:  own  part,  the  girls  in 
one  of  the  largest  canning  establishments  went  on  strike 
against  a  further  cut  in  rates.  At  that  time  the  swiftest 
girl,  who  one  year  later  died  of  consumption  and  over- 
work, was  said  to  be  able  to  earn  $20.  This  girl,  whose 
high  earnings  had  tempted  the  company  to  cut  the  rates, 
joined  with  others  of  Irish-American  stock,  and  led  the 
strike;  and,  when  they  were  defeated  by  the  introduction 
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of  foreign-bom  women,  they  found  themselves  black- 
listed by  the  other  large  companies.  Nine  of  them  brought 
suit  against  the  four  leading  companies  for  $50,000  dam- 
ages; but  the  suits  were  decided  in  May  and  June,  1901, 
on  demurrer  in  favor  of  the  packers.  The  court  declared^ 
that  "the  defendants  agreed  not  to  re-employ  those  who 
went  out  upon  a  strike.  This  they  had  a  right  to  do. 
According  to  the  allegations  of  the  girls'  declarations,  the 
purpose  for  makmg  this  agreement  was  bad,  because  by 
such  agreement  the  plaintiff  cannot  get  employment  at 
her  trade,  and  is  thus  injured.  This  gives  her  no  right  of 
action,  for  a  bad  motive  does  not  make  a  lawful  deed 
actionable."  The  court  also  intimated  that  a  union  was 
judged  by  the  same  standard.  "The  right  of  union  la- 
borers to  quit  work  or  to  refuse  to  work  where  non-union 
men  are  employed  is  established  beyond  controversy,  and 
that  without  reference  to  how  pitiful  the  consequences 
may  be  to  him  who  is  thus  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to 
earn  bread  for  himself  and  family." 

This  decision  had  undoubtedly  an  effect  upon  the  men 
and  women  in  the  stock  yards  in  determinmg  them  during 
the  next  two  years  quietly  and  thoroughly  to  organize  the 
whole  industry.  The  men  began  to  organize  in  June,  1900, 
four  months  after  the  girls'  strike,  and  several  depart- 
ments were  organized  by  the  men  before,  in  March,  1902, 
a  women's  local  was  chartered  with  14  members.  The 
initiative  was  taken  by  the  Head  Worker  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Settlement,  who  had  noted  the  exclusion 
of  the  women  from  the  men's  locals.  It  was  decided  to 
organize  the  women  of  all  departments  in  one  local,  al- 
though the  men  were  organized  by  departments.  In  this 
way  the  women  secure  representation  in  the  Packing 
Trades  Council  and  in  the  conventions,  whereas  they  would 
be  outvoted,  were  they  to  be  distributed  among  the  de- 
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partment  organisations.  Since  the  scales  of  wages  and 
work  are  agreed  upon  by  these  superior  bodies  before  they 
can  be  submitted  to  the  packers,  the  girls  have  a  voice 
through  their  own  dei^ates  in  formulating  them,  which 
they  would  not  have,  were  they  organised  by  departments. 
An  interesting  illustration  of  this  influence  is  seen  in 
the  compromise  agreed  upon  at  the  Cincinnati  Conven- 
tion m  1904,  respecting  the  employment  and  wages  of 
women  in  the  sausage  departments.  It  was  in  this  de- 
partment that  Slav  women  had  been  employed  in  place 
of  Germans  out  on  strike,  as  described  above;  and  the 
men  afterwards  insisted  that  in  the  new  agreement  tJie 
women  should  be  discharged.  But  the  girl  delegates 
opposed  this  demand,  even  though  the  women  were  not 
members  of  the  imion;  and,  finally,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  union  should  demand  that  women  be  paid  the  same 
wages  as  men.  This  concession  to  the  giri  delegates  was 
not  faithfully  carried  out;  and  the  scale,  as  actually  sub- 
mitted in  May,  provided  for  ''abolition  of  women  labor 
in  the  sausage  departments."  But  the  original  compro- 
mise is  significant  as  showing  the  standards  which  the 
union  women  were  willing  to  have  applied  to  women's 
work.  These  standards  were  also  adopted  for  all  other 
girls  working  in  those  occupations  which  had  been  rec- 
ognized as  ''women's  work,"  where  they  were  not  paid 
by  the  piece;  and  the  demands  there  were  the  same  as 
for  the  men, — ^namely,  a  minimum  of  20  cents  an  hour. 
This  would  have  amounted  to  an  increase  of  100  per 
cent.,  since  girls  paid  by  the  week  receive  9  cents  and 
10  cents  an  hour,  whereas  the  increase  for  the  lowest- 
paid  men,  bringing  them  up  to  the  same  minimum,  would 
have  been  only  10  to  15  per  cent.  Even  the  compro- 
mise offer  of  18^  c^its  an  hour  would  have  raised  the 
girls  85  per  cent.  These  standards  were  agreed  to  by 
the  girls  in  full  view  of  the  fact  that,  at  the  same  rates 
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of  pay  (except  in  piece-work),  the  women  would  probably 
be  displaced  by  men. 

Immediately  following  the  organization  of  the  women's 
local,  all  the  charter  members,  to  the  number  of  14,  were 
discharged;  but  in  the  course  of  the  year,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  men's  locals,  they  reached  a  membership  of 
1,260.  It  has  never  been  possible  for  them  to  bring 
mto  their  union  the  non-English  speaking  women,  many 
of  whom  are  married.  But  they  secured  practically  all 
the  Irish-American,  German-American,  and  Polish-Amer- 
ican girls;  and  this  gave  them  enthre  control  of  some 
departments  where  only  such  happened  to  be  employed. 
They  elected  their  own  business  agent,  secured  rein- 
statement of  several  members  who  had  been  discharged 
for  union  activity  (though  not  their  president  and  sec- 
retary), gained  advances  in  some  of  the  piece-rates,  and 
advances  of  50  cents  to  $2  in  weekly  rates.  The  normal 
rate  paid  now  to  these  American  girls  is  $5  for  beginners, 
rising  to  S6  with  experience.  In  one  department,  for 
example,  employing  62  American-bom  girls,  there  are 
only  8  who  get  as  high  as  $6  a  week.  Here  the  girls  begin 
at  S5  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age.  Very  ftew 
work  more  than  three  years,  the  majority  leaving  within 
that  period,  usually  for  marriage.  Numbers  of  Slav 
women  return  to  work  after  marriage,  but  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  American-bom,  Bohemian  women  and 
girls  are  increasing  in  number  more  rapidly  than  other 
nationalities,  with  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians  next;  and 
they  are  doing  heavy  and  disagreeable  work,  such  as 
stuffing  cans  and  trinuning  meat,  where  in  many  cases 
they  have  displaced  men. 

A  significant  fact  in  the  history  of  the  women's  local 
is  that,  though  they  are  the  only  class  of  labor  generally 
employed  at  piece-work,  and  though  such  a  method  of 
payment  had  led  them  to  serious  over-exertion,  they 
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have  yet  made  no  efforts  to  limit  the  amount  of  work, 
some  of  which,  especially  in  the  can-making  departments, 
depends  on  the  speed  of  the  machine.  It  seems  that  for 
the  few  years  during  which  most  of  the  girls  expect  to 
work  in  the  industry  they  choose  to  overlook  the  strain 
of  excessive  speed,  which  to  the  men,  as  they  grow  older, 
becomes  the  greatest  of  all  their  grievances.  The  girls 
feel  like  working  to  their  utmost  for  a  period,  in  order 
to  save  up  a  sum  of  money,  and  quit  the  work  for 
a  home  of  their  own. 

The  number  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
employed  in  the  industry  was  700  in*  1890.  This  had 
been  increased  in  1900  to  1,651,  or  2^  per  cent,  of  all  em- 
ployees. The  number  in  Illinois  was  596,  or  2.28  per 
cent.  The  intermittent  work  of  the  packing  houses  foeh 
ters  in  the  children  unsteady  habits,  and  even  the  most 
industrious  workmen  trained  in  this  school  dislike  more 
than  four  days'  work  in  the  week.  The  probation  officer 
of  the  juvenile  court  strongly  urges  the  boys  and  girls 
under  suspended  sentence  not  to  work  in  the  stock  yards, 
and  endeavors  to  find  other  jobs  for  them.  The  parochial 
schools  of  the  neighborhood  have  been  defective  after 
the  third  or  fourth  grades;  and  in  the  Slovak  school 
none  of  the  teachers  speak  English,  while  the  Polish  school 
has  but  recently  introduced  English.  The  capacity  of 
the  public  schools  has  been  inadequate,  though  lately 
it  has  been  increased.  Since  the  census  year  (1900) 
the  compulsory  school  law  has  been  strengthened  by 
amendments  to  the  child  labor  law,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  the  butcher  workmen's  organizations,  which 
sent  a  delegation  to  Springfield  in  behalf  of  the  proposed 
law.  Many  of  the  men  and  women  now  working  in  the 
yards  began  at  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age;  but  by  the 
new  law  the  work  of  children  under  fourteen  years  is 
prohibited,  and  the  work  of  those  imder  sixteen  is  limited 
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to  eight  hours  per  day.  An  age  and  school  certificate, 
showing  ability  to  read  and  write,  is  required  from  the 
health  and  school  authorities  for  those  under  sixteen; 
and  each  establishment  is  required  to  keep  posted  in  a 
conspicuous  place  a  list  of  all  children  employed  and  the 
hours  of  beginning  and  quitting  work.  The  enforcement 
of  this  law  is  intrusted  to  the  State  factory  inspector 
and  his  deputies;  and,  after  sixty  convictions  secured 
against  some  of  the  packers,  certain  firms  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  issue  orders  to  theh:  foremen  not  to  employ  chil- 
dren xmder  sixteen,  though  permitted  to  do  so  by  law. 
The  short-time  clause  makes  the  services  of  children  un- 
desirable, except  in  the  offices  as  messenger  boys,  where 
the  entire  force  works  but  eight  hours.  The  companies 
usually  require  an  affidavit  from  children  above  sixteen 
as  a  measure  of  protection,  although  an  affidavit  is  not 
requfa-ed  by  law.  The  union  does  not  admit  persons 
under  sixteen  years  of  age.  Viewed  as  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  exclude  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age, 
the  law  is  e£fective. 

J  The  foregoing  are  departments  of  peculiar  interest  in 
the  industry .  The  others  are  composed  mainly  of  unskilled 
labor,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  large  proportion  of  those 
whose  wages  are  less  than  20  cents  an  hour,  such  aa  the 
oleo  workers  and  glue  workers,  95  per  cent.,  wool  workers, 
70  per  cent.,  and  so  on.  Taking  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
it  is  mamtamed  by  the  union  statisticians  that  one-quarter 
of  the  employees  eligible  to  membership  received  less 
than  18i  cents  per  hour.  The  packers  assert  that  the 
proportion  was  only  6  per  cent.  It  was  on  behalf  of  this 
25  per  cent,  that  the  skilled  workmen  lost  eight  weeks 
work  and  jeopardized  their  jobs,  and  on  behalf  of  this 
6  per  cent,  that  the  packers  lost  several  million  dollars. 
The  motives  on  the  part  of  the  strikers  were  partly 
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sentimental^  partly  for  self-preservation.  The  senti- 
mental side  appealed  to  the  public,  and  was  strongly  em- 
phasized. But  there  was  also  a  profound  self-interest 
involved,  in  that,  through  the  minute  division  of  labor, 
promotion  from  the  lower  ranks  can  be  made  witiiout 
much  training.  The  packers  contended  that  in  the  case 
of  the  unskilled  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  with  its 
market  rate  of  wages,  could  not  be  overruled;  and  they 
pointed  to  the  3,000  to  5,000  transient  laborers  who  gath- 
ered every  morning  at  seven  o'clock  at  the  several  time- 
keeping stations,  asking  for  work,  when  not  cme-tenth 
of  their  number  coukl  be  employed.  It  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  ability  to  pay  the  minimum  asked;  for  the  five 
packing  companies  controlled  the  bulk  of  the  business, 
and  through  favorable  freight  rates,  their  own  car  lines, 
utilization  of  by-products,  and  minute  division  of  labor, 
their  position  was  more  favorable  than  that  of  the  ''in- 
dependents," who  did  not  have  these  advantages,  and 
yet  were  paying  the  wages  asked  for.  The  packers  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  minimum  pay  of  men  m  the  killing, 
cutting,  casing  and  beef-loading  departments  to  17^ 
cents  an  hour,  a  reduction  of  1  cent.  All  other  classes 
of  imskilled  labor  were  to  be  left  ''open"  without  a  wage 
scale,  by  which  transient  labor  mi^t  be  paid  as  low  as 
16^  cents.  A  minimum  wage  of  18^  cents  was  more  than 
such  inexperienced  labor  was  worth.  It  was  necessary 
to  have  this  floating  supply  only  in  order  to  fill  the  places 
of  absentees,  so  that  the  gangs  might  not  suffer.  But  the 
union  contended  that,  when  once  employed  at  16^  cents 
an  hour,  those  who  were  getting  18^  cents  would  be  dis- 
charged; and  there  were  known  enough  cases  of  men 
at  18^  cents  being  discharged  and  rehired  at  16^  cents 
to  convince  them  that  such  would  happen  all  along  the 
line.  After  the  strike  the  packers  reduced  large  classes 
of  their  regular  unskilled  labor  1  and  2  cents  an  hour. 
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^The  demand  for  a  minimum  wage  above  the  market 
rate  was  also  necessary  to  the  permanency  of  the  union^ 
since  it  had  been  fomid  that  those  who  received  only  market 
wages  refused  to  pay  dues.  It  is  true  that  nearly  all 
of  them  came  out  on  strike  with  the  othero;  but  it  was  the 
tmion  tiieory  that,  if  a  minimum  of  18^  cents  could  be 
established,  the  companies  could  not  then  afford  to  em- 
ploy transient  labor,  which  was  worth  only  16^  cents, 
and  therefore  better  men  would  seek  these  positions,  and 
union  men  would  be  preferred  by  the  employers  to  non- 
union men.  This  was  in  lieu  of  a  demand  for  the  "closed 
shop,''  for  which  none  of  the  imions  had  asked,  but  which 
the  skilled  men  had  secured  in  practice,  as  is  shown  by 
the  agreement  of  the  cattle  butchers  that,  in  the  absence 
of  any  skilled  man,  those  doing  the  same  kind  of  work 
would  attempt  to  make  up  the  loss.  A  minimum  wage 
would  have  lessened  the  number  of  transient  laborers 
emplo3red,  and  would  have  made  the  position  of  union 
laborers  steadier  through  the  year.  The  importance  of 
this  factor  is  seen  by  consulting  the  census^  of  1900, 
which  shows  that,  in  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the  greatest 
number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year  was 
81,416,  and  the  least-  nimiber  employed  at  any  one  time 
57,119.  In  other  words,  30  per  cent,  of  the  employees 
are  imemployed  in  the  slack  season.  This  proportion 
agrees  with  that  of  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  Qiicago, 
whose  employees  number  about  4,000  in  the  slack  season, 
and  6,000  in  the  busy  season.  If  practically  one-third 
of  the  employees  are  laid  off,  then,  of  course,  there  is  a 
wide  opening  for  new  men,  unless  blocked  by  the  "closed 
shop"  or  obstructed  by  the  minimum  wage.  The  em- 
ployers, as  compensation  for  reduction  in  hourly  rates 
of  pay,  have  promised  to  make  work  steadier,  so  that  the 
yearly  earnings  will  be  larger.    They  began  during  the 
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strike  by  enliBting  the  aid  of  the  commission  men,  and 
by  sending  thousands  of  circulars  to  cattle  raisers  and 
shippers,  urging  a  better  distribution  of  their  shipments 
through  the  week.  The  custom  has  long  existed  of 
shipping  live  stock  on  Satiuxiay  and  Simday,  so  that  the 
arrivals  of  cattle  during  a  typical  week  would  be  30,000 
on  Monday,  8,000  on  Tuesday,  30,000  on  Wednesday, 
dwindling  to  200  on  Saturday.  If  the  shippers  were 
organized,  this  appeal  might  be  effective;  but  there  is  at 
present  no  certainty  of  its  results.  And,  even  if  ship- 
ments were  equalized  through  the  week,  this  would  not 
remedy  the  more  serious  inequality  in  distribution  through 
the  year,  since  live  stock  is  a  seasonal  product  following 
grass  and  com. 

V  Perhaps  the  fact  of  greatest  social  significance  is  that 
the  strike  of  1904  was  not  merely  a  strike  of  skilled  labor 
for  the  unskilled,  but  was  a  strike  of  Americanized  Irish, 
Germans,  and  Bohemians  in  behalf  of  Slovaks,  Poles, 
Lithuanians,  and  negroes.  The  strike  was  defeated  by 
bringing  in  men  from  the  companies'  own  branch  houses 
for  the  skilled  occupations  and  negroes  and  Greeks  for 
the  unskilled  occupations. 

This  substitution  of  races  has  been  a  continuing  proc- 
ess for  twenty  years.  At  the  time  of  the  strike  of  1886 
the  men  were  American,  Irish,  and  German;  and  the  strike 
was  defeated  by  splitting  their  forces  rather  than  by 
introducing  new  nationalities.  After  that  date  the  Bo- 
hemians entered  in  large  numbers,  although  a  few  of 
them  had  begun  work  as  early  as  1882.  Bohemians 
have  worked  then*  way  forward  imtil,  of  the  24  men  get- 
ting 50  cents  an  hour  in  two  of  the  cattle-killing  gangs,  12 
are  Bohemians,  and  the  others  are  German,  Irish,  and 
American.  The  Bohemian  is  considered  to  be  the  com- 
ing man  in  the  business.    The  Americans  as  wage-earners 
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have  practically  been  driven  out  of  the  stock  yards,  and 
are  being  followed  by  the  Irish  and  Gennans.  Those 
who  have  accumulated  money  leave  for  something  more 
certain.  The  Germans  are  held  mainly  by  the  large 
number  of  homes  they  have  purchased  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; and  this  has  seemed  to  be  the  future  of  the  Bo- 
hemians and  Poles,  who  have  been  purchasing  homes 
for  several  years,  and  of  the  Slovaks  and  Lithuanians, 
who  have  begun  during  the  past  two  years.  The  feeling 
of  security  since  the  imion  was  established  three  years 
ago  has  stimulated  the  tendency  to  home  ownership  among 
all  these  nationalities,  although  as  yet  there  are  many 
Slovaks  and  Lithuanians  who  return  with  their  savings 
to  their  native  land.  The  Irish  show  wide  diversities 
of  character,  noticeable  in  contrast  with  the  imiformity 
of  other  races.  In  general  there  is  a  rising  class  and  a 
degenerating  class.  Neither  class  shows  any  inclination 
towards  home  ownership.  But  the  Irish  of  the  rising 
class  have  a  much  stronger  desire  than  the  Germans  or 
Bohemians  to  educate  their  children  rather  than  put 
them  to  work.  This  class  of  Irish  have  been  leaving  the 
industry,  except  as  held  back  by  a  f oremanship  or  skilled 
trade  or  by  a  salaried  position  in  the  imion,  of  which 
they  have  been  the  aggressive  organizers  and  leaders. 
With  the  defeat  of  the  imion,  doubtless  many  more  of 
them  will  leave.  The  other  class,— the  degenerating 
Irish, — displaced  by  the  Slav,  have  become  casual  la- 
borers, without  definite  place  in  any  industry. 

The  older  nationalities  have  already  disappeared  from 
the  unskilled  occupations,  most  of  which  now  are  entirely 
manned  by  Slovaks,  Poles,  and  Lithuanians.  The  Poles 
began  to  appear  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  Bohe- 
mians, though  not  in  as  large  numbers;  and  they  have 
not  advanced  in  the  same  proportion.  The  Slovaks  and 
Lithuanians  were  first  seen  in  1899.    One  Slovak  who  has 
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been  in  the  yards  ten  years  has  worked  himself  up  to  a 
50-cent  job;  but  he  is  exceptional,  and  these  two  races 
have  as  yet  only  shared  with  the  negroes  the  unskilled 
positions.  The  negroes  first  came  during  the  strike  of 
1894,  when  many  were  imported  from  the  South  and  large 
cities.  An  intense  race  hatred  sprang  up  among  the 
Americans  and  Europeans,  who  thought  the  negroes  were 
favored  by  the  employers;  and  this  seemed  to-be  leading  to 
a  race  war.  The  conflict  was  averted  by  the  union,  which 
admitted  the  negroes  on  equal  terms  with  the  whites. 
This  hatred  has  been  renewed  during  the  recent  strike, 
when  several  thousand  negroes  were  again  imported. 
Notwithstanding  the  alleged  favoritism  towards  the  ne- 
groes, they  have  not  advanced  to  the  skilled  positions, 
mainly  because  they  dislike  the  long  apprenticeship  and 
steady  work  at  low  pay  which  lead  to  such  positions.  As 
strike  breakers,  they  were  attracted  by  the  easy  work, 
free  board  and  lodging,  and  wages  of  $2.25  a  day  instead 
of  the  $1.85  asked  by  the  union;  but  in  times  of  peace  they 
are  not  steady  workers  at  the  low  wages  of  the  Slav. 

Italians  have  never  found  a  place  in  the  trade;  and  the 
experience  of  the  Greeks,  who  first  appeared  in  1904,  has 
been  curious.  Several  himdred  Greeks  in  Chicago  have 
established  themselves  as  fruit  dealers.  When  300  of 
their  coimtrymen,  recently  landed  from  Macedonia,  Al- 
tered the  yards,  these  storekeepers  were  boycotted,  and 
several  of  them  bankrupted.  Through  the  Greek  consul 
and  the  Greek  priest  the  merchants  endeavored  to  per- 
suade the  Greeks  to  withdraw  from  the  yards;  but  they 
did  not  leave  until  the  strike  was  settled,  and  then  they 
went  in  a  body  to  another  part  of  the  country. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  mingling  of  races  in  the  stock 
yards  is  similar  to  that  in  other  large  American  indus- 
tries, and  the  problem  is  a  trying  one  both  for  the  civic 
neighborhood  and  for  the  union  organizers.    Unlike  the 
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union  in  1886  under  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  present 
organization  sprang  from  the  butcher  workmen  them- 
selves: the  former  had  been  officered  from  without.  In 
the  union  meetings  the  speeches  are  translated  often  into 
three  or  four  languages,  and  much  trouble  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  dishonest  or  prejudiced  interpreters,  though 
with  experience  these  are  weeded  out.  The  races  are 
brought  together;  and,  where  four  years  ago  scarcely  a 
Polish,  Slovak,  or  Lithuanian  family  had  a  member  who 
could  speak  or  imderstand  English,  now  nearly  all  have  each 
at  least  one  such  member.  Race  conflicts  were  infrequent 
because  the  races  were  kept  apart  by  language,  distrust, 
and  the  influence  of  the  priests;  but  there  were  frequent 
factional  fights  between  religious  societies  of  the  same 
race,  especially  among  the  Poles,  each  society  having  its 
own  patron  saint.  There  were  also  many  arrests  for 
drunkenness,  wife-beating,  and  neighborhood  quarrels. 
Curiously  enough,  these  disorderly  acts  dropped  off  en- 
tirely from  the  date  when  the  strike  took  effect,  and  the 
arrests  fell  off  90  per  cent.  The  strike  continued  eight 
weeks,  and  the  police  inspector  in  charge  of  the  district 
is  reported  as  saying:  "The  leaders  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  conducting  the  most  peaceful  strike  Chicago  has 
ever  had.  Compared  with  other  big  strikes,  such  as  the 
railroad  strike  of  1894,  the  teamsters'  strike  of  1902,  or 
the  stock-yards  strike  of  1886,  there  was  no  violence." 

The  substitution  of  races  has  evidently  nm  along  the 
line  of  lower  standards  of  living.  The  latest  arrivals,  the 
Lithuanians  and  Slovaks,  are  probably  the  most  oppressed 
of  the  peasants  of  Europe;  and  18  cents  for  a  day  of  12 
or  14  hours  in  the  Carpathian  foot-hills  becomes  18  cents 
an  hour  in  the  stock  yards.  Even  with  only  four  days 
work  a  week  the  Slovak's  position  is  greatly  improved; 
for  in  Uhrosko  he  had  no  work  in  winter.  Yet  his  im- 
proved position  shows  itself,  not  in  more  expensive  living. 
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but  in  fabulous  savings  gained  by  packing  sometimes  as 
many  as  12  persons  in  3  rooms,  taking  in  boarders,  and 
sending  his  children  to  work..  The  new  arrivals  of  this 
class  of  labor  swell  the  ranks  of  the  thousands  waiting  at 
the  packing-house  gates  every  morning,  and  to  them  there 
is  little  difference  between  18  cents  and  16  cents  an  hour. 
Yet  it  is  most  remarkable  that  those  ab'eady  on  the  groimd 
came  out  with  the  imion,  and  did  not  go  back  until  the 
strike  was  declared  off. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  with  wage  conditions,  racial 
elements,  and  former  grievances  such  as  they  were,  the 
imion,  when  it  acquired  power,  should  have  carried  a 
high  hand.  Besides  the  restrictions  themselves,  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  enforced  was  irritating.  Every 
department  or  division  had  its  ''house  committee"  of 
3  stewards,  who  often  acted  as  if  they  had  more  authority 
than  the  foreman  or  superintendent;  and  frequently,  when 
a  union  rule  was  violated,  they  stopped  the  work  "  in  the 
middle  of  the  game."  When  it  is  stated  that  the  super- 
intendent of  one  of  the  largest  firms  had  to  deal  with  120 
of  these  committees,  it  need  create  no  surprise  to  learn 
that  he  felt  relieved  when  the  strike  came.  The  principal 
grievance  was  the  violation  of  their  own  constitution  and 
agreements,  which  forbade  locals  or  house  committees  to 
stop  work  and  required  all  matters  to  be  referred  to  higher 
officers  for  settlement  with  the  company.  The  rank  and 
file  and  the  lower  officers  were  insubordinate.  Yet  the 
superintendents  observed  that  the  imions,  as  they  gained 
experience,  were  electing  more  conservative  leaders  and 
that  petty  troubles  were  bemg  more  easily  handled.  This 
encouraging  prospect  for  the  imion  was  blighted  by  the 
blunder  and  disaster  of  the  strike. 

John  R.  Commons. 

UNrVEBSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 
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ENGLISH  CUSTOMARY  TENURE  IN  THE  TUDOR 

PERIOD. 

/.    Russian  Interest  in  English  Agrarian  History. 

An  American  or  an  English  student  who  publishes 
the  results  of  his  studies  on  English  agrarian  history 
need  make  no  long  introductory  remarks;  but  a  Russian 
studying  the  rural  changes  of  the  Tudor  period  should 
perhaps  explain  the  groimd  of  his  interest  in  the  subject. 
He  may  seem  to  be  working  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
He  does  not  possess  the  local  knowledge  which  makes 
antiquarian  research  so  much  easier  for  many  English 
scholars.  He  does  not  breathe  the  happy  atmosphere  of 
the  common  law.  He  is  not  accustomed  either  to  great 
wealth  or  to  intense  economic  intercourse.  Therefore,  he 
is  apt  to  err  in  his  ROckschliisse  from  the  present  condi- 
tions of  English  life. 

But,  if  he  long  remains  a  stranger  in  a  London  street 
and  in  a  Lancashire  mill  of  to-day,  he  may  feel  him- 
self more  at  home  amidst  the  open  fields  and  lonely 
wastes  of  a  Tudor  manor.  The  contemporary  Russian 
village  retams  many  traits  which  may  seem  archaic 
to  a  Western  eye.  Yet  the  Russian  rural  conditions 
of  to-day  are  by  no  means  identical  with  those  of 
the  Tudor  period.  During  the  last  three  centuries  we 
have,  in  our  own  manner,  passed  through  an  evolu- 
tion analogous  to  that  of  the  happier  Western  peoples. 
When  our  so-called  patriotic  joiimalists  are  extolling  the 
freshness  of  the  race  unspoiled  by  Western  civilization,  they 
suffer  from  a  short-sighted  delusion,  imless  they  be  guilty 
of  hypocrisy.    We  were  included  in  the  conmiimity  of 
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Christian  nations  no  later  than  the  Scandinavians.  We 
had  feudal  institutions  of  our  own  at  the  same  time  with 
the  French  and  the  English.  The  political  unification 
of  the  huge  Muscovite  czardom  and  the  formation  of  the 
Great  Russian  nation^ity  had  been  brought  to  an  end 
perhaps  before  the  corresponding  events  took  place  in 
the  France  of  the  Valois  or  of  the  Bourbons.  As  to  the 
development  of  the  bureaucratic  autocracy,  we  may 
claim  the  dubious  honor  of  priority  over  some  Western 
societies.  The  enlightened  despotism  of  the  eighteenth 
centiuy  numbers  two  Russian  monarchs  among  its  most 
illustrious  representatives.  During  the  last  century,  at 
least,  the  upper  classes  of  Russian  society  were  eag- 
erly imbibing  all  the  streams  and  rivulets  of  Western 
thought  and  belief.  A  cultivated  Russian  of  to-day  is 
in  his  ideas  not  behind  a  cultivated  American  or  Eng- 
lishman. I  am  afraid,  he  too  often, — and  hardly  to 
his  own  advantage, — is  some  steps  in  advance  of  the 
latter.  We  may  be  a  backward  nation:  we  are  not  a 
virgin  soil.  Not  a  childish  innocence,  but  causes  far  deeper 
and  gloomier,  are  lying  at  the  root  of  our  numerous  and 
conspicuous  shortcomings.  We  have  listened  to  the  in- 
structive lessons  of  European  history.  We  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  master  them,  and  to  profit  by  them  as  we 
ought. 

However,  the  capital  fact  remains.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  present  conditions  of  Russian  life,  though  perhaps 
concealing  a  great  future,  are  much  behind  those  of  West- 
em  Europe  and  of  the  United  States.  A  foreign  ob- 
server, especially  at  the  present  moment,  grasps  more 
easily  the  political  and  military  side  of  the  situation. 
For  a  Russian  the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  the 
question  are  even  more  ominous.  Is  it  not  futile  to  ex- 
pect real  political  progress  and  solid  military  strength 
from  a  coimtry  where,  for  a  large  majority,  the  economic 
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standard  of  life  is  very  low,  and  where  the  "masses"  for 
the  most  part  live  in  scattered  villages,  hardly  conscious 
of  their  own  collective  interests,  not  to  speak  of  higher 
national  aims  and  ideals? 

A  foreigner  here,  again,  must  be  on  his  guard  against 
excessive  simplification  of  Russian  economic  conditions, 
which  are  no  longer  primitive  and  rudimentary.  We  have 
our  railroads  and  banks,  as  well  as  great  factories, 
though  they  are  few  in  Comparison  with  the  West.  There 
is  plenty  of  Hausindustrie  in  the  villages.  Our  minister 
of  finance  has  at  his  disposal  a  large  staff  of  trained  offi* 
cials,  and  our  budget  is  the  greatest  of  the  world.  Our 
sugar  distillers  have  thoroughly  studied  the  art  of  trust- 
forming  and  of  dumping.  But  do  the  just  mentioned 
concomitants  of  an  advanced  society  penetrate  deeply 
enough  into  the  daily  life  to  put  their  definite  stamp 
on  the  whole  national  economy?  In  spite  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  manufacturing  concerns  and  mining  enterprises, 
agriculture  of  a  raw  type  remains  the  staple  national  in- 
dustry. Peasant  proprietors  have  in  their  hands  about 
two-fifths  of  the  whole  territory.  They  cultivate  on  their 
own  behalf  much  more  than  that,  because  they  hold 
under  leases  a  considerable  part  of  the  land  which  belongs 
to  the  state  and  to  the  nobles.  With  few  exceptions  they 
practise  still  the  three-field  system.  Among  the  peas- 
ants communal  property  prevails  over  individual  owner- 
ship. The  holdings  still  consist  of  narrow  strips  scat- 
tered over  numerous  shots  of  the  open  fields;  and  peri- 
odical redivisions  of  the  whole  arable,  though  becommg 
rarer,  are  by  no  means  unknown.  The  land  laws  of  the 
Russian  empire  do  not  apply  to  the  peasant  conmiunal 
soil.  Succession  in  land,  alienation  of  land,  complicated 
relations  between  conmiunal  and  individual,  or  rather 
family,  rights  in  land,  are  regulated  by  the  local  unwrit- 
ten custom,  which  is  supposed  to  guide  the  village  moot 
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and  the  district  court,  where  a  few  elected  peasants  act 
as  assessors  and  judges,  now,  however,  under  the  strong  in- 
fluence of  officials  nominated  by  the  government  from 
amongst  the  local  gentry.  Every  Russian  of  average 
intelligence,  who  lives  in  the  country  or  spends  there  his 
holidays,  without  any  effort  of  historical  research  and 
imagination,  learns  from  immediate  observation  and 
daily  intercourse  the  essential  features  of  the  mediaeval 
economic  system.  Perhaps  I  may  be  right  in  describing 
this  as  an  advantage  for  a  student  of  English  agrarian 
history. 

And  the  legislators  have  taken  care  that  this  state  of 
things  should  last  as  long  as  possible.  The  government, 
not  without  good  reason  of  its  own,  considers  the  exist- 
ence of  a  numerous  class  of  peasant  proprietors  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  a  soimd  autocratic  and  bureau- 
cratic regime.  Therefore,  inalienability  of  communal  land 
to  non-members  of  the  local  peasant  commimity  is  a 
settled  principle  of  policy  in  our  land  laws. 

But  the  Russian  legislators  are  not  all-powerful.  They 
do  their  best  to  prevent  radical  innovations  in  the  village 
of  to-day,  yet  they  are  helpless  to  achieve  their  end. 
Some  still  stronger  forces  are  at  work;  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  every  conscientious  observer,  important  changes  are 
going  on  in  our  coimtry  life.  The  more  conspicuous 
changes  took  place  and  are  still  proceeding  on  the  land 
belonging  to  the  nobles.  Since  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs,  the  nobility,  as  a  whole,  has  lost  a  considerable 
part  of  its  landed  property,  which  has  passed  partly  into 
the  hands  of  the  peasants,  but  chiefly  into  those  of  a 
new  middle  class  of  very  mixed  composition:  (1)  bankers, 
great  merchants,  and  manufacturers;  (2)  professional 
people  of  all  kinds,  many  of  them  officials;  (3)  small  mer- 
chants, well-to-do  artisans,  publicans.  And  the  land  that 
remained  with  the  nobles  has  often  changed  its  proprie- 
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tor.  The  small  country  gentlemen,  whose  own  resources 
are  msufficient,  and  who  humbly  apply  to  an  influential 
official  or  court  favorite  for  a  lucrative  office  in  the  local 
government,  for  a  gratuitous  education  of  their  chil- 
dren m  the  privileged  state  schools,  for  an  additional 
mortgage  loan  at  low  interest  in  the  nobility  state  bank, 
these  were  and  are  still  the  representatives  of  state  power 
in  the  coimtry  life,  being  a  handy  tool  and  a  docile  instru- 
ment of  governmental  policy.  But  they  are  decreasing 
in  numbers  and  giving  way  to  nobles  of  a  more  inde- 
pendent type.  The  noble  estates  are  becoming  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  well-to-do  gentlemen  farmers,  who 
understand  very  well  how  to  manage  their  budget  and 
to  make  the  utmost  profit  out  of  their  land,  or  else  these 
estates  are  kept  by  the  very  rich  magnates,  who  stand 
near  the  court,  and  are  wont  to  give  orders,  not  to  receive 
them. 

The  changes  in  the  peasant  households,  perhaps  less 
on  the  surface,  are  hardly  less  significant.  For  a  long 
time  the  cultivated  Russians,  though  they  could  not  deny 
the  great  poverty  of  their  peasants,  thought  honestly 
and  with  a  certain  pride  that  the  sad  picture  had 
its  good  side,  and  that  Western  pauperism  was  un- 
known on  Russian  soil.  They  could  retort  that  vastness 
of  territory,  comparative  scarcity  of  population,  preva- 
lence of  communal  property,  with  its  equal  distribution 
of  land,  allowed  the  average  peasant  family  to  have  its 
own  holding  and  farmmg  stock,  and  guaranteed  to  the 
great  majority  of  population  at  least  the  necessary  mini- 
mum of  existence  and  the  happiness  of  economic  inde- 
pendence. Whatever  be  the  applicability  of  that  opinion 
to  the  past,  almost  all  observers  agree  tiiat  the  situation 
of  to-day  is  much  different.  The  peasant  population 
grow8  much  faster  than  the  area  of  landed  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  peasants.    The  methods  of  peasant  farm- 
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ing  are,  undoubtedly,  improving  in  some  localities,  but 
in  very  many  cases  they  remain  stationary;  and,  where 
they  are  improving,  it  is  only  at  a  slow  pace,  which  can- 
not satisfy  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce,  or  rather 
for  money  which  can  be  realized  for  it.  The  peasants 
are  thirstmg  for  land;  and  there  has  been  a  most  remark- 
able rise  in  prices  of  land,  especially  in  recent  years. 
Where  the  peasants  cannot  buy  the  land,  they  are  taking 
it  on  leases  in  the  neighborhood;  and,  under  the  pressure 
of  economic  necessity,  they  are  willing  to  pay  high  or 
even  enormous  rents.  The  area  of  peasant  leaseholds 
is  already  very  considerable,  and  it  has  a  tendency  to 
increase.  The  moujik  becomes  at  the  same  time  landed 
proprietor  and  leaseholder.  And  the  leaseholder  is  of 
the  unhappiest  kind,  as  his  leasehold  interest  is  precari- 
ous in  the  highest  degree.  The  state  of  the  Russian  law 
concerning  land  leases  is  very  unsatisfactory,  partly  be- 
cause the  growth  of  leases  is  a  new  departure  in  our  eco- 
nomic history,  partly  because  every  serious  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  question  is  likely  to  sow  discontent  in  the 
influential  class,  which  is  receiving  rents  and  not  paying 
them. 

Even  on  his  own  land  the  peasant  is  often  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  economic  independence.  With  every 
year  he  is  brought  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of 
the  money  economy.  Taxation  is  perhaps  the  chief  com- 
pelling force  in  this  direction.  Then  come  local  rates 
of  different  kinds  and  the  leasehold  rents.  Some  old 
peasant  industries,  such  as  home  spinning  and  home 
weaving,  are  decaying;  some  new  wants,  such  as  tea  or 
oil  light,  are  gaining  ground;  and  the  peasant  family  must 
buy  for  cash  what  it  formerly  produced  at  home.  Many 
families  cannot  afford  to  pay  all  that  is  demanded  from 
them.  They  do  not  become  landless  paupers  at  once; 
but  they  move,  and  sometimes  move  very  rapidly,  towards 
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the  border  of  pauperism.  They  may  let  the  whole  of 
their  holding  or  a  part  of  it  to  a  happier  neighbor.  They 
may  sell  the  live  stock  and  the  agricultural  implements 
which  they  can  best  spare.  The  number  of  peasant 
households,  with  scanty  stock  or  with  no  live  stock  at 
all  has  in  many  places  increased  in  an  alarming  propor- 
tion, especially  as  a  result  of  the  numerous  bad  crops  of 
the  last  fifteen  years.  They  may  send  some  members 
of  the  family  into  a  town  or  into  a  factory,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  a  substantial  part  of  the  wages  here  earned 
will  be  sent  home  to  fill  the  gaps  of  the  family  budget. 
It  is  often  surprising  and  touching  to  see  how  faithfully 
such  hopes  are  fulfilled.  From  the  poorest  district^  of 
Central  Russia,  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peas- 
ant artisans  (joiners,  carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers, 
fullers)  are  going  yearly  to  the  richer  or  moneynspend- 
ing  outskirts  of  the  vast  empire,  and  bringing  back  or 
sending  considerable  amounts  of  cash,  which  preserve  their 
village  households  from  utter  ruin.  Even  the  factory 
operatives  in  steady  employment  do  not  necessarily  lose 
all  connection  with  their  native  village.  They  may  reg- 
ularly send  money  to  their  country  relatives;  and  they 
expect  to  get  an  old-age  pension  in  return,  m  the  form 
of  support  at  home,  when,  broken  by  age  or  disease,  they 
are  thrown  out  from  the  factory.  In  a  less  advanced 
stage  of  evolution  they  leave  their  place  for  some  weeks 
during  harvest,  and  return  to  the  coimtry  to  help  their 
family.  Generations  will  pass  before  the  last  "tie  be- 
tween town  and  village" — ^which  plays  such  a  promment 
part  in  the  writings  of  recent  Russian  economists — is 
altogether  broken.  But  it  becomes  broken  at  last,  and 
the  village  feels  heavily  the  separation.  When  any  one 
loses,  some  one  must  gain.  While  many  peasants  fall 
into  pauperism,  other  people  rise  to  prosperity.  And 
it  is  the  number  of  the  normal  middle-sized  peasant  house- 
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holds  that  is  always  on  the  decrease.  A  lucky  railway 
contractor  on  a  small  scale,  a  thriving  publican  (before 
the  introduction  of  the  state  monopoly  in  the  liquor 
trade);  a  clever  middleman  dealing  in  com,  wool,  eggs, 
timber,  remaining  legally  a  peasant  and  member  of  a 
peasant  commimity,  can  find  his  way  to  riches,  while 
his  neighbors  are  ruining  themselves;  and  for  a  village 
money-lender  no  other  situation  can  be  more  desirable. 
Thus  important  differences  of  interests  and  sentiments 
arise  or  multiply  in  the  coimtry  life,  taking  the  place  of 
the  former  equality.  Old  combinations  grow  weaker, 
new  social  groups  spring  into  existence.  The  traditional 
fabric  of  rural  society  is  imdergoing  a  process  of  disin- 
tegration, and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  foretell  or  to 
guess  what  will  be  the  ultimate  result. 

The  answers  to  the  crucial  question  concerning  the 
future  of  the  Russian  peasantry  were  widely  divergent, 
but  the  utmost  gravity  of  the  problem  itself  was  seldom 
denied  by  anybody.  And  before  attention  was  diverted 
from  it,  before  public  interest  became  absorbed  in  the 
recrudescence  of  bilateral  political  terrorism  and  in  the 
little-expected  war,  it  was  largely  the  agrarian  problem 
which  divided  the  feeble  cmrents  and  undercurrents  of 
public  opinion.  Many  well-meaning  people  could  not 
give  up  the  Slav  village  commimity,  and  continued  to 
believe  in  the  vitality  of  the  old-fashioned  peasant.  The 
commoner  became  idealized.  He  was  endowed  with 
high  moral  qualities  and  with  a  natiu*al  bias  towards 
social  justice  and  Christian  equality.  All  evils  of  rural 
life  came  from  without,  from  the  harsh  pressure  of  a  bad 
state,  from  the  still  worse  influence  of  modem  capitalism. 
If  the  village  could  be  let  alone,  it  would  again  return  to 
its  lost  status  of  innocence  and  prosperity.  There  were 
also  strong  partisans  of  industrial  socialism.  They  con- 
sidered the  traditional  agrarian  conditions  as  the  chief 
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stumbling-block  to  the  millennium  of  the  ZvJcunftsstacU. 
The  peasant  was  to  be  transformed  into  a  factory  work- 
man or  into  an  agricultural  laborer,  in  order  that  politi- 
cal and  economic  progress  might  take  place.  The  more 
enthusiastic  upholders  of  this  view  foretold  the  im- 
minent doom  of  the  present  rural  regime.  Moderate 
people  preferred  to  abor  for  a  gradual  amelioration  of  the 
situation.  And  numerous  pessimists  despaired  of  the 
future  of  their  country,  where  the  rural  population  was 
so  much  behind  the  age,  so  insensible  of  their  deprivation 
of  civic  rights  and  political  activity. 

An  educated  Russian  breathes  an  air  where  old  or 
antiquated  institutions  are  mingled  with  elements  of 
change  and  uncertainty.  Many  agrarian  topics,  which 
afford  a  mere  antiquarian  interest  to  a  Western  scholar, 
convey  to  a  Russian  a  keen  flavor  of  actuality,  and  there- 
fore take  a  stronger  hold  on  him.  The  views  which  he 
will  form  about  the  future  of  the  village  community,  the 
vitality  of  the  peasant  proprietors,  the  merits  of  capi- 
talist farming,  may  regulate  in  many  ways  his  daily  con- 
duct. And,  being  eager  to  guess  the  result  of  the  rural 
changes  going  on  before  his  eyes,  he  looks  for  some  clew 
to  the  riddle,  wherever  he  may  hope  to  find  it.  Thus 
he  comes  naturally  to  the  history  of  more  advanced  na- 
tions, where  similar  conditions  have  prevailed  in  the 
more  or  less  remote  past,  but  where  they  gave  way  to 
modem  arrangements.  What  have  been  the  causes  and 
the  results  of  the  rural  revolution  in  the  West?  How 
far  has  it  been  of  a  universal  character,  and  how  far  can 
it  be  avoided  or  modified  in  a  society  living  in  different 
circiunstances?  What  has  been  the  balance  of  good  and 
evil  during  and  after  the  change?  And  he  resolves  to 
study  some  points  of  Western  agrarian  history,  though 
of  a  special  and  technical  kind.  In  my  own  case  it  has 
been  the  legal  history  of  the  English  customary  tenure. 
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In  the  above  remarks  I  have  wished  to  pomt  out  some 
motives  of  a  national  kind  which  may  lead  a  Russian 
to  the  study  of  English  agrarian  history,  and  thus  to 
introduce  a  siunmary  of  the  contents  of  a  book  which 
appeared  last  year  in  Russian,  under  the  title  The  Eng- 
lish  Village  of  the  Tudor  Period.^  My  intention  in  this 
work  was  to  trace  the  legal  evolution  of  copyhold,  chiefly 
during  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  and  to  determine  how 
far  the  fate  of  the  English  peasant  proprietors  can  be 
explained  by  the  legal  peculiarities  of  their  tenure.  Dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  valuable  works  (some  of  them, 
indeed,  classical)  have  created  the  history  of  the  English 
feudal  peasantry,  which,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  consid- 
ered now  as  written,  at  least  in  its  broad  outlines.  But 
before  the  recent  publications  of  Mr.  Leadam  the  agra- 
rian history  of  the  important  Tudor  period  remained  an 
almost  untrodden  ground.  Mr.  Leadam  did  conspicu- 
ous service  by  putting  some  fundamental  questions 
and  by  greatly  enlarging  our  stock  of  trustworthy  in- 
formation. But,  with  all  deference  to  this  scholar,  I 
am  bound  to  confess  that  I  have  disagreed  with  him  on 
many  important  points  where  I  had  to  consider  either 
his  interpretations  of  the  sources  or  his  general  views. 


//.    The  ViUein  Pedigree  of  Copyhold. 

The  necessary  starting-point  of  my  essay  was  a  study 
mto  the  origins  of  copyhold  tenure.  The  general  idea 
of  copyhold  depends  very  much  on  the  notion  which  one 
has  of  its  pedigree.  In  this  question  there  is  no  unanim- 
ity of  learned  opinion.  I  may  point  out  three  different 
views.    Mr.   Leadam  denies  every   connection   between 

1  Algxfcndw  Savine,  AnoUytkaya  Dwrtrniya  g  E-pohhyt  Tudorov,  Ifoaoow,  1903, 
adii,  +486.  Since  Dr.  Savine'i  valuable  work  in  its  RuBsian  form  is  inaooassible  to 
many  students,  we  are  glad  to  present  the  author's  summary  of  the  main  results  of 
his  reeearobes.    [EnrroB's  Notb.] 
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the  customary  and  the  base  tenure.  The  later  copy- 
hold, according  to  him,  was  derived  from  the  villein  cus- 
tomary tenure  which  enjoyed  a  tolerable  security  in  the 
Norman  law  books.  There  was  not  much  room  for  change 
in  the  history  of  the  customary  tenure.  Copyhold  suc- 
ceeded to  the  legal  privileges  of  the  terra  vUlana,  and 
firmly  established  its  complete  security  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
agrarian  changes  of  the  Tudor  period  did  no  harm  to  the 
customary  tenants.  The  unhappy  tenants  at  will  on 
the  demesne  were  the  only  sufferers.  They  succeeded 
in  title  to  the  unfree  serfs,  whose  holdings  on  the  lord's 
demesne  possessed  a  merely  precarious  character,  and 
were  called  hoTvdagia  or  terrae  nativae.  Since  time  im- 
memorial base  tenure  and  customary  tenure  were  totally 
different.  Mr.  Leadam  stands  quite  alone  with  these 
bold  affirmations.  Most  specialists  admit  a  close  affin- 
ity between  copyhold  and  base  tenure,  and  refuse  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  serfs  and  villeins  of  the  age  of 
Bracton.  The  only  true  distinction  is  that  between  vil- 
lein status  and  villein  tenure.  For  Mr.  Pollock  the  first 
copyholders  were  descendants  or  successors  of  freemen 
who  held  villein  land  and  always  enjoyed  a  considerable 
security  of  tenure.  Copyholders  of  servile  origin  occur 
almost  exclusively  on  the  Celtic  soil  of  the  western  coun- 
ties, where  personal  serfdom  left  a  deep  trace  on  the 
base  tenure.  The  western  copyhold  is  mostly  copyhold 
of  imperfect  tenure,  either  for  years  or  for  life.  Mr. 
VinogradofiF  and  Mr.  Maitland  do  not  deny  that  people 
who  had  never  been  serfs  might  be  found  among  the  early 
copyholders.  But  they  consider  villeins  holding  villein 
land  as  the  chief  source  of  the  later  class  of  copy- 
holders. 

One  cannot  dismiss  these  discordant  views  as  mdififer- 
ent  for  a  history  of  the  Tudor  copyhold.    The  indorse- 
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ment  of  any  one  of  them  necessarily  involves  important 
further  admissions.  If  the  later  copyhold  has  nothing 
in  conmion  with  personal  serfdom  and  base  tenure,  it  is 
useless  to  look  in  its  history  for  elements  of  legal  inse- 
curity. Since  the  dawn  of  professional  tradition  the  tenure 
existed  under  state  tutelage,  and  at  the  Tudor  time  its 
legal  protection  grows  almost  superabimdant.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  fate  of  the  English  peasants,  according 
to  this  view,  would  not  lie  in  the  region  of  law.  Mr. 
Pollock  would  be  prepared  to  admit  an  insecurity  in  the 
Tudor  copyhold,  which  arose  from  the  base  origin  of  the 
tenure;  but  he  must  repudiate,  at  least  for  the  larger 
part  of  the  English  territory,  any  imfavorable  influence 
of  personal  servitude.  Mr.  Vinogradoflf  and  Mr.  Mait- 
land  could  easily  acknowledge  that  later  copyholders 
inherited  some  legal  disabilities  of  the  feudal  villeins, 
and  suffered  from  their  original  sin  during  the  social  strug- 
gles of  the  Tudor  period. 

In  order  to  test  the  different  views,  I  traced  the  devel- 
opment of  the  legal  theory  of  copyhold.  Walking  in 
the  steps  of  some  eminent  investigators,  I  went  from  the 
known  to  the  imknown,  from  Blackstone  to  Bracton. 
There  is  no  need  to  condense  for  English-speaking  readers 
Blackstone's  classical  pages  on  copyhold  tenure.  It  is 
sufficient  to  point  out  the  strange  contradiction  in  which 
he  is  involved.  On  the  one  side,  immutability  is  pro- 
claimed to  be  the  essence  of  copyhold.  It  is  impossible 
to  create  a  new  copyhold  or  to  change  the  manorial  cus- 
tom, which  always  runs  from  time  immemorial.  On  the 
other  side,  Blackstone  is  quite  emphatic  in  his  opinion 
that  copyhold  is  descended  from  a  very  low  origin;  that 
is  to  say,  from  feudal  villeinage.  But  a  wide  gulf  exists 
between  later  copyhold  and  villein  tenure.  Both  asser- 
tions of  Blackstone  cannot  be  indorsed.  A  choice  must 
be  made.    Either  copyhold  was  not  derived  from  villein 
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tenure  or  villein  tenure  did  not  remain  immutable  during 
its  transformation  into  copyhold. 

A  comparison  with  earlier  legal  theories  shows  which 
half  of  the  dilemma  is  true.  C!oke  and  Norden  are  good 
representatives  of  the  doctrine  for  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  C!oke  speaks  perhaps  even  more 
eloquently  than  Blackstone  on  the  security  of  copyhold 
and  on  the  power  of  manorial  custom.  But  suspicions 
are  aroused  by  this  very  eloquence.  If  the  situation 
was  beyond  dispute,  why  did  he  write  in  such  a  spirited 
way  ?  Was  he  not  moved  by  a  desire  to  win  a  dubious  case  ? 
In  some  respects  the  copyholder  of  Coke  has  not  yet 
attained  the  level  of  the  Blackstonian  statement.  Thus 
the  court  decisions  had  not  yet  established  the  common 
law  maximum  for  the  arbitrary  admission  fine.  And 
the  difficulty  for  a  copyholder  to  act  independently  in 
a  common  law  com*t  reveals  itself  from  Ck)ke's  pages 
more  clearly  than  from  Blackstone's.  This  impression 
is  not  enfeebled  after  a  study  of  the  Surveyor's  Dialogue, 
Norden  strongly  insists  on  the  variety  of  manorial  cus- 
toms. Copyhold  of  inheritance  is  not  the  only  type  of 
customary  tenme.  Tenures  for  lives  and  for  years  are 
very  common.  Fines  of  admission  are  certain  in  few 
manors.  Tenants  for  lives  and  for  years  always  pay 
arbitrary  fines.  One  goes  back  to  Kitchin,  and  finds  that 
a  copyholder's  position  becomes  still  less  favorable, — at 
any  rate,  less  certain.  Kitchin  is  very  friendly  to  copy- 
hold tenure.  He  speaks  seriously  about  its  ancient  free- 
dom and  its  venerable  Anglo-Saxon  descent.  Never- 
theless, he  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  legal  doctrme 
was  in  his  dajrs  in  its  period  of  formation,  and  that  very 
essential  parts  of  the  later  theory  continued  to  be  con- 
troversial. Some  chapters  of  Kitchin  may  convey  an 
impression  that  in  his  tune  copyholders  lived  under  hap- 
pier conditions  than  two  centuries  later.    Thus,  accord- 
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ing  to  his  Court  Leete,  the  lord  can  never  augment  the 
customary  amount  of  the  admission  fine,  and  a  copy- 
holder can  m  some  cases  bring  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin. 
On  the  other  hand,  Kitchin  remains  in  doubt  whether 
the  copyholders  enjoy  the  rights  which  became  indis- 
putable for  Coke  and  Blackstone.  He  expresses  contra- 
dictory opinions  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  copyholder 
bringing  an  action  of  trespass  against  the  lord,  and  even 
any  real  action  of  common  law.  He  does  not  believe 
that  every  copyhold  must  go  back  beyond  the  memory 
of  men.  The  lord  can  grant  any  land  by  copy;  and  eighty 
years  of  quiet  seisin  will  prove  a  sufficient  prescription, 
will  convert  the  temu^  into  ordmary  copyhold. 

In  an  earlier  tract,  in  Fitzherbert's  Surveyinge,  the 
manorial  custom  appears  in  a  condition  still  less  secure 
and  settled.  For  Fitzherbert  manorial  customs  are  gen- 
erally of  later  origm  than  the  Norman  Conquest.  The 
lord  has  the  right  to  augment  both  rent  and  fines.  Ab- 
sence of  security  for  customary  tenure  forms  a  great  ob- 
stacle to  agricultural  progress.  The  further  back  we  go, 
the  greater  becomes  the  imcertainty  and  insecurity  of 
copyhold  in  the  professional  tradition.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  copyhold  tenure  in  the  law  books  makes  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.  Littleton  is  very  short  and 
sometimes  very  obscm^  on  the  subject  of  copyhold. 
One  may  read  the  celebrated  section  77  over  and  over 
again,  but  little  can  be  squeezed  out  of  an  assurance 
that  a  lord  has  no  desire  to  infringe  a  reasonable  custom. 
Littleton  did  not  write  the  famous  words  about  Danby  and 
Brian;  long  before  Professor  Ashley,  Butler  had  pomted 
out  that  the  interpolation  first  appears  in  Redma}me's 
edition  of  1628.  Littleton  could  not  have  written  the  words 
in  question,  because  in  that  very  case  of  the  Year  Book 
(7  E.  IV.  19)  he  expresses  himself  strongly  against 
giving  to  the  copyholder  an  action  of  trespass  against 
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the  lord.  But  there  is  another  section  in  the  Tenures 
much  less  known  (82),  which  probably  implies  a  meagre 
protection  of  copyhold  by  the  common  law  court.  Lit- 
tleton says  that,  where  the  copyhold  is  of  inheritance 
and  the  lord  grants  the  land  to  a  stranger,  the  heir  can 
enter  the  tenement;  and  the  custom  of  the  manor  may 
help  him  in  some  cases  to  bar  the  lord  in  his  action  of 
trespass.  If  this  statement  is  correct,  it  means  that, 
when  a  copyholder  came  into  court  with  a  complaint,  the 
king's  justices  would  not  hear  him,  but  they  would  con- 
descend to  protect  him  in  some  cases  when  he  appeared 
as  defendant.  The  Ime  of  conduct  followed  by  the  learned 
judges,  through  its  very  want  of  consequence,  makes 
it  highly  probable  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  protection  of  copyholders  was  a  new  de- 
parture and  a  hazardous  thing  in  the  common  law  courts. 
The  laconic  brevity  of  both  chapters  devoted  by  Little- 
ton to  the  copyhold  tenure  is  not  their  only  striking  pe- 
culiarity. If  they  are  compared  with  the  much  longer 
chapter  on  tenure  en  viUenage,  a  decided  family  likeness 
between  both  tenures  is  evidently  apparent.  Suppose 
a  copyholder  and  a  freeman  holding  in  villenage  approached 
Littleton,  and  told  him  minutely  the  conditions  of  their 
tenures.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  would  have  been 
an  easy  matter  for  him  to  say  who  was  the  copyholder, 
and  who  the  tenens  in  viUenagio. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  entitled  now  to  formulate  the  result. 
The  retrogressive  survey  of  the  law  books  leads  us  from 
the  copyhold  to  the  tenure  in  villenage,  and  clearly 
leaves  us  imder  the  impression  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
immutability  of  manorial  custom  imderwent  many  changes 
before  it  received  the  definitive  shape  which  it  received 
in  Blackstone's  Commentaries  and  Considerations  on  Copy-- 
hold.  And,  as  our  best  authorities  teach  us  that  the 
typical  holder  of  villem  land  at  the  feudal  age  was  a  villein 
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in  blood,  it  becomes  probable  that  unfree  people  were 
ancestors  or  predecessors  of  the  copyholders. 

The  above  inference  as  to  the  base  origin  of  copyhold 
was  drawn  from  literary  sources.  Will  it  sustain  the 
ordeal  of  documentary  evidence?  Perhaps  it  will.  I 
have  made  no  special  study  of  the  feudal  period,  and  I 
must  confine  myself  here  almost  excltisively  to  the  Tudor 
evidence.  Base  customary  tenure  was  not  very  rare 
in  the  Tudor  period.  In  my  book  (pp.  127,  128)  I  have 
quoted  about  forty  manors  where  all  or  some  customary 
tenures  preserved  the  names  of  villein,  bond,  native. 
I  could  now  augment  the  table  by  further  examples  from 
the  Valor  EcclesiasHcus.  The  term  "villein"  occurs 
only  once  in  the  table.  The  usual  names  for  such  teniu'es 
are  "bond"  and  "native."  Almost  eversrwhere  the  base 
land  forms  a  part  of  the  customary  tenement,  and  does 
not  lie  in  the  demesne  of  the  manor.  The  bond  custom- 
ary tenements  were  very  seldom  marked  by  any  peculi- 
arity in  the  conditions  of  tenure.  For  the  most  part  it 
was  only  a  difference  of  name.  And  where  any  peculi- 
arities in  conditions  of  tenure  can  be  stated  (five  cases 
in  my  evidence),  in  spite  of  them,  the  name  of  copyhold 
is  clearly  applied  to  bond  tenure.  In  Raunds,  Russen- 
den,  Higham  Ferrers  (Northamptonshire),*  one  part  of 
the  copyhold  is  called  customary,  the  other  bond.  The 
holders  of  bond  copyhold  in  four  and  probably  in  all 
five  cases  were  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  rest  of  the 
tenants;  but  the  difference  is  not  necessarily  between 
original  freedom  and  original  servitude.  In  Tunstead 
(Norfolk),^  holders  of  bond  copyhold  pay  more  for  an  ad- 
mission fine;  but  five  kinds  of  copyhold  and  four  amoimts 
of  admission  fines  exist  in  the  manor.  And  the  difference 
does  not  lie  in  the  security  of  tenure.    Bond  copyholders 

IP.  R.  O.,  Duohy  of  LanoMter,  Miacellaneous  Books,  voL  117.  ff.  15d-208, 
26Elu. 

SDuohy  of  LancMter,  Miso.,  16/3, 6  Jae.  I. 
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in  the  five  cases  pay  more  to  the  lord  or  enjoy  shorter 
term  of  tenure,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  affirm  that  they 
are  less  effectively  protected  by  the  king's  justices.  On 
the  whole,  bond  or  native  tenure  in  the  sixteenth  century 
was  surprisingly  similar  to  an  ordinary  copyhold.  Does 
that  not  point  to  a  common  origin? 

The  ordinary  copyhold  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
certain  localities  preserved  some  clear  traces  of  its  old 
connection  with  personal  serfdom.  Copyholders  were 
not  rare  among  the  last  bondmen;  and,  if  out  of  their 
body  we  put  aside  the  landholders,  almost  all  of  them 
prove  to  be  customary  tenants.  Some  copyholders  who 
were  not  called  bondmen  were  subject  to  degrading  per- 
sonal obligations,  and  stood  not  much  above  the  bond- 
men. Even  a  suspicion  is  aroused  that  they  were  bond- 
men or  people  who  had  attained  freedom  quite  recently, 
and  were  still  exhibiting  the  brand  of  serfdom.  In  some 
manors,  copyholders  did  not  enjoy  full  freedom  of  move- 
ment. They  could  not  leave  the  manor  without  seign- 
iorial permission  under  fear  of  forfeiture,  and  for  the  li- 
cense they  paid  a  chevage.  In  23  Henry  VII.,  Th.  James, 
a  customary  tenant  of  the  manor  of  Bradford,  Somer- 
setshire, paid  20(2.  for  the  license  to  live  outside  the  manor; 
and,  in  6  Henry  VIII.,  J.  Bowring  forfeited  his  custom- 
ary tenement  because  he  did  not  stay  within  the  manorial 
boundaries.^  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Romens  fee,  Oxfordshire,  promised  to  grant 
a  new  copy  to  one  of  his  copyholders  on  more  favorable 
conditions.  The  promise  was  "to  hold  by  new  copy 
to  him  his  wife  and  son  duryng  their  l3rves  and  the  longer 
lyver  of  them  and  that  they  and  every  of  them  shuld 
have  libertie  to  dwell  at  their  will  and  pleasxire  at  every 
place  from  their  tenement."'    The  inference  is  very  prob- 

IJSddm  BooUty,  zii.  160,  163.  164. 
>5tar  Chaimb§r  Froemdimot,  Book  10.  no.  318. 
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able  that  the  copyholder  had  not  enjoyed  the  liberty  which 
was  promised  him  in  the  new  copy.  In  some  manors 
compulsory  reeve  service  was  still  imposed  on  the  cus- 
tomary tenants.  In  Painswick,  Gloucestershire,  the  copy- 
hold was  of  inheritance;  but  the  customary  tenants  had 
to  choose  a  reeve,  and  to  bear  a  corporate  responsibility 
for  his  arrears  in  payment  of  seigniorial  revenue/  At 
the  same  time  in  Stebbenhuth  and  Hackney  the  copy- 
holders were  obliged  to  present  to  the  lord  two  candidates, 
who  were  to  be  of  the  richest  sort,  with  an  income  at  least 
equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  seigniorial  revenue.  In 
some  places  the  redemption  of  blood  continued  to  be  de- 
manded at  a  very  late  date.  According  to  Dugdale,  in 
1654  heiresses  of  copyhold  still  paid  their  leyrwite  and 
childwite  of  5s.,  whenever  their  misconduct  came  to  the 
lord's  knowledge.* 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  is  found  in  the  cases 
where  an  actual  succession  of  copyhold  to  villein  status 
and  tenure  can  be  established  in  a  definite  manor.  Hum- 
berstone  made  a  survey  of  the  manor  of  RoUeston,  Staf- 
fordshire, in  1558.  He  found  28  copyholders  who  pos- 
sessed an  estate  of  inheritance,  and  he  added  that  they 
had  been  bondmen  of  old  times.  He  quoted  an  old  cus- 
tumal  (of  a  later  date,  however,  than  1337)  in  which  the 
tenants  of  the  same  28  holdings  were  villeins  performing 
week-work  and  paying  chevage  and  merchet.  Only  one 
trace  of  old  serfdom  survived  till  Hiunberstone's  time. 
The  copyholders  were  still  subject  to  reeve  service."  We 
can  compare  four  surveys  of  different  dates  for  the  manor 
of  Almonbury.*  In  13  Edward  III.,  there  were  30  free- 
holders, 23  terminarii,  9  natives.  The  last  paid  chevage, 
merchet,  lejnrwite.    In  3  Henry  VI.  there  were  50  free- 

ITh.  Croom«.  16,  16,  28  Elii.  t Dugdale,  Warwick9hir§,  ii.  967. 
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holders,  20  tenants  at  will.  The  former  villeins  are  called 
bond  tenants,  and  no  change  had  occurred  in  their  ser- 
vices. In  26  Elizabeth,  23  freeholders  dwell  in  the  manor. 
No  tenants  at  will  are  mentioned,  and  it  is  not  clear 
whether  they  disappeared  or  joined  the  class  of  copy- 
holders. Some  of  the  latter  are  stigmatized  as  copy- 
holders of  bond  tenure,  and  these  alone  are  subject  to 
repair  of  the  manorial  mill.  But,  apparently,  no  other 
difference  exists  between  the  two  groups  of  copyholders. 
And,  though  at  least  some  of  them  succeeded  to  bond- 
men, the  condftioia  of  all  is  very  favorable.  They  have 
an  estate  of  inheritance,  a  certain  admission  fine,  full 
power  to  let  their  tenements.  In  7  James  I.  the  sur- 
veyor no  longer  makes  a  distinction  between  bond  copy- 
hold and  ordinary  copyhold.  I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Lea- 
dam  will  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  all  the  copy- 
holds in  RoUeston  and  at  least  some  customary  hold- 
ings in  Almonbury  originated  from  bond  tenure,  or  that 
all  the  copyholders  in  RoUeston  and  some  copyholders 
in  Almonbury  were  descendants  of  or  successors  to  bond- 
men. 

///.    Manorial  Customs  and  the  Insecurity  of  Copyhold. 

I  have  tried  to  establish  a  kind  of  filiation  between 
villeinage  and  customary  tenure,  because,  in  my  opinion, 
the  pedigree  of  copyhold  helps  in  the  imderstanding  of 
the  legal  nature  of  customary  tenure  at  the  time  of  the 
Tudors,  when  manorial  custom  became  its  regulating 
force,  its  life  and  soul,  accordmg  to  Coke's  favorite  ex- 
pression. The  Tudor  government  was  not  afraid  to 
penetrate  into  the  manorial  precincts,  but  it  did  so  only 
when  custom  was  broken;  and  the  chief  intention  of  in- 
terference waa  the  restoration  of  the  reign  of  custom. 
An  essay  on  Tudor  copyhold  must  commence  with  a 
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study  of  manorial  customs.  The  subject  is  not  an  easy 
one,  as  monographs  are  entirely  missing.  The  student 
must  himself  find  his  way  through  the  difficulties,  and 
must  ask  a  lenient  hearing. 

The  evidence  concerning  manorial  customs  was  scanty 
in  my  material.  I  was  able  to  tabulate  (pp.  145-148) 
my  information  only  for  two  sides  of  the  custom;  namely, 
duration  of  tenure  and  character  of  admission  fine.  The 
number  of  manors  is  very  limited,  and  they  are  unequally 
distributed  over  the  country.  They  belong  mostly  to  the 
western  and  southern  coimties.  The  central  and  eastern 
counties,  which  offer  a  greater  interest,  are  represented 
very  poorly  in  my  table. 

As  to  the  duration  of  tenure  the  customs  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  groups.  In  17  Cornwall  manors  and 
in  Hitchin,  copies  are  granted  for  years,  but  with  right 
of  renewal,  so  that  the  tenm^  is  very  like  an  estate  of  in- 
heritance. In  25  manors  the  copies  convey  an  estate 
of  inheritance.  In  40  manors  a  copyhold  is  granted  for 
life  or  lives.  The  number  of  manors  is  too  small  for  gen- 
eral inferences  to  be  made.  But  perhaps  the  list  suffices 
to  show  that  tenure  for  life  or  lives  was  very  common, 
and  that  it  was  not  confined  to  the  western  coimties. 
For  instance,  in  Hants  it  occurs  in  four  out  of  the  five 
cases  in  which  my  table  gives  the  duration  of  tenure.  On 
the  contrary,  in  Gloucestershire  customary  estate  of  inheri- 
tance is  almost  as  frequent  as  tenure  for  lives.  I  cannot 
indorse  the  opinion  which  finds  in  the  conditions  of  tenure 
a  marked  contrast  between  the  western  counties  and  the 
rest  of  England. 

I  attribute  a  great  significance  to  the  frequency  of 
customary  estates  for  life.  It  may  explain  much  in  the 
decline  of  the  English  peasantry.  In  all  manors  where 
the  copyhold  was  not  of  inheritance,  the  whole  of  the 
customary  land  escheated  from  time  to  time  into  the 
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lord's  hands;  and  he  could  grant  it  to  whomsoever  he 
desired  or  else  join  it  to  his  demesne.  By  mere  lapse 
of  time  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  peasant  hold- 
ings could  thus  become  a  part  of  a  large  demesne  or  of 
a  large  farm,  without  the  least  infringement  of  conunon 
law  or  of  local  custom. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  fine,  in  28  manors  of  my 
table  the  fine  was  certain,  and  in  58  uncertain.  In  48 
cases  both  duration  of  tenure  and  character  of  fine  could 
be  ascertained.  Out  of  the  25  manors  with  customary 
holdings  for  lives,  in  3  cases  only  was  the  fine  certain. 
Out  of  the  24  manors  with  customary  holdings  of  inheri* 
tance,  in  8  cases  the  fine  was  imcertain.  Arbitrary  fines 
occurred  even  more  frequently  than  customary  tenures 
for  lives,  and  generally  the  insecurity  which  resulted  from 
the  transient  character  of  tenure  was  strengthened  by 
the  insecurity  which  came  from  the  imcertainty  of  the 
admission  payments. 

A  Russian  critic  has  attacked  my  views  on  the  charac- 
ter of  manorial  custom.  He  went  even  so  far  as  to  deny 
any  difference  between  estates  for  life  and  estates  of  m- 
heritance.  The  former,  he  claimed,  were  not  less  secure 
than  the  latter;  and  the  holdings  were  usually  regranted 
in  the  copyholder's  family.  He  did  not  attribute  a  great 
econoi^ic  importance  to  the  prevalence  of  arbitrary  fines. 
He  challenged  my  inference  that  manorial  custom  was  not 
favorable  to  a  majority  of  the  customary  tenants;  and 
he  affirmed,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  pomt  of  legal  security 
the  copyholder's  condition  left  little  to  desire.  I  am 
afraid  my  opponent  has  made  a  stncnge  mistake  when 
he  refuses  to  admit  that  the  lord  was  not  bound  to  regrant 
an  escheated  copyhold  for  lives  to  the  tenant's  descend- 
ants. It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  consider  all  or  al- 
most all  customary  estates  for  lives  as  renewable.  Law 
books,  lawsuits,  manorial  documents,  speak  unanimously 
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against  such  a  supposition.  The  subject  had  been  a 
matter  of  controversy  between  Professor  Ashley  and  Mr. 
Leadam;  and  Mr.  Leadam  admitted  candidly  that,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  the  lord  could  dispose  freely  of  an  escheated 
copyhold  for  lives.  I  have  adduced  in  my  book  some 
further  proofs  of  it,  though,  I  suppose,  they  are  needless 
for  English-speaking  readers.  However,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  not  all  escheated  copyholds  for  lives  remamed  with 
the  lord  or  went  into  a  stranger's  hands.  Some  of  them 
were  undoubtedly  for  a  long  time  kept  by  the  old  ten- 
ant's famUy;  and  this  I  explicitly  pointed  out.  In  some 
manors  the  custom  itself  facilitated  their  preservation 
in  the  family.  In  Easterton,  Gamham,  Aledebome, 
Maningforde  Boundes,  Poole,  Wokesey  (Wiltshire),  ac- 
cording to  a  survey  of  33  Elizabeth,*  the  steward  was 
obliged  by  custom  to  grant  the  reversion  of  an  escheated 
copyhold  to  the  tenant's  children  before  all  others.  But 
the  children  paid  a  fine  at  the  lord's  will;  and,  besides, 
the  lord  could  retain  the  tenement  in  his  own  hands.  A 
legal  historian  is  satisfied  with  the  statement  that  manorial 
customs  opened  the  way  to  the  disinherison  of  many  peas- 
ant families.  And  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  I  have 
stopped  here.  An  economic  historian  wants  to  go  farther, 
and  to  measure  more  or  less  exactly  the  actual  changes 
produced  by  a  legal  rule.  How  many  peasant  families 
lost  their  holdings  in  such  or  such  group  of  manors,  owing 
to  the  limited  duration  of  their  customary  interest?  The 
problem  is  difficult.  In  order  to  resolve  it,  a  great  num- 
ber of  surveys  and  court  rolls  of  different  dates  must  be 
worked  through,  and  even  then  success  is  not  sure.  I 
have  consciously  receded  before  the  task.  It  is  perhaps 
a  substantial  default  in  the  book,  and  thus  far  my  op- 
ponent's criticism  may  be  just;  but  I  hope  the  truth  of 
my  statements  about  the  legal  situation  is  not  impaired  by 
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it.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  question  of  fines. 
Suppose  the  great  frequency  of  arbitrary  fines  be  estab- 
lished. But  payments  of  arbitrary  amoimts  may  be 
quite  low  or,  at  any  rate,  not  high  enough  to  ruin  a  peas- 
ant family  and  to  deprive  it  of  the  hereditary  holding. 
A  statistical  investigation  would  decide  what  has  been 
the  amount  of  harm  caused  to  the  customary  peasants 
by  seigniorial  exactions  in  cases  of  admission.  I  have 
adduced  examples  where  the  payments  were  exorbitant, 
amounting,  indeed,  to  two,  three,  even  four  pounds  per 
acre.  However,  such  cases  are  rare ;  and  a  few  examples  do 
not  prove  much.  The  startling  peculiarity  of  fines  in 
my  scanty  material  (pp.  465-470)  is  their  inequality, 
or  rather  their  capriciousness.  I  take  a  manor  where  the 
fines  are  low  and  where  inequality  of  fines  is  less  strik- 
ing, as  at  Sapewike,  Dorset.^  For  33  across  of  arable 
and  1^  acres  of  meadow  J.  Butte  ap  Ricke  pays  a  fine 
of  68. 8d.,  while  for  18  acres  of  arable  and  1  acre  of  meadow 
N.  Scovell  pays  a  fine  of  100s.  It  seems  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  such  inequality  of  treatment  en- 
gendered a  deep-rooted  feeling  of  insecurity,  even  where 
the  actual  claims  of  the  lord  were  not  excessive.  After 
all,  the  question  of  fines  became  ultimately  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance,  since  the  king's  courts  established 
a  legal  maTrimum  for  an  arbitrary  fine,  which  cannot  be 
considered  as  ruinous.  But  the  limited  duration  of  many 
customary  tenures  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  permanent 
factor,  with  an  influence  more  likely  to  increase  than  to 
diminish. 

The  effects  of  limited  duration  and  arbitrary  admittance 
payments  were,  to  a  large  extent,  counterbalanced  by  the 
fixity  of  customary  rents.  I  need  not  dwell  on  a  point 
which  has  been  elucidated  by  the  authoritative  statements 
*of  Mr.  Maitland  and  Mr.  Seebohm.    Ck)pyhold  rents  be- 
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came  fixed  at  an  early  date,  after  the  commutation  of  cus- 
tomary works,  and,  generally,  much  before  the  sixteenth- 
century  revolution  of  prices.  Therefore,  in  many  cases 
they  fell  much  below  the  rack  rents  imposed  under  the 
influence  of  the  influx  of  the  American  and  Tyrolese  pre- 
cious metals.  After  the  monetary  revolution,  they  lost  in 
most  cases  all  correspondence  to  the  actual  value  of  land, 
and  became  quit  rents,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word, 
leaving  a  large  margin  of  profit  to  the  tenant.  The  num- 
berless pamphlets  and  sermons  of  the  Tudor  period  which 
condemn  the  lamentable  growth  of  rents  hardly  afford 
proof  to  the  contrary.  Apart  from  rhetorical  and  moral- 
izing exaggerations,  the  preachers  and  pamphleteers  are 
speaking  about  farms,  and  not  about  customary  tenures. 
The  very  name  of  copyhold  occurs  very  rarely  in  these 
eloquent  complaints. 

Copyhold  rents  remained  fixed  because  they  formed 
an  integral  part  of  the  local  custom;  and  the  custom  of 
the  manor  was  supposed  to  go  beyond  the  memory  of 
man  without  any  change.  It  was  a  legal  fiction.  Even 
customary  rents  had  a  definite  commencement  in  men's 
memory,  being  usually  a  result  of  commutation;  and. 
where  the  commutation  took  place  gradually,  the  amount 
of  rent  changed  with  every  consecutive  step  of  the  proc- 
ess. It  was  a  dangerous  idea.  The  test  of  stability  and 
immemorial  antiquity  could  be  applied  to  every  custom. 
It  was  applied  to  many  of  them;  and  many  of  them,  unable 
to  stand  the  test,  fell  into  a  very  doubtful  state.  The 
situation  becomes  bad  for  the  tenants  when  a  customary 
rule  is  imcertain;  and  this  is  rather  frequently  the  case 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  may  happen  that  neither 
the  tenants  nor  the  lord  nor  the  law  courts  know  the 
custom.  The  parties  to  the  suit  give  contradictory 
depositions,  and  produce  documents  which  exclude  one 
another.    The  tenants  always  believe  that  the  lord  is 
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wrong.  From  the  uncertainty  of  the  custom,  the  lord 
is  always  inclined  to  argue  that  the  tenants  are  at  his 
will.  In  such  suits  the  tenants  are  very  apt  to  be  the 
losing  party.  They  are  willing  to  make  great  pecuniary 
sacrifices  in  order  to  get  their  custom  properly  defined 
and  authoritatively  fixed.  In  7  Elizabeth,  Lord  Berke- 
ley confirmed  to  his  tenants  of  Bosham  their  manorial 
custom  by  an  indenture  "which  the  tenants  for  the 
canonicalnes  thereof  called  Bosham  bible."  The  bible 
proved  to  be  a  very  controversial  book.  In  14  James  I. 
a  suit  was  pending  in  the  chancery  between  Lady  Berkeley 
and  her  copyholders  of  Bosham;  and  the  court  abrogated 
the  Elizabethan  agreement.  The  case  was  not  decided 
before  16  James  I.,  and  cost  the  tenants  £900.  The  chan- 
cery decree  was  very  unfavorable  to  the  tenants,  and  broke 
their  spirit.  They  were  ready  to  pay  about  £2,000  "to 
redeem  their  folly."* 

The  situation  might  become  worse  for  the  tenants 
when  their  copyhold  took  its  commencement  within  men's 
memory.  The  later  legal  theory  declared  that  creation 
of  copyhold  was  an  impossibility.  A  copyhold  on  the 
demesne  or  on  the  wastes  of  the  manor  was  not  a  per- 
fect copyhold  for  a  strict  lawyer,  because  all  demesne 
land  was  in  the  lord's  hands  within  legal  memory;  and 
copies  granted  on  the  demesne  land  could  therefore 
claim  no  immemorial  antiquity.  It  was  a  late  theory, 
and  Littleton  himself  speaks  about  cases  in  which  free- 
hold could  timi  into  customary  land  (s.  172).  It  often 
happened  in  the  Tudor  period  that  peasants  took  and 
that  lords  granted  by  copy,  wastes  and  demesne  lands. 
However,  with  the  growth  of  the  legal  theory,  the  situa- 
tion of  such  new  copyhold  or  newhold  became  dangerous, 
and  the  insecurity  was  increasing.  In  some  cases,  to  pre- 
vent the  disinheritance  of  the  unhappy  tenants,  \  special 
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acts  of  parliament  were  passed.  The  act  for  Somerset's 
lands^  affords  the  best-known  mstance.  In  other  manors 
special  local  customs  empowered  the  lord  to  grant  by 
copy  the  demesne,  and  declared  that  such  grants  estab- 
lished a  copyhold  of  perfect  tenure.  But  in  numerous 
cases,  the  newholders  could  find  no  legal  cover,  and  stood 
in  peril  of  losing  their  tenements  or  of  pa}dng  heavy  sums 
of  money  for  the  confirmation  of  their  interest. 

The  history  of  the  Blackbiun  or  Clitheroe  tenants  offers 
an  eloquent  illustration  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  many 
new  copyholders.  In  21  Henry  VII.  the  king  writes 
to  the  steward  of  Clitheroe,  and  complains  that  former 
stewards  had  been  granting  demesne  lands  by  copy  without 
royal  license  (Clitheroe  was  a  parcel  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster), and  that  such  copies  had  no  validity  in  law.  The 
king  does  not  allow  the  steward  to  grant  demesne  by 
copy  for  more  than  40s.  and  twelve  years.  But  in  the 
next  year  special  commissioners  came  to  Blackburn  with 
instructions  to  augment  the  king's  revenue  and  with 
power  to  grant  new  copies  without  the  recent  limita- 
tions; and  many  such  new  copies  were,  in  fact,  granted. 
The  newholders  lived  quietly  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Only  once  the  king  interfered  with  their  rights, 
when  he  forbade  (24  Henry  VIII.)  partition  of  tenements 
whose  value  was  under  26fi.  8d.  But  in  1607  the  coimcil 
of  the  Duchy  declared  that  Clitheroe  newholds  were  no 
copyholds  at  all,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  treated  as 
assart  lands.  However,  the  tenants  might  apply  to  the 
council  for  the  confirmation  of  their  interest.  New  ad- 
missions were  stopped.  In  1608,  the  coimcil  demanded 
a  twenty  years'  rent  for  the  award.  The  tenants  consented 
to  pay  a  twelve  years'  rent.  Both  parties  agreed  on  the 
«um  of  about  £3,950.  The  newholders  paid  the  money, 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  Duchy  prepared  a  bill  which 
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was  supposed  to  secure  forever  the  dubious  tenures.  The 
bill  was  passed;  it  was  apparently  7  James  I.,  e.  21.  But 
it  did  not  help  the  poor  newholders.  Their  successors 
presented  a  petition  to  Charles  II.  They  do  not  men- 
tion the  act  of  7  James  I.,  c.  21.  They  say  that  imder 
James  the  newholders  agreed  to  pay  a  forty  years'  rent 
for  the  confirmation  of  their  teniu*es,  one-half  for  the  chan- 
cellor's decree  and  one-half  for  the  act  of  parliament. 
The  chancellor  gave  his  decree,  and  the  tenants  paid  the 
first  half.  But  the  bill  was  not  passed  through  both 
houses  before  1641.  It  was  diuing  the  Civil  War,  and 
the  king  had  no  leisiu^  to  give  his  assent  to  private  bills. 
The  bill  became  an  act  of  parliament  only  in  1650;  and 
the  tenants  paid  the  second  half.  After  the  Restora- 
tion the  republican  statutes  were  declared  null,  and  the 
Clitheroe  newholders  once  more  became  rightless.  They 
applied  to  the  king  for  the  confirmation  of  their 
tenures. 

Newholders  were  not  the  only  victims  of  the  legal  theory 
and  of  the  economic  struggle  of  the  Tudor  time.  During 
a  certain  period  of  time  the  severed  copyholders  also  foimd 
themselves  in  imperilled  condition.  A  copyholder's  life 
was  closely  connected  with  the  manor;  and  the  manorial 
court  was  the  only  place  where  he  could  sell,  let,  inherit, 
or  exchange  his  tenement.  If  the  court  disappeared 
or  if  the  copyholder  became  severed  from  it,  his  situation 
could  become  critical.  He  retained  all  his  customary 
rights,  but  without  the  court  he  could  not  realize  them. 
The  opinion  prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  two 
freeholders  were  necessary  for  a  manor.  The  manor 
which  lost  that  minimum  ceased  to  exist  before  the  law, 
together  with  its  court  and  its  custom.  A  lord  could 
grant  away  to  a  stranger  the  freehold  of  some  or  of  all  of 
his  copyholds.  The  manor  remained,  but  the  customary 
tenements  became  severed  from  it  and  lost  their  courts. 
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Both  cases  occur  rather  frequently  in  Coke's  and  Croke's 
Reports,  and  command  a  considerable  interest  because 
the  history  of  the  severed  copyholders  covers,  to  a  great 
extent,  that  of  the  customary  court  and  of  the  reputed 
manor.  Mr.  Maitland's  and  Mr.  Vinogradofl's  investi- 
gations have  established  the  original  unity  of  the  manorial 
court  and  the  late  date  of  its  differentiation.  I  should 
like  to  add  only  one  supplementary  touch  to  Mr.  Mait- 
land's  masterly  sketch  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Sel- 
den  Society  publications.  Even  at  the  Tudor  epoch  the 
manorial  court,  as  a  general  rule,  preserved  its  original 
imity,  and  continued  to  be  called  court  baron.  My  im- 
pression is  that  the  doctrine  concerning  customary  court 
and  reputed  manors,  which  is  emerging  in  Kitchin  and 
Coke,  was  construed  to  deal  with  exceptional  cases  and 
to  save  the  endangered  rights  of  the  severed  copyholders. 
Kitchin  mentions  the  customary  coiu't,  when  he  comes 
to  the  manor  without  freeholders.  Coke  insists  on  the 
dual  nature  of  the  manorial  court,  when  he  meets  the 
same  kind  of  manor,  and  when  he  wants  to  prove  that 
copyholders  preserve  therein  their  immemorial  rights.^ 
But  the  instructive  reports  of  Coke  and  Croke  show  that 
the  doctrine  was  accepted  by  the  law  courts  only  after 
many  vacillations,  and  that  at  the  very  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  severed  copyholders  at  best  enjoyed 
but  partial  recognition  of  their  tenurial  rights.  The 
limits  of  a  smnmary  forbid  a  technical  discussion  of  the 
respective  reports;  and  I  prefer  to  leave  without  proof 
the  assertion  that  the  severed  copyholders  stood  in  the 
ranks  of  those  customary  tenants  who  were  not  suflS- 
ciently  protected  by  the  manorial  custom  of  the  Tudor 
period. 

iKitohin,  87,  89,  ed.  of  1602;  Coke,  CommmUary*  81. 
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IV.    The  Legal  Protection  of  Copyhold. 

Many  customs  do  not  need  state  protection.  They  are 
enforced,  not  because  the  state  demands  their  preserva- 
tion, but  because  their  maintenance  is  necessary  or  profit- 
able to  influential  elements  of  the  local  population.  The 
feudal  state  did  not  protect,  or  protected  very  inefficiently, 
the  manorial  customs.  Yet  the  latter  existed  in  full 
vigor,  because  the  lord,  as  well  as  the  peasants,  was  in- 
terested in  their  maintenance.  Towards  the  time  of  the 
Tudors,  manorial  custom  lost  its  charm  for  the  seigniorial 
mind.  Demesne  farming  declined  or  disappeared.  A 
lord  expected  money  from  his  tenants,  and  nothing  else. 
He  became  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  their  horses 
and  ploughs,  of  their  meadows  and  crops,  since  they  ceased 
to  cultivate  his  fields.  The  custom  became  rather  a 
nuisance  to  him,  for  it  fixed  many  payments  and  pre- 
vented him  from  raising  his  revenue.  Tenure  of  com- 
mon law,  especially  tenure  at  will,  seemed  preferable 
to  copyhold,  because  rack  rents  stood  above  the  quit 
rents.  With  a  common  law  leasehold  the  admission 
fine  was  alwajrs  arbitrary;  and  with  a  copyhold  it  might 
be  fixed  by  custom.  The  "economic  man"  in  an  aver- 
age lord  was  bound  to  dislike  custom,  and  to  wish  the 
substitution  of  common  law  tenures  for  customary  es- 
tates. The  same  desire  was  felt  by  a  large  farmer  or 
grazier  who  want^  considerable  areas  of  land  for  him- 
self, and  could  not  get  them,  owing  to  the  great  extent 
of  customary  tenements.  Thus  some  leading  social  forces 
might  be  hostile  jto  the  manorial  custom,  and  feel  in- 
clined to  evade  it,  or  even  to  crush  it  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Protection  of  customary  estates  by  the  law 
courts  acquired  an  importance  under  the  Tudors  which 
it  had  not  possessed  during  the  feudal  epoch.  The  ques- 
tion is  rather  obscure.    Perhaps  the  most  convenient 
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way  to  deal  with  the  subject  will  be  to  treat  each  court 
of  law  separately. 

After  some  vseiUations  the  opinion  asserted  itself  in 
the  thirteenth  century  that  all  matters  concerning  villein 
or  customary  tenure  lay  outside  the  jiu'isdictioii  of  the 
common  law,  and  ought  to  be  disposed  of  by  manorial 
or  seigniorial  justice.  If  the  same  state  of  things  had 
remained  in  force  under  the  Tudors,  it  would  have  been 
a  disaster  for  the  English  peasantry,  which  would  have 
disappeared  considerably  earlier  than  it  did.  The  sit- 
uation, however,  had  changed.  Customary  tenants  of 
the  sixteenth  century  stood  imder  state  protection,  and 
suits  concerning  copyhold  were  often  brought  before  the 
king's  judges.  A  Tudor  copyholder  could  complain  of 
many  things.  But  he  could  not  affirm  that  the  doors  of 
a  court  of  law  were  shut  to  him,  and  that  justice  spoke  to 
him  only  by  the  mouth  of  a  hostile  steward  in  the  imf riendly 
precincts  of  a  manorial  hall.  The  history  of  a  change 
of  such  magnitude  is  not  devoid  of  interest.  The  pro- 
fessional tradition  usually  ascribes  the  honor  of  estab- 
lishing or  renewing  the  protection  of  customary  tenure 
to  the  famous  decisions  of  Danby  and  Brian.  The  tra- 
dition does  not  ignore  the  fact  that  their  action,  real  or 
imaginary,  was  anticipated  by  the  subpoenas  and  decrees 
of  the  Lancastrian  chancellors;  but  it  does  not  attribute 
much  significance  to  the  circumstance.  This  question 
of  chancery  jurisdiction,  however,  deserved  more  atten- 
tion than  could  be  paid  to  it  till  now.  The  proof  is  con- 
tained in  the  early  chancery  proceedings,  which  became 
accessible  after  the  recent  publication  of  the  Calendar. 
I  have  already  reported*  the  eleven  copyhold  cases  which 
I  foimd  in  the  first  volume. 

Thirteen  more  cases  are  roistered  in  the  second  vol- 
ume, which  I  need  not  here  discuss,  for  they  possess  few 

'^Bngli9h  HiHorieal  Rmfuw,  vol.  xvii. 
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peculiar  traits.  However,  I  have  perhaps  to  withdraw 
my  former  statement  that  no  copyhold  cases  are  known 
as  early  as  the  fomi^eenth  century.  A  suit  is  registered 
in  the  second  volume,  which  relates  to  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Richard  II.,  and  has  an  indirect  relation  to  cus- 
tomary teniu^.*  The  bill  of  the  plaintiff  in  Latin  is  the 
only  document  preserved;  and,  curiously  enough,  a  ma- 
norial lord  appears  as  plaintiff.  One  more  copyhold  case 
may  belong  to  the  fourteenth  century;  for  the  bill,  the 
only  document  preserved,  is  written*  in  French,  whereas 
proceedings  of  later  date  were  kept  in  English.  The  im- 
portance of  the  evidence  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
no  other  contemporary  royal  court  protected  customary 
tenure.  Copyholders  aflBrm  several  times  in  their  chan- 
cery bills  that  they  are  helpless  at  common  law,  and  that 
chancery  is  the  only  place  where  they  can  expect  justice 
to  be  done  to  them.  The  assertion  is  repeated  in  a  very 
late  case,*  which  cannot  be  earlier  than  12  Edward  IV. 
At  least  five  years  had  then  passed  since  the  famous  oc- 
casion upon  which  Danby  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
established  a  copyholder's  ability  to  sue  his  lord  at  com- 
mon law.  Yet  John  Wade,  the  plaintiff,  can  still  lament 
in  his  bill,  "se3mg  your  suppliaimt  to  be  an  innocent 
person  ...  by  color  that  is  contejmed  in  his  copy  tenendum 
sibi  et  heredibus  suis  ad  voluntatem  domini  in  which  case 
your  seid  suppliaimt  can  have  no  remedy  ayenst  his  saide 
lorde  by  the  course  of  the  comen  lawe  of  this  lande."  I 
do  not  consider  the  declaration  as  an  antiquated  formula 
superseded  by  a  new  development  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Common  Bench.  The  wording  of  such  declarations 
varied  considerably,  and  the  defendants  never  contended 
that  the  matter  had  its  remedy  at  common  law.  The 
chancery  decrees  for  the  fifteenth  century  are  lost;  and 

>P.  R.  Om  Barly  Chancery  Proeeedinot,  ii.,  bdle.  69,  no.  8. 
l/6ul.,  bdle.  eO.  no.  301.  3/6»d.,  bdle.  40,  nos.  90-03. 
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we  cannot  say  how  often  the  copyholders  gained  their 
case  and  what  was  the  character  of  the  satisfaction  they 
received.  In  their  bills  they  expected  from  the  court, 
not  a  mere  adjudication  of  their  pecuniary  losses,  as  in  a 
common  law  action  of  trespass,  but  restitution  of  tenure. 
The  defendants  did  not  consider  the  proceedings  as  an 
innocent  formality,  but  prepared  elaborate  answers 
and  rejoinders.  The  immediate  influence  of  the  chan- 
cery protection  on  the  fate  of  the  fifteenth-century  copy- 
holders must  not  be  exaggerated.  The  total  niunber 
of  chancery  pleas  amounts  to  very  many  thousands,  and 
the  copyhold  bills  are  some  two  dozens.  In  then*  colli- 
sions with  the  lord  the  Lancastrian  copyholders  very 
seldom  foimd  their  way  to  the  chancellor.  However, 
the  principle  of  state  protection  becomes  established  by  a 
very  limited  nimiber  of  decisions,  as  well  as  by  himdreds 
and  thousands  of  cases;  and  the  principle  was  of  far-reach- 
ing importance.  The  rare  copyhold  cases  in  the  chan- 
cery practice  of  the  fifteenth  century  cleared  the  ground 
for  the  Tudor  law  courts,  and  laid  the  foimdation  stone 
of  the  later  "security"  of  the  customary  tenure. 

Danby  and  Brian  were  not  the  first  judges  who  con- 
sented to  hear  a  copyholder's  complaint  against  the  lord, 
and  who  proclaimed  themselves  ready  to  give  eventually 
a  judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  Were  they  the  first  justices 
who  gave  to  a  copyholder  a  conunon  law  action  against 
the  lord?  The  matter  is  rather  dubious.  Our  evidence 
in  reality  consists  but  of  the  short  and  obsciu^  reports  in 
the  Year  Book.*  Mr.  Leadam  has  given  an  explanation 
of  them  (in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  So- 
ciety), to  which,  for  several  reasons,  I  can  not  adhere. 
In  the  first  case,  out  of  four  lawyers,  only  one,  Danby, 
is  prepared  to  protect  a  copyholder  of  inheritance  against 
the  lord.    Littleton  speaks  in  strong  opposition  to  Danby. 

17  E.  IV.  19;  21  E.IV.8O. 
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Danby's  reply  to  Littleton  is  very  obscure.  And,  when 
the  chief  justice  tries  to  support  his  opinion  by  the  anal- 
ogy of  a  freeholder  disseised  by  the  king,  Catesby  and 
Pigot  have  little  trouble  to  show  that  the  analogy  is  false. 
Danby's  rejoinder  is  also  obscure;  but,  at  any  rate,  he 
sounds  a  retreat,  and  speaks  not  of  tenure,  but  of 
recovery  of  profits  by  way  of  damages.  Catesby  meets 
him  again  with  a  decided  denial,  and  here  the  report  ends. 
No  judgment  is  mentioned,  and  the  professional  opinion 
seems  to  speak  against  the  protection  of  the  copyholders. 
In  the  second  case  the  judges  are  more  favorable  to  cus- 
tomary tenure.  The  court  agreed  with  Brian  that  a 
copyholder  for  life  has  a  customary  freehold  in  the  land. 
The  court  accepted  the  defence  of  the  copyholder,  who 
pointed  out  that  he  had  performed  all  the  customary 
services.  Catesby  had  changed  his  mind  since  7  Ed- 
ward IV.,  and  held  that  a  copyholder  could  prescribe 
according  to  the  ciistom.  But  the  report  ends  with  a 
demurrer.  It  does  not  give  the  final  decision.  These 
reports  did  not  acquire  at  once  the  importance  which  is 
attributed  to  them  in  the  legal  tradition.  Brook  and 
Kitchin  speak  of  them  in  a  way  which  differs  considerably 
from  the  later  views.  In  21  Henry  VII.,  a  copyholder's 
ability  to  prescribe  according  to  the  manorial  custom 
remained  a  controversial  point  for  the  justices,  and  only 
in  the  following  year  did  the  Common  Bench  give  a  unani- 
mous decision  in  favor  of  the  copyholder.* 

A  tenant's  complaint  against  the  lord  was  not  the  only 
channel  through  which  the  manorial  custom  could  come 
imder  the  cognizance  of  a  common  law  court.  Even  in 
the  so-called  Danby  and  Brian  cases  the  lord  acts  as  plain- 
tiff and  the  copyholder  as  defendant.  Similar  cases 
occurred  at  a  much  earlier  date,*  and  the  earliest  copy- 
hold case  in  the  chancery  proceedings  is  of  the  same  kind. 

IKailwey,  Rtporta,  76,  77.  tg  H.V.  4;  42  E.  Ill  26. 
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A  weak  lord,  who  could  not  enforce  the  custom  or  unpose 
his  will  upon  an  obstinate  tenant,  applied  for  help  to  the 
king's  court,  hardly  suspecting  the  magnitude  of  the  issue 
which  he  was  raising.  The  justices  might  help  an  indi- 
vidual; but  they  were  encroaching  thereby  on  the  privi- 
leges of  the  seigniorial  cla^.  The  proceedings  almost  in- 
variably resulted  in  a  discussion  of  the  manorial  custom, 
which  thus  placed  itself  under  the  control  of  the  oonunon 
law.  To  the  judges  the  change  was  not  difficult.  When 
they  began  to  protect  the  customary  tenant,  they  did 
but  follow  an  example  set  by  the  chancellors.  Besides, 
they  would  not  wish  to  abandon  to  the  equity  men  a  new 
branch  of  work  which  could  prove  an  abundant  source 
of  professional  income.  The  scarcity  of  reports  from  the 
first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  makes  it  difficult  to 
trace  the  consecutive  steps  through  which  the  manorial 
custom  rose  to  full  recognition  in  common  law.  Under 
Elizabeth,  when  the  stream  of  reports  grows  copious  again, 
the  "reception"  was  finished.  Custom  was  universally 
considered  as  the  comer-stone  of  the  legal  life  in  the 
manor.  The  seigniorial  will  retained  its  freedom  of  ac- 
tion only  where  not  limited  by  the  custom.  "Lord  of 
the  manor"  and  "instrument  of  the  custom"  soon  be- 
came interchangeable  terms.  And  the  process  did  not 
always  stop  there.  The  lawyers  could  assert  that  every 
custom  ought  to  be  reasonable,  and  sometimes  they  might 
put  the  maxim  into  practice.  The  most  important  in- 
stance of  its  application  was  the  introduction  of  the  legal 
maximum  for  the  arbitrary  admittance  fines.  An  histori- 
cal survey  of  this  change  was  afforded  by  Lord  Lough- 
borough in  Grant  v.  Astle,^  in  which  two  years'  improved 
value  was  found  to  represent  the  maximum  for  an  arbi- 
trary fine.  The  case  acquired  a  wide  reputation,  though 
it  did  not  settle  the  question.    At  so  recent  a  date  as 

iDon^M,  JUportM,  72^728. 
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1883  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  stated  that  three  years' 
value  was  not  an  unreasonable  fine  in  a  Worcestershire 
manor.  And  Lord  Loughborough's  historical  introduc- 
tion is  not  quite  correct.  The  Tudor  and  Stuart  justices 
were  slower  to  establish  a  maximum  than  he  affirms;  and 
they  emphatically  excepted  cases  of  voluntary  grant,  in 
which  the  lord  counted  for  more  than  a  mere  instrument 
of  custom. 

After  ally  a  prudent  reverence  for  tradition  was  a  stronger 
motive  with  the  Tudor  lawyers  than  an  ambitious  pre- 
tension to  recast  the  custom  in  the  name  of  state  inter- 
est or  reason.  "Reception,"  not  reform,  of  the  local 
customs  became  the  chief  consequence  of  state  interfer- 
ence in  the  manorial  life.  The  manorial  customary  or- 
ganization, which  acquired  its  definite  form  during  the 
thirteenth  to  fifteenth  centuries, — lord,  steward,  bailiff, 
by-laws,  copyholders,  court  leet,  court  baron,  with  its 
jurors  and  rolls  and  copies, — experienced  its  "reception" 
by  the  common  law,  at  a  time  when  the  breath  of  life 
began  to  depart  from  it.  The  king's  justices  introduced 
a  few  improvements  into  the  decaying  organization,  but 
their  principal  care  was  to  preserve  it  in  the  old  condi- 
tion. Down  to  the  present  day  the  ciistom  of  a  manor 
remains  an  invariable  quantity  to  a  legal  mind.  The 
establishment  of  state  interference  proved  very  favora- 
ble to  many  copyholders,  not  because  it  created  some  new 
rules,  but  because  it  fixed  the  old  ones.  The  legal  secu- 
rity of  copyholders  after  that  depended  on  the  character 
of  the  custom.  Copyholders  of  inheritance  paying  a 
fine  certain  and  enjoying  extensive  rights  of  common  occu- 
pied, indeed,  an  enviable  position.  But  if  the  custom  had 
carved  out  a  meagre  slice  of  rights  to  the  tenants,  the 
latter  gained  little  by  the  "reception,"  which  only  pre- 
vented a  further  deterioration  in  conditions  of  tenure. 

And  have  I  not  forgotten  the  Court  of  Requests  and 
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the  Star  Chamber?  On  the  contrary,  I  have  paid  due 
attention  to  Mr.  Leadam's  well-known  opinions;  and  I 
have  dissociated  myself  from  them  after  a  consideration 
of  his  evidence.  At  first,  Mr.  Leadam's  point  of  view 
looks  very  plausible.  The  Star  Chamber  and  the  Court 
of  Requests  were  new  courts  of  equity,  which  might  move 
without  constant  regard  to  the  strict  traditions  of  the 
common  law  courts.  Both  tribimals  had  an  intimate 
connection  with  the  Privy  Council.  It  seems  natural 
that  they  should  command  great  respect  and  develop 
a  bold  activity  under  the  cover  of  that  powerful  body. 
The  Court  of  Requests  bore  the  honorable  name  of  the 
"  court  of  poor  men's  causes."  Two  famous  Tudor  states- 
men were  accused  of  or  accredited  with  strong  demo- 
cratic tendencies,  and  both  were  said  to  have  chosen  that 
very  court  for  the  chief  instrument  of  their  popular  policy. 
Mr.  Leadam  would  certainly  be  right  if  the  question  were 
solved  by  such  general  considerations,  and  not  by  the 
records  of  these  courts,  for  the  publication  of  which  he 
has  done  so  much,  and  will  do  more.  To  my  mind,  that 
small  part  of  the  evidence  which  I  was  able  to  study 
does  not  bear  out  Mr.  Leadam's  democratic  theory. 

In  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Selden  Society  publica- 
tions, Mr.  Leadam  has  edited,  among  others,  two  very 
important  copyhold  cases  in  the  Court  of  Requests,  Kent 
V.  Seynt  John  and  Foreacre  v.  Frauncys.  I  shall  try  to 
summarize  the  proceedings  in  the  shortest  possible  way. 
The  tenants  of  Abbot  Ripton  complained  in  35  Henry 
VIII.  that  their  lord  by  brute  force  took  copies  from 
some  of  them,  and  substituted  forty-year  leases  in  the 
place  of  the  customary  tenures.  The  lord  answered  that 
the  copies  in  question  were  but  twenty  years  old,  and  that 
the  plaintiffs  were  therefore  mere  tenants  at  will.  The 
court  nominated  two  commissioners,  and  drew  up  a  list 
of  interrogatories.    The  commissioners  went  to  Abbot 
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Ripton,  and  produced  the  interrogatories  to  the  sworn 
witnesses  for  both  parties.  No  cross-examination  could 
take  place,  and  the  depositions  were  simply  put  down 
on  the  parchment  in  the  nakedness  of  their  crying  con- 
tradictions. The  evidence  collected  was  returned  to  the 
court,  which,  naturally  enough,  could  not  decipher  the 
riddle.  Supplementary  depositions  of  the  same  kind 
made  at  Whitehall  helped  little.  But  the  court  had  to 
do  something  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  commis- 
sioners were  ordered  to  search  the  manorial  archives 
and  to  collect  the  documentary  evidence.  They  per- 
formed the  work,  and  the  text  of  the  old  court  rolls  (those 
of  Richard  II.  were  quoted)  became  the  arbiter  of  the 
contradictory  claims.  It  was  found  that  no  copies  ema- 
nated from  an  earlier  date  than  21  Edward  IV.,  and  that 
the  majority  of  them  related  to  26  Henry  VIII.  The 
court  decided  accordingly  that  the  copyhold  was  new 
and  of  no  validity  in  law,  and  that  the  tenants  ought  to 
forfeit  their  holdings.  It  is  necessary  to  add  that  their 
lordships  took  care  to  save  the  tenants  from  utter  ruin. 
They  wrote  to  the  lord  asking  that  he  grant  to  the  tenants 
leases  for  years,  and  he  kindly  consented.  But  one  re- 
members that  before  any  intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
court,  the  lord  proposed  to  substitute  forty-year  leases 
for  copies.  The  request  of  the  councillors  agreed  ad- 
mirably with  the  lord's  own  calculations.  Far  from  me 
to  affirm  that  the  court  proceedings  were  contrary  to 
right  or  prejudicial  to  the  tenants.  The  only  thing  I 
wish  to  point  out  is  that  the  methods  of  the  court  do  not 
corroborate  Mr.  Leadam's  theory.  The  Court  of  Re- 
quests desires  to  restore  the  custom,  not  to  mend  it. 
The  Court  of  Requests  looks  for  truth,  not  in  the  JBecAte- 
beumsstsein  of  the  local  population,  but  in  the  dust  of  the 
manorial  records;  and,  even  when  offering  the  tenants  a 
benevolent  protection,  the  court  treats  the  lord's  inter- 
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est  in  the  most  delicate  manner.  The  tenants  of  Brad- 
ford, Somersetshire,  complained  in  35  Henry  VIII.  that 
their  lord  was  breaking  in  many  ways  the  manorial  cus- 
tom. The  plaintiffs  asserted  that  they  had  an  estate 
of  inheritance,  and  that  they  ought  to  pay  fines  certain. 
The  lord  answered  that  some  tenements  lay  on  the  over- 
land, and  therefore  outside  the  dominion  of  custom,  and 
that  the  others  had  to  fine  at  the  lord's  will,  and  were 
partly  mere  estates  for  life.  The  court  sent  commission- 
ers to  Bradford,  who  collected  the  depositions,  and  for- 
warded them  to  London.  The  depositions  contradicted 
one  another,  and  the  court  preferred  the  guidance  of  the 
excerpts  from  old  court  rolls  quoted  in  the  lord's  replica- 
tion. The  dead  letter  of  the  records  spoke  again  in  the 
lord's  favor.  And  the  court  foimd  that  the  fines  were 
arbitrary,  that  the  tenants  could  not  alienate  their  lands 
without  seigniorial  license,  that  overland  was  held  at 
the  lord's  will.  The  tenants  are  patronized  again,  and 
again  a  careful  attention  is  paid  to  social  rank.  The 
lord  is  to  forgive  his  tenants  according  to  their  lordships' 
desire  and  entreaty. 

We  hear  from  different  quarters  that  under  Somer- 
set's protectorate  the  Court  of  Bequests  was  used  for 
the  promotion  of  a  democratic  policy.  I  examined  a 
case  of  2  Edward  VI.,^  in  order  to  see  what  the  attitude 
of  the  court  had  become,  and  I  found  it  exactly  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  reign.  In  2  Edward  VI.  the  commis- 
sioners showed,  perhaps,  an  even  more  pronounced  pref- 
erence for  the  old  documents  as  against  the  voices  of  the 
local  peasantry.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  witnesses 
spoke  honestly  or  not.  At  any  rate,  they  asserted  imani- 
mously  that  the  customary  estates  were  hereditary  in 
the  manor  of  Hanbury,  and  that  the  fines  were  certain. 
The  commissioners  neglected  the  depositions,  and  based 

1  Court  of  AtfffUMt  ProeMdingtt  bdle.  16,  no.  89. 
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their  report  upon  the  excerpts  from  the  court  rolls.  They 
found  that  copies  were  always  granted  for  life,  and  that 
fines  were  arbitrary.  Their  interpretation  of  the  court 
rolls  is  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  copyholders.  The 
commissioners  might  have  been  right  as  to  the  duration 
of  tenure.  But  on  the  question  of  fines  they  drew  their 
conclusion  apparently  from  the  silence  of  the  rolls.  Their 
excerpts  do  not  mention  the  amount  of  the  fines.  The 
decrees  of  the  Court  of  Requests  are  lost  for  the  first  five 
years  of  Edward  VI.  I  am  afraid  that  in  Alyngtan  v. 
Hynkes  the  decision  was  against  the  copyholders. 

I  cannot  discover  in  these  examples  the  high-handed 
democratic  policy  Mr.  Leadam  speaks  of.  I  do  not  deny, 
in  the  least,  that  the  court  coidd  effectively  protect  the 
tenants,  provided  the  lord  was  clearly  breaking  an  in- 
contestable manorial  custom.  But  the  court  meant  to 
enforce  the  rule  of  custom,  not  to  shake  it;  and  it  had  more 
faith  in  records  dead  than  in  men  alive.  When  an  an- 
cient, perhaps  hardly  legible,  court  roll  spoke  against  the 
copyholders,  the  new  court  of  justice  could  help  them 
no  more  than  the  old  ones. 

My  opinion  was  not  modified  by  a  study  of  some  few 
Star  Chamber  proceedings.  Disputes  between  lords  and 
tenants  were  heard  there  not  rarely.  But  the  plaintiffs 
are  not  always  tenants.  The  Chamber  did  not  possess 
the  democratic  reputation  of  the  Court  of  Requests,  as 
it  stood  chiefly  for  the  guard  of  state  interest  and  public 
order.  Weak  lords,  who  could  not  live  in  peace  with 
their  tenants,  readily  saw  an  ''illegal  combination"  in 
every  act  of  organized  opposition,  and  could  inform  the 
Chamber  that  public  security  was  in  danger.  And  not 
always  in  vain.  Moore  (pi.  1088)  has  reported  a  case 
of  4  James  I.  in  which  the  court  forbade  to  the  tenants 
all  collective  action  if  the  manorial  custom  was  in  con- 
troversy.   However,  numerous  instances  can  be  shown 
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in  which  the  tenants  appear  as  piainti£fs  and  the  lords 
as  defendants.  But  what  reasons  have  we  to  think  that 
the  Star  Chamber  procedure  was  more  favorable  to  copy- 
holders than  that  of  the  Court  of  Requests?  A  good 
example  will  make  clear  the  influence  of  the  court.  I 
select  the  endless  Thingden  litigations  to  which  Mr. 
Leadam  had  so  aptly  called  the  attention  of  specialists. 
The  Star  Chamber  proceedings  form  a  considerable  part 
of  my  evidence.*  For  shortness'  sake  I  shall  omit  the 
suits  Mtdsho  v.  Selby  and  vice  versa,  confining  myself 
to  the  litigations  of  the  other  tenants.  Selby,  I  may 
mention,  was  the  most  prominent  of  the  Thingden  ten- 
ants, and  Mulsho  was  the  local  lord. 

The  Thingden  disputes  conmienced  probably  in  4  Henry 
VII.,  when  Mulsho  made  his  first  inclosures  and  conver- 
sions. The  tenants  brought  a  bill  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  won  their  case.  In  9  Henry  VII.  or,  perhaps,  in 
11  Henry  VII.,  if  not  in  both  years,  the  court  ordered 
Mulsho  to  put  down  the  inclosures  and  to  respect  the  ten- 
ants' rights  of  common.  The  triumph  of  the  tenantry 
did  not  last  long.  Either  Mulsho  neglected  altogether 
to  execute  the  decree  or  he  might  have  made  new  inclos- 
ures. At  any  rate,  the  peasants  repeat  their  former 
complaints  in  the  new  reign  before  the  same  court.  But 
this  time  the  Star  Chamber  decree  ran  contrary  to  their 
expectations.  Though  further  encroachments  were  for- 
bidden, Mulsho  was  allowed  to  retain  the  area  inclosed 
for  his  exclusive  use.  Litigation  recommenced  in  18 
Henry  VIII.  In  the  opinion  of  the  copyholders,  Mulsho 
was  infringing  the  manorial  custom  by  demanding  im- 
reasonable  and  excessive  fines.  They  thought  that  their 
land  was  ancient  demesne,  on  which  a  certain  fine,  one 
year's  rent,  had  to  be  assessed  for  an  estate  of  inheritance. 

iGardiser,  L.  and  P.,  vi.  1383;  Star  ChanUm-  PraeeedinoM,  bdle.  17,  no.  396, 
bdle.  26,  no0.  250  And  369,  bdle.  32,  no.  70;  CouH  of  R«QUMte  Praendtng;  bdlc. 
6,  BO.  128,  bdle.  8,  no*.  86  and  187,  Books,  toI.  5.  no.  136. 
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A  royal  letter,  dated  February  16,  18  Henry  VIII.,  for- 
bade changing  the  old  fines.  It  was  apparently  a  vic- 
tory for  the  customary  tenants.  But  in  20  Henry  VIII. 
they  complain  again  of  oppressive  fines,  this  time  to  the 
Court  of  Requests.  Mulsho  answered  the  bill  by  exhibit- 
ing a  collection  of  old  court  rolls  and  custumals,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  fine,  though  reasonable,  had 
been  always  at  the  lord's  will.  And  the  decree,  dated 
November  20,  21  Henry  VIII.,  was  based  on  the  old  rec- 
ords adduced.  The  admittance  fine,  according  to  the 
precedents,  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  reasonable 
will  of  the  lord.  To  console  the  tenants,  the  decree 
added  that  the  lord's  steward  would  answer  before  the 
court  for  his  assessments.  It  looks  as  if  at  the  same 
time  the  case.  Tenants  of  Thingden  v.  Mulsho,  was  heard 
before  two  more  tribunals,  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  Chan- 
cery. In  20  Henry  VIII.  the  whole  township  wrote  to 
the  Star  Chamber  about  excessive  fines,  inclosures  of 
pastitfe,  overcharging  of  commons.  Conunissioners  were 
sent  to  Thingden,  and  both  parties  agreed  to  accept  their 
award.  The  freeholders  complained  separately  of  in- 
closures. One  of  them,  the  abbot  of  Croxton,  addressed 
a  bill  to  the  chancellor.  Some  years  later  Mulsho  spoke 
very  bitterly  of  Wolsey's  interference.  Without  enter- 
ing into  any  judicial  investigation,  the  chancellor  ordered 
the  sheriff  to  repair  to  Thingden  with  the  whole  posse 
comitatusy  and  to  destroy  the  inclosiures.  The  peasants 
helped  the  sheriff  with  a  natiu'al  zeal,  and  during  eight 
days  were  felling  Mulsho's  wood  and  timber,  which  had 
grown  since  4  Henry  VII.  under  the  cover  of  the  hedges. 
Their  spirits  rose.  They  did  not  allow  Mulsho  to  impound 
their  cattle,  which  were  eating  the  seigniorial  meadow. 
They  boasted  they  had  a  conmion  purse,  and  could  spend 
£400  in  litigation.  Then  Mulsho  accused  them  before 
the  Star  Chamber  of  mutiny  and  illegal  combination. 
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Wolsey  had  fallen,  and  Mulsho  had  hopes  of  success. 
He  did,  in  fact,  get  the  upper  hand.  Somewhat  later 
the  Thingden  tenants  applied  to  Cromwell  with  a  humble 
supplication  and  complaint.  We  hear  that  Mulsho  has 
seized  five-sixths  of  their  lands,  and  continued  to  assess 
unreasonable  fines.  In  a  private  letter,  Cromwell  ordered 
Mulsho's  steward  to  settle  the  affair.  But  the  steward 
was  in  no  great  hurry  to  act  against  his  lord,  and,  play- 
ing the  frandewr,  declared  that  Cromwell's  letter  meant 
no  command. 

For  Mr.  Leadam  it  is  a  picture  of  complete  l^gal  secu- 
rity. The  copyholders  apply  to  different  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  no  one  refuses  to  consider  their  claims,  lliey 
may  be  protected  by  the  chancellor  in  a  high-handed 
way,  without  due  regard  to  the  lord's  interest.  The  ten- 
ants show  a  dogged  obstinacy  in  defending  their  rights. 
They  address  their  complaints  to  many  courts  at  once. 
They  are  not  discoimiged  by  defeats.  They  spend  very 
liberally  both  their  time  and  their  money  upon  endless 
litigation.  Just  so.  But  the  other  side  of  the  picture 
is,  perhaps,  still  more  impressive.  A  large  peasant  com- 
munity (Mulsho  lamented  that  more  than  sixty  husband- 
men were  felling  his  wood),  without  distinction  of  free- 
hold and  copyhold,  for  many  years  goes  on  fighting  one 
man, — ^the  lord.  The  game  is  very  expensive.  It  may 
offer  temporary  satisfaction,  as  when  the  chancellor 
orders  the  pulling  down  of  the  lord's  hedges.  But  this 
success  was  due  to  Wolsey's  inclosiure  policy,  not  to  the 
security  of  the  tenants'  rights;  and  with  Wolsey  it  passes 
away.  Some  years  later  the  tenants  could  say  that 
Mulsho  held  fivensixths  of  the  whole  land.  As  to  the  dis- 
pute about  custom,  the  result  is  hardly  more  favorable 
to  the  copyholders.  Their  indignation  was  aroused  by 
the  new  and  heavy  demands  of  the  lord,  and  they  clung 
to  the  persuasion  that  Thingden  was  ancient  demesne. 
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Once  encamped;  they  reveal  a  peasant  incapacity  to  shift 
their  position.  In  the  mean  time  the  courts  of  justice, 
old  and  new,  profess  that  their  chief  duty  is  to  find  out 
and  to  protect  the  local  custom  which  lies  hidden  in  the 
manorial  records.  In  Thingden,  and  in  many  other 
places,  the  lord  is  invincible  on  this  ground  of  written 
tradition.  He  knows  it,  and  he  can  always  repulse  the 
tenants'  attack  with  the  excerpts  from  the  old  court  rolls. 
And  the  peasants  have  no  desire  to  understand  it.  They 
attribute  their  defeats  to  the  partiality  of  judges,  jurors, 
commissioners.  And  so  they  go  from  one  court  to  another. 
Their  obstinacy  was  due  to  l^gal  ignorance,  not  to  l^gal 
seciurity,  and  could  easily  aggravate  their  destiny. 

If  the  custom  had  created  a  bad  situation  for  the  ten- 
ants, it  was  necessary  to  destroy  the  custom  or  to  mend 
it,  in  order  to  help  the  tenants.  The  courts  of  justice, 
not  excepting  the  new  courts  of  equity,  could  not  do  it; 
for  they  felt  too  much  reverence  for  tradition,  and  for  the 
lord's  interest.  Was  it  not  otherwise  with  the  Privy 
C!ouncil?  A  body  mainly  administrative,  of  wide  powers 
and  great  influence,  ought  to  have  more  freedom  in  its 
dealings  with  custom.  The  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council, 
edited  by  Mr.  Dasent,  contain,  for  the  second  half  of  the 
century,  much  interestmg  information  about  agrarian 
history,  and  particularly  about  disputes  between  the  lords 
and  the  customary  tenants.  The  coimcillors  many  times 
promised  themselves  they  would  hear  no  more  private 
litigations,  and  would  remit  all  such  ca^s  to  the  law 
courts;  but  they  could  not  alwajrs  keep  their  word.  Their 
methods  in  settling  agrarian  disputes  in  some  respects 
differed  from  those  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  Court 
of  Requests.  The  chief  end  of  their  interference  is  rather 
the  preservation  of  public  order  than  the  protection  of 
custom.  The  councillors  were  prepared  to  deviate  from 
the  customary  rules,  if  adherence  to  them  meant  danger 
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to  the  peace  of  Her  Majesty.  They  were  fond  of  peace- 
making. Their  commissioners  first  of  all  tried  to  bring 
the  litigants  to  agreement,  to  find  an  award  acceptable  to 
both.  But  this  award  the  council  imposed  on  the  adver- 
saries only  in  exceptional  cases.  The  parties  had,  as  a 
rule,  to  choose  between  arbitration  and  litigation.  If  they 
accepted  the  council's  mediation,  an  award  could  modify 
considerably  the  old  rural  situation.  If  they  repudiated 
it,  the  coimcil  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  wait  for  the  legal 
decision,  and  rarely  claimed  the  power  to  introduce  new 
permanent  legal  regulation.  In  case  of  emergency 
the  coimcillors  might  abrogate  temporarily  the  rule  of 
custom.  Under  ordinary  circimistances  they  professed 
that  custom  ought  to  be  faithfully  maintained.  1587 
was  a  year  of  dearth  and  of  "doubtful  tymes."  Their 
lordships  were  advertised  from  Somersetshire  that  dis- 
content was  spreading  as  a  result  of  Lord  Sturton's  in- 
closures.  Without  entering  into  the  question  of  law,  the 
councillors  ordered  Stmton  to  stop  further  inclosing.*  At 
a  quieter  time  the  copyholders  were  reminded  that  they 
had  to  obey  the  steward,  and  to  follow  the  old  precedents 
of  the  manorial  court.' 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in  many  cases  the  council- 
lors wished  to  protect  the  customary  tenants  against 
seigniorial  abuses.  It  is  only  just  to  add  that  they  tried 
to  do  it  with  the  least  possible  harm  to  seigniorial  inter- 
ests. They  often  sent  letters  to  the  lords  with  an  admo- 
nition to  be  just  or  charitable.  In  their  very  reprimands 
they  show  a  remarkable  reserve.  The  tenants  are  spoken 
of  as  ignorant  and  weak  minors  under  the  council's  tute- 
lage, unable  to  hold  their  own.  The  great  lords  are  coiute- 
ously  reminded  that  nobility  and  power  impose  duty  of 
compassion  for  those  below,  even  when  guilty  of  bad  con- 
duct.   A  copyholder  of  Lord  Berkeley,   John   Carney, 

lAeto  0f  OiM  Pnvy  CouneU,  xtv.  306.  9Ibid„  i.  292, 208. 
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several  times  complained  before  the  council  that  he  had 
been  unjustly  dispossessed  of  his  tenement  by  the  lord. 
In  1593  the  councillors  wrote  to  Berkeley.  They  confessed 
it  was  not  their  proper  business  to  decide  such  causes; 
but  they  expressed  a  wish  that,  if  any  wrong  had  been 
done,  Berkeley  might  commit  the  determination  of  the 
controversy  to  some  local  gentlemen  of  worth  and  under- 
standing, without  any  suit  at  law.  The  supposition  as 
to  a  possible  wrong  on  the  lord's  side  sounds  innocent 
enough.  It  is  curious  to  hear  how  delicately  it  was  in- 
troduced. "Wherein  we  meane  not  to  prejudicate  your 
lordship  or  to  conceive  otherwise  then  honorablie  of  this 
and  other  your  lordship's  actions,"  etc.*  Delicacy  towards 
lords  could  go  so  far  as  to  become  very  like  injustice 
towards  tenants.  In  1573  the  Privy  Council  heard  a 
dispute  between  Chatterton,  copyholder  of  the  manor 
of  Kemble,  Wilts,  and  Sir  T.  Poole,  apparently  the  local 
lord.  The  councillors  wrote  to  Poole  that  Chatterton 
succeeded  in  proving  hia  good  title  to  the  land.  What 
was  the  inference?  That  Poole  ought  to  return  the  copy- 
hold to  Chatterton  and  to  pay  the  costs?  By  no  means. 
The  councillors  have  taken  orders  that  Chatterton  should 
submit  to  Poole,  and  desire  his  favor,  and  surrender  the 
copy  into  Poole's  hands  on  condition  that  Poole  should 
grant  him  a  good  lease  thereof  for  twenty-one  years. 
Chatterton  gets  less  than  he  should  according  to  law 
and  equity.  But  it  seems  much  to  the  councillors;  and 
they  excuse  to  the  lord  their  interference  by  explain- 
ing that  this  shall  not  only  redound  to  Poole's  great  wor- 
ship, but  also  shall  discharge  Poole's  conscience,  and  bind 
Chatterton  to  pray  for  his  lord.*  May  I  adduce  one  more 
instance  of  extreme  reverence  for  the  seigniorial  rights? 
In  the  seventies  and  eighties,  the  tenants  of  Glossopdale 

lAcU  cf  the  Privy  CauneU,  xxiv.  816. 
15.  P.  Dom.  Elu.,  Add.,  vol.  23.  No.  38. 
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were  involved  in  interminable  disputes  with  their  lord, 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The  councillors  were  much 
bothered  with  the  matter,  and  wrote  many  times  to  the 
earl  on  behalf  of  the  tenants.  In  November  of  1579  they 
thanked  Shrewsbury  for  his  promise  to  yield  the  holdings 
to  all  tenants  but  four,  whom  the  earl  resolved  to  displace 
as  "kindelers  of  that  contention."  The  eoimcillors  did 
not  know  exactly  what  was  the  fault  with  the  four  ex- 
cepted, but  they  could  guess;  and  they  wrote,  "They  do 
pray  his  lordship  that  their  attendance  here  by  their 
lordships'  comandement  may  be  no  cause  to  move  him 
to  deale  more  hardly  with  them  then  with  the  reste."^ 
The  supreme  governing  body  of  the  country  had  ordered 
a  few  peasants  to  appear  before  its  board,  and  to  give 
the  necessary  depositions.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
wa£i  the  true  cause  of  Shrewsbury's  anger.  The  council 
thought  so.  And  is  it  not  strange  that  the  Privy  Council 
courteously  prays  the  lord  not  to  be  hard  to  the  four 
tenants,  because  they  obeyed  the  order  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil? Under  such  circiunstances  it  was  natural  that  the 
lords  were  not  always  inclined  to  fulfil  the  council's  de- 
crees in  favor  of  the  tenants.  Great  men,  as  Stafford, 
could  meet  the  council's  orders  with  fresh  acts  of  vio- 
lence.' Smaller  people,  bb  Mrs.  Harper,  could  adopt  a 
policy  of  silence."  I  do  not  see  how  the  Tudor  privy 
eoimcillors,  at  least  the  Elizabethan  privy  councillors, 
can  be  praised  or  condemned  for  strong  democratic  ten- 
denci«3.  They  were  certainly  not,  and  no  strong  govern- 
ment can  be,  consciously  hostile  to  the  people.  They 
were  even  less  inclmed  to  injure  the  country  gentlemen. 
Perhaps  they  had  less  regard  for  manorial  custom  than 
the  law  courts  had.  They  were  fond  of  substituting 
new  awards  for  old  customary  rules.    But  consent  of 

lAeU  €f  th»  Privy  CouncU,  zi.  810.  i/birf.,  zi.  216,  216.  288;  zu.  170. 

t/bid..  zii.  7,  46.  243;  ziii.  26,  67. 
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both  parties  wa£i  the  necessary  condition  of  change. 
Without  it  the  custom  was  maintained  in  full  force. 

After  all,  "reception"  of  custom  and  continuity  of 
legal  development  give  to  my  mind  the  keynote  of  the 
legal  situation  in  the  Tudor  village.  Some  important 
amendments  have  to  be  introduced  into  this  formula. 
Very  many  customs  were  submitted  to  the  severe  test 
of  the  legal  theory  of  customary  tenure,  and  by  no  means 
all  passed  successfully  through  the  examination.  The  case 
of  newhold  may  be  considered  as  an  important  instance,  in 
which  custom  often  gave  way  to  conmion  law,  and  leases 
were  substituted  for  copies.  The  examples  of  abrogated  cus- 
toms in  England  gain  in  significance,  if  they  are  compared 
with  the  agrarian  development  in  Wales  and  on  the  Scotch 
border.  I  cannot  here  consider  in  detail  the  Tudor  his- 
tory of  customary  tenure  on  the  frontier.  I  may  observe, 
however,  that  both  in  Wales  and  in  the  North  customary 
tenure  was  very  common  before  the  Tudors,  and  that  it 
became  scarce  in  later  times.  I  venture  to  disagree 
with  so  high  an  authority  as  Mr.  Seebohm  in  his  optimis- 
tic view  of  the  conditions  in  Wales.  For  him  the  change 
was  an  inevitable  and  a  just  adaptation  of  peculiar  C3rm- 
ric  conditions  to  the  new  legal  surroundmgs,  and  very 
often  nothing  but  a  literal  translation  of  the  old  rules 
into  the  terms  of  common  law.  For  me  the  same  evidence 
points  to  a  considerable  break  in  the  legal  history,  and 
reveals  the  influence  of  national  disparity  and  economic 
struggle. 

But,  after  all,  the  continuity  of  agrarian  law,  of  which 
the  English  are  justly  proud,  does  not  mean  permanence 
of  conditions.  Land  laws  are  or  were,  till  recent  times, 
less  modem  in  England  than  in  any  European  country. 
Rural  life  in  England  is  farther  from  the  old  lines  than 
in  any  European  coimtry.  Manorial  custom  attained 
full  recognition  at  the  Tudor  period,  but  did  not  save  the 
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English  peasantry.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  in  many, 
perhaps  in  the  majority  of  manors,  the  custom  itself  was 
not  favorable  enough  to  the  tenants,  and  that  it  was  an 
important  cause  of  later  changes.  But  subsequent  events 
showed  that  even  a  very  favorable  custom  could  not  in 
England  secure  the  peasants  from  ultimate  economic  death. 
Was  it,  perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  an  indirect  explanation 
of  their  disappearance?  Agrarian  revolutions  on  a  large 
scale,  partly  from  above,  partly  from  below,  took  place  in 
many  continental  countries,  and,  in  the  opinions  of  many, 
improved  the  position  of  the  peasant  proprietors.  A 
deeply  rooted  reverence  for  local  custom  might  have  been 
one  of  the  motives  which  detained  the  English  from  a 
thorough  interference  with  the  "natural"  agrarian  de- 
velopment. And  they  have  seen  the  most  striking  rural 
changes  which  are  known  to  a  contemporary  observer. 

Alexander  Savine. 
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THE  FUNDAMENTAL  NOTION  OF  CAPITAL, 
ONCE  MORE. 

In  a  former  article*  the  writer  ventured  to  present  the 
conception  of  a  fund  of  surplus  wealth  as  a  possession, 
expressible  in  terms  of  money,  irrespective  of  its  specific 
form  and  of  any  specific  use  to  which  it  may  be  put,  as 
the  real  capital  concept,  and  claimed  for  it,  in  the  interest 
of  clear  thinking,  mutual  understanding,  and  sound  theory, 
the  exclusive  right  to  be  called  capital.  This  concep- 
tion was  presented,  not  as  a  brand-new  one,  but  as  one 
which  embodies  the  fxmdamental  notion  in  the  ancient 
and  mediaeval  use  of  the  term,  and  which  had  already 
received  full  and  conscious  recognition  in  economic  litera- 
ture at  the  hands  of  Turgot.  It  was  further  claimed  that 
this  conception  is  the  common  and  practical  conception 
of  capital,  is  etymologically  entitled  to  the  name,  and  is 
thoroughly  supported  in  its  claim  by  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Professor  v.  Bohm-Bawerk  in  his  Positiv  The- 
orie  des  KapitcUes.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  assump- 
tions of  Adam  Smith,  first,  that  capital  is  concrete,  and, 
second,  that  the  specific  use  to  which  concrete  goods  are 
put  is  vital  to  the  concept,  introduced  a  fruitless  con- 
troversy as  to  the  scope  of  the  capital  concept,  during 
which  the  fundamental  notion  of  surpltisness  was  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of,  until  Professor  Carl  Knies  called  at- 
tention to  its  essential  character  and  made  it  the  dis- 
tinctive basis  of  his  definition  of  capital.  While  Professor 
Knies  showed  clearly  that  the  specific  use  to  which  this 
fimd  of  surplus  wealth  should  be  put  was  not  vital  to  the 
conception  of  capital,  and  thus  freed  the  concept  from  the 

l"Th«  Real  Capital  Conoept,"  Quarierly  Journal  of  £<xmomi6f,  vol.  zviii.  pp. 
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error  of  one  of  Adam  Smith's  assimiptions,  he  immediately 
fell  into  the  error  of  the  other  assumption  of  the  great 
Scotchman  in  conceivmg  of  this  smplus  as  an  accumu- 
lated stock  of  concrete  goods.  It  still  remained,  there- 
fore, to  bring  economic  science  to  consciously  conceive 
of  this  surplus  as  a  fimd  of  value,  expressible  in  terms  of 
money,  as  distinguished  from  a  stock  of  concrete  goods. 

The  task  was  a  simple  one,  and  the  searching  analysis 
of  the  fimdamental  concepts  of  the  science  which  has 
marked  the  renaissance  of  economic  theory  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  centxiry  prepared  the  way  for  its  ac- 
complishment. In  the  year  1888,  within  two  months  of 
each  other  and  independently,  two  eminent  economists. 
Professor  John  B.  Clark  and  Professor  Carl  Menger,  each 
inspired  by  the  desire  to  bring  economic  theory  into  closer 
touch  with  actual  business  life,  defined  the  common  and 
practical  concept  of  capital  as  a  fimd  of  value  expressible 
in  money,  though  not  embodied  in  money,  but  embodied, 
rather,  in  concrete  goods,  of  varied  technical  character, 
devoted  to  production  (Clark)  or  at  least  to  acquisition 
(Menger),  not  to  be  confounded  in  either  case,  however, 
with  the  goods  themselves.  While  these  writers  thus 
conceived  clearly  of  the  surplus,  to  which  they  apply  the 
name  ''capital,"  as  a  fund  of  value  as  distinguished  from 
a  stock  of  concrete  goods,  and  thus  corrected  Knies's 
oversight,  they  failed,  nevertheless,  to  grasp  the  fimda- 
mental  and  distinctive  notion  of  capital  brought  out  by 
Enies's  analysis.  It  is  manifestly  not  the  enture  surplus 
expressible  in  money,  irrespective  of  its  specific  form  and 
of  any  specific  use  to  which  it  may  be  put,  to  which  these 
writers  give  the  name  "capital,"  but  only  a  portion  of  it; 
namely,  that  portion  which  is  devoted  to  production 
(Clark)  or  to  acquisition  (Menger).  It  now  became 
necessary,  therefore,  to  combine  Knies's  fundamental 
and  distinctive  notion  of  surplusness  with  the  notion  of 
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a  fund  of  value  expressible  in  money,  but  not  embodied  in 
money,  which  Professors  Clark  and  Menger  emphasized. 

This  was  the  task  to  which  the  present  writer  addressed 
himself  in  the  historical  and  critical  portion  of  his  article. 
The  result  was  the  capital  concept  with  the  analysis  of 
which  the  article  opened;  namely,  a  fund  of  surplus  wealth 
as  a  possession,  expressible  in  money,  irrespective  of  its 
specific  form  and  of  the  specific  use  to  which  it  may  be 
put. 

In  a  recent  article^  on  "  Precedents  for  Defining  Capital," 
Professor  Irving  Fisher,  while  acknowledging  that  ''this 
article  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  will  help  ulti- 
mately to  clear  away  much  of  the  confusion  which  still 
pervades  this  subject,"  has  challenged  the  soundness  of 
the  capital  concept  therein  presented,  though  he  finds  the 
definition,  if  "literally  interpreted,"  "entirely  accept- 
able." It  seems  advisable  to  quote  Professor  Fisher  at 
considerable  length,  in  order  that  he  may  place  before  the 
reader  in  his  own  words  the  point  at  issue.    He  says:* — 

I^fessor  Tattle  includes  under  capital  the  value  of  land,  dwell- 
ings, automobiles,  and  all  considerable  storee  of  wealth  of  any 
kind,  and  yet  not  quite  all  wealth.  I  confess  I  do  not  understand 
what,  or  rather  how  much,  he  intends  to  exclude.  His  definition 
of  capital,  "surplus  wealth  as  a  possession,'^  although  somewhat 
vague,  seems  entirely  acceptable,  and,  if  literally  interpreted, 
IS  exactly  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  "stock  of  wealth  (eco- 
nomic goods)  existing  at  an  instant  of  time."  But  the  term  "sur- 
plus" has  been  used  in  so  many  senses  that  it  always  needs  in- 
terpretation. Business  men  use  it  in  both  income  accounts  and 
capital  accounts.  A  natural  interpretation  would  seem  to  be 
what  still  remains  over  and  above  what  has  been  already  con- 
sumed, or,  in  other  words,  what  at  any  instant  of  time  survives 
destruction.  "Surplus  wealth  as  a  possession"  would  then  mean 
simply  surviving  or  existing  wealth.  But  this  interpretation 
Professor  Tuttle  expressly  rejects.  He  omits  from  a  stock  of 
wealth  "what  is  required  for  the  satisfaction  of  current  wants." 

IQnorfarly  Jowmal  of  Eeonomiet,  vol.  xviiL  pp.  386-408. 
i/frMt.,pp.408.404.' 
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But  it  18  evident  that  wealth  used  for  "current"  conBumption 
must  mean  either  what  has  been  or  is  to  be  consumed.  No  finite 
amount  can  be  consumed  in  "the  present";  for  the  present  is 
only  a  point,  and  all  consumption  requires  time.  If,  then,  sur- 
plus wealth  does  not  mean  what  is  left  after  past  consumption, 
it  must  mean  what  is  left  after  subtracting  from  the  present  stock 
some  amount  which  is  destined  for  future  consumption.  But 
are  we  to  subtract  what  is  to  be  used  to-day,  next  week,  next 
month,  or  next  year?  Unless  this  question  be  definitely  answered, 
the  restriction  that  capital  must  be  a  surplus  seems  to  be  little 
more  than  the  Hibernian  statement  that  no  one  has  capital  unless 
he  has  a  great  deal. 

The  writer  is  very  grateful  to  Professor  Fisher  for  the 
opportunity  to  explam  the  terms  of  his  definition,  which 
had  seemed  to  him,  mistakenly  as  it  proves,  too  simple  to 
lend  themselves  readily  to  misinterpretation.  The  defi- 
nition of  capital  as  a  fund  of  surplus  wealth  as  a  possession 
implies,  as  Professor  Fisher  has  rightly  indicated,  a  classi- 
fication of  wealth  based  upon  a  distinction  between  the 
present  and  the  future.  Two  categories  of  wealth  are 
recognized;  namely,  wealth  for  consumption  in  the  present 
— current  consumption — and  surplus  wealth,  or  wealth 
that  remains  after  current  wants  are  satisfied,  to  which  is 
given  the  name  "capital."  Availability  for  present,  or 
current,  satisfaction  is  the  characteristic  of  the  one,  while, 
in  Professor  Marshall's  phrase,^  "prospectiveness,  or  the 
subordination  of  present  desures  to  future  enjoyments," 
is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  other. 

What,  then,  do  we  mean  by  the  present  in  economic  life? 

The  dependence  of  the  individual  upon  his  material  en- 
vironment is  not  momentary,  but  continuous.  The  wants 
of  man's  nature  are  constantly  recurring  wants,  and  capable 
of  indefinite  multiplication  and  diversification.  While  the 
satisfaction  of  some  wants  admits  of  indefinite  postpone- 
ment, that  of  others  does  not.  The  reasonably  prompt 
satisfaction  of  those  wants  that  grow  out  of  man's  phj^ical 

iPrindpUa  of  Beonomiet,  2d  edition,  vol.  L  p.  126. 
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nature — necessities — is  imperative.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  there  must  be  system,  both  in  the  getting  of  the 
means  of  want  satisfaction  and  in  the  applying  of  the 
means  acquired  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  wants;  %,e., 
both  in  production  and  in  consumption.  That  unit  of 
time  that  serves  as  the  basis  of  organization  in  the  in- 
dividual's economic  life  is  what  the  writer  conceives  to 
be  the  economic  present.  The  economic  wants  that  belong 
to  this  period  we  call  present  or  current  economic  wants; 
and,  in  the  same  sense,  we  speak  of  a  present  or  current 
satisfaction.  The  production  that  falls  within  this  period 
is  present  or  current  production,  and  the  consumption 
that  falls  within  the  period  is  present  or  current  consump- 
tion. In  the  same  sense  the  net  result  of  the  production 
of.  this  period  is  present  or  current  income,  and  the  corre- 
sponding utilization  of  the  income  in  satisfying  economic 
wants  is  present  or  current  expenditure.  Present  or 
current  income  must  be  directed,  primarily,  toward  the 
satisfaction  of  present  or  current  wants.  In  case  it  is  no 
more  than  adequate  to  that  end,  the  man  is  said  to  be 
living  ''from  hand  to  mouth."  He  makes  no  provision 
for  the  future.  He  lives  in  the  present.  The  activities 
of  each  economic  present  provide  barely  for  the  wants  of 
each  economic  present.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
savage.  Such  is  still  the  condition  of  the  large  majority 
of  men.  One  economic  present  fades  into  another  like 
a  series  of  dissolving  views.  The  continuous  economic 
life  of  the  individual  is  lived  in  periods.  It  exists  in  the 
economic  present,  has  behind  it  a  past  and  before  it  a 
future,  while  it  moves  through  a  succession  of  economic 
presents  to  its  close. 

When  Professor  Fisher  writes,  "The  present  is  only  a 
point  of  time  and  no  finite  amount  can  be  consumed  in 
the  present,"  is  not  his  standpoint  that  of  the  mathe- 
matician rather  than  that  of  the  economist?    Of  such  a 
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conception  of  ''the  present"  Professor  William  James 
says:* — 

Where  is  it,  this  present?  It  has  melted  in  our  grasp,  fled  ere 
we  could  touch  it,  gone  in  the  instant  of  becoming. ...  It  is,  in 
fact,  an  altogether  ideal  abstraction,  not  only  never  realized  in 
sense,  but  probably  never  even  conceived  of  by  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  philosophic  meditation.  Reflection  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  must  exist,  but  that  it  does  exist  can  never  be 
a  fact  of  our  immediate  experience. 

This  certainly  cannot  be  the  economic  present,  that  un- 
deniable fact  of  man's  immediate  experience,  in  which 
men,  in  their  struggle  with  nature  for  the  means  of  current 
want  satisfaction,  consciously  live,  work,  experience  the 
sensations  of  want  and  satisfaction,  and  plan  for  the  future 
as  well  as  for  the  present.  The  economic  present  is  a 
period  rather  than  a  point  of  time. 

The  economic  present  is  a  species  of  what  the  psycholo- 
gist calls  the  ''specious  present."  In  direct  substantia- 
tion of  the  writer's  view,  Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin  says  :* — 

The  present  is  a  portion  of  time  marked  off  from  other  portions 
as  including  our  actual  conscious  life.  The  length  of  ^diat  we  re- 
gard as  the  present  time  varies  according  to  the  interest  involved. 
A  period  of  any  length  may  be  regarded  as  present,  if  we  have 
no  motive  for  dividing  it  into  prior  and  subsequent  portions. 

Further,  Professor  William  James  puts  it  in  this  way:* — 

The  practically  cognized  present  is  no  knife-edge,  but  a  saddle- 
back, with  a  certain  breadth  of  its  own  on  which  we  sit  perched, 
and  from  which  we  look  in  two  directions  into  time.  The  unit 
of  composition  of  our  perception  of  time  is  a  duration,  with  a  bow 
and  a  stem,  as  it  were, — a  rearward-  and  a  forward-looking  end. 

The  economic  present  is  not  only  a  period,  but  it  is  a 
period  of  sufficient  definiteness  in  each  man's  conscious- 

iPrineivlM  of  P$ifduitooy,  1890,  vol.  i.  pp.  608,  600. 
^DieHonary  of  PtythoUtm/t  ••  v.  "Praaeiit  Time." 
SPKneiplM  of  P$ifduito0y,  1890,  vol.  i.  p.  609. 
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ness  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  his  individual  household.  It  is  not  an  absolute 
period,  and,  accordingly,  its  duration  cannot  be  given  as 
so  many  hours,  or  days,  or  weeks,  or  months.  On  the 
contrary,  the  period  is  wholly  relative,  and  must  be  deter- 
mined by  each  individual  for  himself.  Its  duration  de- 
pends largely  on  the  individual's  economic  condition, — 
his  mode  of  economic  activity  and  the  length  of  the  pro- 
duction period,  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is 
done  and  the  terms  of  pajrment,  the  scope  of  his  mental 
grasp  and  the  character  of  the  industrial  system  to  which 
he  belongs.  To  Walker's  primitive  fisherman,  accustomed 
to  catch  each  day  the  fish  for  each  day's  need,  the  eco- 
nomic present  was,  perhaps,  the  day.  Under  a  highly 
oi^anized  industrial  system  the  results  of  production  be- 
come available  as  income  to  the  individual  participants 
in  the  productive  process  only  at  intervals  of  varying 
length.  Though  the  stream  of  production  is  constant, 
the  flow  of  income  is  intermittent.  Many  regard  the  in- 
terval between  successive  instalments  of  income  as  the  ** 
economic  present,  whether  it  be  the  day,  the  week,  the 
month,  the  quarter,  or  a  period  of  any  other  length. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  consiunption  of  wealth  in 
the  present  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  In  the  con- 
sumer's budget,  which  disposes  more  or  less  systemati- 
cally of  his  income,  a  certain  portion,  or  the  entire  in- 
conle,  perhaps,  is  appropriated  to  consumption  purposes 
in  the  present.  Only  what  is  left — ^saved,  rescued  from  ^ 
destruction  in  the  consiunption  of  the  present — is  en- 
titled to  be  called  a  surplus.  This  is  capital.  It  connects 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  futiu«,  and  stands  for  the 
solidarity  of  the  whole  life  of  the  man.  Its  fundamental  -f 
and  distinctive  quality  is  surplusness.  It  fairly  bristles 
with  "prospectiveness."  Imperishability  is  written  in  its 
Tery  nature.    It  is  kept  in  existence  from  SLgB  to  age  by 
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preservation,  though  the  concrete  goods  that  embody  it 
perish  in  the  using.  Capital  as  a  fund  of  surplus  wealth 
is,  in  Professor  Clark's  felicitous  phrase/  ''a  perpetual 
fund/'  "an  abiding  fimd,"  "a  permanent  fund."  It 
stands  for  the  sacrifice  of  large  benefits  in  the  present  in 
order  to  secure  "an  endless  series  of  smaller  benefits." 
Says  Professor  v.  Bohm-Bawerk:* — 

We  live  in  the  present,  but  our  future  is  not  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  us,  and  our  reasonable  desire  is  for  a  lasting  well-being, 
embracing  both  present  and  future.  It  is  only  the  logical  carry- 
ing out  of  this  general  principle  that  we  direct  our  economic  ac- 
tivity toward  the  larger  object  of  providing  for  our  future  as 
weU  as  for  our  present  well-being.  In  fact,  the  future  has  a  large 
place  in  our  btisiness  arrangements,  a  larger  place  than  men  gen- 
erally think. 

The  term  "surplus"  in  the  above  analysis  has  been  per- 
mitted to  retain  its  commonly  accepted  meaning.  The 
writer  cannot  agree  with  Professor  Fisher  that  "  a  natural 
interpretation  would  seem  to  be  what  still  remains  over 
and  above  what  has  been  already  consumed,  or,  in  other 
words,  what  at  any  instant  of  time  survives  destruction." 
On  the  contrary,  such  an  interpretation  would  seem  to 
be  entirely  arbitrary.  In  the  science  of  finance  and  in 
financial  administration  the  terms  "siu*plus"  and  "defi- 
j^  cit"  always  imply  the  comparison  of  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure dwing  a  period  of  time,  or,  perhaps,  for  a  given 
purpose;  while  an  accmnulated  surplus  is  the  aggregate 
of  \he  surpluses  of  a  succession  of  periods.  The  amoimt 
in  the  public  treasury  at  an  instant  of  time,  which  a  flash- 
light photograph  might  reveal,  would  by  no  means  be 
regarded  as  surplus,  though  it  might  properly  be  described 

1  "Capital  and  Sta  Earninca/'  PvbUeaHon»  of  Uu  Ammriean  Beonomie  iiato- 
eiaHonf  vol.  lii.  pp.  81-149;  "The  Geneaia  of  Capital,"  Ya^  Revimo,  vol.  U.  pp. 
302-315;  Ths  DittriXfuiUm  of  Wodith,  chap.  ix. 

The  writar  ragarda  Pzofanor  Garic'a  analyaia  of  the  nature  of  capital  aa  an 
ablcUiic  fond  "that  never  diB^;>pearB,  and  that  alwaya  draws  intereat,"  aa,  perhaps. 
the  moat  notable  of  the  many  important  eontributiona  of  thia  brilliant  writer. 

*Pooiii9  ThtorU  dm  KapUale;  p.  250. 
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as  the  amount  of  the  revenue  receipts  which  had  not  been 
ab^ady  expended.  Only  that  amount  which  remains  in 
the  treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  period,  after  the  i— 
revenues  of  the  period  have  all  been  received  and  the  ex- 
penditiures  of  the  period  have  all  been  made,  is  regarded 
as  surplus.  Though  hundreds  of  millions  have  been  cur- 
rently collected  and  expended,  if  there  remain  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  period  but  one  penny,  there  is  a  surplus.  So 
in  the  administration  of  private  finances  the  individual  ^ 
consumer  recognizes  a  fiscal  period, — the  economic  pres- 
ent,— whether  it  be  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  a  quarter, 
a  year,  or  what  not,  and  only  that  is  surplus  which  remuns 
at  the  close  of  that  period,  after  the  income  of  the  period 
— present  or  current  income — ^has  all  been  received,  and 
the  expenditm^s  of  the  period — present  or  current  ex- 
penditures— ^have  all  been  made.  And  this  is  capital. 
Whoever  possesses  a  surplus  has  capital.  Capital  grows 
by  the  acciunulation  of  surpluses.  A  man's  accumulated 
surplus,  or  the  aggregate  of  the  surpluses  of  a  succession 
of  economic  presents,  constitutes  his  capital.  It  is  clearly, 
then,  an  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  term  "surplus" 
which  would  employ  it  to  signify  the  wealth  that  "at  any 
instant  of  time  survives  destruction";  for  there  should 
be  subtracted  from  this  sum,  not  an  arbitrary  quantum, 
but  that  quantum  which  is  destined  to  be  consumed  in 
the  economic  present.  With  the  natwal  interpretation  of 
surplus,  then,  surplus  wealth  is  capital, — even  the  smallest 
surplus, — and  the  Hibemianism  that  Professor  Fisher 
seemed  to  see  in  the  writer's  capital  concept  vanishes. 
A  vital  difference,  then,  exists  between  the  capital 
concept  which  Professor  Fisher  advocates  and  the  one 
for  which  the  writer  is  contending.  The  issue  is  this: 
Shall  the  name  "capital"  be  given  to  a  so-called  "stock 
(of  economic  goods,  or  property,  or  the  value  of  either) 
existing  at  an  instant  of  time,  as  distinguished  from  a 
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flow  through  a  period  of  time,"  or  to  a  fund  of  surplus 
wealth  as  a  possession,  expressible  in  money?  It  is  be- 
lieved that  'Hhe  behests  of  usage  and  analysis"  point  un- 
mistakably to  the  latter  concept.  In  the  writer's  judg- 
ment, Professor  Fisher  has  eliminated  from  his  concept 
nothing  less  than  the  fundamental  and  distinctive  notion 
^of  capital,  the  quality  of  being  a  surplus,  which  has  always 
attached  to  the  common  and  practical  capital  concept 
as  well  as  to  the  concept  of  science,  though  at  times  lost 
sight  of  through  the  prominence  given  by  many  writers 
to  qualities  emphasized  by  specific  uses  of  portions  of 
capital.  The  notion  of  saving,  consideration  for  the 
futiu^  as  opposed  to  the  present,  ^'prospectiveness,"  has 
always  characterized  the  business  man's  as  well  as  the 
economist's  conception  of  capital. 

The  writer  would  agree  with  Professor  Fisher's  general 
proposition  that  "  there  are  two  soiu-ces  to  which  we  must 
look  for  the  justification  of  economic  terms; — ^first,  eco- 
nomic usage;  and,  second,  popular  and  business  usage." 

As  to  economic  usage,  the  writer  has  elsewhere^  made 
it  clear  that  he  is  in  full  accord  with  Professor  Fisher 
that,  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  there  has  been  no 
established  usage  whatever.  Yet,  though  "the  dividing 
line  between  wealth  which  is  capital  and  wealth  which 
is  not  is  totally  different  in  each  definition,  and  even  dif- 
ferent in  each  interpretation  of  the  same  definition,"'  the 
j_  writer  is  able  to  discern  what  Professor  Fisher  says  he  can- 
not  see;  namely,  a  common  element  running  through 
them  all, — an  element,  too,  not  "so  vague  and  general 
as  to  apply  to  all  wealth."  This  common  element  is  stir- 
plusness,  "prospectiveness,"  consideration  for  the  futtire 
as  distinguished  from  the  present. 

l**Th6  RmJ  Capital  Conoept."  QuarUrly  Journal  cf  Ewnomin^  Vol.  zviH.  pp. 
f'Praoedfliita  for  Defininc  CapiUl."  Ibid.,  p.  390. 
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It  is  eminently  fittmg,  in  our  review  of  economic  usage, 
to  begin  with  Turgot,  who  has  given  us  what  Professor 
Taussig^  calls  the  first  modem  discussion  of  capital,  and 
holds,  therefore,  a  position  of  peculiar  importance  in  the 
literature  of  this  subject.  Further,  the  writer  believes, 
as  he  has  stated  in  a  former  article,*  that  Turgot  clearly 
recognized  surplusness  as  the  fimdamental  and  distinctive 
quality  of  capital.  As  Professor  Fisher  has  ventured  to 
challenge  the  correctness  of  this  interpretation,  it  seems 
desirable   to  examine  in  some  detail  the  controverted 


"Whoever,"  says  Turgot,*  "receives  each  year  more 
value  than  he  needs  to  spend,  can  place  this  surplus  in 
reserve  and  accumulate  it.  These  accumulated  values 
are  what  is  called  capital."  Turgot  here  expressly  rec- 
ognizes the  year  as  the  imit  of  time, — the  economic  present. 
Each  year  the  current  income  is  compared  with  the  current 
expenditm-e.  If  the  mcome  is  more  than  the  expenditure, 
there  is  a  sm-plus.  This  can  be  placed  in  reserve  and  ac- 
cumulated. These  accumulated  surpluses  are  what  is 
called  capital.  Turgot  has  given  us  a  concise  description 
of  the  origin,  growth,  and  nature  of  capital,  making  it 
clear  that  he  understands  by  capital  a  fund  of  surplus 
wealth  as  a  possession,  expressible  in  money,  but  not 
embodied  in  money. 

In  an  article  entitled  "What  is  Capital?"*  published  in 
1896,  Professor  Fisher  wrote  of  Turgot's  capital  concept 
as  follows  (the  italics  are  mine)  .-• — 

Turgot  regarded  capital  as  savings.  If  this  term  be  used  to 
include  all  commodities  acquired,  but  not  yet  consumed, — t.e., 
all  in  existence  at  any  one  time, — ^his  conception  agrees  precisely 
with  the  one  here  advanced.    But  it  would  seem  from  the  pas- 

iVTo^M  amd  CapiUd^  p.  127. 

f'Tbe  Raal  C*pital  Conoept,"  QwxrUrly  Journal  of  Beonomiett  vol.  zviii.  pp. 
67-09. 

*JM#0»oiu  mtr  la  Formation  ot  la  DiolrilnMan  dm  RiehMon^  aeotion  69. 
^Beonomie  Journal,  vol.  vi.  pp.  509-034.  '/fruf.,  p.  517. 
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sages^  previously  quoted  that  Turgot  meant  to  exclude  all  goods 
of  "current"  consumption.  Nor  did  he  apply  the  term  "capi- 
tal" to  individual  things,  but  to  their  collective  value.  Except 
for  these  differences  ...  his  conception  was  practicaUy  the  one 
here  proposed. 

But,  in  the  judgment  of  the  present  writer,  these  differ- 
ences are  vital.  Yet,  after  an  interval  of  eight  years, 
Professor  Fisher  again  writes.-* — 

I  feel  more  doubtful  now  than  when  the  above  was  written 
that  Turgot  meant  to  exclude  any  part  of  stock,  as  being  used  in 
"current  consumption."  Professor  Tuttle  believes  that  he  did. 
If  so,  Turgot  was,  like  Enies  and  Tuttle,  guilty  either  of  the  con- 
fusion of  subtracting  a  flow  from  a  fund  or  of  an  arbitrary  separa- 
tion of  stock  into  that  to  be  used  for  the  immediate  future  and 

,t  reserved  for  the  more  remote  future. 


"^thai 


This  criticism  is  seemingly  not  well  taken;  for,  to  the 
present  writer,  Turgot  is  clearly  innocent  of  the  alternative 
charges  preferred  against  him.  His  own  words  make  it 
evident  that  he  is  not  "guilty  of  the  confusion  of  sub- 
tracting a  flow  from  a  fund";  for  he  expressly  says  that 
he  subtracts  one  flow — the  outflow,  expenditure — ^from 
another  flow — the  inflow,  income — during  a  given  period. 
In  that  certainly  there  can  be  no  confusion.  Fiu-ther,  a 
natural  interpretation  would,  in  the  writer's  judgment, 
pronounce  Turgot  not  guilty  of  "an  arbitrary  separation 
of  stock  into  that  to  be  used  for  the  inmaediate  future 
and  that  reserved  for  the  more  remote  future."  The 
designations  "inunediate  future"  and  "more  remote 
future"  do  seemingly  indicate  an  arbitrary  division  of 
time,  as  Professor  Nicholson*  has  also  pointed  out.  But, 
when  we  recall  that  the  periods  here  referred  to  are  the 
economic  present  and  future,  the  division  of  time  and  the 
corresponding  separation  of  income  suddenly  lose  their 

vrtub  pMMce  here  refeired  to  is  the  one  ebore  quoted. 
>**Pieoedent0  for  Defininc  Capital/'  QwarUrkf  Jowmal  of  Economic;  vol. 
xviiL  p.  806. 

^PriMeifif  ef  PoUtiaU  Bcotwmy,  vol.  i.  pp.  80, 00. 
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arbitrary  aspect  and  seem  perfectly  natural  as  familiar 
phenomena  of  common  and  practical  life. 

But  Professor  Fisher  does  not  stop  here.  He  even 
attempts  to  make  Turgot  renoimce  the  terms  of  his  own 
definition  and  expressly  include  under  capital  "  the  whole 
stock  of  economic  goods  in  existence  at  an  instant  of  time." 
To  the  present  writer,  however,  Turgot  is  throughout  con- 
sistent with  his  definition,  and  Professor  Fisher  has  again 
seemingly  misinterpreted  him.  In  Section  83  of  the  R6- 
flexions  Tiirgot,^  in  a  recapitulation  of  his  discussion  of 
capital,  mentions  five  different  methods  of  profitably  in- 
vesting capital;  namely,  first,  a  landed  estate  (thus  ex- 
pressly including,  as  Professor  Fisher  has  indicated,  the 
value  of  land  under  capital),  and  then,  m  order,  agricult- 
lu'al,  manufactiu'al,  and  commercial  imdertakings,  and, 
finally,  an  interest-bearing  loan.  A  little  later,  in  Section 
91,  Turgot  enumerates  the  different  elements  that  make 
up  the  "riches  of  a  nation."    He  sa3rs:^ — 

To  obtain  the  total  of  a  nation's  riches,  we  must  add  to  that  [the 
sum  of  the  nation's  riches  in  landed  property]  the  movable  riches; 
which  consist  in  the  sum  of  the  capitals  employed  in  all  the  enter- 
prises of  agriculture,  industry,  and  conmierce  and  which  never 
oome  out  of  them,  since  all  tiie  advances  in  every  kind  of  enter- 
prise must  needs  incessantly  return  to  the  undertakers  to  be  in- 
eessantiy  put  back  into  the  undertaking,  as  otherwise  it  could  not 
continue. 

Then  in  Section  92  Turgot  expressly  shows  that  loaned 
capital  cannot  be  included  in  the  total  of  a  nation's  riches 
without  being  reckoned  twice  over,  but  that  capital  in- 
vested in  durable  consumption  goods,  such  as  furniture, 
jewels,  plate,  paintings,  statues,  hoards  of  money,  should 
be  included.  Professor  Fisher,  however,  cites  a  passage 
in  which  he  claims  Turgot  expressly  includes  under 
capital,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  land,  "^all  the  other 

iRHI«zion9  tur  la  FarmaHon  «t  la  DitiribuHtm  dm  Rie^Mt,  seotion  S3. 
tAflhIey's  truiaUtion  is  here  OMd. 
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movable  property'  except  debts."    The  passage  runs  as 
follows:* — 

But  though  we  cannot  mdude,  in  calculating  the  riches  of  a 
nation,  the  capital  which  corresponds  to  the  interests  of  money 
placed  on  loan  without  reckoning  it  twice  over,  we  ought  to  Include 
all  the  other  movable  property,  which,  although  they  formed  origi- 
nally the  occasion  of  expenditure  and  bear  no  profit,  neverthe* 
less  form,  from  their  duration,  a  true  capital  which  is  constantly 
accumulating  and  which,  inasmuch  as  it  can  at  need  be  exchanged 
for  money,  makes,  as  it  were,  a  reserve  fund,  which  may  enter 
into  commerce,  and,  when  one  pleases,  make  up  the  loss  of  other 
capitals.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  furniture  of  all  kinds, 
jewels,  plate,  paintings,  statues,  ready  money  shut  up  in  the 
chests  of  misers:  all  these  things  have  a  value,  and  the  sum  of 
all  these  values  may  reach  a  considerable  amount  in  rich  nations; 
but,  considerable  or  no,  it  is  still  true  that  it  ought  to  be  added 
to  the  sum  of  the  price  of  landed  estates,  and  to  that  of  the  ad- 
vances circulating  in  enterprise  of  every  kind,  in  order  to  make 
up  the  sum  total  of  the  riches  of  a  nation. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  passage  that  the  phrase 
"all  the  other  movable  property,"  which  Professor  Fisher 
apparently  regards  as  unrestricted  in  its  scope,  is  restricted 
by  the  clause  "which  .  .  .  form,  from  their  duration,  a 
I  true  capital,  which  is  constantly  accumulating,"  etc.  Tur- 
got,  then,  manifestly  does  not  include  under  capital  "all 
other  movable  goods,"  which  would  comprise  perishable 
consumption  goods  as  well  as  the  use  of  diu*able  consump- 
tion goods  (to  be  distinguished  from  the  goods  themselves) 
which  has  a  value  of  its  own  and  can  be  currently  con- 
sumed; for  all  these  are  articles  of  current  consumption 
and  perish  in  the  using.  Further,  Turgot  evidently  does 
not  include  such  things  m  the  total  riches  of  a  nation. 
However,  in  including  under  capital  the  value  of  durable 
consumption  goods,  Turgot,  as  the  writer  has  elsewhere* 

l'*PTM8dent0  for  Defining  GaplUl/'  Quartwly  Journal  of  Eeonomiet,  toL 
xrSii.  pp.  896, 897. 

f  *Ilie  RmI  Capital  Concept,"  Quaritrly  Journal  of  Bconomie9t  toI.  zviii.  pp. 
68,69. 
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shown,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  his  definition.  With 
Turgot,  as  he  expressly  says  near  the  close  of  his  treatise, 
capital  is  ^'nothmg  but  the  accumulation  of  the  part  of 
the  values  produced  by  the  land  that  the  proprietors  of 
the  revenue,  or  those  who  share  it  with  them,  can  lay  by 
every  year  without  using  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  -p 
wants."  *  To  the  writer,  then,  all  reference  to  Turgot  as 
one  who  "closely  identified  capital  and  stock,"  as  Pro- 
fessor Fisher  conceives  "stock,"  seems  entirely  misleading. 
While  Adam  Smith  did  not  recognize  surplusness  as  the 
distinctive  quality  of  capital,  yet  that  quality  clearly 
attaches,  in  a  fundamental  way,  to  his  capital  concept. 
But  let  Adam  Smith  speak  for  himself.    He  says:* — 

When  the  stock  which  a  man  possesses  is  no  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  him  for  a  few  da3r8  or  a  few  weeks,  he  seldom 
thinks  of  deriving  any  revenue  from  it.  He  consumes  it  as  spar- 
ingly as  he  can  and  endeavors  by  his  labour  to  acquire  something 
which  may  supply  its  place  before  it  be  consumed  altogether. 
His  revenue  is,  in  this  case,  derived  from  his  labour  only.  This 
is  the  state  of  the  greater  part  of  the  labouring  poor  in  all  countries. 

But  when  he  possesses  stock  sufficient  to  maintain  him  for 
months  or  years,  he  naturally  endeavours  to  derive  a  revenue  from 
the  greater  part  of  it;  reserving  only  so  much  for  his  unmediate 
consumption  as  may  maintain  him  till  this  revenue  begins  to  come 
in.  His  whole  stock,  therefore,  is  distinguished  into  two  parts. 
That  part  which,  he  expects,  is  to  afford  him  this  revenue,  is  called 
his  capital.  The  other  is  that  which  supplies  his  immediate  con- 
sumption. 

In  the  above  passage,  Adam  Smith  comes  so  close  to  the 
recognition  of  surplusness  as  the  distinctive  quality  of 
capital  that  one  queries  whether  this  were  not  his  real 
intention.  Yet  closer  scrutiny  seems  to  reveal  that  ex- 
istence as  a  surplus,  though  essential,  was  not  of  itself 
enough  to  entitle  wealth  to  be  called  capital.  Surplus 
wealth,  to  be  capital,  must  in  his  view  have  the  quality 

lAflhley's  trandation  of  the  RiiU»ton9,  aectioii  100. 
tlFwftA  of  NaUonM,  Book  II.  ehap.  L 
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of  productiveness  or,  at  least,  acquisitiveness.  It  was  this 
undue  emphasis  laid  upon  qualities,  which,  though  im- 
-4--portant  as  indicators  of  the  possibilities  of  capital  in  cer- 
^  tain  direction,  are  not  fundamental,  that  introduced  the 
capital  controversy.  Had  Adam  Smith,  like  Turgot,  rec- 
ognizing in  surplusness  the  fimdamental  and  distinctive 
idea  of  capital,  regarded  siuplus  wealth  expressible  in 
money  as  capital,  and  then  enumerated,  analyzed,  and 
illustrated  different  possible  uses  to  which  capital  can  be 
advantageously  put,  there  would  have  ensued  no  contro- 
versy over  the  scope  of  the  concept. 

The  other  writers,  grouped  by  Professor  Fisher  with 
Turgot  and  Adam  Smith  as  ''the  classical  authors," 
namely,  Ricardo,  Malthus,  Mill,  Senior,  McCulloch,  Say, 
and  Roscher,  are,  with  the  exception  of  Say,  true  followers 
of  Adam  Smith  in  that  they  recognize  surplusness  as  a 
fundamental,  though  by  no  means  distinctive,  quality  of 
capital.  Capital  is  represented  by  each  of  these  writers 
as  an  accumulated  stock  of  concrete  goods,  the  result  of 
saving,  not,  however,  the  aggregate  surplus  of  income 
which  has  not  been  ciurently  consimied,  but  only  a  por- 
tion of  it.  Say  alone  must  be  regarded  as  a  follower  of 
Turgot  in  that  he  recognized  surplusness  as  the  funda- 
mental and  all-determining  quality  of  capital. 

One  may  go  further,  and  divide  all  writers  on  capital 
after  Turgot  into  two  principal  groups:  the  one  to  com- 
prise those  writers  who,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
recognize  surplusness  as  a  fundamental  quality  of  capi- 
tal, and  the  other  to  comprise  those  who  do  not,  or  better, 
perhaps,  those  who  regard  "existence  at  an  instant  of 
time  "  as  the  distinguishing  characteristic.  The  first  group 
will  be  found  to  embrace  not  only  the  classical  writers 
above  mentioned,  but  the  large  majority  of  all  other  writers 
on  this  important  subject,  notably  such  names  as  Jevons, 
Carl  Enies,  Bohm-Bawerk,  J()hn  B.  Clark,  Carl  Menger, 
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Alfred  Marshall,  J.  S.  Nicholson,  F.  W.  Taussig,  and  T.  N, 
Carver;  while  the  second  group  will  be  found  to  contain 
not  one  of  ''the  claasical  writers,"  and  only  a  small  mi- 
nority of  the  others.  The  only  names  recognized  by  Pro- 
fessor Fisher  as  with  certainty  belonging  to  this  group, 
besides  his  own,  are  J.  6.  Courcelle  Seneuil,*  Edwin  Can- 
nan,*  A.  T.  Hadley,"  and  William  Smart.*  But  F.  A. 
Fetter*  should  be  added.  The  first  group  may  be  further 
divided  into  two  sub-groups,  according  as  the  writers  do 
or  do  not  recognize  surplusness  as  the  distmctive  idea  of 
capital.  To  the  first  sub-group  belong  Turgot,  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Say,  Carl  Enies,  and  J.  S.  Nicholson;  while  to  the 
second  belong  Adam  Smith  and  all  the  other  writers  of 
the  group  except  the  four  just  named. 

Yet  Professor  Fisher  expressly  names,  as  among  those 
who  "virtually  or  nearly  adopt"  his  conception  of  capital, 
Carl  Knies*  with  his  "existing  stock  of  goods  (whether  for 
consumption,  acquisition,  or  production)  which  is  avail- 
able for  the  satisfaction  of  wants  in  the  future,"  Professor 
Clark^  with  his  "permanent  production  fimd,"  Professor 
Nicholson*  with  his  "three  species  of  capital,  in  each  of 
which  a  different* quality  is  emphasized  according  as  we 
consider  (1)  the  yield  of  a  revenue,  (2)  the  production  of 
more  wealth,  (3)  the  reservation  of  means  for  future  enjoy- 
ment," thus  suggesting  "some  root-idea  from  which  these 
three  branches  spring,"  which  is  formulated  in  the  defi- 
nition: "Capital  is  wealth  set  aside  for  the  satisfaction — 
directly  or  indirectly — of  future  needs."    It  is  evident  that 

^Traits  TMorBUque  H  PraHque  ^JBeonamie  PoUHque,  Paris,  1867. 

'A  Hittory  of  the  Theoriet  of  Production  and  Diatribution  in  Biufiith  Politieol 
Economy. 

^BeonomicB.  ^Ths  IHoHlntHon  of  Ineomo* 

<"  Recent  Duoiusion  of  the  C*pital  Conoept,"  Quartorly  Journal  of  Beonomiet, 
vol.  zv.  pp.  1-46. 

•Knies.  Dot  Odd. 

JTko  DiatrilntHon  of  Wealth,  ohap.  ix.;   "Capital  and  its  Earnincs."  Publi-  ' 
eaiioneof  the  American  Beonomie  AeeoeiaHon,  vol.  iii.  pp.  81-149;  "The  Genesis 
ot  Capital."  Yale  Review,  vol.  iL  pp.  302-315. 

^Prineivlee  of  PolUical  Beonomyt  vol.  L  p.  91. 
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the  conception  of  none  of  these  writers  is  '' virtually  or 
nearly''  identical  mth  the  conception  which  comprises  ''all 
the  economic  goods  in  existence  at  a  given  instant."  While 
Professor  Clark  would  eliminate  from  such  a  ''stock"  all 
wealth  not  devoted  to  production,  Professors  Enies  and 
Nicholson  would  eliminate  those  goods  which  are  de- 
signed for  the  satisfaction  of  wants  in  the  present  as 
distinguished  from  the  future. 

But  there  is  a  certain  ambiguity  attaching  to  the  term 
"stock"  which,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  vitiates  Pro- 
fessor Fisher's  definition  of  capital  and  particularly  his 
estimate  of  the  place  his  concept  holds  in  scientific  and 
in  common  and  practical  usage.  This  ambiguity  has  ap- 
parently led  Professor  Fisher  to  underestimate  the  really 
vital  difference  between  his  capital  concept  and  others 
with  which  he  compares  it.  Before  reviewing  Professor 
Fisher's  analysis,  therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  one  should 
note  at  least  two  important  senses — a  broader  and  a  nar- 
rower sense — in  which  the  term  "stock"  is  used;  namely, 
that  of  the  existing  quantity  of  anything  at  an  instant  of 
time,  and  that  of  an  accumulated  siuplus  of  anything  at 
the  close  of  a  period  of  time. 

Professor  Fisher,  in  his  definition  of  capital,  evidently 
uses  the  term  "stock"  in  its  broader  sense  to  signify  the 
total  quantity  of  economic  goods  existing  at  an  instant  of 
time.  This,  also,  is  the  sense  in  which  Adam  Smith  uses 
the  term  when  he  speaks  of  a  man's  whole  "stock"  as 
"distinguished  into  two  parts.  That  part  which  he  ex- 
pects is  to  afiford  him  this  revenue  is  called  his  capital. 
The  other  part  is  that  which  supplies  his  immediate  con- 
sumption."^   This  latter  part  is  said  to 

coDsiflt  either,  first,  in  that  portion  of  the  whole  stock  which  was 
originally  reserved  for  this  purpose;  or,  secondly,  in  his  revenue, 

iVTMWb  of  NaUont,  Book  II.  ehap.  ii. 
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from  i^iatever  aouroe  derived  as  it  gradually  oomea  in;  or,  thirdlyi 
in  such  things  as  have  been  purchased  by  either  of  these  in  former 
years,  and  indiich  are  not  yet  entirely  consumed;  such  as  a  stock 
of  dothesi  household  fumiturei  and  the  like.' 

Travers  Twiss,  commenting  on  Adam  Smith's  use  of  the 
term  "  stock,  *'  says :  — 

Adam  Smith  was  doubtless  correct  in  considering  the  annual 
consumption  of  almost  every  owner  of  stock  to  be  supplied  partly 
from  the  reserved  produce  of  the  labour  of  former  years,  i.e.  his 
stock;  partly  from  the  incoming  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  present 
year,  i.e.  his  revenue;  but  the  classing  of  the  incoming  revenue 
serving  for  immediate  consumption  under  the  head  of  stock  seems 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  previous  division  of  produce,  upon 
which  the  definition  of  stock  is  based.  Revenue,  as  it  graduaUy 
comes  in,  is  incoming  produce;  stock  is  accumulated  produce; 
that  portion  of  stock,  which  is  consumed  as  it  comes  in,  is  never 
accumulated;  it  th»«fore  cannot  form,  correctly  speaking,  a 
part  of  a  man's  stock,  which  is  the  aggregate  surplus  of  revenue 
which  has  not  been  immediately  consumed.  Hie  propriety, 
likewise,  of  confining  the  term  capital  to  that  portion  of  a  man's  a. 
stock  which  is  actuaUy  employed  in  increasing  the  productive-  ' 
ness  of  labour,  has  likewise  been  questioned,  with  good  reason. 

In  this  critical  comment  Travers  Twiss  has  brought  out 
another  important  sense — a  narrower  sense— of  the  term 
''stock";  namely,  that  of  an  acciunulated  store,  an  ac- 
cmnulated  reserve,  ''the  aggr^ate  surplus  of  revenue." 
In  other  words,  Travers  Twiss  has  defined  stock  to  mean 
exactly  what  the  writer  would  designate  by  the  term  "sur- 
plus.'' Further,  this  is  a  very  common  use  of  the  term 
both  in  economic  literature  and  in  common  and  practical 
life. 

An  illustration  may  serve  to  make  clear  the  difference 
between  these  two  uses  of  the  term  "stock." 

To  illustrate  Professor  Fisher's  idea  of  "stock,"  imagine 
a  reservoir  with  an  inflowing  and  an  outflowing  stream  of 

Vttvrmn  TiHm,  Vima  cf  (lU  Prognm  cf  PoUtUai  Econiomi/  tn  Airopt  ftnc* 
M«  SiMmMi  Cmtmy,  Londoii,  1847,  p.  186. 
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water.  The  "stock"  of  water,  in  his  view,  would  be  the 
entire  quantity  of  water  existing  at  an  instant  of  time, 
and  would  comprise  the  water  in  the  reservoir  as  well  as 
that  in  the  inflowing  and  outflowing  streams.  The 
"stock"  of  water  increases  or  decreases  from  one  point  of 
time  to  another,  according  as  the  inflow  is  greater  or  less 
than  the  outflow.  To  adapt  the  illustration,  instead  of  a 
water  imagine  a  wealth  reservoir, — the  consumer's  purse 
in  a  broad  sense, — ^with  an  inflow  of  net  income  and  an 
outflow  of  consumption  expenditure.  "Stock"  would,  in 
Professor  Fisher's  view,  comprise  the  entire  quantity  of 
wealth  existing  at  an  instant  of  time,  and  would  include 
the  wealth  in  the  purse  as  well  as  the  net  income  due  and 
on  the  way  to  the  purse  and  the  expenditure  already  in- 
curred, in  so  far  as  the  goods  had  not  actually  been  con- 
sumed, as,  for  example,  the  "dinner  on  the  table"  and 
the  "cigar  in  the  smoker's  mouth."  To  such  a  "stock" 
Professor  Fisher  gives  the  name  "capital,"  and  says:*— 

The  simplest  proposition  of  capital  is  that  it  increases  or  de- 
creases from  one  point  of  time  to  another,  according  as  its  inflow 
is  greater  or  less  than  its  outflow. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  illustrate  the  narrower  conception 
of  "stock,"  imagine,  instead  of  one,  two  reservoirs,  A  and 
B,  reservoir  A  with  an  inflowing  and  an  outflowing  stream 
of  water,  and  reservoir  B  so  connected  with  reservoir  A 
as  to  receive  any  excess — surplus — of  the  inflow  over  the 
outflow.  Now  the  stock  of  water,  according  to  the  nar- 
rower view,  would  be  the  amount  of  water  in  reservoir  B; 
for  stock  of  water  is  acciunulated  water,  and  that  portion 
of  water  that  flows  out  as  it  flows  in  is  never  accumulated. 
It,  therefore,  cannot  form,  correctly  speaking,  a  part  of  the 
stock  of  water  which  is  the  aggregate  surplus  of  water. 
To  adapt  the  illustration,  imagine  two  wealth  reservoirs, 

l"Ilie  RAle  of  Capital  in  Eoonomio  llieory,"    see  the   JBeonomie  Jowmal, 
ToL  Tii.  p.  618. 
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the  consumer's  purse  with  two  compartments^  which  for 
convenience  we  may  name  A  and  B^  compartment  A  re- 
ceiving directly  the  inflow  of  net  income  and  supplying 
directly  the  outflow  of  consumption  expenditure^  while 
compartment  B  receives  any  excess — surplus — of  the  in- 
flow over  the  outflow.  The  man's  stock  of  wealth,  in  the 
narrower  sense,  would  in  this  illustration  be  the  amoimt 
of  wealth  in  compartment  B;  for  a  stock  of  wealth  is  ac- 
cumulated wealth.  That  portion  of  net  income  which  is 
paid  out  as  it  comes  in  is  never  accumulated.  It  there- 
fore cannot  form,  correctly  speaking,  a  part  of  a  man's 
stock  of  wealth  which  is  the  aggregate  surplus  of  net  in- 
come over  consumption  expenditure. 

To  such  a  stock  or  fimd  of  wealth  the  writer  would  give 
the  name  ''capital."  This  is  the  fund  of  smplus  wedth, 
expressible  in  money,  which  is  under  discussion.  It  does 
not  comprise  all  wealth  existing  at  an  instant  of  time,  but 
only  a  portion  of  it;  namely,  that  portion  which  is  properly 
characterized  by  the  quality  of  smplusness. 

With  the  two  important  senses  ^ — the  broader  and  the 
narrower  sense — in  which  the  term  "stock"  is  used  clearly 
in  mind,  and  remembering  that  Professor  Fisher,  in  his 
definition  of  capital,  uses  the  term  in  the  broader  sense, 
let  us  return  to  his  analysis.    He  says:* — 


\ 


Abandoning,  then,  the  impossible  task  of  diBCOvering  what  is 
the  accepted  economic  usage,  let  us  turn  to  the  usage  of  the  busi- 
ness man  and  the  general  public  which  is  innocent  of  political 
economy.  It  will  surprise  many  academic  economists,  as  it  cer- 
tainly did  me,  that  a  study  of  this  phase  of  the  subject  shows: 
(1)  that  before  Adam  Smith  no  precedent  is  found  for  definitely 
and  avowedly  dividing  ''stock"  (in  the  broader  sense)  into  two 
parts,  only  one  of  which  is  capital,  but  that  "stock"  (in  the  broader 
sense)  and  capital  were  practically  synonymous;  (2)  that  the  defi- 
nitions before  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  while  they  all  conflict 

1  Besides  these  two  the  term  "stock"  has  other  restrioted  meanings  which 
must  be  determined  from  the  context. 

iQuarUrly  Journal  of  Economics,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  301,802. 
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with  him  and  moet  other  eoonomiBts,  are  in  substantial  agree- 
ment with  each  other;  (3)  that  the  present  popular  and  business 
usage  continues  to  follow  the  pre-Smith  usage,  almost  wholly 
undisturbed  by  the  economist;  (4)  that  this  continuous  populsjr 
and  business  usage  for  three  hundred  yean  seems  always  con- 
sistent with,  and  in  many  cases  specifically  identical  with  the 
conception  of  capital  here  advocated  ("stock"  in  its  broader 


On  the  ground  that  "the  best  index  of  usage  is  in  the 
work  of  lexicographers,  they  being  the  ones  who  have 
sought  from  time  to  time  to  record  it,"  Professor  Fisher 
bases  his  study  on  a  ''comparison  of  seventy-two  dic- 
tionaries in  the  Yale  University  library."  He  finds  that 
the  earliest  dictionaries  define  capital  as  "  the  principal  of 
a  debt."  It  was  the  principal  of  a  money  loan  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  interest.  But  let  us  ask  ourselves 
the  question,  Is  there  not  implied  here  a  definite  and 
avowed  division  of  "stock"  (in  the  broader  sense)  into 
two  parts,  only  one  of  which  is  capital?  Is  capital,  ac- 
cordmg  to  this  definition,  "practically  synonymous"  with 
"stock"  (in  the  broader  sense)?  It  is  perfectly  evident 
that  "stock,"  in  the  sense  of  the  entire  quantity  of  goods 
a  man  owns  at  a  given  instant, cannot  be  made  the  "prin- 
cipal of  a  debt," — is  not  loanable  wealth,— but  only  a 
portion  of  it;  namely,  what  he  can  spare,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  accumulated  surplus  of  his  net  income  over  his 
consumption  expenditure.  But  this  is  stock  in  the  nar- 
rower sense. 

But  Professor  Fisher  finds'  "  a  second  and  broader  mean- 
ing" of  capital;  namely,  "the  value  of  stock  in  trade,"  or 
"the  term  is  applied  to  the  smn  originally  put  into  the 
trade  instead  of  to  what  may  exist  at  the  moment,"  or 

lltaliould  be  noted  here  that  Profeawr  Fuber  doM  not  indioate  the  eenae 
in  whieh  he  usee  the  term  **8tock."  Prenunnbly,  he  ums  it  in  the  broader  eenae. 
The  goery  is  eontinually  in  the  writer^s  mind  whether  throughoat  Piofeaaor  Fisher'a 
dieeuaiion  of  ca|»ital  there  may  not  be  an  unooneeioni  lapae  from  the  broader  into 
the  nanower  nnie  of  the  term  **itoek." 

^QuoHtHw  Journal  of  Seon0mie9,  voL  xviii.  pp  302,  303. 
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"' capital'  is  applied  to  the  sum  permitted  in  the  charter." 
Here,  again,  is  implied  a  definite  and  avowed  division  of 
''stock/'  in  the  broader  sense,  into  two  parts,  only  one  of 
which  is  capital;  for  it  is  evident  that  no  man  can  invest 
in  trade  the  entire  quantity  of  wealth  he  owns  at  an  in- 
stant of  time,  as  many  a  man  of  large  income  can  testify. 
Unless  he  can  accumulate  a  surplus  of  net  income  over  his 
consumption  expenditure,  he  can  have  no  capital  in  the 
sense  of  ''the  value  of  stock  in  trade/'  In  other  words, 
siuplusness  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  "stock,"  and  con- 
sequently of  capital  defined  in  terms  of  "stock,"  even 
according  to  these  definitions. 

.  "But,"  says  Professor  Fisher,  "if  there  be  still  doubt 
whether  any  authorities  intended  to  extend  the  use  of  the 
term  outside  of  'business,'  it  is  dispelled  by  the  following 
definitions."  Here  six  definitions  are  cited.^  In  three  of 
these  capital  is  expressly  defined  as  "a  stocke,  a  man's 
principaU  or  chiefe  substance,"  or  "the  stock  of  valuable 
exchangeable  commodities  possessed  by  individuals  or  a 
community."  In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  context  re- 
veals that  the  term  "stock"  is,  in  these  definitions,  used 
in  the  narrower  sense,  thus  implying  again  a  division  of 
"stock"  in  the  broader  sense  into  two  parts.  In  a  fourth 
definition,  capital  is  said  to  be  "the  name  commonly  given 
to  every  amassed  sum,  and  more  particularly  to  those 
which,  invested  or  loaned  out,  are  able  to  produce  interest." 
Here,  again,  capital  is  employed  to  signify  only  a  portion 
of  "  stock  "  in  the  broader  sense.  As  to  the  lexicographer's 
real  meaning  in  the  other  two  definitions  cited,'  there 
seems  to  be  some  ground  for  doubt;  but  they  were  pub- 

IQuarUrly  Journal  of  Beonomie$,  vol.  xviii  pp.  394,  396. 

tThe  two  definitioiiB  quoted  are: — 

1678,  DufrenM  du  Cange,  Qtotaarium, — "Capltale  dieitur  bonym  omne  quod  po«- 
•id^tur;  praeaertim  v«ro  bononim  fpeoiM  ilia,  quae  in  peeudibus  oonaistit." 

1883,  Simonds,  P.  L.,  Th»  Commercial  DieKonary  of  Trade  ProdueU,  ManU" 
faehtringand  Teehnieal  Terme. . .  .  London.  * 'Capital,  the  amount  of  money  or 
property  mibeoribed  or  employed  in  a  joint-stock  association;  the  money  assets 
invested  in  businees  by  a  trading  firm  or  individual;  the  net  v>orth  of  a  party," 
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lished  more  than  two  centuries  apart,  and  woiild  hardly 
seem,  in  any  case,  to  sustain  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
genesis  of  the  term  ''capital"  it  became  finally  applied 
"to  any  fund  or  stock  whatever." 

It  is  clear,  then,  in  the  light  of  the  above  analysis,  why 
the  writer  is  imable  to  accept  Professor  Fisher's  first  con- 
clusion; namely,  "that  before  Adam  Smith  no  precedent 
is  foimd  for  definitely  and  avowedly  dividing  'stock'  (in 
the  broader  sense)  into  two  parts,  only  one  of  which  is 
capital,  but  that  stock  (in  the  broader  sense)  and  capital 
were  practically  synonymous."  On  the  contrary,  though 
capital  was  frequently  defined  in  terms  of  "stock,"  and 
thus  apparently  implied  no  separation  of  "stock"  into  two 
parts,  we  find  that  the  term  "stock"  was  used  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  of  an  accumulated  fund, — a  surplus, — and  not 
in  the  broad  sense  of  "  all  the  economic  goods  in  existence 
at  an  instant  of  time,"  the  meaning  Professor  Fisher  gives 
to  the  term  in  his  definition  of  capital. 

With  this  interpretation  of  the  term  "stock"  the  writer 
is  able  to  agree  with  the  second  and  third  points  in 
Professor  Fisher's  conclusion;*  namely,  "(2)  that  the 
definitions  before  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  while  they  all 
conflict  with  him  and  most  other  economists,  are  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  each  other,"  and  "  (3)  that  present 
popular  and  business  usage  continues  to  follow  the  pre- 
Smith  usage,  almost  wholly  imdisturbed  by  the  econo- 
mists." 

But  the  writer  decidedly  takes  exception  to  the  fourth 
point  in  Professor  Fisher's  conclusion;  namely,  "that  this 
continuous  popular  and  business  usage  for  three  hundred 
years  seems  always  consistent  with  and  in  many  cases 
specifically  identical  with  the  conception  of  capital"  ad- 
vocated by  him.  To  be  sure,  capital  has  usually  been 
defined  in  terms  of  "stock";   but  the  term  "stock"  has 

1" Precedents  for  defining  Capital,"  QuarUrly  Journal  of  EoonomicB,  vol.  xriii. 
pp.  302,  303. 
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been  used  in  the  narrower  sense,  while  Professor  Fisher 
uses  it  in  the  broader  sense.  If  our  analysis  has  revealed 
anything,  it  is  this:  that  the  quality  of  being  a  surplus— 
surplusness — is  the  fundamental  idea  embodied  ''in  this 
continuous  popular  and  business  usage  for  three  himdred 
years,"  while,  according  to  Professor  Fisher's  conception, 
mere  existence  at  an  instant  of  time  ia  the  root-idea  of 
capital. 

Professor  Fisher  finally  gives  citations  from  five  dic- 
tionaries published  within  the  last  thirty  years,  which, 
owing  to  "the  influence  of  the  economist"  "find  it  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  capital  as  used  in  '  commerce ' 
and  capital  as  used  in  *  political  economy.' "  He  finds  that 
"in  commercial  and  popular  use"  capital  is  defined  in 
terms  of  "stock";  but  he  fails  to  call  attention  to  the 
significant  fact  that  in  every  instance  the  term  "stock" 
is  used  in  a  restricted  sense.  There  is  not  even  a  suggestion 
in  these  definitions  that  the  term  "  capital,"  "  in  commercial 
and  popular  use,"  is  used  to  signify  "stock"  in  the  broader 
sense  of  "all  commodities  in  existence  at  a  particular 
instant,"  in  terms  of  which  Professor  Fisher  defines 
"capital."  "Existence  at  an  instant  of  time"  is  charac- 
teristic of  all  wealth;  but  that  portion  of  wealth  which  is 
called  capital  must  not  only  exist  at  a  given  instant,  but 
it  must  exist  as  a  surplus.  Surplusness  ia  the  character- 
istic which  marks  wealth  as  capital.  Further,  in  every 
instance  cited  by  Professor  Fisher,  in  which  capital  is  de- 
fined in  terms  of  "stock,"  surplusness  is  found  to  be  the 
fundamental  idea  of  "stock." 

As  the  present  writer  has  elsewhere  mamtained,*  a  fund 
of  surplus  wealth  expressible  in  money  is  capital,  irre- 
spective of  the  specific  concrete  form  in  which  it  may 
momentarily  be  embodied  and  of  the  specific  use  to  which 
it  may  be  put.  It  is  capital  simply  as  a  surplus.  It 
exists  in  land,  in  production  goods  of  all  sorts,  in  diurable 

yQuarUrly  Journal  of  Beanomiea^  vol.  zviii.  pp.  54-06. 
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consumption  goods,  and  in  stocks  of  perishable  consump- 
tion goods.  It  is  a  significant  admission  when  Professor 
Fisher  says/  ''The  only  pomt  on  which  some  of  them 
[business  men]  hesitate  is  whether  or  not  all  articles  in 
consimiers'  hands  are  capital."  The  fact  is  that  "the 
supplies  on  the  table  of  the  man  bolting  his  dinner"  and 
the  "cigar  in  the  smoker's  mouth"  are  not  commonly 
regarded  as  capital,  nor  is  any  portion  of  that  wealth 
which  is  set  apart  for  consumption  uses  in  the  economic 
present  commonly  so  regarded. 

Careful  book-keeping,  which  Professor  Fisher  thinks 
would  reveal  the  correctness  of  his  conception  of  capital, 
would,  in  the  present  writer's  judgment,  only  make  its 
fallacy  the  more  obvious.  If  a  private  family  should 
"draw  up  a  balance  sheet,  entering  all  its  property,  such 
as  house,  furniture,  provisions,  etc.,"  giving  the  market 
value  of  each  item  "on  the  one  side,  with  the  debts  on 
the  other,"  the  business  man  would  call  the  balance  of 
assets  over  liabilities  not  "capital,"  but  wealth.'  The 
total  fund  of  value  that  a  man  owns  at  a  given  moment  is 
wealth.  It  is  what  he  is  worth.  It  determmes  his  "con- 
dition of  relative  well-being"  at  that  moment.  But  book- 
keeping is  for  a  period,  not  for  an  instant  of  time,  and  it 
at  once  becomes  necessary  to  divide  this  fund  of  wealth 
into  two  parts,  the  one  to  be  devoted  to  consumption 
purposes  in  the  economic  present,  and  the  other,  surplus 
wealth  or  capital.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  keep 
three  distinct  accounts;  namely,  an  income  account,  a 
consumption  expenditure  account,  and  a  capital  accoimt. 
Capital  is  a  surplus  fund,  and  must  be  kept  intact.  To 
the  end  of  its  preservation  its  individuality  must  be  rec- 
ognized. It  must  be  treated  as  a  distinct  fund,  separate 
from  income  and  from  consumption  expenditure.    It  is, 

'^QwuUrlv  Journal  of  EeonomicB,  vol.  xviii.  p.  400. 

t^The  Wealth  Conoept,"  Annait  of  the  American  Academy  of  PoliHaU  and 
Social  Seitnee,  vol.  i.  pp.  615-4134. 
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indeed,  a  fund  as  distinguished  from  a  flow,  and  the  two 
should  not  be  confounded.  Its  existence  is  not  for  the 
instant  merely,  but  forever.  A  conception  of  capital  which 
would  break  down  the  vital  distinction  between  the  eco- 
nomic present  and  the  economic  future,  and  take  out  of  cap- 
ital the  idea  of  surplusness — "prospectiveness" — ^which 
has  always  attached  to  the  concept,  would  be  in  the  high- 
est degree  confusing.  The  ideas  of  "stock"  and  "flow" 
can  be  adequately  exploited  without  such  a  "breach  with 
tradition,"  and  with  common  and  practical  usage,  as  is 
involved  in  the  proposed  conceptions  of  "capital"  and 
"income."  Such  a  revolution  in  economic  terminology, 
instead  of  "removing  certain  verbal  obstacles  which  now 
block  the  way  to  important  ideas,"  would  render  mutual 
imderstanding  well-nigh  impossible.  The  idea  of  "the 
existing  stock  of  economic  goods,"  or,  perhaps,  fund  of 
wealth,  as  opposed  to  "a  flow  of  economic  goods,"  or, 
perhaps,  wealth,  "through  a  period  of  time,"  may  have 
importance  for  certain  problems,  and  certainly  lends  it- 
self particularly  well  to  mathematical  presentation.  But, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  present  writer,  the  conception  of 
capital  as  a  permanent  fund  of  surplus  wealth  as  opposed 
to  interest,  its  peculiar  flow  through  an  endless  succession 
of  periods,  does  not,  as  Professor  Fisher  seems  to  think, 
run  athwart  his  idea  of  the  distinction  between  a  "stock" 
and  a  "  flow,"  but  parallel  with  it,  and  has  its  own  peculiar 
problems. 

Another  illustration  in  point  is  afforded  by  Professor 
Fisher's  use  of  the  term  "income."^  In  his  conception 
of  "income"  he  has  broken  with  tradition  and  with  com- 
mon and  practical  usage  as  completely  as  in  his  capital 
concept.  It  strikes  one  as  peculiarly  strange  and  revo- 
lutionary to  be  told  that  "all  income  consists  of  services," 
and  that  "every  article  of  wealth  yields  an  'income,'" 

l*"nM  S61e  of  Capital  in  Economic  Theory/'  Beonomie  Journal^  vol.  vil.  pp. 
523-^6. 
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that  the  dinner  on  the  table  yields  an  ''income"  to  the 
one  who  eats  it.  Such  a  conception  of  '' income"  obscures 
the  fundamental  distinction  between  production  and  C(m- 
sumption.  Production  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  source 
of  income,  and  consumption  as  the  source  of  expenditure. 
Yet,  should  we  grant  Professor  Fisher,  for  the  moment, 
his  peculiar  view  of  "income,"  he  would  find  it  necessary 
still  to  distinguish  between  a  fund  of  wealth  which  yields 
aU  its  so-called  "income"  in  the  present  and  another  fund 
which  yields  a  perpetual  series  of  smaller  "incomes." 
While  mere  existence  as  wealth  makes  it  possible  for  the 
owner  to  buy  an  "income"  in  the  present,  only  surplus 
wealth  (capital)  can  be  employed  to  buy  an  income  for- 
ever (interest).  In  other  words,  the  owner  of  a  fund  of 
one  hundred  dollars  can  use  it  to  buy  a  perpetual  "in- 
come" of  five  dollars  per  year  only  in  case  he  does  not 
need  it  to  buy  a  present  "income"  of  one  hundred  dollars. 
The  problem  of  present  so-called  "income"  from  wealth 
and  that  of  a  perpetual  income  from  capital  as  a  fund  of 
smrplus  wealth  would  still  exist  as  two  distinct  problems. 
The  ground  on  which  Professor. v.  Bohm-Bawerk  re- 
jected Professor  Enies's  definition  of  capital  is  identical 
with  that  on  which  Professor  Fisher  has  rejected  that  of 
the  present  writer;  namely,  that  it  is  based  on  an  arbitrary 
distinction  between  the  present  and  the  future.  But  it  is 
mteresting  to  note  that  Professor  v.  Bohm-Bawerk  shortly 

"4->devoted  an  entire  chapter^  to  the  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  that  very  distinction  in  economic  life,  and  finally 
f oimded  his  theory  of  interest  upon  it.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Professor  v.  Bohm-Bawerk's  critics'  have  called  atten- 

_l^  tion  to  the  fact  that  "  he  reached  a  correct  theory  of  interest 
only  by  abandoning  his  elaborately  prepared  definition  of 
capital."    It  is,  indeed,  more  than  possible  that  Professor 

^KapiUU  und  KapiiaUiiu,  vol.  ii.  pp.  248-208. 

Sirring  Fiaher,  *'The  R61e  of  Capital  in  Eoonomio  Theory,"  Economic  Journal^ 
Tol.  vii.  p.  523. 
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V.  Bohm-Bawerk  received  the  suggestion  of  his  theory  of 
interest  from  his  distinguished  teacher.  At  the  close  of 
his  critique  on  Professor  Knies's  conception  of  capital  he 
says:* — 

But  to  be  perfectly  fair  I  must  expressly  acknowledge  that 
there  is  a  deep  and  significant  idea  at  the  basis  of  it,  and  that 
if  his  conception  falls  short,  it  is  only  because  of  external  difficul- 
ties which  belong,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  to  the  tech- 
nique of  conception.  Devotion  to  the  service  of  the  future  is, 
indeed,  a  peculiarly  important  characteristic  of  the  goods  we  call 
capital,  a  characteristic  which  gives  us  the  key  to  the  most  im- 
portant problems  connected  with  the  name.  Only  it  is  not  ex- 
actly the  distinguishing  characteristic,  but  one  that  those  goods 
which  we  call  capital  share  with  some  other  goods  which  we  have 
good  reason  for  not  reckoning  as  capital,  and  for  that  reason — 
and  for  that  reason  only — ^it  is  not  fitted  to  serve  as  the  constitu- 
tive and  distinctive  ground  on  which  to  base  our  definition. 

It  is,  indeed,  unfortunate  that  Professor  v.  Bohm- 
Bawerk  could  not  have  rid  Knies's  capital  concept  of* ''  the 
external  difficulties  belonging  to  the  technique  of  the  con- 
ception," recognizing,  as  he  did,  the  fimdamental  impor- 
tance of  the  underlying  distinction,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
utilize  that  distinction  in  his  mterest  theory.  Though 
surplusness  is  a  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  concep- 
tion to  which  he  gives  the  name  "capital" — ^namely,  "the 
aggregate  of  intermediate  products" — it  is  not  its  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic.  Failing  to  recognize  it  as  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  capital,  he  naturally  did  not 
adopt  it  as  the  "constitutive  and  distinctive  ground  on 
which  to  base  his  deJSnition."  Consequently,  Professor 
V.  Bohm-Bawerk  failed  to  construct  a  conception  of  capital 
which  should  serve  as  a  logical  foundation  for  his  theory  of 
interest. 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  oiur  study  brings  us  is 
that  the  quality  of  being  a  surplus  is  a  fundamental  notion 
which  has  always  attached  to  the  capital  concept  in  com- 

^Kapital  und  KapitalHnB,vo\.  ii.  p.  61. 
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mon  and  practical  life,  and,  with  but  few  exceptions,  to 
that  of  economic  science,  also.  Though  one  can  count  upon 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  writers  who  have  as  yet  con- 
sciously recognized  it  as  the  distinguishing  characteristic, 
and  have  defined  the  bounds  of  the  capital  concept  accord- 
ingly, yet  the  fact  of  its  well-nigh  universal  recognition 
as  tlie  fundamental  notion  of  capital  is  full  of  significance. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  different  writers,  from  their 
various  standpomts,  will  continue  to  emphasize  in  the 
future,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past,  different  aspects 
or  qualities  of  capital.  Some  will  continue  to  think  and 
speak  of  capital  as  loanable  wealth — a  loan  fund,  the 
principal  of  a  debt— on  account  of  their  peculiar  interest 
in  the  relation  of  capital  to  credit.  Others  will  speak  of 
capital  as  a  ''production  fund,"  others  as  an  ''acquisitive 
fimd,"  and  still  others  as  a  "durable  consumption  fimd." 
Only  in  the  conscious  recognition  of  the  fact  that  these 
seemingly  different  concepts  are  but  different  species  of 
the  genus  capital,  that  the  fundamental  quality  of  sur- 
plusness,  which  is  common  to  them  all,  makes  them  all 
kin,  is  the  solution  of  the  capital  controversy  to  be  found. 
Through  such  a  recognition  it  becomes  possible  to  think 
of  capital  as  "an  abiding  fund"  of  surplus  wealth,  ex- 
pressible in  money,  but  not  embodied  in  money,  differing 
from  a  stock  of  concrete  goods  in  that  it  does  not  perish, 
but  is  ever  present,  not  only  to  facilitate  the  work  of  man, 
not  only  to  increase  his  means  of  enjoyment,  but  to  make 
his  unending  progress  possible. 

Charles  A.  Tuttlb. 
Wabash  College. 
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INDUSTRIAL  POOLING  AGREEMENTS. 

PoouNO  agreements  are  occasionally  brought  to  light 
by  the  courts;  but  a  large  number  live  and  die  in  obscu- 
rity, without  interference,  and  without  attracting  attention 
from  the  general  public.  This  form  of  combination  has 
been  strengthened  and  extended  simultaneously  with  the 
growth  in  size  of  our  manufacturing  companies.  The  pres- 
ent indtistrial  combinations,  which  succeeded  the  down- 
fall of  the  trust  organizations  condemned  by  the  courts 
more  than  a  decade  ago,  have  not  obviated  the  necessity 
for  these  pooling  agreements.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
seem  at  the  present  time  rather  to  have  stimulated  a  re- 
vival; for  a  considerable  number  of  combinations  are 
now  parties  to  the  very  form  of  agreement  which  they 
were  expected  to  supersede.  For  this  reason,  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  determination  of  prices,  especially 
at  this  present  time  of  low  ebb  in  the  fortunes  of  the  com- 
binations formed  in  189&-1900,  the  character  and  power 
of  these  agreements  deserve  study. 

Certain  features  are  common  to  nearly  all  forms  of  pool- 
ing. Manufacturers  desiring  to  form  a  pool  usually  cre- 
ate an  unincorporated  organization,  such  as  the  Bessemer 
Steel  Association,  the  Merchants'  Ore  Association,  or  the 
Steel  Rail  Association.  All  agree  to  maintain  a  schedule 
of  prices  fixed  by  the  association,  and  to  limit  their  pro- 
duction accordingly.  Each  manufacturer  is  allowed  to 
produce  (or  sell)  only  a  certain  percentage  of  the  whole 
output,  depending  upon  the  capacity  and  advantages  of 
his  plant.  To  prevent  violation  of  the  agreement,  a 
money  deposit  is  often  required  from  each,  forfeitable  to 
the  association.  In  many  of  the  more  intricate  cases,  the 
agreement  is  drawn  up  by  counsel  in  New  York,  Pittsburg, 
or  Chicago,  the  lawyers'  offices  being  used  as  head- 
quarters for  the  association.     The  duties   of  the   legal 
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firm  often  include,  at  the  same  time^  the  auditing  and 
verification  of  reports  from  the  various  companies.  To 
do  this  work,  a  large  force  of  expert  accountants  may  be 
employed.  A  fine  is  imposed  where  these  reports  show  a 
production  greater  than  the  allotted  percentage,  and  a 
corresponding  bonus  is  given  to  plants  producing  less  than 
their  allotment. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  representatives  of  the  con- 
stituent companies  are  held  usually  in  November  or  De- 
cember, in  order  to  adjust  prices  and  allotments  for  the 
ensuing  year.  On  account  of  the  non-enforceability  of 
the  agreement  the  minority  must  be  treated  fairly.  Their 
withdrawal  would  mean  the  breaking  up  of  the  association. 
The  money  deposit  restrains  the  members  from  withdrawal 
only  when  imder  slight  provocation.  The  affairs  of  the 
pool  are  handled  by  the  united  action  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  business.  Each  owner  can  manage  and  develop 
his  own  plant,  with  every  inducement  to  reduce  expenses. 
He  knows  very  closely  the  amount  of  his  annual  out- 
put, so  that  the  most  economical  production  would  seem 
possible  under  such  an  arrangement. 

Territorial  division  of  the  market  was  a  feature  of  the 
railroad  pools,  but  has  not  been  adopted  by  many  industrial 
associations.  This  end  is  sometimes  loosely  accomplished 
by  making  all  factory  prices  uniform,  and  adding  the  freight 
from  factory  to  selling  place  to  obtain  the  price  at  that 
point.  Thus,  in  the  iron  and  steel  associations,  prices 
are  usually  figured  from  a  base  price  at  Pittsburg.  The 
amount  of  the  freight  from  this  base  to  the  selling  point 
must  be  added  to  the  base  price,  to  obtain  the  selling 
price.  For  example,  if  the  Pittsburg  base  price  of  steel 
plates  is  $1.40  per  hundred  pounds,  and  the  freight  from 
Pittsburg  to  Iowa  is  35  cents,  the  price  in  Iowa  is  $1.75, 
whether  a  Chicago  or  a  Philadelphia  concern  does  the 
selling.  This  operates  to  prevent  waste  in  transporta- 
tion by  keeping  shipments  moving  in  directions  away 
from  the  base  point.  Shipments  made  toward  it  suffer 
a  loss  in  selling  value  as  well  as  by  reason  of  the  expense 
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for  freight.  Only  very  strong  local  interest  can  secure  such 
a  schedule,  increasing  still  further  the  strength  of  its 
position. 

Several  pools  have  omitted  the  feature  of  percentage 
allotment,  and  have  placed  a  tax  upon  all  manufacturing. 
These  are  familiar,  as  they  have  come  before  the  courts. 
In  the  case  of  the  Candle  Manufacturers'  Association/ 
formed  in  Ohio  in  1880,  the  members  were  required  to 
pay  into  the  treasury  2i  cents  for  every  pound  of  candles 
sold.  A  more  modem  pool,  the  Addystone  Pipe  and 
Steel  Company,  had  an  elaborate  system  by  which  it 
fixed  the  price  that  a  city  should  pay  for  pipe,  and  then 
gave  the  contract  to  the  member  offering  to  pay  to  the 
pool  the  highest  amount  for  it.  The  others  put  in  bids 
to  cover  appearances,  but  took  care  to  name  a  higher 
price  than  that  agreed  upon.  Certain  companies  were 
permitted  to  take  all  the  contracts  let  by  large  cities 
near  them,  called  "reserve"  cities.  In  1899  the  Sher- 
man Act  was  successfully  invoked  to  terminate  this 
arrangement.* 

An  entirely  different  form  of  avoiding  competition  is 
through  the  adoption  of  a  joint  sales  agent.  The  various 
firms  agree  to  sell  only  through  a  certain  agent  or  selling 
corporation.  This  agent  contracts  with  each  firm  sepa- 
rately, but  guarantees  a  uniform  selling  price.  He  also 
disposes  of  the  goods  from  different  firms  in  a  given  ratio. 
This  ratio  may  be  fixed  or  may  vary  with  agreed  condi- 
tions. An  exported  article  would  be  advantageously 
controlled  in  this  way.  An  arrangement  of  the  same 
sort  is  most  common  in  the  case  of  articles  not  patented, 
and  of  long  established  use  and  approximately  standard 
design.  The  Union  Blue  Stone  Company*  in  this  way 
effected  all  the  sales  for  the  Blue  Stone  Association,  fixing 
the  price  to  be  charged  and  the  quota  to  be  furnished 
by  each  member. 

Still  another  form  of  pool  is  based  upon  patents  essen- 
tial to  the  manufacture  of  the  article.    The  patentee  sells 

1 47  Ohio  State.  320.  >  20  U.  S.  97.  >  164  N.  Y.  401. 
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the  rights  of  use,  for  a  uniform  royalty^  to  all  who  apply. 
He  also  limits  the  quota  to  be  produced  by  each  firm, 
above  which  amount  the  royalty  increases  rapidly.  Vari- 
ous ways  by  which  patents  may  be  used  to  control  pro- 
duction have  been  adopted.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
United  States  Consolidated  Seedless  Raisin  Company 
was  an  association  of  nine  California  firms,  owning  all 
the  patented  raisin-seeding  machinery.  Members  of  the 
company  paid  a  royalty  of  J  cent  per  pound,  but  outside 
firms  were  to  pay  i  cent.  This  form  of  agreement  the 
courts  have  upheld  as  legal.^  In  another  case — that  of 
the  National  Harrow  Company — ^the  manufacturers  agreed 
to  pay  to  the  owner  of  the  patents,  $1  royalty  on  each 
harrow  sold,  and  $4  additional  on  every  harrow  sold  for 
less  than  a  stipulated  price.  This  form  of  agreement, 
unlike  the  preceding  one,  was  held  to  be  unenforceable  at 
law.* 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  pooling  agreements  of 
one  sort  or  another  are  numerous  at  the  present  time,  but 
the  secrecy  with  which  they  are  guarded  makes  it  difficult 
to  discover  their  real  extent  and  character.  A  single 
New  York  law  firm,  a  few  months  ago,  making  a  specialty 
of  these  associations,  superintended  no  less  than  thirty- 
nine,  each  covering  some  manufactured  product  in  the 
metal  trades.  But  pools  are  not  restricted  to  the  iron  and 
steel  business.  They  cover  a  wide  range  of  industry.  A 
part  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Schwab's  testimony  before  the  Industrial 
Commission  bears  upon  this  point.* 

In  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  however,  there  would  seem 
to  be  the  majority  of  these  pooling  associations  and  price 
agreements  in  operation.    As  soon  as  the  ore  is  dug,  it  is 

1 126  Fed.  Rep.  804.  >  76  Fed.  B«p.  667. 

S  Induatrial  Cammumon  Report,  vol.  xiii.  p.  474:  '  *  The  steel  nil  pools  wece  simple 
prioe  agreements  between  the  msnscen  of  the  various  works,  to  sell  rails  at  the 
same  prioe  at  the  same  point. 

**Q.  For  manufacturers  before  the  oiiBaniaation  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  were  similar  arrancements  ezistinc? 

**A.  Yes:  in  all  lines  of  business,  not  only  in  steel,  but  in  everythinc  else. 
There  were  similar  agreements,  known  as  joint  agreements,  to  maintain  prices. 
They  have  existed  in  all  lines  of  business  as  long  as  I  can  remember." 
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regulated  by  an  association.  The  ''independent''  ore 
producers  have  organized  the  Merchants'  Ore  Association 
of  Cleveland^  which  adjusts  their  relations  with  each  other 
and  with  other  ore  producers,  such  as  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  The  association  attempts  to  establish 
the  price  of  the  various  grades  of  iron  ore  and  to  state  to 
each  ''independent"  the  maximum  amount  of  ore  that 
it  may  produce.  The  price  must  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Steel  Corporation.  The  Merchants'  Ore  Association  nat- 
urally desires  low  prices  to  enable  it  to  sell  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  product.  With  the  steel  makers  own- 
ing ore  deposits,  the  price  is  largely  a  matter  of  book- 
keeping; but  the  endeavor  is,  nevertheless,  to  keep  it  high, 
in  order  to  raise  the  cost  of  production  for  rival  steel  mills 
not  owning  mines.  The  price  of  Bessemer  ore  for  1903 
was  $4.60  per  ton.^  For  1904  the  association  wished  it 
to  be  between  $3.26  and  $3.80,  while  the  Steel  Corporation 
demanded  that  $4  be  the  price,  threatening  to  sell  ore  it- 
self. The  Ore  Association  was,  however,  allowed  to  fix 
it  at  $3.50,  although  several  of  its  members  made  long- 
term  contracts  to  deliver  at  a  sliding  scale  price,  fluctuat- 
ing with  the  price  of  pig  iron.  This  made  it  impossible 
for  the  association  to  adjust  the  allotments  satisfactorily, 
an#its  continued  existence  was  threatened.* 

Concerning  the  next  stage  of  manufacture  above  min- 
ing,— namely,  of  pig  iron, — there  are  also  price  agreements 
among  the  furnace  men,  who  have  formed  the  Bessemer 
Pig  Iron  Association.  A  pool  based  on  steel  ingot  pro- 
duction was  attempted  unsuccessfully.  Steel  bUlets,  how- 
ever, we  find  pooled  in  1896,  and  again  since  1900.  The 
heavier  materials — steel  rails,  beams,  channels,  angles, 
bars,  plates  of  all  kinds,  shafting  axles  and  rods,  wire  and 
wire  fencing — are  likewise  all  priced  by  pools.  Among 
the  lighter  forms  covered  by  such  agreements  are  chains, 
nuts,  bolts,  steel  hoops,  and  bands,  pipes  and  tubing,  and 
hardware.    A  prominent  retail  hardware  firm  stated  to 

1  New  York  Jowrmal  of  Commeree,  April  22, 1004. 
*  Iron  Age,  Ubj  6, 1904. 
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the  writer  that  the  hardware  manufacturers  had  agree- 
ments as  to  prices  covering  practically  everything  in  the 
store,  "all  shelf  hardware"  in  fact.  Judging  from  the 
iron  business,  we  may  expect  to  find  pooling  agreements 
developed  up  to  the  point  where  trade-marks,  style,  or  in- 
dividual reputation,  become  predominant  considerations 
in  making  a  market  for  the  goods. 

Four  of  the  most  important  steel  products — billets,  rails, 
beams,  and  plates — have  been  specially  selected  in  this 
study  for  more  detailed  analysis  as  to  the  effect  of  pooling 
upon  prices.  The  appended  diagram  has  been  prepared 
to  show  the  range  of  prices  since  1890.  Only  a  very  brief 
review  of  the  pools  that  existed  during  these  years  can  be 
given.  Were  a  detailed  history  of  their  operations  avail- 
able, the  problem  presented  by  their  existence  might  be 
dealt  with  more  intelligently. 

The  first  billet  pool  was  formed  in  April,  1896,  as  an 
attempt  to  remedy  the  extreme  fluctuations  in  price  of 
the  year  1895.  The  Bessemer  Steel  Association,  as  it  was 
called,  allowed  to  each  firm  a  percentage  of  the  billet  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  estimated  at  4,600,000  tons,  and  im- 
posed a  fine  of  $2  per  ton  for  any  excess  produced.  The 
association  immediately  fixed  the  selling  price  consider- 
ably higher  than  demand  justified,  at  $21.50.  Outside 
firms  promptly  took  orders  at  $19.50;  and  there  was  also 
much  selling  contrary  to  the  agreement  by  insiders,  thereby 
weakening  the  pool  from  the  beginning.  Moreover,  it 
was  possible  for  the  larger  firms  to  avoid  the  fines  for  over- 
production by  converting  the  steel  billets  into  finished 
shapes  before  selling.  The  pool  was  so  very  ineffective 
that  a  reorganization  followed;  but  even  then  the  agree- 
ment could  not  maintain  prices  against  a  demand  refusing 
to  accede  to  the  high  figure.  As  the  agreement  applied  only 
to  Bessemer  steel,  the  open  hearth  steel  production  was 
greatly  stimulated.  An  additional  open  hearth  capacity  of 
600,000  tons  and  a  score  of  new  outside  converters  helped 
break  up  the  pool.    The  guarantee  fund  of  $5,000  failed 
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to  prevent  its  collapse  in  December,  prices  falling  to  $15. 
The  pool  had  sacrificed  what  business  there  was,  and  had 
brought  out  an  array  of  new  competitors.* 

In  1899  the  price  of  billets  rose  wildly  from  $16  to  $38 
per  ton,  and  in  1900  fell  no  less  abruptly  to  $16.  The  billet 
makers  decided  that  they  must  attempt  another  agree- 
ment.' A  base  price  of  $19.40  was  established,  which  was 
easily  held,  as  prices  began  to  rise.  But  the  sliding  scale 
device  for  fixing  the  price  of  billets  became  an  important 
factor  in  1901,  the  price  being  found  by  adding  the  cost 
of  conversion  to  the  price  of  pig  iron.  For  instance,  if 
the  price  of  pig  iron  lies  between  $16  and  $17  per  ton,  the 
price  of  billets  is  found  by  adding  $6.50.  The  larger  manu- 
facturers adopted  this  scale,  and  the  subsequent  existence 
of  the  billet  pool  has  been  nominal.  Price  agreements 
have  been  made,  and  hold  or  fail  as  the  demand  varies. 
The  nominal  price  of  $28,  agreed  upon  by  the  pool  in  July 
1903,  was  reduced  to  $24  in  November,  and  then  to  $23.* 
The  descending  lines  of  the  price  curve  since  1902  show 
that  the  pool  has  not  been  able  to  name  the  market  price. 
It  seems  to  be  shown  that  the  outside  billet  supply  is  al- 
ways very  elastic,  rendering  the  billet  manufacture  essen- 
tially competitive. 

The  rail  pool  shows  remarkable  strength,  having  named 
prices  for  sixteen  years,  with  the  exception  of  1897  and 
1898.  This  pool  was  formed  in  August,  1887.*  It  di- 
vided the  estimated  rail  demand  among  the  fifteen  mem- 
bers, in  agreed  proportions.  The  fixing  of  prices  was 
not  part  of  the  written  contract,  but  informal  agreements 
were  entered  into.     A  penalty  of  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  ton 

iThe  Ir&n  Age,  1S06,  vol.  i.  p.  875*  gives  the  oricinal  price  acraement  adopted; 
vol.  ii.  p.  223  gives  the  diffioultiee  encountered;  vol  ii.  p.  967  describes  the  billet 
market,  names  the  leading  producers,  and  the  chances  of  the  pool. 

t/6uf.,  January  3,  1901,  gives  a  summary  of  the  billet  business  of  1900,  and 
conditions  leading  to  the  pool  of  November  8,  1900. 

'The  Journal  of  Commerce,  April  8,  1904,  reports  a  meeting  of  the  pool,  nam- 
ing the  members.  The  present  agreement  includes  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Jones  ft  Laugfalin's,  Wheeling  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  Cambria  Steel 
Company,  Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  and  Mary- 
land Steel  Company. 

4 The  Iron  Age  of  November  16,  1898,  gives  full  details. 
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for  all  excess  of  allotment  kept  the  firms  from  cutting 
prices  in  order  to  secure  more  business.  In  regard  to 
prices  during  the  existence  of  this  combination  the  Iran 
Age  remarks:  ^'The  price  that  was  asked  for  rails  by 
the  mills  was  decidedly  reasonable.  Manufacturers  whose 
demand  varies  ought  not  to  starve  the  mills  in  poor  times." 
The  agreement  came  to  an  end  in  1893,  but  was  renewed 
after  a  sharp  fight.  Increasing  difficulty  was  met  in  ad- 
justing the  allotments  during  the  following  years.  Out* 
side  concerns  had  to  be  bought  off  or  subsidized  until, 
in  1896,  $1,000,000  was  spent  m  this  way.  It  had  been 
estimated  that  the  demand  for  that  year  would  be  about 
2,200,000  tons,  but  it  was  actually  only  800,000  tons. 
Concerns  that  had  produced  little,  and  expected  heavy 
bonuses,  found  that  they  had  to  pay  a  penalty.  The 
dissatisfaction  resulted  in  secret  cutting  of  prices  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  pool.^  There  was  immediate  talk  of 
renewal;  but  it  was  not  attempted  until  prices  b^an  to 
rise  in  1899,  when  the  present  pool  was  formed.^ 

The  contrast  between  the  billet  and  the  rail  price  curves 
is  very  striking.  The  former  is  irregular,  showing  con- 
stant fluctuations ;  while  the  latter  is  made  up  of  long  hori- 
zontal lines,  with  abrupt  changes,  showing  that  the  effect 
of  the  pool  was  to  steady  prices  for  considerable  periods. 
In  justice  to  the  rail  pool  it  should  be  noted  that  in  1901 
and  1902,  when  billets  rose  from  $20  to  $32,  the  price  of  rails 
remained  $28.  The  price  of  beams  was  also  held,  but  the 
plate  pool  raised  the  price  $4.  Agreements  hold  well  in  the 
rail  business,  because  it  is  confined  to  less  than  a  dozen 
firms,  and  is  comparatively  easy  to  control.*    Rails  are 

iThe  Iran  Age,  February  11,  1S07,  reviews  the  pool's  history. 

^Drid.^  January  1,  1901,  desoribes  the  agreement  made. 

^Ibid.,  of  February  11,  1897,  gives  the  1897  allotment  thus:— 

Carnegie 534»0  per  oent. 

Lackawanna 19.00    "    ** 

Cambria 8.26    "    *' 

Bethlehem 8.25    *'     " 

Maryland 2.75    "     " 

Pennsylvania 8.25    "     " 

100.00   ••   " 
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sold  direct  to  the  consumer;  and,  moreover,  special  freight 
rates  may  have  helped  to  keep  up  the  market  price  of  this 
product. 

The  beam  pool  was  organized  soon  after  the  rail  pool 
by  the  mills  rolling  structural  steel  shapes,  such  as  I-beams 
and  channels.  The  $70  figure  of  1890  was  a  pool  price, 
maintained  imder  small  demand,  by  eleven  firms  produc- 
ing nine-tenths  of  the  supply.  Foreign  beams  began  to 
be  imported  in  1891  at  $46;  and,  to  stop  this,  the  pool 
agreed  to  lower  the  price  to  $56.  But  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany had  just  finished  a  beam  mill  large  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  whole  demand  of  the  country,  and  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  allotment  given  by  the  pool.  This  company 
seems  to  have  been  constantly  on  the  alert,  when  pooling 
agreements  were  weakening,  to  gather  in  orders  at  lower 
figures.  Prices  fell  $22  at  once.  Boston  merchants  had 
a  stock  of  2,500  tons  of  imported  beams  left  on  their  hands 
to  dispose  of  at  a  loss,  and  many  manufacturers  suffered 
heavily. 

An  agreement  made  in  1896  held  for  a  short  time,  but 
was  broken  in  the  attempt  to  keep  prices  stationary  in 
a  declining  market.  Even  when  the  rail  pool  broke,  the 
beam  makers  do  not  seem  to  have  realized  that  it  may 
be  expedient  for  pools  to  lower  prices  as  well  as  to 
raise  them.  When  the  break  occurred,  in  May,  1897, 
the  price  of  beams  fell  $12  a  ton.^ 

The  present  pool  was  formed  in  1898  by  six  leading 
firms.'  The  agreement  since  then  has  been  renewed 
annually.  The  price  has  been  kept  at  $1.60  per  hundred 
pounds,  Pittsburg,  since  1901.  Foreign  beams  came  in 
during  1902-03  on  account  of  the  overcrowding  of  our 
mills,  being  able  to  command  a  premium  by  quick  deliv- 
ery. The  steadiness  of  the  price  of  steel  beams  during 
1901-02,  as  shown  by  the  chart,  when  billets  rose  rap- 
idly, is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  fluctuations  of  1899, 

iTfae  Iran  Ag9  of  May  20, 1807,  deseribM  this  pool. 

^Ibid^  Juxaaty  12,  im2.  Hm  finns  are  the  Gamecie  Steel  Company,  Jonea 
•A  TAnghlin'a,  Cambria  Steel  Company,  Pennaylrania  Steel  Company,  Ptwici  Iron 
Works,  Peneoyd  Iron  Works. 
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when,  as  billet  prices  rose,  the  beam  makers  advanced 
prices  with  leaps  and  bounds.  This  change  of  policy  was 
partly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  More 
than  any  other  steel  company  it  must  maintain  a  large 
volume  of  business  without  interruption  in  order  to  meet 
heavy  charges.  The  price  of  beams  in  this  case  was  already 
sufficient  to  give  a  reasonable  profit.  Moreover,  a  large 
demand  indirectly  increased  the  corporation's  profits  by  rea- 
son  of  its  ownership  of  other  subsidiary  companies. 

The  plate  pool  is  a  recent  development,  having  existed 
since  1900  only.  The  line  on  the  diagram,  showing  the 
course  of  prices  of  steel  plates,  is  remarkable,  inasmuch 
as  it  shows  a  far  more  violent  fluctuation  during  1899- 
1900  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  pooled  products, — rails 
and  beams.  In  February,  1899,  the  price  of  plates  was 
$1.30  per  hundred  pounds  at  Pittsburg.  Buyers  who  an- 
ticipated high  prices  bought  until  in  August  the  price  had 
reached  $3.  As  the  turning-point  was  seen,  buyers,  be- 
coming frightened,  withdrew;  and  the  rolling  mills  fought 
to  secure  business,  until  a  price  of  95  cents  was  reached 
in  July,  1900.  This  ruinous  condition  was  the  cause  of 
several  meetings,  resulting  in  an  agreement  between  the 
plate  mills  in  October.  Orders  came  in  as  soon  as  the 
stability  of  the  pool  seemed  assured,  and  the  year  closed 
with  400,000  tons  of  orders  on  hand.  Prices  were  fixed 
as  usual,  with  a  Pittsburg  base,  freight  being  added  to  this 
base  for  prices  at  other  points. 

An  enormous  demand  for  steel  plates  developed  during 
1901-02,  due  largely  to  the  steel  car  and  steel  ship  indus- 
tries. The  price  was  raised  to  $1.60  in  April,  1901,  at  which 
it  has  now  stood  for  three  years.  The  growth  of  new  rivals 
was  checked,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  price  during  the 
present  slackness  was  made  easier,  by  the  policy  of  reason- 
able prices  in  good  times.  The  pool  prevented  buyers  from 
competing  and  pushing  up  prices  in  1901-02,  although 
small  mills  at  one  time  secured  65  cents  excess,  for  im- 
mediate delivery.  This  excess  disappeared  in  July,  1903, 
when  mills  began  to  close  down  for  lack  of  orders.    The 
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old  price  was  renewed,  however,  in  December.*  It  was 
thought  that  the  small  demand  could  not  be  increased 
by  a  slight  reduction  in  price.  This,  however,  would  seem 
to  be  dangerous  reasoning,  judging  by  the  failures  of  other 
pools  under  similar  circumstances. 

General  conclusions  are  apt  to  be  misleading  on  a  sub- 
ject such  as  this,  where  full  information  is  carefully  with- 
held; but  from  the  available  history  of  these  pools,  as 
outlined,  certain  facts  seem  to  be  fairly  well  established. 
It  is  not  possible  by  law  to  prevent  all  price  agreements, 
nor  is  such  a  policy  desirable.  For  in  such  an  event, 
with  quick  transportation  at  low  rates,  competitors  are 
free  to  fight  each  other  until  the  more  powerful  firms  drive 
the  weaker  ones  to  the  wall.  The  victors  are  then  free 
to  recoup  their  losses  as  quickly  as  possible  at  the  public 
expense.  Both  very  low  prices  and  exceptionally  high 
ones  are  harmful  to  business  in  general,  and  to  the  public. 
The  manufacturers  would  seem  to  be  justified  in  making 
some  agreement,  and  in  allowing  one  another  to  continue 
to  share  in  the  business  in  definite  proportions,  in  order 
to  prevent  this  destructive  warfare. 

Two  remedial  policies  are  open  to  competitors  in  such 
an  event.  Either  an  industrial  combination  may  be  ef- 
fected; or  refuge  may  be  sought  in  one  of  these  price  agree- 
ments or  pools.  The  railroads  were  driven  to  adopt  the 
policy  of  buying  up  competitors, — a  policy  resulting,  for 
a  time  at  least,  in  embarrassments  and  receiverships. 
They  have  found  it  necessary  to  come  to  some  agreement 
on  reasonable  and  equal  rates.  The  industrial  compan- 
ies, following  them  some  years  later,  have  attempted  gi- 
gantic consolidations,  the  result  of  which  is  at  present 
doubtful.  Most  manufacturers  would  prefer  to  own  their 
own  plants,  making  whatever  arrangements  were  neces- 
sary for  continued  existence,  rather  than  to  lose  their  iden- 
tity by  selling  to  a  corporation.  And  direct  management 
by  a  manufacturing  owner  may  be  expected  to  be  more 

l/otimoZ  cf  Commerce,  December  10,  lfM8. 
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efficient  than  management  by  distant  financiers  repre- 
senting stockholders. 

The  second  remedy  for  ruinous  competition  lies  in  in- 
dustrial pools,  such  as  were  constantly  formed,  broken 
up,  and  reformed,  until  about  1900.  This  instability 
seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  fact  that  no  pool  or  price 
agreement  can  continue  where  the  price  has  not  been  fixed 
at  a  reasonable  figure;  for  new  capital  is  always  ready 
to  seek  investment  where  profits  are  known  to  be  ample. 
However  widely  the  pool  may  extend,  it  cannot  absorb 
all  of  this  idle  capital.  Only  when  the  pool  price  is  too 
low  unduly  to  tempt  the  outsider  to  build  or  enlarge  his 
plant  is  its  position  at  all  secure.  Another  factor  of  note  is 
that  pools  are  always  most  favorable  to  the  outside  plants, 
which  can  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  pool  price  without 
feeling  the  restrictions.* 

Inherent  weakness  breaks  up  many,  from  dissatisfaction 
with  the  allotment  and  the  constant  temptation  to  shade 
the  price  or  to  conceal  sales.  The  pools  are  in  several 
instances  being  supplanted  by  the  sliding  scale  adjust- 
ment of  prices,  based  upon  the  price  of  the  raw  material 
The  effect  of  the  temporary  pools  is  thoroughly  bad. 
Their  false  profits  lead  to  a  misdirected  investment  of 
capital,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nail  pool,  where  plants  sprang 
up  during  high  prices,  so  that  two  months'  full  operation 
would  have  supplied  the  market  for  a  year.  The  inevita- 
ble price  variations  are  greatly  exaggerated,  because  pur- 
chasers refrain  from  buying  when  the  market  is  falling, 
sending  prices  to  the  very  bottom.  Mr.  Meade's  state- 
ment, ih&t  the  prices  which  follow  the  dissolution  of  a 
pool  are  lower  than  those  that  brought  the  producers  to- 
gether,* has  been  frequently  illustrated. 

These  powerful  associations  exist  without  supervision 
of  any  kind,  oiir  knowledge  of  them  being  gained  chiefly 

lS«e  the  Induttrial  Comminian  Report,  vol.  ziii.  p.  402.  Mr.  Butler  ■ays, 
"I  would  state  m  a  general  law  that  oombinatioDe  are  always  to  the  advantace 
of  the  small  oonoem,  .  . .  that  a  oombination  was  always  to  the  advantage  of  die 
little  fellow,  whose  growth  is  at  the  expense  of  the  laiige  oonoem.'' 

S  Trutt  Finance,  E.  S.  Meade,  p.  28. 
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as  they  fail.  Although,  since  the  Trans-Missouri  Joint 
Traffic  and  other  anti-combination  decisions,  all  such 
arrangements  have  been  carried  on  in  secret,  it  is  doubtful 
if  their  scope  has  been  appreciably  diminished.  Dtiring 
the  last  four  years  they  seem  to  be  on  the  increase,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  Having  been  denied  recognition  by  law, 
they  have  necessarily  devised  methods  of  their  own,  to  pre- 
serve their  agreement  by  fines  and  bribes.  Their  existence 
and  effectiveness  at  present  would  seem  to  indicate  reason- 
able prices  as  well  as  reasonable  use  of  their  inherent  power 
in  other  ways.  Experience  shows  that,  were  their  policy 
otherwise,  the  pool  would  be  in  danger  of  breaking  sud- 
denly at  any  time.  In  any  event,  a  more  satisfactory 
arrangement  is  certainly  desirable.  In  Germany,  pooling 
agreements  have  been  made  enforceable  by  the  courts,  and 
their  affairs  are  subject  to  government  supervision.  The 
evils  caused  by  pools  with  the  "get-rich-quick  motive" 
might,  perhaps,  in  the  United  States  be  avoided  by  a 
similar  legal  recognition  of  the  economic  justification  for 
associations  among  independent  manufacturers,  with  agree- 
ments both  reasonable  and  enforceable. 

Wallace  E.  Belcher. 
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SOME  RECENT  TEXT-BOOKS  IN   ECONOMICS. 

The  last  few  months  have  been  prolific  in  text-books  in 
economics  for  use  in  the  general  introductory  courses  usu- 
ally given  in  American  colleges.  In  addition  to  Professors 
Gide,  Flux,  and  Seager,  whose  works  are  considered  in  the 
present  article/  Professor  Nicholson  has  brought  out  in  one 
volume  an  abridgment  of  hLs  larger  work,  and,  while  this 
notice  is  in  course  of  preparation,  Professor  Fetter's  Prin- 
ciples of  Economics  is  announced.  In  view  of  the  consid- 
erable number  of  text-books  already  in  the  field  this  ac- 
tivity in  publication,  for  the  most  part  the  outgrowth  of 
the  work  of  actual  instruction,  is  a  gratifying  index  of  the 
wide-spread  interest  in  economics  and  of  activity  among  its 
students  and  teachers. 

There  is  doubtless  a  considerable  variety  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  requisites  for  a  good  elementary  text-book  in 
economics.  All,  however,  would  agree  that  such  a  book 
should  be  marked  by  accuracy  in  its  statement  of  facts 
and  by  simplicity  and  clearness  in  its  language  and  style. 
Among  those,  at  least,  who  have  felt  the  influence  of  the 
historical  school  and  who  realize  that  the  elementary  col- 
lege course  must  be  directed  not  only  to  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  future  specialists,  but  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
students  for  whom  the  course  will  constitute  the  whole  or 
the  major  portion  of  their  work  in  this  field,  there  would, 

I  Principle  of  Political  Economy.  By  Charles  Oide.  Second  American  edi- 
tion, entirely  retranslated  from  the  latest  French  orisinal  and  adapted  to  the  use 
of  American  students  by  C.  William  A.  Veiditi,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.  Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  ft  Co.     1904. 

Beonomie  Prineiplet:  An  Introdudory  Study,  By  A.  W.  Flux,  M.A.  London: 
Methuen  ft  Co.     1904. 

Introduction  to  Bconomiet,  By  Henry  Rogers  Seacer.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  ft  Co.     1904. 
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probably,  be  general  agreement  that  it  should  render  the 
following  services.  It  should  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  main  facts  of  the  structure  and  mechanism  of  modern 
economic  life,  and  make  clear  both  their  foundation  in  the 
existing  legal  and  social  system  and  the  state  of  the  indus- 
trial arts,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  not  fixed  and  unalter- 
able, but  are  products  of  economic  history,  and  in  more  or 
less  constant  process  of  change.  The  student's  knowledge 
of  these  facts  cannot  safely  be  assumed,  and  there  can 
hardly  be  a  question  that  in  the  past  too  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  the  subject.  It  should, 
secondly,  present  an  analysis  of  the  main  influences  deter- 
mining the  working  of  the  economic  system  as  above  de- 
scribed; that  is,  of  the  influences  which  determine  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  exchange,  and  consumption  of  wealth. 
Here  the  lack  of  agreement  among  economists  as  regards 
definitions  and  analysis  necessitates  a  choice  between  two 
methods  of  treatment.  The  writer  may  either  present  his 
own  views,  thereby  gaining  in  consistency  and  definiteness, 
but  running  the  danger  of  conveying  to  the  student  a  false 
sense  of  the  simplicity  of  the  subject  and  the  finaUty  of  his 
knowledge;  or,  if  there  is  a  divergence  in  the  views  of  dif- 
ferent schools  of  thinkers,  he  may  undertake  to  present  the 
views  of  each,  thereby  contributing  to  the  student's  broad- 
mindedness  and  breadth  of  view,  at  the  cost,  however,  of 
a  sense  of  vagueness  and  consequent  discouragement  on 
his  part.  For  an  ample  discussion  of  divergent  views  on 
questions  of  economic  theory  such  as  would  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  reach  his  own  conclusions,  an  elementary  course 
in  economics  affords  no  time.  Finally,  such  a  book  should 
present  in  outline  a  view  of  the  more  important  practical 
problems  in  the  life  of  society  in  the  solution  of  which  eco- 
nomic considerations  are  dominant.  Since  unanimity  of 
opinion  is  never  to  be  expected  in  connection  with  questions 
of  policy,  as  it  is  in  the  field  of  scientific  analysis,  reasons 
for  the  presentation  of  divergent  views  are  much  stronger 
here  than  they  are  in  connection  with  the  previous  division 
of  the  work.     The  acceptance  of  the  above  as  the  requisites 
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for  a  good  text-book  in  elementary  economics  does  not,  of 
course,  involve  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
by  different  writers.  In  addition  to  the  differences  grow- 
ing out  of  divergent  views  on  economic  theory  there  is 
room  for  important  differences  of  treatment,  both  as  re- 
gards the  relative  emphasis  laid  on  the  different  aspects  of 
the  subject  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated  with 
reference  to  each  other.  Some  will  keep  separate  the  three 
divisions  mentioned  above,  and  others  will  mingle  the  de- 
scriptive matter  and  discussion  of  practical  problems  with 
the  discussion  of  economic  theory. 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  standard  established  by  these 
requisites  that  the  characteristics  of  the  three  books  under 
consideration  will  be  measured.  The  books  which  offer  the 
most  striking  contrast  are  those  of  Professors  Gide  and  Pro- 
fessor Flux.  The  earlier  edition  of  Professor  Gide's  work 
is  familiar,  and  has  been  widely  used  in  this  country.  The 
present  edition  differs  from  its  predecessor  in  that  it  has 
been  edited  by  the  translator  with  special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  American  students.  We  find  here  the  time-hon- 
ored divisions  of  production,  exchange  (''circulation  of 
wealth"),  distribution,  and  consumption  treated  in  the  order 
mentioned,  the  whole  divided  into  chapters  and  sections 
of  convenient  length  with  reference  to  its  use  for  teaching 
purposes.  The  style  is  easy,  clear,  and  attractive;  and  the 
treatment  is  elementary  in  character.  The  work  is  full  of 
matter  descriptive  of  the  existing  industrial  system,  its 
evolution  is  sketched,  and  the  significance  of  its  funda- 
mental characteristics,  such  as  private  property,  freedom 
of  contract,  and  competition,  pointed  out.  It  is  also  made 
clear  that  the  evolutionary  process  has  not  ceased,  the 
author  (p.  641)  expressing  his  own  opinion  that  "economic 
evolution  seems  to  point  to  the  ultimate  elimination  of  the 
class  of  employers  and  entrepreneurs  as  well  as  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  wage  system."  Questions  of  economic  policy 
are  discussed  with  great  fulness  and  in  an  eminently  fair- 
minded  and  suggestive  manner.  The  weakness  of  the  book 
is  distinctly  on  the  side  of  economic  theory.     This  is  due  in 
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part  to  inadequacy  of  treatment.  Of  the  213  pages  devoted 
to  the  circulation  of  wealth,  eight  (pp.  188-196)  are  given 
to  the  discussion  of  the  influences  which  determine  the  ex- 
change value  of  commodities;  and  these  are  far  from  satis- 
factory,— vague,  inconclusive,  and  including  an  apparent 
misconception  of  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  as  it 
has  been  generally  accepted.  The  space  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  influences  which  determine  the  shares  in 
distribution  is  not  so  inadequate,  and  is  much  more  satis- 
factory; but  the  treatment  of  wages  affords  an  illustration 
of  the  dangers  of  the  method  described  above, — of  substi- 
tuting for  tiie  author's  own  analysis  the  views  which  have 
characterized  important  schools  of  thought.  Thus  Pro- 
fessor Gide  briefly  explains  and  criticises  the  wage-fund 
theory,  the  iron  law  of  wages,  and  the  productivity  theory, 
and  reaches  as  a  result  of  his  discussion  the  conclusion  (p. 
514)  "that  there  is  probably  not  one  determinant  of  wages 
but  several,  operating  with  varying  degrees  of  influence  at 
different  times  and  under  different  circumstances.  All  the 
forces  that  influence  the  value  of  merchandise  also  affect 
the  value  of  manual  labor."  But  what  these  determinants 
are,  what  is  their  relative  importance  and  relation  to  each 
other,  and  in  what  way  they  are  affected  by  time  and 
circimistances,  we  are  not  told. 

While  his  discussion  of  some  of  the  fundamental  concepts 
of  economics — for  example,  value  and  its  relation  to  utility 
and  labor  (pp.  49-64) — is  excellent,  there  is  in  many  in- 
stances a  lack  of  clearness  and  precision,  both  in  definition 
and  conception,  of  certain  fundamental  facts  and  processes, 
whidi  results  in  vagueness  and,  not  infrequently,  in  incon- 
sistencies. Although  on  page  77  it  is  stated  that  ''to  make 
useful  a  thing  that  was  not  useful  before,  is  the  whole  secret 
of  productiveness,"  and  that  trade  is  productive  when  it  is 
nothing  more  than  transferring  a  thing  to  a  person  who 
will  utilize  it,  the  author  evidently  has  a  lingering  feeling 
that  trade  and  transportation  are  not  as  truly  productive 
as  other  branches  of  industry;  for  on  page  140  he  speaks 
of  storekeeping  as  among  the  "least  productive"  occupa* 
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tions,  while  on  page  105  we  find  that  "it  would  hardly  be 
true  to  say  that  steam,  when  applied  to  transportation,  has 
multiplied  products."  In  the  section  on  the  formation  of 
capital  the  idea  that  formation  of  capital  is  based  upon 
saving  is  ridiculed.  "Although  saving  plays  a  part,  and 
an  important  one,  in  consumption,  we  do  not  perceive 
what  it  has  to  do  with  production"  (p.  131),  yet  on  page 
145  we  find  that  "in  an  old  country,  where  saving  is  an  es- 
tablished habit  and  in  which  savings  are  accumulated  with 
increasing  rapidity, .  .  .  capital  must  ultimately  be  accu- 
mulated in  large  quantities";  and  in  the  discussion  of  col- 
lectivism we  are  told  (pp.  474,475)  that  "there  are  in 
this  country  millions  of  large  and  small  capitalists,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  who  altogether  save  many  millions  of 
dollars  each  year,  who  perform  the  exceedingly  important 
economic  function  of  maintaining  and  increasing  the  riches 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  augmenting  its  supply 
of  productive  capital." 

It  would  sometimes  seem  as  if  his  environment  made  it 
particularly  difiicult  for  a  Frenchman  to  comprehend  ac- 
curately Malthus's  theory  of  population.  Professor  Gide  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule. 

He  states  Malthus's  theory  as  follows:  *' Popvlatum  tends 
to  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  stibsistence."  But 
why  not  give  Malthus's  own  statement  of  his  principle,  as 
summarized  at  the  end  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  second 
and  subsequent  editions  of  his  essay?*  Professor  Gide  pro- 
ceeds: "He  concluded  that  the  equilibrium  could  be  brought 
about  only  by  a  frequent  reduction  of  the  population,  ef- 
fected by  means  of  wars,  epidemics,  famines,  pauperism, 
prostitution,  and  plagues,  all  of  which,  regarded  from  a 
higher  point  of  view,  Malthus  considers  really  providential." 
Malthus  himself,  in  the  appendix  to  his  essay  written  in 

l"l.  Population  is  neceeBarily  limited  by  the  meana  of  subBistenoe. 

*'2.  Population  invariably  incraaoes,  where  the  means  of  subsistenoe  inoreaee, 
unless  prevented  by  some  very  powerful  and  obvious  checks. 

"3.  These  checks,  and  the  cheeks  which  repress  the  superior  power  of  popu- 
lation, and  keep  its  eSeota  on  a  level  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  are  all  re- 
solvable into  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery." 
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1817/  has  considered  in  detail  this  misinterpretation  of  his 
doctrine,  and  in  view  of  the  refutation  there  given  no 
excuse  remains  for  its  reappearance  at  the  present  time. 

The  discussion  of  Malthus  also  affords  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  how  our  judgment  of  facts  may  be  unconsciously 
influenced  by  their  bearing  on  preconceived  opinions.  In 
the  chapter  on  Malthus,  emphasis  is  laid  (p.  667)  on  ''the 
enormous  and  growing  excess  of  production  over  consump- 
tion during  recent  years."  "Markets  are  now  so  encum- 
bered with  manufactured  and  agricultural  products  that 
governments  have  been  obliged  to  raise  barriers  of  cus- 
toms duties  against  the  influx  of  foreign  goods;  the  prob- 
lem is  how  to  find  a  market  for  products  rather  than  how 
to  produce  sufficient  goods  to  consume."  Yet  in  connec- 
tion with  the  discussion  of  socialistic  systems  (p.  456)  we 
are  told  that  the  fact  that  many  persons  possess  little  does 
not  prove  that  wealth  is  poorly  distributed.  "It  proves 
rather  that  there  is  not  wealth  enough  for  distribution. 
What  makes  this  problem  difficult  is  not  so  much  the 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  .  .  .  but  the  insufficiency  of 
wealth";  and  it  is  carefully  explained  in  a  foot-note  that 
"overproduction  in  any  branch  of  industry  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  more  has  been  produced  than  is  needed, 
but  more  than  can  be  purchased  by  those  who  buy  the 
products  of  this  branch  of  industry." 

The  illustrative  and  descriptive  matter  chosen  by  the 
translator  from  the  economic  history  and  condition  of  this 
country  is  well  selected,  and  certainly  increases  the  value 
of  the  work  for  American  students.  It  must  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  book  is  marred  by  occasional  errors  or  par- 
tial and  misleading  statements  in  regard  to  matters  of  fact, 
for  some  of  which,  at  least,  it  would  seem  that  the  trans- 
lator must  be  held  responsible.  These  are  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  chapter  on  banking."    The  writer  does 

lEighth  edition  of  the  easay,  London,  1878.  pp.  609-512. 

Sit  is  stated  (p.  403)  that  there  are  no  restrictions  on  the  issue  of  bank-notes 
in  Scotland,  and  (p.  406)  that  the  United  States  government  lost  its  deposits  in 
the  State  banks  during  the  panics  of  1857  and  1839.  It  is  inaccurate  to  say  (p. 
408)  that  under  the  New  York  free  banking  system  the  banks  could  deposit  "such 
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not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  relative  merits  and 
demerits  of  this  book  are  in  his  judgment  in  proportion  to 
the  relative  amount  of  space  devoted  to  them  in  this  review. 
The  merits  of  the  book  are  many  and  important;  but  it  will 
hardly  furnish  the  same  sort  of  training  in  economic  analy- 
sis that  was  furnished  by  Mill  and  Walker,  upon  whose 
books  so  many  of  the  present  generation  of  economists 
grew  up. 

The  work  of  Professor  Flux  offers  a  marked  contrast  to 
that  of  Professor  Gide.  No  attempt  is  made  at  an3rthing 
like  a  general  description  of  the  economic  structure  and 
mechanism  of  society  or  a  discussion  of  more  than  a  few 
of  the  important  questions  of  economic  policy ,  nor,  indeed/ 
does  the  author  cover  the  whole  field  of  economic  theory 
as  it  is  usually  presented.  For  Professor  Flux  "the  interest 
of  modem  economics  centres  about  the  problem  of  value," 
and  the  body  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  the 
influences  which  govern  exchange  values  of  products  and 
the  factors  of  production.  This  is  followed  by  chapters  on 
money  and  the  mechanism  of  exchange,  paper  currency, 
and  the  modes  of  regulating  its  issue,  international  trade, 
and  foreign  exchange,  free  trade  and  protection  and  govern- 
ment interference,  with  special  reference  to  taxation.  The 
analysis  of  the  problem  of  value  offers  little  room  for  criti- 
cism. The  reasoning  is  clear,  close,  sane,  and  frequently 
suggestive  of  new  bearings  of  familiar  principles.  Among 
earlier  works  it  recalls  somewhat,  by  its  careful  and  sugges- 
tive analysis,  Sidgwick's  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
which  is  certainly  high  praise.  There  is  an  occasional  omis 
sion  of  some  aspect  of  a  question  which  we  might  have  ex- 
pected to  find  treated,  as  when,  in  discussing  the  adjustment 
of  demand  and  supply  where  the  price  is  fixed,  the  author 
considers  the  case  of  a  price  too  low  to  induce  a  sufficient 

public  stodu,  bonds,  mortsaces.  etc.,  as  were  approved  by  the  State  oomptioller." 
The  matter  was  not  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  comptroller.  It  is  not  true 
as  a  general  statement  that  national  banks  must  invest  one-fo\irth  of  their  capital 
in  United  States  bonds  (p.  411);  nor  is  it  true,  as  must  be  inferred  from  a  statement 
on  the  same  pace,  that  only  banks  outside  of  reserve  cities  can  deposit  a  portion 
of  their  required  reserve  in  other  cities,  and  that  these  deposits  can  be  made  only 
central  reserve  cities  (here  termed  "credit  reserve  cities'')- 
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supply^  but  not  the  equally  interesting  and  important  case 
of  a  price  so  high  as  to  induce  an  excessive  supply.  Again, 
in  discussing  the  influence  of  trade  unions  on  wages,  he  fails 
to  consider  the  possibility  that^  by  preventing  the  employer's 
reducing  his  expenses  through  reduction  of  wages,  they  may 
lead  him  to  introduce  more  efficient  methods  and  machin- 
ery, thereby  increasing  the  productive  power  of  labor.  Such 
omissions,  however,  are  few,  and  would  not  call  for  mention 
except  for  the  writer's  evident  care  in  covering  all  aspects 
of  the  questions  he  considers.  If  Professor  Gide  calls  too 
little  on  the  reasoning  power  of  the  student,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  Professor  Flux  does  not  impose  too  great 
a  burden  upon  the  beginner, — ^for  whom  the  book  is  ap- 
parently intended, — a  danger  which  is  increased  by  bis 
style,  which  is  lacking  in  life  and  is  sometimes  obscure, 
particularly  in  the  chapter  on  values  in  international  trade, 
and  by  the  lack  of  illustrative  material  drawn  from  economic 
life.  For  the  student,  however,  who  has  already  become 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  subject  and  is  interested  to 
pursue  it,  few  books  among  those  recently  published  will 
jrield  a  larger  return. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  in  the  distribution  of 
space  between  the  different  portions  of  the  subject  Pro- 
fessor Seager's  book  is  the  best  balanced  of  the  three  under 
consideration.  The  first  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  a 
sketch  of  the  industrial  development  of  England  and  of 
existing  industrial  conditions  in  this  country.  The  next 
fourteen  chapters  contain  an  analysis  of  the  influences 
which  control  the  consimiption,  production,  exchangOi  and 
distribution  of  wealth,  while  the  last  eleven  treat  of  money 
and  credit  and  a  number  of  the  most  important  economie 
problems.  The  matter  of  the  second  of  the  introductory 
chapters  might  perhaps  be  open  to  criticism.  What  the 
student  needs  is  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  influ- 
ences which  give  character  to  the  structure  and  mechanism 
of  modem  economic  society.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
very  condensed  statistical  account  of  industries  in  the 
United  States  which  constitutes  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  chapter  will  be  of  real  service. 
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Professor  Seager  shows  more  distinctly  than  the  othere 
the  influence  of  those  recent  schools  of  thought  which  find 
in  the  valuations  by  consumers  the  guiding  thread  which 
is  to  lead  them  safely  through  the  economic  labyrinth.  It 
is  doubtless  the  importance  attached  to  this  factor  which 
leads  him  to  begin  his  economic  analysis  with  a  discussion 
of  consumption.  To  the  present  writer  this  reversal  of  the 
customary  order  does  not  seem  a  step  in  progress.  It  is 
true  that  human  desires  are  the  motive  power  in  economic 
life,  that  they  have  a  controlling  influence  in  determining 
the  direction  of  productive  power,  and  are  an  essential 
factor  in  explaining  the  relative  values  of  goods.  The  ex- 
position of  the  characteristic  features  of  these  desires,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  directed  to  economic  goods,  must  there- 
fore be  one  of  the  first  steps  in  economic  analysis.  But, 
surely,  human  desires  are  not  the  same  thing  as  consump- 
tion. Between  desire  and  consumption  the  act  of  produc- 
tion must  intervene.  No  doubt  production  and  consump- 
tion cannot  be  separated.  They  are  successive  and  con- 
stantly recurring  steps  of  the  never-ending  process.  Con- 
siunption,  within  certain  limits,  is  as  essential  to  production 
as  production  to  consumption ;  but,  looking  at  consumption 
as  a  whole,  it  is  much  truer  to  regard  it  as  the  result  of  pro- 
duction, and  governed  by  it,  rather  than  the  reverse,  and 
the  older  order  of  treatment  conforms  to  the  actual  order 
of  economic  processes.  It  is  believed  that  a  study  of  Pro- 
fessor Seager's  chapter  on  consumption  will  confirm  this 
view.  Much,  if  not  the  greater  part,  of  the  matter  con- 
tained in  it,  while  exceUent  in  itself,  is,  to  the  mind  of  the 
present  writer  at  least,  not  essential  or  even  helpful  for  the 
understanding  of  what  follows.  I  would  venture  to  ex- 
press the  same  opinion  in  regard  to  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  following  chapter  on  value  and  price,  particularly  the 
portion  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  valuation  as  a  social 
process.  It  would  certainly  require  an  exceptional  instruc- 
tor and  an  exceptional  class  of  beginners  to  discuss  this 
question  profitably,  nor  does  it  seem  necessary  to  do  so. 
If  the  recent  discussion  of  value  teaches  an3rthing,  it  is 
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that  value  depends  upon  quantity,  and  that,  if  we  would 
understand  the  influences  which  determine  value,  we  must 
understand  the  influences  which  determine  quantity.  These 
Professor  Seager,  a  little  further  on,  analyzes  in  an  excep- 
tionally able  manner.  The  beginner  who  grasps  this  analy- 
sis may  safely  be  relieved  of  the  strain  of  grappling  with 
'' valuation  as  a  social  process." 

It  might  perhaps  be  said  even  of  that  somewhat  impos- 
ing substitute  for  the  familiar  ''other  things  equal,"  the 
"normal  state  of  equilibrium,"^  that  it  imposes  an  unneces- 
sary burden  on  the  student.  The  reason  given  for  its  em- 
ployment (p.  168)  is  that  it  helps  us  to  understand  that 
real  incomes  are  drawn  from  the  net  product  of  industry; 
but  it  certainly  is  not  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  real 
reason  for  its  use  would  seem  to  be  found  in  the  statement 
(p.  260)  that  ^Hhe  law  which  determines  the  division  of  the 
jiToduct  between  labour  and  capital  in  competitive  inditstriea 
for  a  society  in  a  state  of  normal  equilibrium  is,  therefore,  that 
each  receives  the  share  that  it  produces.^*  If,  as  it  appears 
to  be,  the  statement  of  this  law  is  the  object  gained  by  the 
use  of  the  assumption  in  question,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
end  justifies  the  means.  The  basis  of  the  law  is  that  the 
two  factors  in  question  obtain  a  reward  proportional  to 
their  marginal  productivity.  Professor  Flux  (p.  119)  points 
out  some  of  the  difficulties  of  measuring  the  marginal  pro- 
ductivity of  the  factors  in  question.  There  are  other  pit- 
falls connected  with  this  conception  of  labor  and  capital 
as  mutually  supplementary  and  competing,  yet  distinct  and 
independent  factors  of  production.     Production  by  means 

1  "Imagine  that  productive  proceaaeB  are  brought  to  a  state  in  which  no  further 
improvements  are  devised;  imagine  that  sources  of  natural  power  assist  produe- 
tion  without  the  slightest  variation  from  year  to  year,  that  land  renews  its  fertil- 
ity regularly,  that  new  mines  are  discovered  as  old  mines  become  exhausted,  and 
that  the  uncertainties  of  climate  and  season  are  temporarily  suspended;  imagine 
that  population  is  stationary  and  that  each  grade  of  labor  is  self-renewing  and 
self-perpetuating;  imagine  that  the  stock  of  capital  goods  is  kept  intact  by  con- 
tinuous renewal  without  increase  or  diminution;  imagine  that  the  wants  of  con- 
sumers are  as  unchanging  as  are  all  of  the  other  conditions  assumed;  finally, 
imagine  free,  all-sided  competition  serving  to  maintain  a  constant  correspondence 
between  market  and  normal  prices"  (pp.  164, 165).  The  classical  political  economy 
has  been  frequently  accused  of  making  large  demands  on  the  imagination,  but  its  de- 
mands were  modest  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  "normal  state  of  equilibrium." 
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of  labor  and  production  by  means  of  capital  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  simply  alternative  ways  of  production  by  labor; 
but,  further  than  this,  is  it  not  questionable  whether  the 
value  of  the  product  attributable  to  the  marginal  unit  of 
a  factor  of  production  can  be  said  to  determine  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  factor  in  the  same  way  as  the  marginal  utility 
of  goods  determines  their  value?  It  would  certainly  be 
difficult  to  make  clear  to  a  class  of  beginners  in  economics 
that,  when  fertile  land  is  so  abundant  that  it  does  not  com- 
mand a  price,  it  ceases  to  be  productive.  I  do  not  question 
the  use  of  the  ''state  of  normal  equilibrium"  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  certain  problems  of  economic 
theory.  I  merely  question  its  necessity  in  an  elementary 
treatise  and  the  value  of  the  use  to  which  it  is  put. 

The  criticisms  which  have  been  offered  are  the  outgrowth 
mainly  of  differences  in  emphasis  and  point  of  view  between 
Professor  Seager  and  the  present  writer.  There  are  other 
portions  of  this  part  of  the  work,  not  affected  by  such  dif- 
ferences, which  are  open  to  criticism:  thus  the  discussion 
of  Malthus's  doctrine  of  population  and  the  somewhat  in- 
definite treatment  of  the  influences  which  determine  the 
value  of  money.  Space,  however,  forbids  doing  more  than 
to  call  attention  to  one  curious  inconsistency.  Professor 
Seager  maintains  that  land,  labor,  and  capital  are  all  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  diminishing  returns.  The  proof  offered 
in  the  case  of  land  (p.  114)  is  that,  if  increasing  quantities 
of  labor  and  capital  are  applied  to  a  given  area  of  land,  the 
return  per  unit  of  labor  and  capital  diminishes.  The  proof 
offered  in  the  case  of  labor  and  capital  is  that,  if  increasing 
quantities  of  labor  or  capital  be  applied  to  constant  quan- 
tities of  the  other  factors  of  production,  the  product  per 
unit  of  labor  or  capital  will  diminish.^  Either  use  of  the 
term  "diminishing  returns"  may  be  permissible,  but  it 
should  be  used  in  the  same  sense  in  connection  with  each 
of  the  factors  of  production. 

Concerning  the  general  clearness,  soundness,  and  stimu- 
lating character   of  Professor  Seager's  analysis,  however, 

I  Paces  128, 120. 
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there  can  be  no  question.  The  chapters  on  rent  and  wages 
particularly  are  models  of  clear  thinking  and  exposition , 
and  the  student  who  masters  the  main  principles  of  eco- 
nomic theory  as  here  set  forth  will  have  laid  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  future  work.  Equal  praise  can  be  given  to  the 
chapters  which  deal  with  the  practical  problems  of  economic 
life.  The  discussion  is  comprehensive,  fair-minded,  and 
suggestive.  Most  notable,  perhaps,  is  his  sympathetic 
treatment  (pp.  425,  426)  of  the  S3rstems  of  compulsory  ar- 
bitration, including  the  fixing  of  a  legal  minimum  wage, 
in  the  Australian  colonies,  and  of  the  idea  of  taking  through 
taxation  the  rental  value  of  land  in  cities.  To  accomplish 
the  latter  purpose,  he  proposes  (pp.  526,  527)  a  most  novel 
expedient, — ^a  combination  of  land  and  inheritance  tax, 
which  certainly,  at  first  sight,  appears  impracticable,  but 
of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  Professor  Seager  will  offer 
a  more  extended  discussion.  In  view  of  recent  contro- 
versies, it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  all  three  authors 
preserve  the  distinction  between  land  and  capital,  and  rent 
and  interest,  and  that  Professors  Gide  and  Flux  accept  in 
the  main  the  quantity  theory  of  money,  although  in  the  case 
of  neither  is  the  discussion  of  this  question  entirely  clear. 
Professor  Seager,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  expresses  no  opinion 
on  this  topic. 

Henby  B.  Gardner. 
Bbown  Univbbsitt. 
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THE    NATIONAL   TRANSCONTINENTAL    RAILWAY 
OF  CANADA. 

The  act  respecting  the  construction  of  a  National  Trans- 
continental Railway^  recently  passed  by  the  Parliament  of 
Canada,  constitutes,  with  its  amendment,  the  most  impor- 
tant legislation  of  the  Dominion  for  many  years  past.  In 
virtue  of  this  measure  and  legislation  concerning  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Company,  the  government  of  Canada 
and  a  private  corporation  are  engaged  at  the  present  time 
in  preparing  for  the  joint  construction  of  a  line  of  railway 
which,  within  the  period  of  a  little  over  seven  years,  will 
afford  a  new  railway  highway  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  Pacific,  every  mile  of  which  will  be  upon  Canadian  soil. 

The  original  act^  was  passed  during  the  Parliamentary 
session  of  1903,  and  assented  to  on  the  24th  of  October  of 
that  year,  at  the  same  time  as  assent  was  given  to  the  act 
incorporating  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Company.* 
The  amended  act*  was  passed  at  the  session  of  Parliament 
held  during  the  present  year;  and  it  is  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  1903  as  amended,  and  an  act  respecting  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Company,*  assented  to  on 
July  18,  that  the  work  of  construction  will  be  carried  out. 

The  new  undertaking  is  expressive  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  expansion  of  the  Dominion  and  of  the  national 
aspiration  after  greater  security  and  independence  in  mat- 
ters of  trade.  In  rapid  increase  of  numbers  and  in  extent 
of  territory  which  it  has  settled,  the  population  of  the  West 
has  surpassed  expectations.     Continuous  exploration  has 

l"An  Act  raspeotins  the  Constniotion  of  the  National  Transcontinental  Rail- 
way," 3  Edward  VII.,  c.  71. 

S  "An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Company,"  3  Ed- 
ward VII..  o.  221. 

S"An  Act  to  amend  the  National  Transcontinental  Railway  Act,"  4  Edward 
VII..  o.  24. 

*  "An  Act  respecting  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Company,"  4  Edward 
VII.,  c.  80. 
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furthered  settlement  and  disclosed  resources  which  have 
become  the  basis  of  new  or  extended  branches  of  commerce 
and  industry,  and  these  have  led  in  turn  to  still  further 
explorations.  Development  in  productivity  and  trade  have 
followed  with  like  surprise  and  rapidity.  Thus  the  field 
of  Canadian  industry  has  been  enlarging  steadily  towards 
the  West  and  North,  away  from  the  frontier  boundary  which 
limits  its  southern  expansion;  and  to-day  the  necessity  has 
arisen  for  increased  transportation  facilities  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  settlers  and  the  demands  of  industry  and 
trade. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  begun  in  1881  and  com- 
pleted in  1886,  is  at  present  the  only  transcontinental 
railway  in  the  Dominion.  The  construction  of  any  roads 
south  of  it  for  two  decades  from  the  time  of  beginning  its 
construction  was  prohibited;  and  in  so  far  it  had  a  guar- 
anteed monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  West  for  this  period. 
In  Eastern  Canada  it  is  but  one  of  several  railways  connect- 
ing the  more  important  commercial  centres  and  ports;  and, 
since  the  completion  of  the  period  of  its  guaranteed  monopoly 
in  the  West,  competitors  have  entered  the  field  to  share  with 
it  the  fruits  of  the  increased  productiveness  of  Manitoba  and 
the  North-west  Territories.  The  competitive  lines  in  the 
East  and  the  West  form  in  a  disjointed  way  a  continuous 
transcontinental  road,  connecting  the  vast,  sparsely  settled 
tracts  of  the  West  with  the  more  thickly  populated  com- 
mercial and  industrial  centres  of  the  East.  So  far,  however, 
as  transcontinental  traffic  is  concerned,  these  railways  oper- 
ate within  an  area  the  commercial  requirements  of  which 
are  served  in  part  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Neither 
the  Canadian  Pacific  nor  its  competitors  are  so  located  as 
to  meet  the  steadily  increasing  demands  of  the  northward 
expanding  industry,  nor  so  as  to  be  of  service  in  opening 
up  parts  of  the  new  territory  available  for  settlement,  both 
in  the  Eastern  Provinces  and  in  the  West,  and  affording 
transportation  facilities  for  such  territories. 

In  connection  with  the  one  transcontinental  line,  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  constructed  in 
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part  through  the  United  States.  The  portion  from  near 
Agnes  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  to  St.  Croix  in  the  Provinoe 
of  New  Brunswick  is  in  the  State  of  Maine.  A  perpetual 
obligation  to  the  goyemment  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
nature  of  a  "bonding  privilege/'  is  thus  incurred.  Obliga- 
tions are  a  feature  odious  to  the  commercial  rivalries  of 
nations;  and  it  is  felt  by  many  that  the  friendly  political 
relations  between  the  two  countries  should  not  be  unneces- 
sarily subjected  to  a  strain  which  the  dictates  of  a  relent- 
less commercialism  might  render  inevitable,  should  the 
"bonding  privilege"  ever  become  a  creature  of  its  caprices. 

Political  expediency  and  commercial  necessity  have  there- 
fore been  important  determining  factors  in  connection  with 
the  new  national  railway,  which  is  intended  to  develop  com- 
merce through  Canadian  ports,  to  seciure  the  most  direct 
and  economical  interchange  of  traffic  between  Eastern 
Canada  and  the  Provinces  and  Territories  west  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  to  deepen  the  channels  of  trade  from  East  to 
West.  In  the  language  of  the  statute  creating  it,  it  is  to 
serve  as  "a  new  railway  highway  across  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  from  ocean  to  ocean,"  to  be  directed  in  its  course 
"with  a  view  to  the  opening  up  of  new  territory  to  settle- 
ment," and  to  be  throughout  "wholly  within  Canadian  ter- 
ritory." "It  is  a  work,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  Prime 
Minister  at  the  time  of  introducing  the  measure  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  "of  a  national  character,  necessitated 
by  the  status  of  Canada  in  the  year  1903,  just  as  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway  was  necessitated  by  the  status  of  Canada 
at  the  opening  of  Confederation,  and  just  as  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  was  necessitated  by  the  status  of  Canada 
a  few  years  after  Confederation." 

The  prominent  featxure  of  the  plan  of  construction  of  the 
new  transcontinental  railway  is  the  arrangement  whereby 
the  government  is  to  construct  and  own  one  portion  of  the 
road  and  a  private  corporation  to  construct  and  own  the 
other  portion,  and,  subsequently,  subject  to  certain  limi- 
tations and  payments,  to  control  the  operation  of  the  whole. 
The  eastern  terminus  of  the  railway  is  the  city  of  Moncton 
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in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick;  its  western  terminus, 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  or  near  Port 
Simpson  or  some  other  port  in  British  Columbia.  The  pro- 
posed course  of  the  railway  from  East  to  West  is  to  pass 
through  the  central  part  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick 
and  through  the  Province  of  Quebec  by  the  shortest  avail- 
able line  to  the  city  of  Quebec,  then  through-  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  and  through 
the  Province  of  Manitoba  to  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  from 
Winnipeg  through  the  Province  of  Manitoba  and  North- 
west Territories  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  a  route  to  be 
determined  as  the  result  of  surveys,  regard  being  had  to  the 
physical  features  of  the  country  and  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion. It  will  then  pass  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  sea.  The  portion  of  the  route  from  Moncton  to  Winni- 
peg is  known  as  the  Eastern  Division,  and  is  to  be  built 
by  the  government.  The  portion  from  Winnipeg  to  the 
Pacific  is  known  as  the  Western  Division,  further  divisible, 
according  to  the  physical  features  of  the  district  through 
which  it  passes  into  the  prairie  and  mountain  sections.  This 
part  is  to  be  built  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  the  company  incorporated  for  the  construction 
of  this  part,  and  which  on  its  completion  will  operate  the 
whole  road.  In  its  construction  of  the  Western  Division 
the  company  will  be  assisted  by  the  State  to  the  extent  of 
certain  definite  obligations,  and  some  additional  liabilities 
which  the  government  has  agreed  to  accept. 

From  Moncton  to  Winnipeg  is  a  distance  of  1,800  miles. 
The  work  of  construction  of  this  part  (the  Eastern  Divi- 
sion, which  is  the  part  being  built  and  to  be  owned  by  the 
government)  is  under  the  charge  and  control  of  four  com- 
missioners. The  comjnissioners  are  empowered  to  appoint 
and  employ  engineers  (except  the  chief  engineer,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  governor  in  council),  surveyors,  officers, 
servants,  agents,  and  workmen,  may  appropriate  lands  re- 
quired for  the  purpose,  and  have,  in  respect  of  the  division, 
all  the  rights,  powers,  remedies,  and  immunities  conferred 
upon  a  railway  company  under  the  Railway  Act  and  its 
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amendmente.  They  may  let  the  work  of  construction  by 
tender  and  contract;  but  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  Senate  are  debarred  from  holding  offices  of  emol- 
lunent  under  the  commission  or  from  being  interested  during 
the  period  of  construction  in  contracts,  on  penalty  of  dis- 
quahfication.  The  commissioners  have  also  power  to  con- 
struct telegraph  and  telephone  lines  on  the  Eastern  Division^ 
as  may  be  reasonably  required  for  its  operation. 

The  construction  of  the  Eastern  Division  is  to  be  com- 
menced at  each  of  the  termini,  and  at  Quebec  in  opposite 
directions  in  such  a  way  that  the  part  of  the  road  from 
Winnipeg  to  Quebec  will  be  completed  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble at  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  road  from  Moncton 
to  Quebec.  The  commissioners  are  to  issue  and  deposit 
debentures  with  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  pay  siuns  of  money  for  work  and  services  as  per- 
formed, debentures  to  be  repayable  in  fifty  years  from  July 
1,  1903,  and  bearing  interest  at  3  per  cent,  per  annum 
payable  half-yearly,  the  debentures  and  the  interest  thereon 
to  be  a  first  lien  and  charge  upon  the  Eastern  Division,  and 
on  all  revenue  and  income  after  payment  of  maintenance 
charges.  For  the  protection  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  as  lessees,  a  provision  is  made  for  the  building  of 
this  division  under  the  supervision  of  the  company  to  insure 
its  economical  construction. 

The  commissioners  are  obliged  to  render  monthly  ac- 
counts to  the  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals;  to  keep 
books  which  shall  be  subject  at  all  times  to  the  inspection 
of  any  of  the  commissioners,  the  Minister  of  Railways  and 
Canals,  or  officers  specially  appointed  by  any  of  these  or 
by  the  Auditor-general.  They  are  also  required  to  make 
to  the  governor  in  council  through  the  Minister  of  Railways 
and  Canals  an  annual  report  for  the  information  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  accounts  of  the  commissioners,  in  respect  of 
receipts  and  expenditures,  are  to  be  subject  to  examination 
and  audit  by  the  Auditor-general. 

From  Winnipeg  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  a  distance  of  about 
1,500  miles.     The  construction  of  this  Western  Division  is 
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to  be  at  the  cost  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany; and  the  work  is  to  be  carried  on  according  to  plans 
and  specifications  to  be  approved  by  the  government,  the 
work  to  be  completed  by  December  1,  1911.  The  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  this  division  is  to  be  on  a  standard 
not  inferior  to  the  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
Company  between  Montreal  and  Toronto.  A  deposit  of 
$5,000,000  cash  or  government  securities  is  required  to  be 
made  by  the  company  as  security  for  the  construction  of 
the  division  and  the  first  equipment  of  the  whole  line,  the 
government  to  pay  3  per  cent,  interest  on  the  cash  deposit, 
and  transfer  the  interest  on  the  securities,  the  deposit  to 
be  returned  on  the  completion  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment. 

For  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  company  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  division,  the  government  is  to  assist  the  com- 
pany by  a  guarantee  of  its  bonds  and  by  part  pa3rment  of 
interest.  Broadly,  the  government  is  to  guarantee  the 
bonds  of  the  company  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  construction,  subject  to  the  conditions  hereinafter 
mentioned  for  the  entire  division,  and  on  the  mountain 
section  is  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  actual  cost  of  construc- 
tion at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  for  a  period  of  seven  years, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  cash  bonus. 

Stated  more  in  detail,  the  agreement  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  company  is  as  follows:  The  government  is  to 
guarantee  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  on  an  issue  of 
bonds  to  be  made  by  the  company  for  a  principal  amount 
equivalent  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
the  division;  but  such  principal  amount  is  not  to  exceed 
$13,000  per  mile  in  respect  of  the  prairie  section,  although 
75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  construction  may  exceed  this 
sum  per  mile.  The  bonds  may  be  issued  in  the  currency 
of  Canada  or  sterling  money  of  Great  Britain  at  denomi- 
nations to  be  agreed  upon,  the  principal  payable  in  fifty 
years  from  the  date  of  issue,  which  is  to  be  as  soon  as  the 
Western  Division  is  constructed  and  equipped  ready  for 
operation  in  accordance  with  the  agreement,  provided  that 
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the  Eastern  Division  is  then  also  furnished  with  the  equip- 
ment required,  and  that  the  cash  deposit  is  still  unforfeited 
in  the  hands  of  the  goyemment.  The  bonds  are  to  beiur 
interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half- 
yearly.  If  the  company  should  default  in  paying  interest 
on  the  bonds,  the  government  will  pay  the  same,  and  take 
up  the  coupons  representing  such  interest;  and  the  pay- 
ments so  made  are  to  be  a  charge  under  the  mortgage  to  be 
given  to  secure  the  guaranteed  bonds  of  the  government, 
which  shall  be  subrogated  to  all  the  rights  of  the  holders 
of  the  bonds. 

As  to  the  mountain  section,  the  government  is  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  bonds,  guaranteed  for  seven  years.  There- 
after the  company  is  liable  for  the  bonds,  principal,  and 
interest,  subject  to  the  same  conditions  in  case  of  default 
in  payment  as  in  the  case  of  the  prairie  section,  with  this 
exception,  however:  that  during  the  period  of  three  yean 
succeeding  the  seven  the  government  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  exercise  any  rights  of  foreclosure  or  sale  against  the  com- 
pany or  take  possession  of  the  railway  if  the  company  de- 
fault in  payment  of  interest  on  guaranteed  bonds;  but  any 
moneys  paid  by  the  government  shall  be  repaid  by  the  com- 
pany to  the  government  as  follows:  at  the  end  of  the  period 
of  three  years  the  whole  amount  so  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment to  be  capitalized  and  repaid  by  the  company  to  the 
government,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per 
annum,  or  the  company  may  at  its  option  repay  the  sum 
in  forty  equal  instalments  with  interest  or  give  to  the  gov- 
ernment bonds  for  the  interest  so  capitalized,  payable  in 
forty  years  with  interest.  After  the  first  ten  years  the  gov- 
ernment is  to  guarantee  the  interest  on  the  bonds  until  the 
principal  is  paid,  siibject  to  the  same  duties  and  rights  in 
case  of  default  by  the  company  as  in  the  other  guarantees. 

Upon  completion  of  the  construction  of  the  Extern 
Division,  it  is  to  be  leased  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railr 
way  Company  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  the  company  pay- 
ing therefor  a  rental  of  3  per  cent,  of  the  actual  cost,  and 
accepting  the  condition  of  granting  to  any  other  Canadian 
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railways  running  privileges  over  the  line  on  such  terms  as 
may  by  agreement  between  the  government  and  the  com- 
pany be  deemed  reasonable  and  fair.  For  the  first  seven 
years  the  government  will  remit  the  interest^  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  granting  to  the  company  a  cash  bonus  during  that 
period  of  time  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion on  a  3  per  cent,  basis.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lease 
the  government  may  take  possession  and  operate  this 
part  of  the  railway  on  its  own  account,  or  it  may  lease  the 
line  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  or  other  company  for  a 
further  period  of  time  on  terms  to  be  then  arranged,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  restriction  that  preference  is  to  be 
given  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Company  in  the  event 
of  that  company  agreeing  to  terms  as  favorable  as  those 
offered  by  any  other  company. 

The  company  is  to  equip  both  divisions  with  modem 
and  complete  rolling  stock,  suitable  and  sufficient  for  effi- 
cient operation  and  the  handling  of  all  classes  of  traffic  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  government,  and  at  all  times  during 
the  continuance  of  the  lease  of  the  Eastern  Division  to 
mwitain  efficient  service  over  both  divisions  of  the  rail- 
way. The  first  equipment  of  the  completed  road  is  to  be 
of  a  value  of  at  least  $20,000,000,  of  which  not  less  than 
S5,000,000  worth  shall  be  supplied  for  the  operation  of  the 
Eastern  Division;  and  this  amount  of  rolling  stock,  together 
with  all  rentals  and  conditions,  is  to  be  marked  as  assigned 
to  the  Eastern  Division  and  held  to  form  part  of  its  equip- 
ment for  the  period  of  the  lease. 

Of  other  features  of  the  agreement  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  company,  one  of  the  most  important,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  national  trade,  is  the  condition  requiring 
the  company  to  ship  all  goods  consigned  to  it  over  Canadian 
territory  to  Canadian  ocean  ports,  when  not  specially  di- 
rected to  forward  them  by  another  course,  also  the  condi- 
tion requiring  the  company  at  no  time  to  charge  a  through 
rate  on  export  traffic  from  the  point  of  origin  to  the  point 
of  destination  which  shall  be  greater  via  Canadian  ports 
than  via  United  States,  ports.    The  company  is  also  required 
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to  provide  shipping  connections  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  sufficient  in  tonnage  and  number  of  sailings 
to  take  care  of  and  transport  all  its  traffic,  both  inward  and 
outward;  nor  is  it  to  permit  traffic  to  be  diverted  to  ports 
outside  of  Canada  upon  the  ground  that  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  amount  of  shipping  to  transport  such  traffic  from 
or  to  Canadian  ocean  ports. 

The  government  reserves  powers  of  running  and  haulage 
rights  over  the  Eastern  Division  for  the  Intercolonial  or 
otiier  lines  of  railway  and  over  the  Western  Division  for 
any  lines  of  railway,  subject  to  terms  of  agreement  with 
the  company;  and  the  latter  are  given  similar  rates  over 
the  Intercolonial.  The  rates  to  be  levied  and  taken  by  the 
company  upon  any  part  of  the  railway  are  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  governor  in  council  or  any  tribunal  author- 
ized by  Parliament  for  the  regulation  or  control  of  the  busi- 
ness of  railways. 

The  company  is  required  to  purchase  all  materials  and 
supplies  for  the  construction  of  the  Western  Division  and 
the  equipment  of  the  whole  from  Canadian  producers,  where 
these  can  be  purchased  in  Canada  in  the  desired  quantities 
and  of  equal  quality  upon  terms  equally  advantageous  with 
those  procurable  elsewhere.  The  government's  guarantee 
is  also  made  conditional  on  payment  by  the  company  of  all 
just  claims  of  contractors  for  materials,  supplies,  and  wages 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  road. 

The  government  is  to  have  the  right  of  appointing  one 
director  of  the  company  during  the  term  of  its  lease  of  the 
Eastern  Division,  and  so  long  as  the  government  remains 
liable  for  any  portion  of  the  bonds  issued.  Provision  is 
made  for  arbitrating  any  points  of  dispute  or  differences 
between  the  company  and  the  government  which  may 
arise,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  settled  between  them. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  fixed  at  $45,000,000, 
of  which  not  more  than  $20,000,000  is  to  be  preferred,  and 
not  less  than  $26,000,000  common,  stock.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  Company  has  undertaken  that  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  Company  shall  take  the  full  amount  of  the 
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common  stock,  except  the  shares  held  by  directors,  which 
are  not  to  exceed  1,000.  But  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway- 
Company  is  not  to  be  prevented  from  making  any  such 
disposition  of  the  common  stock  as  it  may  deem  expedient, 
though  it  is  to  continue  to  hold  a  majority  of  this  stock  by 
such  title  as  shall  enable  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Com- 
pany to  control  the  poUcy  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Com- 
pany during  the  term  of  the  lease  to  it  of  the  Eastern  Divi- 
sion, and  so  long  as  any  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  govern- 
ment under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Company  may 
remain  outstanding. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Company  has  agreed 
that  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  will  guarantee 
its  bonds  for  the  balance  required  for  the  construction  of 
the  Western  Division  (exclusive  of  $20,000,000  required  for 
the  first  equipment  of  the  road),  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Company  is  allowed  to  issue  a  second  series  of  bonds 
to  be  so  guaranteed,  which  are  to  be  a  second  charge  on  the 
property  mortgaged  to  secure  the  government  guarantees. 

In  case  of  default  by  the  company  a  remedy  of  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  in  the  taking  possession  of  the  Western 
Division  through  an  agent  or  manager  with  power  to  man- 
age and  operate  the  division  and  to  receive  the  tolls  and 
revenue.  It  is  provided  that,  in  the  event  of  such  remedy 
becoming  necessary  and  being  adopted,  the  manager  ap- 
pointed is  to  distribute  the  surplus  tolls  and  revenue  after 
payment  of  the  working  expenses  pan  passu  between  the 
government  or  other  holders  of  the  bonds  secured,  in  the 
proportion  of  75  per  cent,  to  the  holders  of  the  first  series 
and  25  per  cent,  to  the  holders  of  the  second  series.  The 
right  of  the  government  to  possession  is  to  terminate  if 
and  when  the  application  of  the  proportion  provided  of  the 
surplus  tolls  and  revenues  shall  have  paid  oflf  all  arrears 
of  such  interest.  There  is  a  further  proviso  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  not  to  exercise  any  of  its  rights  in  respect  of 
possession  by  the  company  until  there  has  been  a  default 
for  five  years. 
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A  comparison  in  certain  particulars  between  the  terms 
upon  which  the  new  transcontinental  railway  is  being  con- 
structed with  those  upon  which  the  construction  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  carried  out  twenty-five  years 
ago  is  interesting  and  instructive.  An  amount  of  $25,000^ 
000  in  cash,  of  25,000,000  acres  of  public  lands,  many  miles 
of  railway  already  constructed  by  the  government  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $30,000,000,  of  guaranteed  immimity  from 
competition  throughout  the  West  by  lines  to  the  South  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  extensive  taxation  exemptions, — 
these  are  concessions  of  theearlier  imdertaking,  none  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  agreement  governing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  present  road.  To  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  no  direct  appropriation  of  public  fimds  has 
been  made,  not  an  acre  of  public  lands  has  been  granted. 
The  part  of  the  road  to  be  constructed  by  the  government 
will  be  retained  in  its  possession  and  leased.  Instead  of 
immunity  from  competitive  rivalry  are  provisions  securing 
to  existing  or  possible  future  rivals  running  privileges  over 
the  company's  lines  on  certain  conditions.  No  mention  is 
made  of  taxation,  no  exemption  granted.  On  the  other 
hand  the  new  railway  has  its  bonds  guaranteed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  75  per  cent,  of  their  value,  receives  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  part  of  its  road  for 
a  period  of  years,  and  receives  also  what  is  virtually  a  free 
lease  of  the  government's  road  for  a  period  of  years.  Ex- 
cepting these  difiFerences  in  terms,  it  would  appear  that 
against  the  uncertainties  arising  from  the  limited  knowledge 
of  conditions  and  prospects  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
the  more  certain  outlook  and  probabilities  of  the  present 
have  been  weighed.  An  assured  trade  with  government 
guarantee  would  appear  to  be  a  present-day  substitute  for 
the  land  and  money  grants,  the  monopolies  and  exemp- 
tions, of  the  past. 

The  railway  legislation  has  been  since  the  time  of  its  in- 
troduction in  Parliament  the  chief  subject  of  controversy 
in  the  arena  of  party  politics.  The  government  of  the  day 
having  created  and  brought  forward  the  measure,  it  has 
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found  strong  indorsement  from  the  ranks  of  the   Liberal 
party  and  the  Liberal  press,  though  the  resignation  of  his 
portfolio  as  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals   by  the  Hon. 
A.  G.  Blair  at  the  time  the  measure  was  being  introduced, 
on  the  ground  of  a  difiFerence  with  his  colleagues  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  government  in  the  matter,  was  evidence  of  a 
conflict  of  opinion  among  a  section  of  the  government  sup- 
porters,— a  difference  which  has  not  failed  to  be  made  the 
most  of  by  the  opposition  (Ck)nservative)  leaders  and  press. 
The  expediency  of  immediately  proceeding  with  so  vast 
an  enterprise  without  opportunity  being  given  for  obtaining 
in  fuller  detail  particulare  as  to  the  country  through  which 
the  new  road  is  to  pass;  the  advisability  of  the  government 
imdertaking  the  construction  of  the  less  profitable  part  of 
the  road  and  undertaking  construction  at  all  through  a 
part  of  the  country  which  is  already  served  by  the  In- 
tercolonial Railway,  a  government-owned  road;  and  the 
greater  wisdom  of  an  alternative  policy  of  government 
ownership  of  the  entire  railway  or  such  parts  as  it  might 
be  deemed  advisable  to  build, — are  phases  of  criticism  aroimd 
which  the  battles  of  party  debate  waged  whilst  the  meas- 
ure was  under  discussion  in  Parliament,  and  which  have 
been  prominent  in  the  electoral  contest  which  has  followed 
its  dissolution.     Against  the  policy  of  delay  on  the  groimd 
of  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  country  through  which  the 
road  is  to  pass  the  government  have  argued  a  possession  of 
ample  data  on  which  to  base  a  judgment,  the  existence  of 
extensive  productive  areas,  valuable  alike  for  settlement 
and  exploration,  and  the  urgency  of  the  need  to  secure  at 
once  a  sure  interchange  of  products  between  the  East  and 
West.    The  inadequacy  of  present  facilities  was  further 
urged.     As  to  the  construction  and  ownership  of  the  Moncton 
to  Winnipeg  part  of  the  road,  it  has  been  maintained  that 
its  position  affords  a  means  of  control  over  the  whole  which 
is  most  desirable,  while  business  is  secured  to  this  divisioi^ 
in  virtue  of  its  location,  without   the   government    being 
obliged  to  undertake  those  additional  and  supplementary 
enterprises  for  which  a  private  corporation  is  better  suited, 
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and  which,  because  abo  of  its  location,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  Western  Division. 
As  to  paralleling  the  Intercolonial,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  route  of  the  new  railway  will  be  shorter  than  that 
of  the  Intercolonial  between  Quebec  and  Moncton  by  about 
180  miles ;  that  the  parts  of  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and 
New  Brunswick  to  which  the  two  lines  will  minister  are  not 
the  same,  the  lines  at  no  point  save  the  immediate  vicin- 
ities of  the  termini  being  less  than  30  miles  apart.  It  has 
been  urged,  further,  that  the  route  of  the  Intercolonial 
was  determined  some  forty  years  ago  on  the  ground  of  what 
was  politically  expedient  at  the  time,  and  that  the  trade 
of  to-day  should  not  be  forced  to  inherit  with  its  faults  a 
condition  of  things  perhaps  wise  in  the  past,  but  which, 
commercially  considered,  may  be  disastrous  at  the  present 
time. 

Against  the  policy  of  government  ownership  of  the  entire 
line  have  been  set  forth  the  superior  merits  of  individual 
ownership  in  an  undertaking  of  the  kind.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that,  whatever  the  advantages  of  pubUc  owner- 
ship may  be  where  favorable  conditions  exist,  they  are  not 
certain  where  conditions  precedent  to  commercial  success 
have  largely  to  be  created.  The  construction  of  wharves 
and  elevators,  the  employment  of  commercial  agents  and 
agencies  in  Asiatic  countries,  the  equipment  of  an  ocean 
carrying  service,  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  hotels, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  devices  necessary  and  incident 
to  the  successful  creation  of  a  set  of  conditions  which  may 
attract  and  establish  a  profitable  business  for  the  railway, — 
all  these,  it  has  been  alleged,  so  essential  to  the  financial 
success  of  the  undertaking,  are  matters  which  private  in- 
vestment and  management  may  be  expected  to  direct  with 
greater  efficiency  and  service,  and  many  of  them  of  a  nature 
which  it  would  be  undesirable,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  gov- 
ernment to  perform. 

W.  L.  Mackenzie  King. 
Ottawa,  Canada. 
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THE  ''THUNEN-ARCHIV." 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  Thiinen-Archiv, 
Organ  fur  exakte  Wirtschaftsforschung,  edited  by  Professor 
Ehrenberg,  of  the  University  of  Rostock.  In  an  interesting 
introductory  article  the  editor,  well  known  for  his  exceUent 
work  in  economic  history,  outlines  the  aims  of  the  new  pub- 
lication, and  justifies  his  new  departure  by  an  attack  on 
the  methods  of  economic  investigation  hitherto  mainly  fol- 
lowed. Both  of  the  chief  schools,  the  "deductive"  English 
and  the  "historical"  German,  are,  he  declares,  practically 
bankrupt,  so  far  as  the  further  advancement  of  the  science 
is  concerned.  Each  has  in  turn  attempted  to  build  on  an 
inadequate  foundation  of  scientific  observation.  The  one 
has  been  scrupulous  in  its  logical  procedure,  but  negligent 
in  testing  the  truth  of  the  few  simple  but  inaccurate  postu- 
lates upon  which  its  deductions  rest.  The  other  has  de- 
voted itself  to  the  accumulation  of  facts,  sifting  the  dust- 
heaps  of  the  past,  but  has  been  too  careless  of  exact  think- 
ing. It  has  not  even  succeeded  in  finding  any  clear  indi- 
cation of  the  trend  of  economic  development.  Neither 
school,  therefore,  can  furnish  a  sure  key  to  the  complex 
problems  of  to-day.  Both  have  been  largely  influenced  by 
external  political  conditions,  the  earlier  school  supplying 
a  theoretical  basis  for  the  English  free-trade  movement, 
while  the  historical  movement  began  as  a  reaction  against 
doctrinaire  free-trade  theories.  In  both  cases  the  laxity  of 
method  opens  so  wide  a  field  for  the  subjective  tendencies 
of  the  investigator  that  results  of  a  scientific  and  incon- 
testable character  cannot  be  attained.  As  a  consequence, 
the  present  condition  of  economics  in  Germany  is  deplorably 
chaotic.  The  "general  confusion  of  fundamental  concepts" 
can  only  be  remedied  by  the  union  of  objective  and  minute 
observation  with  exact  thinking,  by  a  return  to  the  statisti- 
cal method  in  the  wider  descriptive  sense  of  the  German 
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cameralists.  Economics  cannot  follow  the  natural  sciences 
in  the  use  of  experiment,  but  it  may  find  the  comparative 
method  almost  equally  serviceable.  It  possesses  its  own 
instrument  of  accurate  measurement  and  a  vast  accumu- 
lation of  such  measurements,  hitherto  imperfectly  studied, 
in  the  account-books  of  modern  business  enterprise.  Thii- 
nen,  with  his  detailed  estate  book-keeping  and  his  scientific 
use  of  the  data  so  obtained  for  the  solution  of  agrarian 
problems,  was  the  first  to  apply  the  true  method  of  inves- 
tigation,— the  exact,  comparative,  statistical  method  which 
Ehrenberg  now  proposes  to  reinstate  in  its  rightful  primacy. 
The  Thiinen-Archiv  has  accordingly  set  itself  the  task  of 
collecting  and  analyzing  the  materials  furnished  by  a  close 
study  of  the  accounts  and  inner  mechanism  of  the  contem- 
porary "Unternehmung."  It  will  furthermore  publish  ex- 
tracts and  elaborations  of  the  Thiinen  manuscripts,  which 
have  recently  been  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Rostock 
economic  seminar. 

Though  the  needlessly  aggressive  tone  of  this  ambitious 
programme  might  easily  invite  criticism,  it  is  doubtless  at- 
tributable in  part  to  the  natural  ebullition  attending  the 
advocacy  of  a  new  tool  of  research,  in  part  to  a  comprehen- 
sible dissatisfaction  with  the  present  equipment  and  re- 
sults of  economic  studies.  But  the  new  '^Richtung"  will 
be  judged  like  its  forerunners,  not  by  its  negative  criticism, 
temporarily  stimulating  as  that  may  be,  but  by  its  positive 
contribution  to  a  science  in  the  upbuilding  of  which  all  the 
various  methods  and  "schools,"  each  in  its  own  way,  will 
have  co-operated.  In  the  mean  time,  this  earnest  effort  to 
attack  certain  central  problems  from  a  side  hitherto  difficult 
of  approach  will  be  followed  with  friendly  attention.  The 
Thiinen-Archiv  is  to  be  congratulated  if  it  succeeds  in  arous- 
ing the  interest  of  practical  business  men  so  far  as  to  obtain 
free  access  to  the  books  and  papers  of  firms  and  corporations 
on  the  scale  necessary  for  the  wide  comparative  investiga- 
tion here  proposed.  The  articles  composing  this  first  num- 
ber,— on  the  development  of  the  great  firm  of  Siemens  and 
Halske,  on  company  dividend  statistics,  the  accounts  of  a 
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Mecklenburg  estate,  Thiinen's  early  economic  studies, — ap- 
parently all  by  Ehrenberg, — are  suggestive  and  valuable, 
and  are  bound  together  by  unity  both  of  method  and  of 
motive,  the  descriptive  statistical  method  and  the  persua- 
sion of  the  pivotal  importance  of  the  entrepreneur's  function 
in  modem  industrial  society.  e.  f.  q. 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  UPON  ECONOMICS. 

Chiefijf  published  or  atmouneed  since  Augvtst,  1904. 

An  asterisk  prefixed  to  a  title  indicates  a  second  and  more  detailed  notice  of  a  book 
announced  in  a  previous  number. 


I  General  Works.  Theory  and  iUHis- 
torr. 

II.  The  Labor  Problem. 

III.  Soclalinn. 

IV.  Land  and  Agrarian  Probleme. 
V.  Population  and  Miirration. 

VI.  Transportation. 

VII.  Foreli;n  Trade  and  Colonisation. 


VIII.    Money.  Banking  and  Bzohange. 
IX.   Flnanoe  and  Taxation. 
X.    Capital  and  Ite  Organixation:  Com. 

bmatlone. 
XI.    Soonomic  History. 
XII.    Description  of  Industries  and  Re- 
sources. 
XIII.    Btatisaoal  Theory  and  Practloe. 


XIV.   Not  Clasdfled. 


I.    GENERA.L  WORKS.    THEORY  AND  ITS  HISTORY. 


BiEBMAN  (W.  E.).  Staat  u.  Wirth- 
Bchaft.  :1  Bd.  Die  Anschau- 
imgen  des  okonomischen  Individ- 
ualismus.  Berlin:  Puttkamer  u. 
Hiihlbrecht.  1904.  Svo.  pp. 
200.    3.00  m. 

Carveb  (T.  N.).  The  Distribution 
of  Wealth.  New  York :  Maemil- 
lan.  1904.  Svo.  pp.  XTi,  290. 
[Treats  of  the  theories  of  valne, 
diminishing  retuTDs,  income, 
wages,  rent,  interest,  and  profits. 
Presents  a  productivity  theory  of 
distribution.] 

CoNBAD  (J.).  Grundriss  zum  Stu- 
dium  der  National5konomie:  IV. 
Thl.  SUtistik ;  2  Thl.  Die  SUtis- 
Uk  der  wirthschaftlichen  Kultur. 
Jena:  6.  Fischer.  8yo.  pp.  x, 
233.    5  m. 

Denis  (H.).  Histoire  des  syst^mes 
^conomiques  et  sociallstes.  Tome 
I.  Paris:  Giardet  Bri^re.  1904. 
Svo.    pp.  366.    7  fr. 

[This  volume  is  devoted  to  a 
thorough  study  of  the  Physiocrats 
and  Adam  Smith,  with  some  of 
their  immediate  precursors.  Has 
useful  bibliographical  notes.] 

Dunbar  (C.  F.).  Economic  Essays, 
edited  by  O.  M.  W.  Sprague,  with 
introduction  by  F.  W.  Taussig. 
New  York:      MacmiUan.     1904. 


Svo.    (Partly  reprinted,  partly  pos- 
thumous writings.     Announced.) 

Fettbb  (F.  a.).  The  Principles 
of  Economics,  with  Applications 
to  Practical  Problems.  New 
York:  The  Century  Co.  Svo. 
pp.  610. 

[A  text-book,  in  which  the  au- 
thor essays  to  **  amend  certain 
theoretical  views"  and  ** present 
most  recent  opinions."  Part  I., 
The  Value  of  Material  Things,— 
Wauts,  Wealth  and  Rent,  Capital- 
ization and  Time  Value;  II.,  The 
Value  of  Human  Services, — 
Labor  and  Wages,  Enterprise  and 
Profits;  III.,  Social  Aspects  of 
Value, —  Private  Income  and  So- 
cial Welfare,  The  State  and  Indus- 
try, under  which  last  head  come 
money  and  banking,  international 
trade,  transi>ortation,  public  con- 
trol of  industry.] 

Gbabsbbib  (R.  de  la).  Essal  d*une 
sociologie  globale  et  syuth^tique. 
Paris:  Schleicher.  1904.  Svo.  10 fr. 

Gbbef  (G.  de).  La  sociologie 
^conomique.  Paris:  Alcan.  1904. 
Svo.    pp.  249.    3.76  fr. 

JoNBS  (J.  R.).  The  Sociology  of  a 
New  York  City  Block.  [Columbia 
University  Studies  in  History, 
Economics,    and     Law.]       New 
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York:    Mftcmlllan.      1904.      8yo. 
pp.  134.    $1. 

[Ad  attempt  to  fit  the  population 
of  a  city  block  into  modem  so- 
ciological classifications.] 

Lbksen  (H.).  Frederic  Bastiat. 
Sein  Leben,  und  seine  sozial- 
Okonomischen  Anschauiingen. 
Miinchen:  £.  Reinhardt.  1904. 
Svo.    pp.  zxxiii,  170.    3  m. 

LOBIA  (A.).  Verso  la  ginstlzia 
soziale.  Idee,  battaglie  ed  apos- 
toll.  Milan:  Society  Editrice  Li- 
braria.  1904.  Svo.  pp.  viii, 
672.  12  1. 
[A  collection  of  essays.] 

Margolin  (S.).  Kapital  u.  Kapi- 
talzins.  EIne  Kritlk  der  Bohm- 
Bawerk^schen  Lehre.  Berlin:  £. 
Ebering.  1904.  Svo.  pp.  179. 
4.80  m. 

ScHUOLLBB  (G.).  Grundriss  der 
allgemeinen  Volkswirtschafts- 
lehre.  Zweiter  Theil.  Leipzig: 
Dnncker  a.  Humblot.  Svo.  pp. 
719.    16  m. 

[Part  I.  was  published  in  1900. 
Part  II.  now  completes  the 
work.  It  contains:  Book  III.,  on 
Exchange  and  Distribution,  — 
Money,  Banking,  Value  and  Price, 
Interest,  Wages,  Rent,  and  the 
like;  and  Book  IV.,  on  The  De- 
velopment of  Economic  Life  as  a 
Whole, —  Crises,  Social  Classes 
and  their  History,  International 
Trade,  Progress  at  Large.] 

Smith  (A.).  The  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions.  Edited,  with  introduction 
and  numerous  notes,  by  Edwin 
Cannan.  2  vols.  New  York: 
Putnam's.    1904.    Svo.    $6. 

[Will  become  the  standard  edi- 
tion.] 

Tardb  (G.).  The  Laws  of  Imitar 
tion.  Translated  from  the  second 
French  edition  by  Elsie  C.  Par- 
sons, with  introduction  by  Frank- 
lin H.  Giddhigs.  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.  Svo.  $8. 
[A  most  interesting  attempt  to 

gut  sociology  on  a  scientific  basis 
y  analyzing  the  forces  which 
lie  back  of  outward  social  phe- 
nomena.] 
Veblbn  (T.  v.).  The  Theory  of 
Business  Enterprise.  New  York: 
Scribner's.  1904.  Svo.  pp.  400. 
[*' A  theory  of  the  modem  eco- 


nomic situation  must  be  primarily 
a  theory  of  business  traffic,  with 
its  motives,  aims,  methods,  and 
eflfects.*'] 

Waonbb  (A.).  Les  fondements  de 
r^conomie  politique.  Tome  I. 
Paris:  Giard  et  Bri^re.  Svo.  pp. 
520.     10  f  r. 

[A  French  translation  ef  Wag- 
ner's Grundlegung,  useful  to  stu- 

'  dents  who  do  not  read  Ger- 
man.] 

WoBMS  (K).  Philosophic  des  sci- 
ences sociales.  Tome  II.  M^thode 
des  sciences  sociales.  Paris :  Giard 
et  Bri^re.  1904.  Svo.  pp.  254. 
4fr. 

In  PeriodicaU, 

Ahbbozovics  (B.).  Sur  la  rente 
des  consommateurs.  Rev.  d'Econ. 
Pol.,  June,  Aug.,  Sept.  [A  semi- 
mathematical  study  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  consumption  of 
goods  changes  inversely  as  the 
square  of  their  price.] 

Bbbolzheimbb  (P.).  Das  Vermo- 
gen.  (Continuation.)  Ann.  des 
Deutsch.  Reichs,  1904,  7  and  S. 

Bbanfobd  (U.).  The  Founders  of 
Sociology.  Amer.  Journ.  SocioL, 
July. 

Ehbbnbebo  (R.).  Thiinen^s  erste 
wirtschaftswissenschaftliche  Stu- 
dien.    'Thiinen-Archiv.  I.  1. 

F5LOBS  <B.).  Individualprinzip, 
Sozialprinzip,  und  sozialethisches 
Problem.  Dogmengeschichtliches 
und  Theoretisches.  Jahrb.  f.  Nat. 
Oek. ,  July.  [' ^  The  economic  law 
of  value  is  a  special  case  of  the 
general  law  of  value  in  ethics."] 

GiDDiNOS  (F.  H.).  The  Concepts 
and  Methods  of  Sociology.  Amer. 
Journ.  Sociol,  Sept. 

Goukabd  (R.).  Un  pr^cursenr  de 
Maltbus.  Giammaria  Ortes.  Rev. 
d'J^con.  Pol.,  Aug.,  Sept.  [Ort^s 
is  described  as  perhaps  the  great- 
est and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
original  of  Italian  economists.] 

Hobson  (J.  A.).  Marginal  Units 
in  the  Theory  of  Distribution. 
Journ.  Polit.  Econ.,  Sept.  [A 
strangelv  confused  attempt  at 
economic  analysis.] 

Eaulla  (R.).  Der  Lehrer  des 
Oresmius.  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges. 
Staatsw.,    1904,   Heft    3.     [Jean 
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Bnridan  was  the  first  to  formalate 
the  theory  of  money  with  which 
the  name  of  Nicholas  Oresme  has 
heen  associated.] 

Lauohlin  (J.  L.).  Hobson's  The- 
ory of  Distribution.  Joum.  Pol. 
Econ.,  June. 

Pantalboni  (M.).  Alcune  osser- 
yazioni  sulle  attribuzioni  di  valor! 
in  assenza  di  formazione  di  prezzi 
di  mercato.  Giorn.  degli  £con., 
March,  April. 

Pioou  (A.).  Monopoly  and  Con- 
sumer's Surplus.  Econ.  Joum., 
Sept.  [Two  ways  In  which  a 
monopoly  may  secure  for  itself 
part  of  what  would  otherwise  be 


consumer's  surplus:  (1)  by  discrim- 
ination in  prices;  (2)  by  extermi- 
nating competitors.  J 

Ricci  (U.).  Curve  crescent!  di 
ofelimitk  elementare  e  di  do- 
manda.  Glom.  degli  Econ.,  Aug. 
[A  mathematical  article.] 

Boss  (E.  A.).  Moot  Points  in 
Sociology,  VII.,  VIII.  Amer. 
Joum.  Soc,  July,  Sept. 

Spann  (O.).  Untersuchungen  uber 
den  Gesellschaftsbegri£F  zur  Ein- 
leitung  in  die  Sozlologie.  Zeitschr. 
f.  d.  ges.  StaaUw.,  1904,  Heft  8. 

Vincent  (G.  E.).  The  Develop- 
ment of  Sociology.  Amer.  Joum. 
Soc.,  Sept. 


II.    THE  LABOR  PROBLEM. 


Bebnabdini  (L. ).  II  concetto  della 
giusta  retribuzione  del  lavoro: 
saggio  storico,  dogmatico  e  critico. 
Rome.     1904.    8vo.    pp.  166. 

BouBQSOis  (L.).  Les  applications 
sociales  de  la  solidarity.  Paris: 
Alcan.  1904.  8vo.  pp.  261.  6  f r. 
[A  series  of  essays  by  Brouardel, 
Gide,  Monod,  and  others,  edited 
by  L.  Bourgeois.] 

CoNTBNSON  (L.  de).  Syndicats, 
mutualit^s,  retraites.  Paris:  Per- 
rin.  1904.  16mo.  pp.  810.  8.50 
fr. 

Gatmb  (L.).  Travail  et  pr^voy- 
ance.  Paris:  Alcan.  1904.  8vo. 
pp.  164.    4  fr. 

Kalb  (A.).  Als  Arbeiter  in  Amer- 
ika.  2  Thle.  Berlin:  K.  Sieges- 
mund.  1904.  8vo.  pp.  ii,  282. 
6  m. 

Lambbbt  (P.).  L'action  syndicale 
et  les  co-operatives  de  production. 
Angers:  Hudon.  1904.  8vo.  38 
fr. 

Lestelle  (L.).  £tude  sur  le  fami- 
list^re  de  Guise.  (Son  fondateur: 
J.  B.-A.  Godin.)  Paris:  Rous- 
seau.   1904.    8vo.    pp.  151.    3  fr. 

Limdbckb  (E.).  Die  Ansichten  der 
Konsumvereine.  Basel :  Helbig 
u.  Lichtenhahn.  1904.  8vo.  pp. 
104.     1.60  m. 

Louis  (P. ).  L'ouvrier  devant  T^tat. 
£tude  compart  des  lois  du  tra- 
vail dans  les  Deux  Mondes.  Paris : 
Alcan.    1904.    8vo.    7  f r. 


Renauld  (E.  von  K.).  Die  Ent- 
wickelung  der  Grundrente  u. 
Wohnungsfrage  In  Miinchen. 
Leipzig:  C.  L.  Hirschfeld.  1904. 
8vo.    pp.  vi,  210.    6.40  m. 

RiGHABD  (A.).  Essai  sur  la  co-op- 
eration de  la  main-d'oeuvre.  Le 
contrat  coUectif  et  la  sous-entr^ 
prise  industrielle.  Preface  de  Tves 
Guyot.  Paris:  GulUaumin.  8?o. 
pp.  342.    6  fr. 

RtDIGEBrMlLTBNBSBO    (A.).       DtT 

gerechte  Lohn.  Berlin.  1904.  8vo. 
pp.  119.    2.6  m. 

Sayous  (A.  E.).  Les  graves  de 
Marseille  en  1904.  Paris:  L.  La- 
rose  et  L.  Tenin.  1904.  12mo. 
pp.  64.    1  fr. 

SoMBABT  (W.).  Die  gewerbliche 
Arbeiterfrage.  Leipzig:  G.  J. 
Goschen.  1904.  8vo.  pp.  144. 
.80  m. 

SusiNi  (J.).  LUnspection  du  tra- 
vail en  Belgique.  Paris:  Jouve. 
1904.    8vo.     pp.202. 

Thuaud  (E.).  Du  placement  des 
ouvriers,  des  domestlques  en 
France  et  k  T^tranger.  Le  Mans: 
Blanchet.     1904.     8vo.     pp.    298. 

Tub  ATI  (F. ).  I  tribunal!  del  lavoro : 
relazione  al  consiglio  superiore 
del  lavoro  per  la  riforma  della 
legge  sui  probiviri  industrialL 
Rome:  G.  Bertero  e  C.  1904. 
16mo.    pp.  95.    1 1. 

Unsigned.  First  Report  of  the 
Tenement  House  Commission  of 
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the  City  of  New  York.    2  Tol8. 
New  York.  1904.  8vo.  pp.  426, 480. 

[An  extremely  valuable  report 
of  the  remarkable  work  done  by 
the  New  York  Commission,  fully 
illustrated.] 
.  Orfianized  Labor  and  Capi- 
tal. The  William  Bull  Lectures 
for  the  Year  1004.  Philadelphia: 
G.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.  1904.  12mo. 
pp.  226. 

FThe  W.  L.  Bull  Lectures  for 
1904.  Four  lectures  by  Rev. 
Washington  Gladden,  Talcott 
Williams,  Bev.  George  Hodges, 
and  Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody. 
An  interesting,  stimulating,  and 
helpful  volume.] 

In  Periodicals. 

Bachi  (R.).  Le  clausole  contrat- 
tuali  per  la  tutela  degll  operai  oc- 
cupati  nei  lavori  appaltati  dai 
Comuni  e  dalle  Provincie.  Giom. 
degll  £con..  May. 

BoNAUDi  (£.).  Per  la  riforma 
della  l^ge  sui  probl-viri  indus- 
trial!. Kiforma  Soc.,  June.  [A 
discussion  of  Turati^s  report  con- 
cerning the  reform  of  the  law  of 
1898.1 

Bullock  (C.  J.).  The  Closed  Shop. 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Oct.  [The  de- 
mand for  the  closed  shop  justified 
only  when  an  employer  discrimi- 
nates, openly  or  covertly,  against 
the  trade-union.  In  general,  the 
closed  sbop  would  bring  revolu- 
tionary infraction  of  liberty,  and 
give  sweeping  powers  to  irresponsi- 
ble bodies.] 

Clakk  (£.  £.).  Arbitration  of  In- 
dustrial Disputes.  Ann.  Amer. 
Acad.,  Sept. 

DoGHOW  (F.).  Arbeitskammern. 
Jahrb.  f.  Gesetzg.,  1904,  Heft  3. 
[A  brief  descriptive  article.] 

Folks  (H.).  Child  Labor  and  the 
Law.    Charities,  Oct. 

Gillbttb  (G.  W.).  Buffalo  Tene- 
ment Houses:  How  the  Munici- 
pal Broom  has  been  brought  into 
££Fective  Action.    Charities,  Oct. 

GoLDMABK  (J.  C).  Street  Labor 
and  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Pol. 
Sci.  Quart.,  Sept. 

Gbabinski  (G.).  II  contratto  di 
lavoro.    Annali  della  socieUt  agra- 


ria  provinclale  di  Bologna,  Vol. 
XLHL,  1908. 

Hackbb  (P.).  Arbeiterpensionen 
und  Finanzpolitik.  Zeits.  f.  d. 
ges.  Staatsw.,  1904,  Heft  S. 

Hutchiks  (B.  L.).  Employment 
of  Women  in  Paper  Mills.  Econ. 
Joom.,  June.  [A  descriptive 
sketch,  considering  percentage  of 
women  in  the  industry,  wages, 
efficiency.] 

Kadlec  (K.).  Ueber  die  Arbeits- 
genossenschaften  im  slavischen 
Recht.  Zeits.  f.  vergl.  Rechtsw., 
XVIL,  1,  2. 

Kbllby  (Florence).  Child  Labor 
in  the  United  States.  Charities, 
Aug.  20. 

EiBKB  (Henry).  The  Question  of 
Chinese  Labor.  Econ.  Rev.,  July. 
[A  strongly  biassed  plea  for  the  in- 
troduction of  Chinese  labor  into 
Sonth  Africa.  Shows  no  economic 
insight.] 

ElLBBBEBO  (A.).  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Revision  der  Begriffe  Strike, 
Lockout  und  Boycott.  Jahrb.  f. 
Gesetzg.,  1904,  Heft  3.  [Pro- 
poses definitions  for  these  terms.] 

Macabthub  (W.).  Political  Ac- 
tion and  Trade-unionism.  Ann. 
Amer.  Acad.,  Sept. 

Pabkbb  (£.  H.).  The  Economy  of 
Chinese  Labour.  Econ.  Joum., 
June.  [Entertaining  descriptive 
notes  by  a  keen  and  experienced 
observer.] 

Raison  (P.).  Les  soci^t^s  de  secours 
mutuels  aux  £tats-Unis.  Mus. 
Soc.,  July.  [Prefers  the  French 
system,  with  state  subventions.] 

Rubinow  (I.  M. ).  Labor  Insurance. 
Joum.  Polit.  Econ.,  June. 

.  Compulsory  State  Insur- 
ance of  Workingmen.  Ann.  Amer. 
Acad.,  Sept. 

Tbenob  (J.  J.  D).  Proposals  af- 
fecting Immigration.  Ann.  Amer. 
Acad.,  July. 

TucKWKLL  (G.  M.).  The  Indus- 
trial Position  of  Women.  Inde- 
pendent Rev.,  Aug.  [*' Regula- 
tion by  State  and  Trade  alone 
promise  a  safe  guarantee  for 
women^s  industrial  position."] 

Walling  (W.  £.).  The  New 
Unionism  —  The  Problem  of  the 
Unskilled  Worker.  Ann.  Amer. 
Acad.,  Sept. 
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Webb  (S.).  A  National  Policy.  Inde- 
pendent Rev. ,  J  aly.  [The  mainten- 
ance of  a  national  minimum  against 
parasitic  industries  is  urged.  J 


YuDELSOir  (Sophie).  Woman^s 
Place  in  Industry  and  Labor  Or- 
ganizations. Ann.  Amer.  Acad., 
Sept. 


UI.    SOCIALISM. 


Bernstein   (£.).    Zur  Theorie  u. 

Geschichte    des    Socialismus.     4 

Aufl,  3  Thle.     Berlin:  F.  Diimm- 

ler.    1904.  Svo.   pp.  xlv,  446.   6  m. 
Jagwitz    (F.    yon).     Sociale    Ge- 

■etzgebung   u.    Socialdemokratie. 

I.      Thl.       Arbeiteryersicherung 

u.    Arbeiterorganisation.    Berlin: 

A.  W.   Heyn.     1904.     8vo.     pp. 

viii,  185.    3.50  m. 
Ongken  (H.).  Lassalle.    Stuttgart: 

F.    Frommann.    1904.    Svo.    pp. 

vii,  450.    5  m. 
SiNOEB    (K.).      Sociale    Fiirsorge. 

Miinchen:  K  Oldenbourg.    1904. 

8yo.    pp.  xxiv,  266.    4  m. 
Tabboubiech  (E.).    Essai  sur   la 

propri^t^.    Paris:  Giard  et  Bri^re. 

1904.     12mo.    pp.  356. 
[An  examination  of  the  theory 

of  property  with  special  reference 

to  the  theories  of  tne  socialists.] 


TcHERNOFF     (I.).      Loois    BUnc. 

(Biblioth^que  Soclaliste.)     Paris: 

Soc.  nouv.    1904.    16mo.    pp.  112. 

50  fr. 
Thomas   (F.).    Pierre   Leroux,  sa 

vie,     son     oeuvre,     sa    doctrine. 

Paris:   Alcan.     1904.     8yo.     pp. 

340.    5  fr. 

In  PeriodieaU, 

MiCHELS  (R.).  Le  incoerenze  in- 
temazionali  nel  socialismo  ^on- 
temporaneo.  Riforma  Soc,  Aug. 
[A  German  socialist  complains  of 
the  lack  of  international  disci- 
pline and  unity  of  aim  among  the 
socialists.] 

Papafava  (F.).  n  congresso  so- 
cialista  di  Bologna.  Giom.  degli 
Bcon.,  May. 


IV.    LAND  AND  AGRARIAN  PROBLEMS. 


O'  Haba  (F.)  Die  Uebertrasung  der 
Grundrente  an  die  Gesellschaft. 
Beriin:  £.  Ebering.  1904.  8yo. 
pp.  71.    2  m. 

Pbatt  (£.  A.).  The  Organization 
of  Agriculture.  New  York:  Dut- 
ton.  1904.  8yo.  pp.  403.  $2. 
[A  valuable  survey  of  co-operar 
live  organizations  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  for  the  production  and 
distribution  of  farm  products.] 

RocQUiONY  (Comte  de).  Le  prole- 
tariat rural  en  Italic.  Ligues  et 
graves  de  paysans.  Paris:  Rous- 
seau. 1904.  18mo.  pp.  291. 
3.30  fr. 

In  PeriodiecUs. 

DuABTE  (J.  C.)  and  Rttbbn  (E.). 
Die  Hausgemeinschaft  im  heu- 
tigen  spanischen  Gewohnheits- 
rechte.  Zeits.  f.  vergi.  Rechtsw., 
XVII,  1,  2. 

Ehrenbero  (R.).  Aus  den  Be- 
triebsergebnissen  eines  mecklen- 


burgischen  Rittergutes.  (1846- 
1895.)    Thunen-Archiv,  L,  1. 

FocHiER  (£.).  La  munlcipatisation 
du  sol  en  Allemagne.  Rev.  d'^con. 
Pol.,  June.  [Sketches  the  eflforts 
which  have  been  made  by  various 
German  cities  during  the  last  de- 
cade to  secure  the  "unearned  in- 
crement."] 

Hbrknbr  (H.).  Betriebseinricht- 
ungen  und  Rentabilitat  der 
schweizerischen  Landwirtschaft. 
Jahrb.  f.  Gesetzg.,  1904,  Heft  3. 
[An  analysis  of  110  peasant 
farmers'  accounts  for  1901-02  ob- 
tained by  the  Swiss  Department 
of  Agriculture.] 

Zaupieri  (I.).  II  disegno  di  legge 
sui  contratti  agrari,  con  partico- 
lare  riguardo  al  contratto  di  mez- 
zadria  e  speciaimente  alia  mezza- 
dria  in  uso  nella  provincia  di 
Bologna.  Annali  della  society 
agraria  provinciale  di  Bologna, 
Vol.  XLIIL,  1903. 
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V.    POPULATION  AND  MIGRATION. 


Fksta  (C.)<  L'  emiffrasione  nella 
legislazione  comparata.  Castro- 
caro:  Tip.  Modema.  1904.  8vo. 
pp.  xvi,  424.     2.60  1. 

GiBOUD  (G.).  Population  et  sub- 
sistances.  Essai  d'arithm^tique 
^conomique.  Paris:  Schleicher. 
1904.    16ino.    pp.  00.    1  f  r. 

In  Periodical 

Cabiati  (A.).  II  problema  deir 
emigrazione  protetta  in  Italia. 
Riforma  Soc,  Aug.  [A  sum- 
mary of  Bodio's  third  and  final 
report  as  commissioner-general  of 
emigration  under  the  law  of  1901.] 

Castislot  (£.).  Stationary  Popu- 
lation in  France.  Econ.  Joum., 
June.  [Adds  nothing  to  familiar 
knowledge  on  this  phenomenon.] 

Claohobn  (Kate  H. ) .  Immigration 
in  its  Relation  to  Pauperism. 
Ann.  Amer.  Acad.,  July. 


Fbrroqlio  (G.).  La  vita  econo- 
mica  della  popolazlone  Italiana. 
Riforma  Soc.,  July.  [A  brief 
statistical  study  of  occupations  in 
lUly.] 

Hall  (P.  F.).  Selection  of  Immi- 
gration. Ann.  Amer.  Acad., 
July. 

McLaughlin  (Allan).  The  Immi- 
grant, Past  and  Present.  Pop. 
Sci.  Monthly,  July. 

MoNTBMABTiNi  (G.).  Dl  un  legffe 
di  feconditii  nelle  operaie  della 
grande  industria  in  Italia.  Giom. 
degli  Econ..  May. 

Norton  (E.).  The  Diffusion  of 
Inunigration.  Ann.  Amer.  Acad., 
July. 

Parsons  (F.).  Australasian  Meth- 
ods of  Dealinff  with  Immigration. 
Ann.  Amer.  Acad.,  July. 

Sabobnt  (F.  p.).  Problems  of  Im- 
migration. Ann.  Amer.  Acad., 
July. 


VI.    TRANSPORTATION. 


Dbliony  (P.).  :£tude  compar^e  du 
droit  de  rachat  dans  lea  conces- 
sions de  chemins  de  fer  dUnt^rSt 
g^n^ral.  Paris:  Guillaumin.  8to. 
pp.  232.    6  f r. 

Gordon  (J.  H.).  Illinois  Railway 
Legislation  and  Commission  Con- 
trol since  1870.  Univ.  of  Illinois 
Bulletin,  I.,  12.  Urbana,  111.: 
Univ.  Press.  1904.  8vo.  pp.  81. 
25cts. 
[A  useful  study.] 

KOTJLOMziNE  (A.  N.  de).  Le  trans- 
sib^rien.  Traduit  du  russe  par  J. 
Legras.  Paris:  Hachette.  1904. 
8vo.    7.60  fr. 

Mag  ALIGN  (L.).  Un  gaspillage  de 
100  millions.  Le  canal  de  jonc- 
tion  de  Marseille  au  Rhdne. 
Preface  de  Yves  Guyot.  Mar- 
seilles: Raybaud.  1904.  8vo. 
pp.  80. 

MiLHAXTD  (E.).  Le  rachat  des 
chemins  de  fer.  Paris:  Cornely. 
1904.    16mo.    pp.  800.    8.50  fr. 

Wbiss  (L. ).  Die  Tarif e  der  deutschen 
Strassenbahnen.     Karlsruhe:    G. 


Braun.  1904.  8vo.  pp.  vii,  189. 
3.20  m. 
YoTTNO  (J.  S.).  A  Political  and 
Constitutional  Study  of  the  Cum- 
berland Road.  Chicago:  Univ. 
of  Chicago.  8vo.  pp.  102.  $1. 
[A  careful  study  on  the  legisla- 
tive and  constitutional  side,  with 
incidental  treatment  of  economic 
aspects.] 

In  PeriodicaU, 

Adams  (B. ).  Legal  Supervision  of  the 
Transportation  Tax.  No.  Amer. 
Rev.,  Sept.  [A  review  of  deci- 
sions under  interstate  commerce 
and  anti-trust  laws.] 

Carlton  (F.  T.  ).  The  Electric  In- 
terurban  Railroad.  Yale  Rev., 
Aug.  [A  description  of  the 
progress  already  made  and  of 
the  social  and  economic  possi- 
bilities.] 

Conway  (T.).    Street  Railways  in 
Philadelphia    since    1900. 
Amer.  Acad.,  Sept. 
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Gabnbb  (J.  W.).  The  Northern 
Securities  Case.  Ann.  Amer. 
Acad.,  July. 

GiTTFFBiDA  (G.).  I  progressl  tecnlci 
dell'  Industrla  del  trasporti  ma- 
rittimi  e  11  rihasso  del  noli.  Giom. 
degli  Econ.,  May.  . 

Racca  (Y.).  a  proposito  deUa 
nazionalizzazione  delle  ferroTie 
in  IsTizzera.  Giom.  degli  Econ., 
June.  [Points  out  some  mistakes 
made  by  the  state  in  its  short  ez- 

Eerience  of  railway  management, 
nt  declares  that  it  is  too  early  to 


condemn  the  recent  nationaliaa> 
Uon.] 

SOHtTLZB  (W.  A.).  Die  Fahive- 
Bchwindigkeit  der  Schnellzuge 
auf  deutschen  n.  amerikanischen 
Eisenbahnen.  Archiv  f. ,  Eisen- 
hahnw.,  Sept.  [A  reply  'to  Mr. 
Tuneirs  article  in  Jonm.  Pol. 
Econ.,  Dec,  1908.] 

Wathblbt  (J.).  Qaelqnes  prin- 
cipes    financiers    relaUfs   k  rex- 

?loitation  des  chemins  de  fer  en 
'russe.    Rev.  de  Sci.  et  de  L^g. 
Fin.,  2,  3.     [Explains  working  of 


the  law  of  1882, 


f 


Vn.    FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  COLONIZATION. 


ATKiifSOK  (E.).  Facts  and  Fig- 
ures. The  Basis  of  Economic 
Science.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  8yo.  pp.202.  $1.50. 
[A  collection  of  essays  devoted 
chiefly  to  free  trade  and  protec- 
tion, the  cost  of  war,  etc.] 

AuBBY.  £tude  critiqae  de  la  poli- 
tique commerciale  de  TAngle- 
terre  k  regard  de  ses  colonies. 
Paris:  Messein.  1904.  8vo.  pp. 
490.    10  fr. 

Blauoak  (A).  La  crise  de  la 
Guadeloupe.  Ses  causes  et  ses 
rem^des.  Paris:  Rousseau.  1904. 
8vo.    pp.  201.    4  fr. 

Bosc  (L.).    Unions  douani^res   et 

frojets  d' unions  douani^res. 
'aris:  Rousseau.  1904.  8vo. 
pp.  408. 

BossuBT  (J.).  Ports  francs  et 
zones  f ranches.  Paris:  Pedone. 
1904.    8vo.    pp.250.    6  f  r. 

Carmichabl  (R.  S.).  Les  pro  jets 
fiscaux  de  PAngleterre  et  nos  re- 
lations avec  nos  colonies.  Paris: 
Larose.    1904.    8vo.    1.50  fr. 

Cbomley  (C.  H.).  Protection  in 
Canada  and  Australasia.  Lon- 
don: King.    1904.    8vo.    pp.  268. 

Cuvillibr-Flbuby  (H.).  La  mise 
en  valeur  du  Congo  fran^ais.  Les 
soci^t^s  concession  naires,  leur 
oeuvre,  leur  avenir,  et  la  collabo- 
ration de  r^tat.  Paris:  Larose. 
1904.    8vo.    6  fr. 

Day  (C).  The  Policy  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Dutch  in  Java. 


New  York:  Macmillan.   8vo.    pp. 
434.    $2. 

[An  excellent  summary  of  Dutch 
literature  on  the  colonial  adminis- 
tration of  Java,  past  and  present] 

Fauchbb  (H.)  et  Taillis  (J.  du). 
Les  int^i^ts  ^conomiques  de  la 
France  coloniale.  Rapports  pr6- 
sent^s  au  congr^  colonial  de  1904. 
Preface  de  P.  Leroy-Beaulieu. 
Paris:  Challamel.  1904.  8va  5 
fr. 

Mbkbdith  (H.  O.).  Protection  in 
France.  London:  King.  1904. 
8vo.    3«.  6d. 

Mobtabi  (G.)  e  LoscHi  (G.).  Es- 
panslone  coloniale.  Florence. 
1904. 

I  Deals   especially  with   Italian 
onization  of  the  state  of  San 
Paolo.] 

Patouillbt  (J.).  L'imp^rialisme 
am^ricain.  Paris:  Rousseau. 
1904.    8vo.    pp.388.    7.50  fr. 

Smabt  (W.).  The  Return  to  Protec- 
tion. London:  Macmillan.  1904. 
8vo.    pp.  284.    bit. 

[Written  by  a  theorist  who  can 
claim  to  have  been  **a  free-trade 
mauufacturer'*  in  England  and  a 
^'protected  manufacturer'*  in  the 
United  States  before  he  became  a 
teacher  and  a  writer  upon  econo- 
mics. Discusses  the  theory  of  in- 
ternational trade,  the  general  re- 
sults of  protection,  and  the  pres- 
ent proposals  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
A  trenchant  criticism  of  protec- 
tionism.] 
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Wbttstsin  (J.).  La  r^forme  dans 
la  politique  ^conomique  de  PAn- 
gleterre.  Paris  :6uillaiiinin.  1904. 
8vo.  pp.  80.    2  fr. 

Unsionbd.  The  Iron  and  Steel 
Trades.  London:  King.  1004. 
8vo.    pp.  176.    28.  6d. 

[A  preliminary  report  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  commission,  with 
an  appendix  full  of  statistical  and 
other  data  on  the  industry  in  Eng- 
land and  in  other  countries.] 

In  Periodicals. 

ASHLBT  (W.  J.).  Political  Econ- 
omy and  the  Tariff  Problem. 
Econ.  Rev.,  July.  [A  survey  of 
the  trend  of  economic  theory,  es- 
pecially in  Germany  in  recent 
years,  to  show  that  the  tariff 
problem  should  be  approached  in 
an  objective  spirit,  and  that  the 
case  against  protection  is  not 
closed.] 

Bbbubtbik  (£.).  German  Profes- 
sors and  Protection.  Gontemp. 
Rev^July.  [Chiefly  a  criticism 
of  Wagner's  '^Agrar-  und  Indos- 
triestaat.''] 

OoHK  (G.).  Free-trade  and  Protec- 
tion. Econ.  Joum.,  June.  [A 
non-committal  descriptive  essay, 
dealing  with  List,  the  sentiment 
of  nationality,  and  like  topics.] 

CoBTELYOU  (G.  B.).  Some  Agen- 
cies for  the  Extension  of  our  Do- 
mestic and  Foreign  Trade.  Ann. 
Amer.  Acad.,  July. 

Ellingeb  (Barnard).  A  Compari- 
son of  Exports  to  the  United 
States,  European  Protective 
States,  and  our  Colonies.  Econ. 
Rev.,  July.  [Denies  that  English 
exports  to  the  United  States 
and  European  Protected  Countries 
are  less  than  to  the  British  Col- 
onies.] 

Flux  (W.  A.).  BriUin's  Place  in 
Foreign  Markets.  Econ.  Joum., 
Sept.  [An  excellent  paper  on  the 
facts  of  the  case,  continuing  to 
date  other  papers  by  the  same 
scholar  on  this  topic.] 

GiBBTTi  (G.).  I  parassiti  dello  zuc- 
chero.  Giom.  aegli  Econ.,  April. 
[Opposing    the   protective    tariff 


which  has  stimulated  the  sugar  in 
dustry  in  Italy.] 

GrODio  (G.).  L'  Italia  ed  i  suoi  pro- 
blemi  d'  espanslone  coloniale.  An- 
nali  della  society  agraria  provin- 
ciale  di  Bologna,  Vol.  XLIII., 
1003. 

Graham  (Marquis  of).  British 
Shipping  and  Fiscal  Reform. 
Nineteenth  Cent,  Aug. 

Lauck  (W.  J.).  The  Political  Sig- 
nificance of  Reciprocity.  Journ. 
Polit.  Econ.,  Sept. 

Mabco  (A.  de  Viti-de).  La  politica 
commerciale  e  gP  interessi  del 
lavoratori.  Giom.  degli  Econ., 
July.  [The  substance  of  three 
addresses  announcing  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Anti-protectionist 
League.  A  vigorous  advocacy  of 
free-trade,  with  especial  reference 
to  Italian  conditions.] 

Palobavb  (R.  H.  I.).  Some  Neg- 
lected Lessons.  Nat  Rev.,  Ai^. 
[Protection  not  a  remedy  for  Brit- 
ish agriculture.] 

Pbicb  (L.  L.).  Economic  Theory 
and  Fiscal  Policy.  Econ.  Journ., 
Sept  [Combats  the  proposition 
that  **free-trade  is  the  economists* 
policy.**  and  maintains  that  re- 
cent theorizing  gives  support  to  a 
policy  of  protection.] 

ScHMOLLBB  (G.).  Die  kunftige  eng- 
lische  Handelspolitik,  Chamber- 
lain und  der  Imperialismus. 
Jahrb.  f.  Gesetzg.,  1004,  Heft  3. 
[Urges  the  view  that  Germany  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  possible 
change  of  England*s  tariff  policy.] 

Taylob  (B.).  Shall  we  restore  the 
Navigation  Laws?  Nineteenth 
Cent,  Sept 

Unitbd  Statbs:  Official.  Reci- 
procity Treaties  and  Agreements 
of  the  United  States  since  1860. 
Monthly  Summary  Com.  and  Fi- 
nance, Aug.  [A  list  of  the 
treaties,  the  text  of  the  legisla^ 
tion  authorizing  them,  and  a  list 
(with  text)  of  agreements  signed, 
but  not  yet  ratified.  | 

VoLTA  (R.  dalla).  Per  11  centena- 
rio  di  Riccardo  Cobden.  Giom. 
degli  Econ.,  July.    [Eulogy.] 

Unsigned.  The  Retum  to  Protec- 
tion.   Edinburgh  Rev.,  July. 
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VIII.    MONEY,  BANKING  AND  EXCHANGE. 


Anthony  (£.).  Decimal  Ck)inage 
and  the  Metric  System  of  Weights 
and  Measures.  London:  Rout- 
ledge.  1904.  Svo.     pp.  103. 

[FaTors  a  change  in  the  British 
system.] 

BiKDBBMANN  (£.).  Die  Statistik 
der  Edelmetalle.  2  Aufl.  Ber- 
lin: W.  Ernst.  1904.  4to.  pp. 
132.    6  m. 

Ghkyilliabd  (G.).  Le  stock-ex- 
change. Les  usages  de  la  place 
de  Ix>ndre8  et  les  fonds  anglais. 
Paris:  Boyveau  et  Chevillet.  1904. 
Svo.     18.25  fr. 

CoNANT  (C.  A.).  Wall  Street  and 
the  Country.  A  Study  of  Recent 
Financial  Tendencies.  New  York : 
Putnam's.    1904.    pp.  247.    $1. 

[Contains  essays  previously  pub- 
lished in  magazines.  Endeavors 
to  remove  misapprehensions 
**  which  seem  to  have  obtained 
lodgment  in  the  minds  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  public."  In- 
clines to  excessive  optimism.] 

Coitbcellb-Sbnbuil  (J.  G.).  Les 
operations  de  banque.  Traits 
th^orique  et  pratique.  Neuvi^me 
Edition  mise  k  jour  par  Andr^ 
Liesse.  Paris:  Guillaumin.  1904. 
Svo.    8  f r. 

GOUMAIN  -  COBNILLB     (A.).         LeS 

banques  coloniales.      Paris:    La- 
rose.     1903.    Svo.    pp.  281.    5  fr. 

KiNLBY  (D.).  Money:  A  Study  of 
the  Theory  and  Medium  of  Ex- 
change. New  York:  Macmillan. 
1904.    $1.25. 

[Devoted  chiefly  to  the  theory 
of  money  and  credit] 

Pattoni  (A.).  SuUe  crisi  econo- 
miclie  e  sui  rapporti  tra  crisi  e 
banche.  Borgo  San  Dalmazzo: 
Tip.  Penieri.    1904. 

[A  dissertation  by  a  pupil  of 
Loria.] 

KouBSBL  (E.).  Science  de  la  Bourse. 
Manuel  du  sp^culateur  et  du  capi- 
taliste.  Paris:  Guillaumin.  1904. 
ISmo.    3  fr. 

Stbaker  (F.).  The  Money  Market. 
London:  Methuen.  1904.  Svo. 
pp.  ISO. 

[Operation  of  the  London  money 
market] 


Wabbbn  (H.).  The  Customer's 
Guide  to  Banking.  London:  Rich- 
ards.    1904.    Svo.    pp.  410.    Os. 

In  Periodicals. 

Br  ABO  A  (L.).  La  teoria  della  valu- 
tazione  in  rapporto  alia  teoria  del 
valore.    Giom.  decli  Econ.,  June. 

Clbvbland  (F.  a.).  The  Finan- 
cial Reports  of  National  Banks  as 
a  Means  of  Public  Control.  Ann. 
Amer.  Acad.,  July. 

Con  ANT  (C.  A. ).  The  Principles  of 
Coinage.    Sound  Currency,  June. 

CouBTNBT  (L.).  What  is  the  Use 
of  Gold  Discoveries  ?  Nineteenth 
Cent. ,  Aug.     [Very  little.  ] 

Cunningham  (A.).  China's  Mone- 
tary System.  Sound  Currency, 
Sept. 

Dabwin  (L.).  Currency  Reform 
in  Mexico  and  China.  Econ. 
Joum.,  Sept.  [A  summary  re- 
view of  current  proposals.] 

FuLANo(T.).  Philippine  Currency: 
A  Criticism.  Sound  Currency, 
Sept. 

Hbyn  (O.).    Das  Steigen  des  Ra- 

Sienkurses  nach  der  Aufhebung 
er  indischen  Silberwahrung  und 
seine  Ursachen.  Jahrb.  f.  Nat. 
Oek.,  Aug.  [Opposes  the  quan- 
tity-theory explanation  of  the  rise 
and  maintenance  of  the  rupee 
price,  criticising  the  findings  of 
the  American  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Exchange.] 

IDB  (H.  C).  The  New  Philippine 
Currency.  Sound  Currency, 
Sept 

Jbnks  (J.  W.).  Monetary  Reform 
in  China.    Sound  Currency,  Sept. 

KiLBUBN  (F.  D.).  Control  and 
Supervision  of  Trust  Companies. 
Ann.  Amer.  Acad.,  July. 

MuHLBHAN  (M.  L.).  The  Panama 
Canal  Payment.  Journ.  Polit 
Econ.,  Sept.  [Sets forth  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  payment  was 
made.] 

RiDGELY  (W.  B.).  Government 
Control  oi  Banks  and  Trust  Com- 

Sanies.       Ann.     Amer.     Acad., 
uly. 
RiBDL  (R.).    Die  W&hrungsreform 
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in  Oesterrelch-Ungftm.  (Part  II.) 
Jahrb.  f.  Geaetz^.,  1904,  Heft  8. 

Boot  (L.  C).  The  Farmer^s  In- 
terest in  Bank  Currency  Reform. 
Sound  Currency,  June. 

SAMMI8  (L.  W.).  The  Relation  of 
Trust  Companies  to  Industrial 
Combinations  as  illustrated  by 
the  United  SUtes  Ship  Building 


Company.  Ann.  Amer.  Acad., 
July. 

Wolff  (H.  W.).  Our  Savings 
Banks.     Econ.  Rev.,  July. 

Unsigned.  Enqufite  sur  la  circula- 
tion mon^taire  et  fiduciaire.  Bull, 
de  Stat,  et  lAg.  Comp.,  Mars, 
1904.  [An  important  official  in- 
vestigation made  in  1903.] 


IX.    FINANCE  AND  TAXATION. 


DuFOY  (J.).  LUmpdt  progressif  en 
France.  Paris:  Guillaumin.  1904. 
8vo.    3fr. 

FEUoiBB  (E.).  L'octroi  de  Paris. 
Histoire  et  l^slation.  Paris: 
Berger-Levrault.  1904.  8vo.  pp. 
688.    12  fr. 

Flamini  (G.  de).  La  materia  e  la 
forma  del  bilando  inglese.  Turin, 
Rome:  Roux  e  Yiarengo.  1904. 
pp.  309.    5  I. 

Gbbnabd  (F.).  fitude  sur  Tor- 
ganisation  budg^taire  de  Plndo- 
Chine.  Paris:  Rousseau.  1904. 
8vo.    pp.  260. 

Jannaccone  (P.).  I  tributi  speci- 
ali  nella  scienza  deila  finanza  e 
nel  diritto  flnanziario  Italiano. 
Turin  :FratelliBocca.  1904.  8vo. 
pp.125.    3.501. 

JoHANNis  (A.  T.  de).  La  convcr- 
rendita.  Florence: 
1904.    8vo.    pp.  363. 


sione    deila 
G.  Barberli. 
3.501. 
Pbbbant  (A.). 


]gtude  sur  le  regime 
financier  des  colonies  fran^ses. 
Paris:  Pedone.  1904.  8vo.  pp. 
2.80. 
RiPBRT  (G.).  Etude  sur  les  plus 
values  indirectes  resultant  de  T  ex- 
ecution des  travaux  publics.  Paris : 
Rousseau.    1904.    8vo.    8fr. 

In  PeriodicaU, 

A  (Y.  D*).  II  disordine  deila  nostra 
contabilitii  di  stato.  Rlforma 
Soc,  July. 

Brbsciani  (C).  Das  Finauzwesen 
Itoliens  im  Jahre  1902-1903.  Fi- 
nanz-Archiv,  21,  2.  [Better  eco- 
nomic conditions  have  resulted  in 
another  surplus.] 

Clbyeland  (F.  a.).  Municipal 
Accounts.  Pol.  Sci.  Quart.,  Sept. 
[Insists  that  efficiency  in  admin- 


istration is  conditioned  upon  a 
rational  system  of  accountug.] 

Dabbitz  (  W.  ).  Der  Staatshaushalt 
des  Kdnigreichs  Sachsen.  Ann. 
des  Deutsch.  Reichs,  1904,  9. 
[Chiefly  descriptive.  Concludes 
that  the  pressure  of  the  state  debt 
is  extraordinarily  heavy.] 

Dbhlinoeb(A.).  Die  liesteuerung 
der  Aktiengesellschaften  in  Wtirt- 
temberg.  Finanz-Archiv,  21,  2. 
[A  thorough  historical  and  criti- 
cal study.  Proposes  an  imperial 
tax  on  the  income  of  corporaliona, 
supplemented  by  state  property 
or  product  taxes.] 

DoDD  (Miss  A.  F.).  Taxation 
of  Land  in  Australasia.  Econ. 
Joum.,  Sept.  [On  the  whole,  the 
recent  experiments  in  South  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  have  been 
successful.] 

Gobbi  (U.).  Un  preteso  difetto 
delle  imposte  sui  consumi.  Giom. 
degli  Econ.,  April. 

HiBSCH  (M. ).  Le  syst^me  financi^re 
de  TAustralie.  Rev.  de  Sci.  et 
de  L4g.  Fin.,  2,  3.  [Chiefly  de- 
scriptive.] 

KOppb  (H.).  Die  rationeUe  Aus- 
gestaltung  der  Matrikularbei- 
trage.  Jahrb.  f.  Nat.  Oek.,  Aug. 
[Should  be  apportioned  according 
to  the  wealth  of  the  different 
states,  as  measured  by  the  income- 
tax.] 

N^zABD  (H.).  Les  budgets  pro- 
visoires.  Rev.  de  Sci.  et  de  L^g. 
Fin.,  2,  3.  [A  criticism  of  French 
budgetary  practice,  with  proposals 
for  reform.  J 

SCHANZ  (G.).  Ein  Wort  zur  bay- 
rischen  Kapltalrentensteaer.  Fi- 
nan^Archiv,  21,  2.  [A  criticism 
of  the  productivity  of  the  Bava- 
rian tax.] 
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Sbifpbbt  (K.).  Beitrag  zur  Ge- 
schichte  des  bayer.  statMchulden- 
wesenB.  Ann.  des  Deutoch. 
ReichB,  1904,  8.  [Chiefly  de- 
scriptive.] 

Tanoorba  (v.).  II  controlio  sugl' 
impegni  delle  pnbbliche  spese. 
Gioni.  degU  Econ.,  Aug. 


WsBNiCKE  (J.).  Die  UmsAtzsteii- 
em  anf  Warenhauser  in  rechtlicher 
Beziehung.    Finanz-Archiy,  21,  2. 

Williams  (W.  M.  J.).  London's 
Share  of  the  King^s  Taxes.  Econ. 
Joum.,  June.  [London  oontrib- 
Qtes  16  per  cent  of  the  tax  rev- 
enue of  the  kingdom.] 


X.    CAPITAL  AND  ITS  ORGANIZATION:  COMBINATIONS. 


Clabk  (J.  B.).  The  Problem  of 
Monopoly.  A  Study  of  a  Grave 
Danger  and  of  the  Natural  Mode 
of  Averting  it  New  York:  Co- 
lumbia Univ.  Press.  1904.  12mo. 
pp.  128.    $1.25. 

[**The  industrial  system  which 
developed  under  a  r^ime  of  free- 
dom and  competition  has  become 
perverted  by  the  presence  of  mo- 
nopoly; and  the  thing  to  be  ac- 
complished is  not  to  revolutionize 
the  system  by  the  method  of  state 
socialism,  nor  yet  to  cause  it  to 
reverse  its  natural  development, 
.  .  .  but  rather  to  retain  the 
corporations  for  their  efficiency 
while  taking  from  them  their 
power  of  oppression.**] 

Dbscttbb  (F.).  Soci^t^s  anonymes. 
Paris:  LeMgua.  1904.  8vo.  pp. 
845. 

Flbmiko  (R.).  Depraved  Finance. 
New  York:  Bevell.  1904.  12mo. 
pp.285. 

[An  attack  upon  trusts.  Of 
little  value.] 

Kahtobowicz  (W.).  Zur  Psychol- 
ogic der  Kartelle.  Berlin:  C. 
Heymann.  1904.  8vo.  pp.  iii, 
87.    1.50  m. 

PuLBY  (J.).  Le  monopole  des 
pompes  fun^bres.  Paris:  Giard 
et  Bri^re.  1904.  8vo.  pp.  492. 
12  f  r. 

Shaw  (B.).  The  Common  Sense 
of  Municipal  Trading.  London: 
Arohibald  Constable  Co.  1904. 
12mo.    pp.  120.    2«.  6d. 

[A  readable  and  lively  plea  for 
mimicipal  trading,  from  the  Fa- 
bian sUndpoint.] 

Stobpbl  (E.  T.).  Die  deutsche 
Ealiindustrie  u.  das  Kalisyndikat. 
Halle:  Tausch  u.  Grosse.  1904. 
dvo.    pp.  vili,  829.    12  m. 


Walkbr  (Francis).  Monopolistic 
Combinations  in  the  Grerman  Coal 
Industry.  Pubs.  Amer.  Eoon. 
Assoc,  3d  Series,  Vol.  Y.,  No.  8. 
8vo.    pp.  334.    $1.25. 

[An  exhaustive  and  careful 
study  of  the  German  coal  KarteUy 
based  upon  the  latest  official  in- 
vestigations, which  have  been  pe- 
culiarly thorough.  Results  are 
checked  by  personal  interviews 
and  observations  in  the  field.  In- 
cludes a  complete  bibliography.] 

Unbioned.  Kontradiktoriscne  Ver- 
handlungen  iiber  deutsche  Kartelle. 
VII.  u.  VUI.  Thle.  Berlin:  F. 
Siemenroth.  1904.  8vo.  pp. 
676.    7  m. 

[Part  YIL  relates  to  the  book 
trade;  and  Part  VIII.  to  the  iron 
Cube  industry.] 

.  Obsolete  American  Securi- 
ties and  Corporations.  New  York : 
B.  M.  Smythe.     1904. 


In  PeriodieaU, 

Beok  (J.  M.).  The  Federal  Power 
over  Trusts.  Ann.  Amer.  Acad., 
July. 

Clabk  (J.  B.).  Monopoly  and  Tar- 
iff Reduction.  Pol.  Sci.  Quart., 
Sept.  [Shows  that  whatever 
''dynamic^*  arguments  there  may 
be  in  favor  of  protection,  they 
do  not  apply  to  an  industry  which 
has  become  monopolized.] 

Ehbbnbebg  (R).  Das  Wesen  der 
neuzeitlichen  Untemehmung.  I. 
''Eapitalismus.'*  II.  Fabrikant 
und  Handwerker.  (Studien  aus 
der  Bntwickelung  der  Flrma  Sie- 
mens und  Halske.)  III.  Aktien- 
g^llsehaft  und  Aktienrente. 
Tliunen-Archiv,  I.,  1.    * 
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Lewis  (C.  T.).  The  Scope  and 
Limits  of  Congressional  Legisla- 
tion against  the  Trusts.  Ann. 
Amer.  Acad.,  Juiy. 

LiEFMANN  (R.).  Der  deutsche 
Bnchhandel  in  der  Kartelien- 
quete,  nebst  Untersuchuneen  uber 
sekie  Organisation  nnd  seine 
▼oranssichtliche  Weiterbildung. 
Jahrb.  f.  Nat.  Oek.,  Aug. 

Mavob  (J.).  Recent  Financial 
Movements  in  the  United  States. 
Eoon.  Journ.,  June.  [An  omni- 
bus survey:   banking  operations, 


large  corporations,  manufactur- 
ing, protection.  .  •  .] 

MoNTOOMKBY  (H.  E.).  The  **Trust 
Problem.^*  Journ.  Polit.  £con., 
Sept. 

Pabsons  (F.).  Public  Ownership 
and  Low  Rates.  Ann.  Amer. 
Acad.,  Sept. 

Taylob  (w.  G.  L.).  Promotion 
before  the  Trusts.  Journ.  Polit. 
Econ.,  June.  [Shows  that  the 
promoter  has  always  been  with 
US,  at  least  since  the  rise  of  joint 
stock  companies.] 


XL    ECONOMIC  HISTORY. 


Bt)CHBB  (K.).  Die  Entetehnng 
der  Volkswirthschaft.  4  Au£ 
Tiibingen:  H.  Laupp.  1904. 
8vo.    pp.  456.    6  m. 

Cohen  (L.).  Le  srand  bureau  des 
pauvres  de  Paris  au  milieu  du 
Xyill«  si^cle.  Contribution  a 
Thlstoire  de  1* assistance  pub- 
lique.  Paris:  Soc.  nouv.  de  libr. 
1004.    8vo.    pp.80.    2.25  fr. 

Gelu  (T.).  Gli  archibugiarl  mi- 
lanesi:  industria,  commercio,  uso 
delle  arm!  da  fuoco  in  Lombardia. 
Milan:  Ulrico  Hoepll.  1004.  4to. 
pp.  204.    25  1. 

HoiiN  (W.).  Erfurts  Stadtverfas- 
sung  u.  Stadtwirthschaft  in  ihrer 
Bntwickelung  bis  zur  Gesenwart. 
Jena:  G.  Fischer.  1904.  8vo. 
pp.  xiU,  271.    7  m. 

Lkvassbub  (E.).  Histoire  des 
classes  ouvri^res  et  de  T Industrie 
en  France  de  1780  k  1870.  2»«  Mi- 
tion  enti^rement  refondue.  Tomt 
II.  Paris:  Rousseau.  1004.  8vo. 
pp.  012.     12.50  fr. 

Macchiobo  (G.).  Teorie  e  riforme 
economiche,  finanziarie  ed  am- 
ministrative  nella  Lombardia  del 
sec.  XYIIL  Cittk  di  Castello: 
S.  Lapi.     1004.    2  501. 

Pit  AMD  (S.).  I  contratti  agrari  in 
Italia  neir  alto  medio-evo.  Turin : 
Unione  Tipograflco-Editrice.  1004. 
pp.888.    61. 

ScHiPA  (M.).    n  regno  di   Napoli 

al   tempo   di  Carlo  di    Borbone. 

Naples:  LuigiPierro.    1004.    8vo. 

xxzv,  815.    10  1. 

[Devotes  much  attention  to  the 


economic  history  of   this  period 
(1734-^).] 

Shbphbbd  (R.  p.).     Turgot    and 
the  Six  Edicts.    New  York:  Co- 
lumbia Univ.  Press.    1004.    8vo. 
pp.  218.    $1.50. 
[A  useful  study.] 

Sobsa  (S.  la).  L'  organizzazione 
dei  cambiatori  fiorentini  nel 
medio  evo.  Cerignola.  1004.  8vo. 
pp.  157. 

Tabboubibch  (E.).  Essai  sur  la 
propri^t^.  Paris:  GiardetBri^re. 
1004.     18mo.    pp.  855.    8.50  fr. 

Tatlob  (H.  C).    The  Decline  of 
Land-owning  Farmers  in  England. 
Madison:     Univ.   of    Wisconsin. 
1004.    8vo.    pp.  66.    25  cto. 
[An  excellent  brief  account] 

Thibaujlt  (F.).  L'imp5t  direct 
et  la  propri^t^  fonci^re  dans  le 
royaume  des  Lombards.  Paris: 
Soc.  du  rec.  g6n.  des  lois  et  arrets. 
8vo.    pp.  58.    2.50  fr. 

Unwin  (G.).  Industrial  Organiza- 
tion in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries.  Oxford:  Claren- 
don Press.  1004.  8vo.  pp.  viii, 
276.    7«.  6d. 

[A  notable  contribution  to  Bne- 
listi  industrial  history,  partly 
bridging  the  gap  between  the 
period  of  the  craft-gild  and  that 
of  the  trade-union.] 

In  PeriodieaU, 

Abiajb  (G.).  I  lavoranti  della  cor- 
porazione  artigiana  nel  medio  evo. 
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THE  RECENT  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

I.    The  Revival  after  1896.^ 

The  topic  chosen  as  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  far  re- 
moved from  abstract  economic  theory.  We  may  safely 
call  it  one  of  the  foremost  practical  questions  of  the 
day,  politically  as  well  as  financially.  What  we  have 
to  ask  is,  How  the  United  States  managed  so  to  re- 
verse its  position  in  the  past  ten  years  that,  instead 
of  the  crippled  industrial  and  financial  state  of  1894, 
with  the  country's  principal  industries  declining,  its 
great  corporations  drifting  into  bankruptcy,  and  its 
government  forced  to  borrow  on  usurious  terms  from 
Europe  to  maintain  the  public  credit,  we  have  seen, 
in  the  short  space  of  half  a  dozen  years,  a  conununity 
whose  prosperity  had  become  the  puzzle  of  the  outside 
world,  whose  productive  industries  had  developed  such 
strength  that  the  "American  invasion"  was  lately  dis- 

iThii  artioto  xives  the  sabstenoe  of  lecturw  civeo  at  Harvard  Uniyonity  in 
Noyember,  1004. 
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cussed  abroad  as  threatening  ruin  to  our  European  com- 
petitorSj  whose  corporations,  when  properly  capitalized 
and  managed,  had  grown  so  profitable  that  the  strongest 
financial  interests  of  the  world  have  been  struggling  to 
buy  possession  of  them,  whose  banking-houses  subscribed 
in  important  sums  to  new  English  and  German  govern- 
ment loans,  not  to  mention  the  public  bond  issues — $100,- 
000,000  in  all,  within  the  past  seven  months — of  Cuba, 
Japan,  and  Mexico?  The  startling  ups  and  downs  of 
fortune  which  have  occiured  in  other  conmiunities  are 
familiar.  The  story  of  alternating  "booms"  and  panics 
is  largely  the  story  of  modem  industrial  progress.  It 
is,  however,  the  fact  of  a  complete  revolution  in  this 
coimtry's  position,  not  only  as  regards  its  own  enterprise, 
but  in  its  relation  to  other  industrial  States,  which  chal- 
lenges particular  attention;  and  it  is  this  which  we  now 
have  to  examine.  I  shall  begin  with  the  date  when  Amer- 
ican business  depression  appeared  to  be  most  profound, — 
the  year  1896. 

Four  events  of  the  first  importance,  bearing  directly 
on  American  finance,  have  occurred  in  the  period  be- 
tween that  date  and  the  present  time;  and  the  rise  in  Amer- 
ican financial  and  industrial  prestige  has  been  ascribed 
in  turn  to  each  of  them.  These  incidents  are  the  Euro- 
pean harvest  failure  of  1897,  the  Spanish  War  of  1898, 
the  establishment  by  law  of  the  gold  standard  for  this 
country  in  1900,  and  the  unprecedentedly  large  produc- 
tion of  gold,  in  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  in  America  in 
particular,  dinring  most  of  the  years  referred  to. 

Of  the  European  harvest  failure  of  1897,  and  the  profita- 
ble export  trade  which  was  thereby  opened  to  this  coun- 
try, it  may  be  said  that  it  did  more  than  any  single  in- 
fluence to  start  the  ball  of  prosperity  rolling  in  this  coun- 
try. It  did  so  because  agricultural  depression  had  been 
the  most  discouraging  factor  in  the  hard  times  from  1892 
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to  1896.  More  than  one-third  of  this  country's  popu- 
lation made  its  livelihood  from  farming  at  the  time  of 
the  census  of  1890;  and  an  incident  of  this  sort,  which 
changed  their  market  from  one  which  had  hardly  given 
a  living  return  to  one  whose  profits  were  enormous,  was 
bound  to  affect  our  national  welfare.  But  there  is  this 
to  be  renmrked  at  the  outset.  There  has  been  no  Euro- 
pean famine  since  1897.  On  the  contrary,  foreign  har- 
vests have  continuously  increased.  Yet  the  prosperity 
of  our  own  agricultural  community  has  grown  steadily 
brighter,  and  the  prices  at  which  it  has  sold  have  con- 
tinued highly  remimerative.  Some  other  influence  than 
the  events  of  1897  must  therefore  have  been  at  work. 

I  have  personally  heard  a  great  international  banker 
ascribe  our  enlarged  financial  prestige  to  the  country's 
display  of  strength  in  its  defeat  of  Spain.  To  this  con- 
venient argiunent  it  is  entirely  safe  to  answer  that  the 
theory  is  something  to  be  believed  only  when  it  is  proved, 
and  that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on  him  who  asserts 
it.  European  capital  might  come  more  confidently  into 
this  country  because  it  had  concluded  that  we  were  able 
at  need  to  defend  ourselves.  But  this,  as  an  explana- 
tion of  our  prosperity  since  1898,  comes  to  very  little 
when  one  reflects  that  the  movement  of  foreign  invest- 
ment capital,  after  the  Spanish  War,  was  not  into  this 
country,  but  away  from  it,  and  this  for  the  simple  reason 
that  American  capital  was  bidding  so  high  a  price  for 
such  of  our  securities  and  real  property  as  were  then 
held  by  foreign  investors  that  they  deemed  it  wise  to 
sell.  Furthermore,  if  a  successful  war  must  of  itself 
be  a  stimulus  to  national  prosperity,  then  it  remains  for 
those  who  hold  that  view  to  explain  the  severe  industrial 
reaction  in  Great  Britain  since  its  victory  over  the  Trans- 
vaal or  the  years  of  hard  times  which,  in  England  and! 
on  the  Continent,  followed  Waterloo. 
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The  formal  establishment  of  the  gold  standard  in  1900, 
and  the  provision  by  law  of  a  gold  reserve  sufficient  to 
insure  redemption  of  our  legal  tender  notes,  have  un- 
doubtedly been  contributing  influences  towards  our 
subsequent  forward  movement  of  prosperity.  But  they 
have  been  so  rather  because  they  removed  a  hindrance 
to  such  favorable  development  than  because  they  pro- 
vided the  means  for  it.  Capital  will  be  reluctant  to  risk 
itself  in  a  country  where  it  is  imcertain  what  the  standard 
of  value  will  be  when  it  looks  for  its  returns.  But,  even 
if  it  be  assured  on  this  score,  it  will  not  for  that  reason 
rush  into  the  enterprises  g(  a  coimtry  where  profitable 
results  are  not  in  sight.  What  we  have  to  ascertain  is 
why  such  inducements  offered  by  the  industrial  United 
States  after  1898  were  so  unusually  great. 

There  may  be  mentioned,  finally,  the  possible  influence 
of  the  increased  gold  production  during  the  past  ten  years. 
The  world's  annual  gold  output,  which  was  $203,000,- 
000  in  1896,  rose  to  $328,000,000  in  1903.  This  is  an 
increase  in  the  annual  output  of  $125,000,000  in  the 
seven-year  period,  whereas  the  increase  was  but  $80,000,- 
000  in  the  seven  years  preceding  1896,  and  only  $21,- 
000,000  in  the  seven  years  before  that.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  increase  had  some  effect  on  the  financial  move- 
ment of  the  period.  How  much  effect  is  a  controverted 
question.  Professor  Caimes  showed  fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  new  gold  was  pouring  in  from  Australia  and 
California,  that  prices  of  conynodities,  the  world  over, 
were  affected  because,  primarily,  the  new  mining  communi- 
ties gave  large  orders  for  goods  to  the  older  manufactur- 
ing States,  thus  creating  a  new  demand,  which  paid  its 
price  not  in  other  merchandise,  but  in  gold.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  trace  this  process  in  the  gold  production  of  to-day; 
for  the  world's  great  gold-fields  are  now  owned,  as  a  rule, 
not  by  scattered  individuals,  but  by  corporations  with 
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inflated  capital.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  banking 
and  credit  institutions  of  the  world  have  been  able,  through 
the  increased  gold  production,  to  accumulate  larger 
reserves  of  gold.  As  those  reserves  are  the  basis  for 
credits  granted  by  them  to  the  financial  market,  it  fol- 
lows that  greater  and  more  confident  activity  of  credit 
has  been  possible.  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  pointed 
out  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  gold  now  held  in  the 
reserves  of  the  world's  great  banks  and  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  has  been  accumulated  since  the  great 
expansion  of  annual  gold  output  began  in  1890.  But, 
even  if  we  were  to  concede  the  whole  claim  of  the 
quantitative  money  school,  we  should  still  have  to  con- 
front the  question  why  the  United  States  should  have 
been  the  main  beneficiary.  Increase  in  gold  production 
since  1890  has  been  largest  of  all  at  the  Transvaal  mines, 
which  England  owns;  yet  it  is  England,  of  all  important 
industrial  States,  which  has  shown  least  signs  of  an  in- 
dustrial "boom." 

I  believe  that,  as  time  goes  on  and  we  are  able  more 
and  more  clearly  to  look  at  this  remarkable  period  in  per- 
spective, we  shall  find  the  main  clew  to  its  striking  history 
in  the  altered  position  of  the  world's  agriculture.  I  think 
we  shall  find  that  this  agricultural  change  occurred,  as 
did  the  change  in  the  movement  of  American  finance,  in 
the  years  1896  and  1897.  The  year  1896  was,  in  fact, 
one  of  those  periods,  rare  in  the  history  of  any  country, 
of  which  it  could  be  said  that  a  given  chapter  had  defi- 
nitely closed  and  that  another  was  about  to  open,  and 
when,  therefore,  the  events  of  the  preceding  epoch  could 
be  classified  and  passed  upon  without  fear  that  the  judg- 
ment would  be  modified  or  upset  by  the  events  of  a  suc- 
ceeding year.  This  could  not  be  said  of  such  interesting 
financial  twelvemonths  a^  1866,  1873,  1890,  1893,  1898, 
1901,  or  1903,  because  the  events  of  no  one  of  those  years 
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could  have  been  understood  except  in  the  light  of  the 
years  which  followed  it.  It  cannot  be  said  of  the  present 
period;  for  we  have  lately  had  interesting  evidence  that 
the  reaction  of  1903  was  an  incident  in  the  American  re- 
vival, not  the  end  of  it,  and  that  the  country  is  still  under 
the  sway  of  the  same  general  influences  which  started 
the  great  recovery,  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

The  assertion  that  a  turning-point  had  been  reached  in 
our  financial  history  would  hold,  however,  of  1848,  the 
year  when  the  development  of  our  railway  system  really 
began;  and  of  1879,  when  we  became  in  fact  the  world's 
granary,  simultaneously  with  our  abandonment  of  a  de- 
preciated money  standard.  It  is  peculiarly  true  of  1896, 
and  for  the  reason  that  two  events,  one  of  world-wide 
significance,  the  other  of  peculiar  significance  to  this 
country,  then  occurred.  These  two  events  were  the  be- 
ginning of  a  great  recovery  in  the  price  of  products  of  the 
soil  and  the  final  defeat  of  the  agitation  for  free-silver 
coinage. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  statisticians  that  the  average  of  com- 
modity prices,  the  world  over,  reached  low-water  mark 
in  1896  and  1897.  Sauerbeck's  London  index  number 
gives  an  average  of  61  to  -the  year  1896  and  of  62  to 
1897.  Taking  the  average  by  separate  months,  however, 
most  authorities  place  the  lowest  level  in  midsummer, 
1897.  Figures  of  Dun^s  Review,  adopted  by  our  govern- 
ment's Bureau  of  Statistics,  give  a  unit  of  72.455  for  July, 
1897,  as  against  77.780  at  the  end  of  1895  and  75.502  at 
the  end  of  1896.  The  London  Economist,  using  another 
unit,  gives  1885  in  July,  1897,  against  1947  twelve  months 
before  and  1915  twelve  months  afterwards.  By  the  year 
1900  the  Sauerbeck  average  had  risen  from  61  to  75, 
the  Dun's  Review  imit  from  72.445  to  95.295,  and  the 
Economist  index  nimiber  from  1885  to  2211.  These 
figures  are  the  embodiment,  in  the  form  of  dry  statistics. 
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of  a  good  deal  that  happened  during  the  interval.  Summed 
up,  they  show  a  recovery  in  staple  prices,  between  the  low 
level  of  1896-97  and  the  recent  high  level  of  1900,  ranging, 
according  to  method  of  striking  averages,  from  17  per 
cent,  to  31  per  cent.  By  far  the  most  important  gain, 
and  the  gain  that  has  been  most  persistent,  not  only  up 
to  1900,  but  since  that  time,  has  been  scored  by  average 
prices  in  agriculture. 

Our  space  will  not  admit  of  going  into  the  general  causes 
of  this  recovery.  In  general,  however,  we  may  say  with 
entire  safety  that  between  1891  and  1896  the  world's 
annual  production  of  agricultural  products  increased  much 
faster  than  the  annual  consimiption,  whereas  since  1896 
the  world's  use  of  grain  and  cotton  has  increased  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  increase  in  its  crops.  A  steady 
increase  in  consumption  is  natural,  because  of  increase  in 
population.  In  good  times,  such  as  we  have  lately  wit- 
nessed, the  increase  will  be  more  rapid  than  in  hard  times, 
like  those  of  1890  and  1893.  The  past  half-dozen  years, 
moreover,  have  opened  new  and  extensive  markets  for 
wheat  and  cotton  in  the  East.  These  are  among  the  im- 
portant factors  in  the  persistent  rise  of  agricultural  prices 
and  in  the  general  trade  recovery.  What  we  have  now 
to  consider  is  exactly  the  manner  in  which  this  revival 
came  about  and  the  immediate,  tangible  effect  upon  this 
country. 

And  here  we  find  a  very  striking  and  dramatic  connec- 
tion between  the  two  distinctive  occmrences  of  1896, 
the  recovery  in  grain  prices  and  the  defeat  of  the  free- 
coinage  party.  I  need  hardly  review  the  political  situa- 
tion at  the  opening  of  that  year.  President  Cleveland  had 
rescued  the  gold  standard  of  currency  when  its  overthrow 
seemed  to  be  inevitable,  but  he  had  done  so  through  the 
employment  of  an  immensely  expensive  banking  sjmdi- 
cate  and  at  the  cost  of  the  disruption  of  his  party.    The 
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agricultural  West  and  South,  in  the  grip  of  the  most  pro- 
found depression,  revolted  at  the  idea  of  the  virtual  pay- 
ment of  five  or  six  million  dollars  to  a  group  of  bankers 
to  preserve  a  currency  standard  under  which  wheat  and 
cotton  were  selling  at  the  lowest  prices  ever  known.  In- 
deed, their  own  politicians  told  them  that  the  silver  standard 
averted  by  that  contract  was  the  short  road  to  high  prices. 
The  Populist  party,  an  open  advocate  of  free-silver  coin- 
age, had  polled  in  the  1892  election  a  million  votes,  or 
more  than  one-fifth  the  vote  of  the  Republicans,  and  had 
carried  outright  four  States, — something  never  achieved 
by  a  third-party  candidate  since  the  election  of  1824; 
and  it  now  made  its  bid  for  alliance  on  the  coinage  issue 
with  the  Democracy.  The  consequence  of  this  situation 
was  the  excited  and  tumultuous  Democratic  convention 
at  Chicago,  where,  by  a  turn  of  events  more  like  the  poli- 
tics of  the  French  Revolution  than  like  those  of  the  United 
States,  a  young  Nebraska  Congressman,  thirtynsix  years 
old,  previously  unknown  in  national  politics,  delivered  a 
speech  of  florid  and  impassioned  eloquence  which  so  ex- 
actly voiced  the  high-pitched  resentments  and  aspirations 
of  the  delegates  that  he  was  chosen  as  their  candidate, 
almost  by  acclamation.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  plat- 
form demanded  inmiediate  free-silver  coinage. 

A  month  before  this  memorable  convention  the  Repub- 
lican party  nominated  Mr.  McKinley;  and  here,  too,  the 
logic  of  events  moved  more  potently  than  the  purposes 
of  men.  McKinley's  legislative  record  was  that  of  a  silver 
advocate.  On  November  5,  1877,  his  vote  was  cast  in 
Congress  for  the  Bland  bill  "to  authorize  the  free  coinage 
of  the  standard  silver  dollar";  and  in  the  following  Febru- 
ary he  voted  to  pass  the  amended  free-coinage  bill  over 
the  veto  of  a  Republican  President.  He  had  naturally 
also  voted  with  his  party  for  the  silver-purchase  act  of 
1890.    But  he  had  been  in  1890  the  head  of  the  Congres- 
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sional  committee  which  drafted  the  bill  impoeing  the 
highest  protective  duties  in  our  history,  and  he  was  avow- 
edly, made  the  party's  candidate  in  1896  on  the  theory  that 
return  to  high  protection,  after  the  lower  tariff  of  1894, 
would  be  the  campaign  issue.  The  tariff,  however,  was  not 
destined  to  cut  any  appreciable  figure  in  the  contest.  Mr. 
McEinley's  campaign  began  with  speeches  on  protection; 
but  it  soon  appeared  that,  on  the  tariff  issue  alone,  the 
Republican  party  could  not  win.  A  great  body  of  Demo- 
cratic voters  stood  aloof  from  either  party.  They  wotild 
not  indorse  the  Bryan  free-coinage  candidacy,  but  were 
halting  between  the  alternatives  of  supporting  an  inde- 
pendent Gold  Democratic  ticket,  nominated  by  bolting 
Democrats,  or  voting  for  Mr.  McKinley,  in  the  face  of  his 
tariff  record,  which  was  to  most  of  them  thoroughly  ob- 
jectionable. Ordinary  common  sense  dictated  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  under  such  circmnstances.  Mr.  McKinley, 
in  his  successive  speeches  to  visiting  delegations  at  Canton, 
said  less  and  less  about  the  tariff,  and  more  and  more 
about  the  currency,  until  on  July  30  he  took  ground  flatly 
for  the  gold  standard. 

But  the  election  was  not  won,  and  it  probably  could 
not  have  been  won,  by  any  speech  of  the  candidate.  I 
pass  over  the  striking  financial  incidents  of  the  year, — 
the  violent  disturbance  of  financial  markets,  the  drain  on 
the  Treasury's  gold  through  presentation  of  government 
notes  for  redemption,  until  a  banking  syndicate  had  to 
be  hurriedly  formed  to  avert  another  crisis,  and  the  one 
per  cent,  premium  which  was  paid  on  gold  itself  the  week 
before  election.  Long  before  the  November  vote  was 
cast  the  attention  of  the  markets  converged  on  a  very 
different  quarter.  In  August,  wheat  touched  the  extraor- 
dinarily low  price  of  53  cents  a  bushel  on  the  Chicago 
market, — a  figure  nearly  imremunerative  to  all  but  the 
most  favorably  situated  farmers.    Our  own  early  wheat 
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crop  was  large,  and  Europe's  had  never  but  once  been 
exceeded.  Nothing  appeared  to  promise  relief  to  our 
farm  community  in  the  way  of  higher  prices.  By  Sep- 
tember, however, — two  months  before  election, — some 
new  influences  came  on  the  situation.  The  later  American 
wheat  crop  was  badly  damaged,  first  by  drought,  and  then 
by  rains  at  harvest  time.  This  would  not  have  helped 
our  farmers,  even  with  a  rise  in  price;  but  the  larger  news 
was  of  partial  failure  of  the  crop  in  India,  whose  harvest 
turned  out  smaller  by  nearly  25  per  cent,  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  That  country,  which  had  sent  56,000,000 
bushels  to  the  outside  world  in  the  crop  year  1891,  was 
actually  forced  to  import  wheat  in  1896.  This  happened 
when  the  consuming  world  had  been  using  wheat,  at  the 
low  prevailing  prices,  with  the  greatest  freedom,  and 
when,  accordingly,  supplies  of  wheat  on  the  world's  great 
markets  had  fallen  to  the  lowest  level  since  the  famine 
year  1891.  In  September,  1896,  there  were  126,000,000 
bushels  against  152,000,000  a  year  before,  and  190,000,000 
two  years  back. 

The  news  of  the  crop  failure  in  India,  coming  on  such 
a  critical  situation,  forced  Liverpool  instantly  to  raise 
its  bid  for  American  wheat.  As  against  the  August  price 
of  53  cents  per  bushel,  wheat  rose  at  Chicago  to  70  cents 
in  September,  to  74|  in  October,  and  to  94f  in  election 
week.  The  moral  effect  of  this  movement  was  very  great. 
What  it  meant,  politically,  was  shown  by  the  quick  as- 
sertion of  Mr.  Bryan's  party  managers,  that  the  "money 
power"  was  putting  up  wheat,  over  election  day,  to  de- 
lude the  agricultural  voter.  This  explanation  of  the  rise, 
in  view  of  the  facts  which  I  have  cited,  was  at  least 
superfluous.  The  point  which  it  tacitly  recognized,  how- 
ever, ^as  that  the  Western  voter  had  been  told  that, 
under  the  gold  standard,  wheat  could  not  rise  again; 
and  here,  with  the  gold  standard  still  in  operation,  was 
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wheat  at  the  highest  price  in  years.  The  political  result 
of  this  rise  in  wheat,  notably  in  the  doubtful  Western 
States,  was  very  great.  It  largely  accounted  for  Mc- 
Kinley's  heavy  majorities  in  farming  States  of  the  Middle 
West,  such  as  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota,  which 
in  1892  gave  to  the  Democratic  and  Populist  votfes,  com- 
bined, a  plurality  of  21,000,  whereas  in  1896  the  Repub- 
lican vote  in  the  same  three  States  ran  148,000  votes 
ahead  of  its  two  antagonists. 

The  election  of  1896,  in  fact,  settled  the  question  of 
a  gold  standard.  The  large  majority  of  95  for  McKinley 
in  the  electoral  college,  and  the  popular  plurality  of  602,- 
555  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  where  even  the  "landslide" 
of  1892  gave  Cleveland  only  380,961  plurality,  set  the 
seal  of  the  voters  effectively  on  the  verdict.  But  the 
election  results  did  not,  as  many  people  still  believe,  bring 
immediate  prosperity.  On  the  contrary,  the  first  half 
of  1897  was  a  period  of  business  uncertainty  and  finan- 
cial depression.  I  wish  to  emphasize  this  fact,  because 
some  important  conclusions  hang  upon  it.  There  are 
several  ways  of  testing  the  real  prosperity  of  such  a  period. 
One  is  by  the  exchange  of  bank  checks,  which  fairly  meas- 
ure industrial  activity.  Now  the  first  half  of  1896  had 
been  a  time  of  great  depression;  yet  the  checks  drawn 
on  all  the  coimtry's  banks  in  the  similar  period  of  1897 
showed  decrease  of  $570,000,000,  or  2\  per  cent.  Or  we 
may  look  at  the  record  of  business  failures.  In  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1897  liabilities  involved  in  such  conunercial 
disasters  throughout  the  country  were  $3,000,000  greater 
than  in  1896.  Again,  there  is  the  very  useful  test  of  the 
•country's  iron  production;  for  it  has  been  an  invariable 
precedent  that,  when  trade  and  industry  are  reviving, 
production  and  use  of  iron  increases  along  with  them. 
Now  in  July,  1896,  there  had  been  in  blast  in  this  coimtry 
191  foundries,  with  a  weekly  output  of  180,500  tons. 
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and  with  815,000  tons  piled  up  in  their  yards.  This  was 
then  called  a  very  unfavorable  showing;  yet  in  July,  1897, 
the  number  of  fiunaces  in  blast  had  further  decreased  46, 
to  145^  weekly  output  had  fallen  16,000  tons,  to  164,000, 
and  the  idle  stock  of  iron  had  risen  nearly  200,000  tons, 
to  1,004,000.  Or,  finally,  one  may  look  at  the  purchase 
of  securities  on  stock  exchanges,  which  reflects  the  in- 
vestment public's  feeling.  In  New  York  City  the  record 
of  such  transactions  for  the  first  half  of  1897  fell  a  mill- 
ion shares  below  1896,  and  twelve  million  below  the  same 
months  in  the  fairly  active  year  1890. 

Let  this  point,  then,  be  carefully  noticed, — ^that  the 
Presidential  election  of  1896  was  not  followed  by  a  sud- 
den beginning  of  commercial  recovery.  The  contrary 
seemed  for  months  to  be  true,  just  as  industrial  depres- 
sion persisted  immediately  after  the  Specie  Resumption 
of  1879  and,  again,  after  the  Repeal  of  the  Silver-pur- 
cliase  Act  in  the  autumn  of  1893.  But,  with  midsummer 
of  1897,  we  approach  a  very  remarkable  change  in  the 
situation.  I  have  already  shown,  from  the  various  index 
numbers  of  prices,  that  low  ebb  in  this  regard  was  really 
reached  in  July,  1897.  About  that  time  occurred  two 
noteworthy  events.  One  was  the  enactment  of  the 
Dingley  Tariff  law,  which  occurred  July  23,  that  year, 
and  which  restored  the  import  duties,  reduced  by  the 
Wilson  Tariff  Act  of  1894,  to  a  highly  protective  basis. 
The  other — on  which  no  human  judgment  could  have 
reckoned,  any  more  than  it  could  on  the  Indian  famine 
of  1896 — ^was  a  devastating  crop  failure  in  Europe. 

It  is  no  longer  the  fashion  to  ascribe  the  recent  great 
"boom"  in  American  prosperity  to  the  Dingley  Tariff • 
Political  platforms  occasionally  make  the  claim,  but 
there  are  two  reasons  why  serious  thinkers  disregard  it. 
One  is  that  the  similar  increase  in  duties  by  the  McKinley 
Tariff  of  1890  was  followed,  not  by  prosperity,  but  by 
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disaster.  The  other  is  that  our  later  industrial  recov- 
ery found  expression  chiefly  in  an  enormous  export  trade. 
If  higher  import  duties  had  any  influence  on  that,  they 
must  have  checked  it,  because  raw  materials  used  in 
exported  manufactures  were  now  taxed  more  heavily, 
ahd  because,  all  other  things  being  equal,  restriction  of 
imports  through  such  taxes  normally  curtails  the  move- 
ment of  exports  sent  in  exchange  for  them.  But  the 
case  of  Europe's  harvests  was  another  matter. 

We  have  seen  that,  although  the  Indian  wheat  crop 
failure  of  1896  made  a  great  hole  in  the  world's  supplies 
and  caused  an  immediate  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat,  never- 
theless Europe  itself  raised  in  that  year  a  crop  of  good 
proportions.  What  happened  in  1897  was,  first,  that 
a  scorching  drought  in  France  cut  down  the  season's 
wheat  yield  in  that  country  93,000,000  bushels  from  1896; 
next,  that  a  wet  harvest  reduced  the  Russian  crop  nearly 
80,000,000  bushels;  and,  finally,  that  a  season  of  storms 
flooded  so  disastrously  the  Danube  Valley  that  Austria 
and  the  Balkan  States  gathered  less  wheat  by  127,000,000 
bushels  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  whole  European 
crop  fell  short  of  1896  by  350,000,000  bushels,— a  loss 
of  no  less  than  30  per  cent.  Had  the  American  harvest 
of  1897  remained  at  the  figures  of  the  year  before,  a  great 
disaster  would  have  befallen  Europe.  This  country's 
fortune  had,  however,  stood  it  in  good  stead.  The  high 
price  of  wheat  in  the  autumn  of  1896  had  encouraged 
farmers,  the  country  over,  to  plant  more  wheat  in  the 
ensuing  spring.  This  increase  amoimted  to  nearly  five 
million  acres.  Weather  conditions  in  the  United  States 
were  favorable  throughout  the  season.  The  resultant 
crop  ran  103,000,000  bushels  ahead  of  1896,  and  was, 
with  one  exception,  larger  than  any  previously  harvested. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  sold  at  extraordinarily 
good  prices.    By  August  "dollar  wheat"  was  touched 
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again  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  for  the  first  time 
since  1891;  and  the  price  was  maintained  throughout 
the  ensuing  season.  At  this  price,  consimiing  Europe, 
with  its  supplies  abeady  depleted  by  the  Indian  failure 
of  the  year  before,  bought  oiu*  wheat  in  quantities  quite 
unprecedented.  During  the  twelve  months  after  the 
harvest  of  1896  the  United  States  exported,  in  grain 
and  flour,  83,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  In  the  same 
period,  after  the  1897  harvest,  the  export  was  150,000,000. 
The  value  of  the  season's  exported  grain  increased  no 
less  than  $122,000,000.  One  result  of  this  notable  trade 
incident  was  the  import,  during  the  same  twelve  months, 
of  $120,000,000  gold, — ^the  first  natural  movement  of  the 
kind  in  this  direction  since  the  autumn  of  1891.  Di- 
rectly, this  inflow  of  gold,  which  was  lodged  with  the 
Treasury  in  exchange  for  notes,  caused  a  rise  in  the  gov- 
ernment's gold  reserve  from  the  $44,700,000  of  February, 

1895,  and  the  $100,900,000  of  August,  1896,  to  the  hand- 
some figure  of  $245,000,000  in  the  middle  of  1898.  That 
is  to  say,  while  the  "hundred-million-reserve"  against  the 
greenbacks  had  been  continuously  impaired  between 
1892  and  1896,  the  Treasiuy  reserve,  only  two  years 
later,  had  risen  to  the  highest  figure  ever  reached  in  the 
government's  history. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  this  position 
made  possible  the  success  of  the  gold-standard  act  in 
1900,  as  it  certainly  would  not   have   been  possible  in 

1896.  The  act  of  1900  required,  first,  establishment  of 
a  fund  of  $150,000,000  gold  to  insure  redemption  of  the 
notes  of  the  government.  Next,  by  the  facDities  which 
it  opened  for  the  establishment  of  new  national  banks 
(their  niunber,  since  the  enactment  of  that  law,  has  in- 
creased 1,873,  their  capital  $163,000,000,  and  their  re- 
serve $165,000,000)  it  created  a  new  demand  for  cash, 
to  be  held  in  such  reserves.    Since  increase  of  govem- 
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ment  paper  money  had  been  stopped  by  the  Repeal  of 
the  silver-purchase  Law  in  1893,  it  followed  that  this 
new  demand  for  reserve  money  must  be  met  from  im- 
ported gold.  In  short,  nature  helped  out  the  later  stat- 
ute of  currency  reform,  as  it  did  the  Specie  Resumption 
of  1879.  In  both  cases  it  was  a  European  famine  and 
a  bumper  crop  at  home  which  lifted  us  happily  over  the 
rough  places  of  the  road. 

I  have  described  in  detail  this  remarkable  incident  of 
1897,  because  it  is  always,  and  not  incorrectly,  mentioned 
as  a  salient  factor  in  the  ensuing  trade  revival.  But  it 
is  necessary,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  in  mind  that  one 
great  agricultural  windfall  of  this  sort  does  not  make 
the  history  of  the  next  half-dozen  years.  Something  more 
is  required  for  that;  and,  now  that  we  imderstand  clearly 
what  happened  in  1897,  it  will  be  easier  to  determine 
the  influences  which  carried  along  the  movement  of 
prosperity. 

We  have  seen  how  the  export  of  our  wheat  to  famine- 
stricken  Europe  piled  up  our  export  trade  and  reversed 
our  situation  on  the  international  market.  The  wheat 
was  the  primary  influence;  but  scarcely  less  important 
was  the  revival  in  general  trade,  shown  by  the  increase 
in  bank  exchanges,  which  amounted  during  the  first 
half  of  1898  to  30  per  cent,  over  1897.  It  was  natural 
that  this  increase  should  have  been  greatest  in  the  grain- 
growing  West,  to  which  accrued  the  first  benefits  of  the 
successful  harvest;  and  it  was  natural  that,  as  domestic 
trade  expanded,  and  with  it  the  demand  for  money,  capital 
should  be  drawn  from  abroad  to  keep  the  busy  wheels 
in  .motion.  Now,  however,  a  more  novel  and  dramatic 
episode  of  the  American  trade  revival  came  in  sight. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  1897  that  people  began 
to  hear,  by  way  of  Europe,  of  "the  American  invasion." 
This  matter  came  to  the  front,  as  a  topic  of  discussion. 
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in  a  remarkable  speech  delivered  at  Vienna  that  Decem- 
ber by  the  Austrian  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Comit 
Goluchowski.  It  was  asserted  in  this  speech  that  "the 
destructive  competition  with  trans-oceanic  countries  re- 
quires prompt  and  thorough  counteracting  measures, 
if  the  vital  interests  of  the  European  people  are  not  to 
be  gravely  compromised."  "European  nations,"  he  con- 
cluded, "must  close  their  ranks  and  fight,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  in  order  successfully  to  defend  their  existence." 
The  Continental  press  at  once  indorsed  this  view  of  the 
commercial  situation.  Somewhat  later  it  was  declared, 
in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  the  talk  of  the 
Yellow  Peril,  by  which  had  been  meant  the  prospective 
ruin  of  European  industry  through  cheap  Oriental  labor, 
must  now  give  place  to  recognition  of  the  much  more 
serious  American  Peril. 

Directed  as  it  obviously  was  at  the  United  States, 
what  did  this  singular  diatribe  mean?  Certainly,  neither 
Austria  nor  Europe  at  large  could  have  been  protesting 
against  the  "  American  invasion"  of  Europe's  grain  market; 
for  that,  in  1897,  was  Europe's  only  alternative  to  famine. 
It  did  not  require  long  to  discover  that  Count  Goluchowski 
had  his  eye  on  our  export  of  manufactures.  The  volume 
of  these  exports  was  practically  stationary  in  the  eight 
years  between  1882  and  1890,  and  they  increased  very 
slowly  after  that.  In  the  hard  times  after  1894, 
however,  when  there  seemed  little  hope  in  a  domestic 
market,  our  manufacturers  began  to  look  abroad.  As 
we  have  seen  in  noticing  the  iron  trade  figures,  even  as 
late  as  1897,  great  stocks  of  unsold  goods  had  piled  up 
after  every  effort  to  stimulate  home  production.  Now 
it  so  happened  that,  while  our  own  markets  were  passing 
through  that  period  of  despondency,  Europe's  were  re- 
viving rapidly.  It  is  possible  that  the  great  increase 
in  South-African  gold  production — ^the  output  was  $30,- 
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000,000  in  1893,  $44,000,000  in  1895,  and  $60,000,000 
in  1897 — ^had  something  to  do  with  this.  But  it  must 
also  be  noticed  that  Europe's  shock  of  financial  liquida- 
tion occiured  in  1890,  three  or  four  years  earlier  than 
ours,  and  that  European  industry,  therefore,  was  nat- 
urally earlier  in  recovering.  At  all  events,  industrial 
revival  was  under  way  by  1895^  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent;  and  by  1897  it  had  assumed  the  dimensions 
of  a  ''boom.''  Into  the  particulars  of  that  movement 
I  have  not  time  to  go:  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Germany 
led  in  the  activity,  that  England  followed,  and  that  it 
centred  on  the  iron  and  copper  industries, — ^the  one  be- 
cause of  new  construction  caUed  for,  the  other  because  of 
electrical  equipment. 

I  have  shown  what  was  our  own  manufacturers'  posi- 
tion. Prices  were  low,  wages  were  low,  material  was 
abundant,  the  struggle  for  profits  had  sharpened  the  eye 
for  improvements  and  economies.  The  one  thing  needed 
was  an  expanding  market.  At  home  there  was  none  as 
yet;  but  here,  in  foreign  states,  had  suddenly  arisen  a 
demand  for  manufactured  goods  so  urgent  that  at  the 
moment  English  and  German  manufacturers  could 
hardly  fill  it.  Our  people  would  scarcely  have  shown 
themselves  possessed  of  Yankee  shrewdness,  had  they 
neglected  the  opportunity;  and  they  did  not  neglect  it. 
They  were,  in  fact,  in  a  peculiarly  favorable  situation 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  raw  material  lay  almost 
at  the  doors  of  our  factories.  Skilled  laborers,  chafing 
after  their  four-year  period  of  partial  idleness,  could  be 
had  at  once  and  in  quite  sufficient  number;  and  orders 
from  home  consiuners  were  so  light  that  scarcely  half 
the  producing  capacity  of  well-equipped  mills  was  being 
used  for  the  domestic  trade.  Our  manufacturers  took 
foreign  orders  for  prompt  delivery  which  the  English  and 
German  mills  were  simply  unable  to  accept.    They  fol- 
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lowed  this  up  by  sales  on  terms  with  which  the  foreigners 
could  not  compete.  We  sold  our  goods,  not  only  in  the 
so-called  neutral  markets,  but  in  the  English  and  Con- 
tinental cities.  The  result  was  that  between  1893  and 
1899  oiu*  export  of  manufactures  actually  doubled.  They 
were  $158,000,000  in  the  one  year,  and  $339,000,000  in 
the  other;  and  they  increased  a  hundred  millions  more 
in  the  fiscal  year  1900.  During  the  fiscal  year  1897, 
shortly  after  which  Coimt  Goluchowski  made  his  speech, 
we  had  enlarged  our  steel  and  iron  exports  by  $16,000,000. 
They  were  $57,000,000  in  that  year,  and  we  more  than 
doubled  the  figure  in  the  next  three  years. 

It  is  plain  enough,  from  the  facts  which  I  have  re- 
called, that  there  was  nothing  mysterious  about  this 
American  invasion,  and  certainly  nothing  harmful.  If 
we  had  so  flooded  Europe  with  cheap  iron  and  steel  that 
its  own  manufacturers  lost  their  market,  the  case  might 
have  been  different.  But  nothing  of  that  sort  happened. 
During  the  five  years  between  1894  and  the  stopping  of 
Europe's  industrial  boom  in  1899,  by  the  Boer  War 
and  the  German  bank  panic, — ^years  in  which  we  were 
enlarging  our  output  and  export  of  manufactured  steel, — 
Great  Britain's  annual  steel  production  rose  from  3,210,- 
000  tons  to  5,000,000,  Germany's  from  3,641,000  to 
6,250,000.  Both  nations  found  it  difficult  to  keep  up 
with  orders,  and  the  price  of  steel  went  on  advancing 
all  the  time.  If  Count  Goluchowski's  American  inva- 
sion had  not  intervened,  some  foreign  contractor  who 
wanted  steel  at  once  would  have  had  to  do  without,  just 
as  some  European  peasant  would  have  had  to  go  hungry 
in  1897  but  for  the  famous  American  wheat  crop.  The 
nature  of  this  situation  of  1897  and  1899,  in  manufactured 
exports,  should  be  carefully  kept  in  mind,  because  it 
was  a  very  different  situation  from  that  which  now  exists. 
Our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  for  the  fiscal  year 
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ending  last  June  were  in  value  the  largest  of  our  his- 
tory. They  footed  up  $452,000,000,  whereas  even  in 
the  fiscal  year  1900,  at  the  climax  of  the  European  boom, 
they  were  only  $433,000,000.  But  the  past  year's  steel 
exports  went  in  close  competition  with  Europe's  own 
manufactures,  and  they  were  sold  at  prices  below  what 
American  buyers  had  to  pay.  Within  six  months,  while 
American  rails  could  not  be  obtained  by  American  rail- 
ways under  $28  per  ton,  they  were  sold  to  Canada  and 
Asia  Minor  for  $20.  There  would  be  some  point  to  the 
Austrian  foreign  minister's  warnings  in  1904.  There 
was  none  in  1897,  because  our  manufactmrers  made  no 
such  concessions.  It  is  possible  that  the  Austrian  states- 
man, frightened  at  our  capacity  for  production  and 
competition,  was  only  looking  far  ahead. 

This  brief  review  may  serve  to  make  clear  what  were 
the  influences  imder  which  the  upward  swing  of  American 
prosperity  gained  its  first  impetus.  The  outside  world 
had  to  buy  a  much  larger  quantity  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  we  had  a  much  larger  quantity  to  sell  to  it.  Its 
own  manufacturers  could  not  produce  the  merchandise 
needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  Germany,  Russia,  and 
the  younger  states.  Our  manufactmrers  were  able  not 
only  to  supply  the  deficiency,  but  to  compete  on  equal 
terms.  Under  the  circumstances,  not  only  did  the  vol- 
ume of  our  grain  and  cotton  and  manufactured  exports 
increase,  but  their  average  value  rose.  It  is  easy  to  see 
why,  under  such  conditions,  our  total  export  trade,  cross- 
ing the  billion-dollar  mark  in  1897,  should  have  arisen 
to  $1,300,000,000  in  1898,  to  nearly  $1,500,000,000  in 
1900,  and  to  $1,600,000,000  in  1901.  Stimulated  by  this 
great  outside  demand,  our  trade  activity  and  our  indus- 
trial profits  rose  to  extraordinary  figures. 

Nothing  seemed  capable  of  checking  them,  though 
they  had  some  rude  shocks  to  sustain.    The  Spanish  War, 
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which  broke  out  in  April,  1898,  for  a  month  upset  com- 
pletely ail  the  financial  markets.  Our  situation  on  in- 
ternational exchange,  however,  was  so  strong  that  the 
very  first  thing  the  country  did,  before  the  war  broke  out, 
was  to  draw  $60,000,000  gold  from  Europe  to  protect 
our  bank  position.  The  war  was  quickly  over.  We 
had,  also,  a  demonstration  of  the  new  strength  of  our 
home  resources.  The  $198,000,000  war  loan  was  taken 
by  home  subscribers,  and  went  instantly  to  a  premium. 
Partly  in  connection  with  the  war,  wheat  went  to  prices, 
early  in  1898,  never  but  once  exceeded  in  twenty-nine 
years.  This  was  a  corner,  which  broke  down  as  comers 
usually  do;  but  it  was  unlike  many  corners,  in  that  it 
occtirred  when  the  American  farmer  still  had  plenty  of 
wheat  to  sell,  and  when  he  received  the  benefit  of  the 
comer  prices.  Our  wheat  crop  of  1897  was  the  second 
largest  ever  harvested  in  this  country.  The  crop  of 
1898  was  much  the  largest  on  record,  and  that  of  1901 
was  10  per  cent,  larger  still.  Europe  continued  to  buy 
heavily,  though  her  own  crops  resumed  their  normal 
magnitude;  and  thus  the  tangible  prosperity  of  the  grain 
States  and  the  volume  of  export  trade  in  that  direction 
were  maintained.  In  so  far  as  American  invasion  meant 
simply  increase  of  what  this  country  sold  to  the  outside 
world,  its  progress  was  most  extraordinary.  The  import 
trade  expanded  also,  but  it  did  not  keep  pace  with  ex- 
ports. In  the  fiscal  year  1893  our  imports  exceeded  ex- 
ports by  $18,700,000.  In  1897  the  excess  of  exports 
was  $286,000,000.    The  next  year  it  was  $615,000,000. 

This  abnormal  acciunulation  of  foreign  credits  had 
some  strange  results.  First,  the  pressure  of  domestic 
capital  on  our  home  investment  markets  raised  prices 
to  unexpected  heights.  As  a  result,  foreign  holders  of 
our  securities  sold  them  back;  and  Europe  was  practi- 
cally drained  of  American  stocks  and  bonds.    Then,  for 
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the  first  time  in  our  history,  we  began  to  lend  to  Europe. 
The  Boer  War  broke  out  in  October,  1899.  English 
markets  were  in  confusion;  and  our  bankers  bought 
from  the  Exchequer,  first  and  last,  nearly  $100,000,000 
British  government  securities.  The  German  government 
sold  us  $20,000,000  of  its  new  bonds  in  1900,  and  we  lent 
some  $10,000,000  more  to  Continental  cities.  Yet  the 
"foreign  balance"  continued  to  accumulate.  At  the 
close  of  1900  it  was  estimated  by  international  bankers 
that  this  country  still  had  a  credit  fund  of  at  least  $200,- 
000,000  outstanding  on  Europe's  money  markets.  It 
was,  as  I  well  remember,  a  very  common  query  at  that 
time,  in  the  best-informed  financial  circles,  what  was 
to  be  the  outcome  of  this  wholly  unprecedented  situation. 
Some  people  predicted  that  it  would  mean  investment 
of  our  overflowing  capital,  on  a  rapidly  increasing  scale, 
in  foreign  enterprises.  It  was  then  that  the  prophecy 
was  so  often  heard  that  New  York  was  destined  to  dis- 
place London,  if  it  had  not  abready  displaced  it,  as  the 
financial  centre  of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Wall  Street  commimity,  which  took  the  speculators' 
view,  predicted  that  the  price  of  outstanding  American 
securities,  under  this  pressing  for  investment,  would  rise 
to  imheard-of  heights.  Neither  of  these  things  happened 
exactly  as  was  predicted,  but  what  did  happen  was, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  quite  as  startling  as  either 
prophecy. 
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II.    Inflated    Capitalization,   and    the    Mania    of 
Speculation  in  1901. 

The  situation  in  which  the  American  community  found 
itself  by  1900  was  one  which  arises  at  intervals  in  all  pros- 
perous modem  states;  but  its  characteristics  were  em- 
phasized, on  this  occasion,  in  a  very  unusual  way.  There 
are  certain  phenomena  which  always  present  themselves 
in  what  is  popularly  called  a  financial  boom.  Business, 
first,  must  have  been  prosperous  in  the  community  as  a 
whole.  Farmers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  profes- 
sional men  will,  as  a  rule,  have  been  making  money  and 
laying  by  a  surplus.  This  surplus  will  have  grown  to 
large  proportions  because  the  memory  of  recent  hard 
times  will  have  been  distinct  enough  to  encourage  the 
laying  by  of  more  than  usual  against  a  rainy  day.  Dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  returning  prosperity,  therefore,  all 
classes  of  the  community  practise  economy,  and  this  is 
what  the  American  people  as  a  whole  were  doing  during 
the  really  good  times  of  1898  and  1899.  For  a  time  the 
same  reminiscence  which  keeps  people,  under  such  con- 
ditions, from  spending  their  increased  profits  in  increased 
living  expenses,  keeps  them  also  from  investing  their  sav- 
ings freely. '  There  is  a  very  tmpleasant  recollection  of 
what  happened  to  the  money  put  into  land  and  merchan- 
dise and  securities  a  few  years  before.  In  default  of  such 
investment  the  community's  rapidly  growing  surplus 
capital  is  now  placed  on  deposit  with  the  banks,  and  by 
them  is  offered  in  the  general  money  market.  That  mar- 
ket, on  the  other  hand,  is  always  surrotmded  by  a  great 
body  of  speculators — some  of  them  shrewd  and  experi- 
enced business  men,  others  mere  gamblers — ^who  watch 
for  signs  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  conditions  govern- 
ing intrinsic  values,  and  who,  when  they  see  such  indica- 
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tionsy  borrow  from  the  abundant  deposits  of  the  banks, 
and  invest  what  they  borrow  in  the  market,  in  hope  of 
realizing  later  to  advantage. 

Under  their  pm'chases,  prices  rise  in  all  investment 
markets.  The  real  owners  of  this  surplus  wealth,  seeing 
the  action  of  the  markets  and  tired  of  leaving  their  own 
money  idle,  gradually  regain  courage  and  begin  to  invest 
on  their  own  account.  We  call  this  return  of  public  con- 
fidence. Sometimes  both  speculators  and  public  will  have 
gauged  the  situation  wrongly.  Then  they  lose,  as  they  did 
in  the  short-lived  ''booms"  of  1890  and  1895.  But  we 
have  seen  in  how  singular  a  way  the  elements  going  to 
make  up  real  prosperity  continued  to  operate  in  the  period 
which  we  are  studying.  The  great  grain  crops,  in  high 
demand  at  home  and  at  export  points,  gave  business  to 
the  railways.  The  prosperous  farm  communities,  which 
had  been  stinting  themselves  through  years  of  adversity, 
made  heavy  purchases  of  farm  machinery  and  household 
goods.  This^new  demand  gave  orders  to  manufacturers, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  traffic  to  the  railways,  on  the  other. 
Incorporated  enterprises,  therefore,  whether  railway  or  in- 
dustrial, showed  largely  increased  business  and  paid  large 
dividends.  All  this  time  the  surplus  capital  in  the  public's 
hands  was  increasing,  and  the  field  for  its  permanent  in- 
vestment grew  more  and  more  inviting.  It  will  inevitably 
follow,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  that  an  investment 
movement  will,  under  such  conditions,  expand  to  great 
proportions. 

Tliis  is  a  very  old  story,  familiar  to  every  business  man 
and  student  of  economics.  It  describes  the  financial 
movement  between  1899  and  1901,  but  it  describes  it  no 
more  accurately  than  it  does  Germany's  ''industrial 
boom"  of  1897  or  England's  "Kaffir  craze"  of  1894  or 
the  "railway  mania"  of  1844  or  the  great  American  land 
speculation  of  1836,  or,  for  that  matter,  a  score  of  inci- 
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dents  in  the  financial  history  of  every  modem  state.  The 
tracing  of  this  chapter  of  causes  and  consequences,  how- 
ever, is  specially  interesting  in  the  case  of  oiu*  recent 
financial  history,  because  the  magnitude  of  the  forces  be- 
hind the  great  speculation  of  1901  were  almost  unparal- 
leled. 

I  showed,  in  the  first  part  of  this  article,  to  what  extent 
the  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  and  its  rapid  accu- 
mulation of  new  capital,  had  progressed.  We  saw  how 
this  capital,  gathering  confidence  and  pressing  on  all  in- 
vestment markets,  had  not  only  raised  prices  of  our 
own  securities  to  imexpected  heights,  and  bought  back 
from  Europe  the  bulk  of  American  investments  in  for- 
eigners' hands,  but  had  overflowed  into  such  quarters  as 
British  consols  and  German  treasury  bonds.  But,  after 
all  this,  a  huge  credit  fund  was  still  left  uninvested  on 
home  and  foreign  markets.  At  such  times,  people  always 
wonder  what  is  to  be  the  outcome,  and  the  outcome  is 
always  the  same.  The  public  has  the  money,  and  is  eager 
to  invest  it:  the  banking  conmiunity  provides  new  securi- 
ties as  a  field  for  such  investment.  These  new  securities 
may  be  good  or  bad,  soimd  or  fraudulent.  They  may 
be  new  enterprises  or  old  enterprises  recapitalized.  They 
range  in  character  all  the  way  from  worthless  zinc  and 
copper  mines  or  "syndicates"  promising  26  per  cent,  on 
money  left  in  their  hands,  to  use  as  they  see  fit,  to  issues 
of  refunding  bonds  by  a  government  in  high  credit.  All 
of  these  applicants  appeared  on  the  scene  in  1899  and 
1900.  But  the  great  banking  houses,  with  their  hand  on 
the  public  pulse,  knew  that  this  was  mere  trifling  with 
the  resources  at  command.  The  reservoir  of  American 
capital  seemed  inexhaustible:  it  filled  up  on  one  side 
faster  than  it  could  be  drained  into  these  various  enter- 
prises on  the  other.  It  was  then  that  the  scheme  of  re- 
capitalizing American  industry  was  conceived. 
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This  enterprise  interweaves  itself  with  the  trust  ques- 
tion, into  which,  on  its  purely  economic  side,  I  have  no 
time  to  enter  here.  What  concerns  us,  in  our  present 
study,  is  the  working-out  of  the  investment  process. 
There  were,  we  will  say,  a  dozen  mills  4n  a  given  industry, 
doing  good  business  and  earning  10  to  20  per  cent,  per 
anniun  for  their  owners.  The  promoter — ^a  name  which 
now  grew  familiar  on  all  American  markets — asked  the 
owners  to  name  a  selling  price.  Naturally,  as  their  own 
retirement  from  business  was  involved,  the  price  the 
owners  fixed  was  h^h.  A  banking  syndicate  would  be 
formed,  however,  to  provide  the  money  requisite  for  the 
purchase,  and  for  a  handsome  payment  to  the  middleman. 
Thus  acquired,  the  manufacturing  plants  would  be  com- 
bined and  incorporated  under  the  name  American  Milling 
Company  or  United  States  Spinning  Company  or  Inter- 
national Weaving  Company,  and  the  stock  would  be 
offered  to  the  public. 

As  it  turned  out  and  as  the  bankers  had  expected,  the 
public  was  in  exactly  the  mood  to  respond  to  the  in- 
vitation. The  shares  were  readily  absorbed:  other  com- 
binations followed.  Still,  the  investment  fund  showed  no 
symptom  of  exhaustion.  Presently  the  more  venture- 
some spirits  among  promoters  began  to  combine  these 
already  lai^  industrial  combinations  into  a  single  com- 
pany, and  to  sell  the  stock  of  that,  at  inflated  valua- 
tions, to  the  public.  This  would  have  been  a  step  too 
far  but  for  the  fact  that  profits  of  manufacture,  notably 
in  the  steel  and  iron  trade,  went  on  increasing  faster  than 
promoters  could  turn  their  expectations  into  stock.  One 
notorious  expert  in  this  business,  Mr.  John  W.  Gates,  who 
rose  from  the  sphere  of  travelling  salesman  of  a  wire- 
making  firm  to  the  leadership  of  a  great  combination 
in  the  steel  trade,  was  asked  on  the  witness-stand,  in 
March,  1902,  to  describe  the  history  of  his  amalgamations. 
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They  began,  he  said,  by  the  combination  of  seven  wire 
factories  in  Illinois  into  one  corporation,  which  was 
called  the  Consolidated  Steel  and  Wire  Company.  Two 
months  later  this  company  was  bought  up,  along  with 
seven  more  mills,  by  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany of  Illinois,  which  issued  $24,000,000  stock.  This 
was  in  1898.  Early  Id  1899  Gates  organized  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  and  Wire  Company  of  New  Jersey,  which  paid 
$33,600,000  for  the  Illinois  Company's  $24,000,000  stock, 
added  eleven  other  wire  plants,'  and  issued  its  own  stock 
in  the  comfortable  sum  of  $90,000,000.  The  witness  was 
asked  what  had  become  of  $26,000,000  stock  whose  des- 
tination was  not  accounted  for,  and  said  he  did  not  know. 
You  may  perhaps  suppose  that  this  wholesale  ''watering" 
of  capital  would  at  least  have  led  the  investing  public 
to  bid  a  low  price  for  the  inflated  stock,  but  it  did  not. 
Of  the  $90,000,000  stock  thus  issued  m  this  later  ''water- 
ing" process,  $40,000,000  was  preferred  as  to  dividend. 
It  started  out  on  the  Stock  Exchange  at  $94  per  share, 
rose  in  two  months  to  $106,  and  sold  at  $112  a  year  or  two 
afterwards.  The  $50,000,000  common  stock,  all  of  which 
was  virtually  given  away  as  a  bonus  in  the  "deal,"  started 
at  $45  per  share,  and  m  two  months  actually  rose  to  $92. 
This  was  a  fairly  typical  case.  How  far  this  move- 
ment of  incorporation  went  may  be  judged  from  the  fol- 
lowing figures.  In  the  first  three  months  of  1899  new 
industrial  companies,  with  a  total  capitalization  of  no  less 
than  $1,586,000,000,  were  incorporated  m  this  country. 
During  the  full  year  1899  the  total  rose  to  $3,593,000,000, 
of  which  respectable  smn  $2,354,000,000  was  the  conmion 
stock,  which  by  frank  confession  of  promoters,  then  and 
afterward,  was  simply  "water."  We  have  already  seen, 
however,  how  seriously  the  investing  public  took  even 
these  common  shares.  They  did,  in  fact,  show  particular 
favor  to  them,  for  the  reason  that  their  relatively  lower 
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price  roused  the  bargain-counter  instinct.  Furthermore, 
in  the  inunense  industrial  expansion  of  the  period,  these 
very  common  stocks,  representing  the  inflated  capitaliza- 
tion of  concerns  which  in  not  a  few  cases  had  been  bank- 
rupt fomr  or  five  years  before,  were  very  generally  receiv- 
ing dividends. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  series  of  amazing 
capital  flotations — ^to  use  a  barbarism  of  the  English 
market — ^was  placed  without  occasional  friction,  interrup- 
tion, or  inconvenience.  The  Spanish  War,  with  its  politi- 
cal and  financial  uncertainties,  arrested  the  movement  in 
1898.  It  was  checked  again,  in  the  autumn  of  1899,  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  Transvaal  War,  the  embargo  on  South 
Africa's  gold  production,  the  severe  disturbance  of  the 
English  money  markets,  and  the  downfall  of  Germany's 
industrial  speculation.  The  sequel  to  this  change  in  finan- 
cial Europe's  situation  was  far-reaching,  and  we  have  not 
even  yet  shaken  off  its  consequences.  I  have  shown 
how  important  a  part  was  played  in  the  rise  of  our 
manufacture  and  export  of  steel  and  copper  by  this  Euro- 
pean boom.  Now  the  demand  from  that  quarter  was 
suddenly  cut  off.  Instead  of  inquiring  urgently  for  our 
manufactured  goods,  to  fill  a  demand  which  its  own  mills 
could  not  meet,  Europe  experienced  so  sudden  a  collapse 
in  its  home  demand  that  its  own  manufacturing  plants 
began  to  compete  with  one  another  for  what  was  left  of 
the  business,  and  to  cut  prices  in  the  competition.  Our 
markets  naturally  felt  the  shock.  Early  in  1900  export 
orders  decreased,  and  there  began  a  great  decline  in  the 
price  of  iron. 

This  last  phenomenon,  a  familiar  sign  of  general  trade 
reaction,  came  into  view  on  the  eve  of  another  Presiden- 
tial contest,  when  Mr.  Bryan  forced  a  reluctant  Democratic 
convention  to  declare  for  the  second  time  for  free-silver 
coinage.    Few  intelligent  people  could  be  found,  imder 
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the  prevalent  conditions,  to  predict  his  victory;  and,  in 
fact,  McKinley's  November  majority  in  the  electoral  college 
rose  from  the  95  votes  of  1896  to  137  in  1900,  while  his 
plurality,  on  the  popular  ballot,  increased  from  602,555 
to  864,688.  Bryan,  who  had  carried  22  States  in  1896, 
carried  only  17  four  years  later.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as 
the  contest  was  in  doubt,  American  industry  was  held  in 
check,  and  the  movement  of  capital  absolutely  halted. 

It  had  reason  to  halt,  because,  quite  apart  from  the 
electoral  imcertainty,  there  was  enough  in  the  European 
situation,  in  the  sudden  vanishing  of  the  foreign  demand 
which  had  done  so  much  to  build  up  omr  export  trade, 
to  cause  some  uneasiness  over  the  future.  Where  were 
our  manufactiu^rs  now  to  sell  their  heavily  increased  out- 
put? But  what  had  not  been  fully  taken  into  reckoning 
was  the  capacity  of  the  demand  from  American  con- 
sumers to  replace  this  partial  loss  of  the  foreign  market. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  until  this  advantageous  outlet  onto  the 
outside  market  seemed  to  have  disappeared  that  the  re- 
markable consuming  power  of  the  United  States  itself  was 
fully  appreciated.  It  was  not  only  true  that  individuals, 
in  the  flush  of  material  prosperity,  were  buying  necessities 
**"\.  and  hixuries  with  increased  freedom.    Even  in  this  direc- 

tion there  was  a  general  tendency  which  approached  ex- 
travagance. But  a  still  more  powerful  demand  came  from 
the  industries  themselves.  Iron,  for  instance,  which  had 
sold  for  $15.45  per  ton  in  the  autumn  of  1894,  brought 
$29.50  at  the  close  of  1899;  that  is  to  say,  its  price  had 
nearly  doubled,  and  such  a  market  necessarily  brought 
about  construction  of  new  plants  and  enlargement  of 
those  already  in  the  field.  Iron,  for  such  construction, 
was  bought  from  existing  mills.  The  same  stimulus  ran 
through  every  other  trade.  An  extremely  large  demand 
for  new  material  came  from  the  railways.  In  1894  com- 
panies representing  one-fourth  of  the  railway  capitaliza- 
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tion  of  the  United  States  were  bankrupt,  and  bankrupt 
railways  are  not  likely  to  keep  their  track  and  cars  and 
stations  and  locomotives  in  good  condition.  It  was  the 
railway  industry  which  had  first  felt  the  influence  of  the 
great  grain  harvests  of  1897,  because  it  was  the  railways 
which  had  to  carry  the  produce  of  the  fanners  to  the 
coast.  Naturally,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  handle 
easily  this  enormous  trade  in  1897,  and,  as  their  profits 
and  credit  went  on  rising,  in  the  subsequent  good  times, 
their  immediate  task  was  physical  reconstruction  of  their 
property.  What  they  spent  on  this,  as  compared  with 
three  or  four  years  before,  may  be  judged  from  the  new 
railway  securities  which  were  sold  in  the  investment 
markets  to  procure  the  money.  In  1898  they  put  out 
$67,000,000  worth  of  stock  and  bonds,  mostly  for  such 
purposes;  in  1899,  $107,000,000;  in  1900,  $199,000,000; 
in  1901,  $434,000,000;  and,  in  1902,  $527,000,000. 

This  annual  increase,  which  was  due  in  the  main  to 
increased  purchase  of  manufactured  goods,  gives  a  fair 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  expanding  home  demands 
made  up,  after  1899,  for  a  decreased  export  trade.  In 
this  case  the  iron  industry  got  most  of  the  benefit,  but  in 
a  less  degree  all  other  industries  shared  in  the  expanding 
trade.  With  a  larger  business,  profits  of  the  industrial 
combinations  grew  lai^r,  and  the  public,  seeing  these  in- 
creased earnings,  grew  still  more  eager  to  invest  in  their 
shares.  This  was  the  situation  which  preceded  and 
created  what  I  may  call  the  explosion  of  speculation  at 
the  beginning  of  1901, — ^a  period  which  will  possibly,  here- 
after, have  as  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  curious  reminis- 
cences of  finance  as  the  South  Sea  Bubble  of  1720  and  the 
railway  craze  of  1844.  Its  underlying  causes  were,  indeed, 
identical  with  the  causes  of  those  older  episodes,  and  the 
principal  phenomena  of  each  was  the  immense  amount  of 
new  stock  issued,  the  eagerness  of  the  public  to  buy  it, 
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and  the  rapidity  with  which  people  who  bought  found 
the  value  of  their  holdings  rising.  The  situation  of  1901, 
in  short,  was  one  which  tinned  men's  heads.  The  coun- 
try seemed  to  have  reached  a  pinnacle  of  prosperity  from 
which  nothing  coidd  dislodge  it.  The  profits  of  our  in- 
corporated enterprises  seemed  to  have  no  assignable  limit* 
American  capital  pressed  upon  every  avenue  of  invest- 
ment. The  most  reckless  and  foolish  speculation  was  apt 
to  achieve  success.  Looking  at  the  matter  philosophically, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  the  word  went  forth,  in  financial 
circles  previously  noted  for  conservatism,  that  old 
precedents  of  finance  were  obsolete,  that  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  judge  the  present  and  future  by  the 
past. 

The  climax  of  this  great  speculation  came  from  a  pecu- 
liar cause,  which,  I  think,  we  shall  imderstand  in  the  light 
of  what  we  have  already  considered,  but  which  the  in- 
vesting public  of  that  day  did  not  understand  at  all.  It 
became  evident,  at  the  close  of  1900,  that  something  more 
than  buying  by  investors  was  at  work  in  the  Stock  Ex- 
changes. On  one  stock  after  another,  a  buying  movement 
would  converge  which  seemed  to  be  utterly  indififerent  to 
prices,  and  which  was  accompanied  by  trading  of  quite 
unexampled  volume.  It  was  presently  evident  that  what 
was  going  on  was  the  purchase,  at  extravagant  prices,  of  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  shares  of  railway  and  industrial 
companies.  The  public  inferred,  from  what  it  saw,  that 
these  purchases  were  being  made  on  their  own  account  by 
men  of  boundless  wealth,  who  were  merely  investing  their 
private  capital.  Such  a  supposition  naturally  drew  the 
investing  public  into  the  whirl  of  speculation:  first,  in 
order  to  make  its  own  investments  before  prices  should 
go  beyond  its  reach;  second,  in  the  hope  of  selling  out  at 
the  much  higher  prices  which  the  rich  men's  purchases 
were  expected  to  bring  about. 
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But  the  public  was  wholly  mistaken  as  to  the  natiu^ 
of  the  movement.  What  actually  was  happening  was 
this.  People  connected  with  one  corporation  would  bor- 
row large  sums  of  money,  and  use  that  money  to  buy  up 
shares  of  another  subsidiary  or  competing  corporation. 
They  were  buying,  however,  not  for  themselves,  but  for 
the  company  with  which  they  were  identified;  and  their 
purpose  was,  as  soon  as  the  property  had  been  obtained, 
to  hand  it  over,  issue  new  stock  or  bonds  of  their  own 
corporation,  sell  such  securities  to  the  public,  and  use  the 
proceeds  to  reimburse  themselves,  with  a  handsome  bonus. 
There  was  the  famous  case,  for  instance,  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railway.  This  company's  stock, 
amounting  to  $110,000,000,  sold  at  the  end  of  1900  for 
$144  per  share,  which  was  considered  by  most  people 
rather  high.  People  identified  with  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  bought  up  the  stock  at  a  seemingly  reckless  rate, 
pushed  up  its  price  above  $180,  and  then  annoimced  that 
a  bond  would  be  issued  by  the  Northern  Pacific  &  Great 
Northern  Companies  to  pay  $200  a  share  for  the  whole  of 
the  Burlington  stock.  These  bonds  were  later  sold  on 
the  open  market,  the  result,  of  course,  being  that  the 
supply  of  securities  on  the  market  was  increased  by  some 
$50,000,000.  The  same  process  occurred  in  half  a  dozen 
other  railways,  the  usual  expedient  being  the  issue  of  what 
was  now  called  a  ''collateral  trust  bond.''  This  con- 
venient instrument  was  really  a  very  simple  thing.  Stock 
of  another  company — sometimes  all  of  it,  sometimes  a 
bare  majority — ^was  bought  for  a  corporation.  That  cor- 
poration thereupon  issued  bonds  for  the  cost  of  purchase; 
but  those  bonds,  instead  of  being,  like  other  mortgage 
issues,  a  lien  on  the  franchise  and  road-bed  of  the  issuing 
company,  were  merely  secured  by  pledge  of  the  stock 
which  had  been  bought. 

When  it  was  foimd  that  the  public  readily  bought  these 
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bonds,  the  device  was  followed  by  another,  not  altogether 
new,  but  never  before  applied  on  such  a  scale.  A  com- 
pany would  be  chartered  for  no  definite  purpose  except 
to  hold  the  shares  of  other  companies.  Having  bought  up 
these  shares  or  acquired  them  through  exchange,  it  issued 
its  own  stock  to  foot  the  bill.  The  public  bought  this 
stock,  as  it  had  bought  the  collateral  trust  bonds,  and 
there  seemed  no  limit  to  the  scope  of  the  operation.  It 
was  then  that  Mr.  Morgan,  during  March,  1901,  formed 
his  "billion-dollar  steel  trust."  That  was  a  "holding 
company,"  which  gained  possession  of  the  whole  share 
capital  of  ten  other  huge  combinations  in  the  trade,  and 
issued  its  own  great  mass  of  stock  to  pay  for  it.  Per- 
haps the  climax  of  this  movement  was  attained  when  a 
group  of  promoters,  having  sold  out  their  own  properties 
at  an  enormous  profit  to  the  steel  trust,  used  the  proceeds, 
along  with  certain  heavy  borrowings,  to  buy  control  of 
the  $75,000,000  stock  of  the  Rock  Island  Railway.  To 
keep  control  of  this,  they  had  to  continue  borrowing  from 
their  bank, — ^an  expedient  whieh  was  awkward  and  not 
wholly  safe.  What  these  ingenious  people  did  then  was 
to  organize  a  Rock  Island  holding  company,  which  issued 
$76,000,000  collateral  trust  bonds  and  $ll7,000,000  stock. 
The  bonds  were  used  by  the  promoters  to  buy  up  the  rail- 
way stock  in  their  own  possession.  As  bondholders  do 
not  elect  a  management,  control  of  the  railway  now  rested 
in  the  shares  of  the  holding  company  which  had  issued 
the  bonds.  To  make  the  job  complete,  it  was  provided 
that  virtually  only  the  preferred  stock,  which  was  less 
than  half  of  the  $117,000,000  issue,  should  have  a  voting 
right.  Thus,  in  exchange  for  their  old  Rock  Island  Rail- 
way stock,  which  they  dared  not  sell,  these  gentlemen  re- 
ceived 100  per  cent,  in  bonds,  which  they  did  not  need  to 
keep,  and  about  150  per  cent,  in  new  stock,  of  which  more 
than  half  could  safely  be  sold  without  losing  control  of 
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the  property.  But  here,  too,  it  will  be  observed,  the  in- 
vesting public  was  deluged  with  new  securities. 

In  short,  this  whole  procedure  amounted  simply  to  in- 
flating enormously  the  supply  of  stocks  and  bonds  offered 
to  the  investing  public,  without  any  increase  whatever  in 
the  real  property  behind  them.  The  promoters  of  these 
enterprises  were  not  so  foolish,  even  in  those  times  of  fi- 
nancial mania,  as  to  neglect  precautions  against  the  possi- 
ble gorging  of  the  public's  appetite.  It  wis  dangerous 
even  for  a  millionaire  to  make  such  purchases  on  his  own 
account  when  he  might  not  be  able  to  sell  the  new  secmri- 
ties  given  him  in  exchange.  Early  in  1901,  therefore, 
began  the  formation  of  "underwriting  syndicates,"  com- 
posed of  niunerous  strong  financial  men  and  institutions, 
who  guaranteed  the  sale  of  the  new  stocks  and  bonds, 
contracting  to  take  the  securities  themselves  if  the  public 
would  not  take  them.  The  arrangement  was  not  new. 
Such  syndicates  had  long  been  formed,  even  in  case  of 
bond  issues  by  governments.  But  it  was  a  pure  inflation 
scheme,  to  support  which  the  syndicates  of  1901  were 
formed.  Therefore,  very  large  inducements  had  to  be 
offered.  The  syndicate  formed  in  1901  by  Mr.  Morgan, 
to  guarantee  the  sale  of  that  part  of  the  billion-doUar 
steel  trust  capital  which  went  to  the  general  public,  con- 
tributed $25,000,000  cash.  A  year  later  it  received  back 
in  cash  all  of  its  contribution,  with  200  per  cent,  addi- 
tional. Nothing  could  be  imagined  better  fitted  to  whet 
the  promoter's  and  speculator's  appetite. 

The  speculating  public,  to  begin  with,  lost  all  restraint. 
A  stream  of  excited  customers,  of  every  description, 
brought  their  money  down  to  Wall  Street,  and  spent 
their  days  in  offices  near  the  Stock  Exchange.  Two  or 
three  years  before,  it  was  called  a  good  day's  business  when 
400,000  shares  of  stock  changed  hands  on  the  exchange. 
In  April,  1901,  the  daily  record  rose  to  a  million  shares, 
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to  two  million,  and  finally  to  three  million  and  a  quarter. 
Estimating  the  average  price  of  stocks  at  that  period  at 
$60  per  share,— an  inside  figure, — ^you  will  see  that  the 
3,200,000  shares  of  April  20  meant  that  from  some  quarter 
$192,000,000  worth  of  stocks  were  bought.  The  news- 
papers were  full  of  stories  of  hotel  waiters,  clerks  in 
business  offices,  even  doorkeepers  and  dressmakers,  who 
had  won  considerable  fortunes  in  their  speculations.  The 
effect  on  the  public  mind  may  be  imagined. 

While  the  rise  in  prices  had  this  effect  on  the  general 
public,  promoters  with  stocks  of  new  enterprises  to  float 
were  equally  spurred  to  inflation.  The  phrase,  "think- 
ing in  himdred  millions,"  which  had  its  origin  in  that 
period,  fairly  described  the  state  of  things.  I  happened 
at  the  time  to  know  personally  of  one  undertaking  which 
its  promoters  wished  to  float  with  a  capital  of  $750,000. 
The  banking  house  to  whom  they  applied  advised  them 
to  make  the  capital  two  millions,  and  they  did  so.  Bankers 
in  high  standing  asked  and  received  commissions  as  high 
as  five  million  dollars  for  managing  some  of  these  opera- 
tions, and  still  the  original  proprietors  who  sold  out  to 
the  combinations  received  prices  of  which  they  had  never 
previously  dreamed.  There  were  scores  of  instances,  but 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  was  one  which  occxured 
when  the  craze  was  at  its  height, — ^the  effort  to  buy  up 
and  combine  into  an  American  corporation  all  the  impor- 
tant steamship  lines  running  between  England  and  this 
country.  When  control  of  such  old  English  enterprises 
as  the  White  Star  and  Leyland  lines  was  secured,  partly 
for  cash  and  partly  through  the  $112,000,000  stock  and 
$50,000,000  bonds  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine, 
an  angry  outcry  arose  in  England.  But  the  chairman, 
at  the  ensuing  annual  meeting  of  the  Leyland  Company, 
flatly  told  the  shareholders  that  the  offer  made  was  so 
high  that  no  stockholder  had  a  right  to  refuse  it.    As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  every  one  familiar  with  ocean  navigation 
business  now  admits  that  the  price  at  whidi  these  com- 
panies were  acquired  was  absolutely  senseless. 

A  movement  based  on  such  inflation  of  values  is  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  break  down.    It  has  two  inevitable  pit- 
falls in  its  way.    One  is  encountered  when  the  limit  is 
reached  of  the  investing  public's  purchasing  power;  the 
other,  when  borrowings  for  such  purposes  have  so  far 
strained  the  resources  of  the  money  market  that  the  banks 
can  lend  no  more.    The  public's  buying  capacity  had  been 
pretty  severely  strained  already;   but,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  danger  of  collapse  from  that  quarter  was  guarded 
against  by  emplojdng  powerful  syndicates  who  contracted 
to  take  such  of  the  new  securities  as  the  public  rejected. 
Part  of  the  money  pledged  by  these  syndicates  was  capital 
in  the  hands  of  deposit  institutions,  and  contributed  by 
those  institutions  as  direct  subscribers  to  the  ''deal,"  in- 
cluding, I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  funds  of  some  life  insurance 
companies.    The  rest  of  the  syndicate  money  was  bor- 
rowed.   What  perplexed  such  observers  as  retained  their 
senses,  and  who  knew  that  these  syndicates  were  borrow- 
ing, was  the  absence  of  any  sign  of  serious  strain  on  the 
resources  of  the  banks.    The  reason  was  discovered  later 
on.    A  great  part  of  the  capital  needed  to  pursue  these 
promoting  schemes  was  raised  in  Europe,  on  the  credit  of 
international  banking  houses.    I  have  previously  shown 
that  at  the  end  of  1900  this  country's   ''foreign  credit 
balance,"  as  a  result  of  its  remarkable  export  trade,  was 
estimated  at  not  less  than  $200,000,000.    By  the  middle 
of  1901  it  was  figured  out  by  competent  experts  that  not 
only  had  this  great  credit  been  entirely  wiped  out  by  the 
drafts  of  our  banking  houses,  but  that  a  floating  debt  to 
Europe,  footing  up  nearly  as  much,  had  been  created. 
Our  bankers  had,  in  fact,  borrowed  heavily  in  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Amsterdam,  and  even  in  the  poorer  Euro- 
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pean  markets,  like  Vienna,  dearly^  then,  the  whole  situ- 
ation depended  upon  the  attitude  of  these  European 
lenders. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  operation  by  which  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railway  was  bought  up  by 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern.  Now  the 
Burlington  was  more  useful  as  a  feeder  and  more  danger- 
ous as  a  competitor  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  than 
to  either  of  these  two  buyers.  The  Union  Pacific  asked 
to  participate  in  the  Burlington  purchase,  but  the  request 
was  refused.  What  the  Union  Pacific  then  did  was  to 
start  in  quietly  to  buy  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
itself.  The  existing  Northern  Pacific  interests  discovered 
this  movement,  and  a  very  extraordinary  episode  ensued. 
Behind  the  Northern  Pacific  itself  stood  the  Morgan  in- 
terest, whose  prestige  was  then  at  the  highest  point  ever 
reached  by  a  banking  house.  Behind  the  Union  Pacific 
stood  the  Rockefeller  interest,  comprising  undoubtedly 
the  most  powerful  aggregation  of  capital  in  this  country. 
Neither  held  a  majority  of  the  Northern  Pacific  shares. 
Both  undertook  to  buy  such  control  on  the  open  market. 
As  their  bids  in  this  contest  rose  from  $110  to  above  $200, 
speculators  sold  them  Northern  Pacific  stock,  expecting 
to  get  it  elsewhere  for  delivery.  There  came  a  day — May 
9,  1901 — when  the  market  discovered  that  contracts  had 
been  made  to  deliver  more  stock  than  was  in  existence, 
except  in  the  hands  of  the  two  competing  bidders.  The 
stock,  in  other  words,  was  cornered.  Failure  to  deliver 
meant  either  payment  next  day  of  any  price  the  buyer 
chose  to  exact  as  the  terms  of  release  or  bankruptcy,  of 
the  seller.  By  this  sudden  freak  of  fortune,  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  extravagant  buying  movement,  every 
one  lost  confidence  in  values.  Brokers  caught  in  the 
Northern  Pacific  comer  hurriedly  threw  over  their  other 
stocks  to  raise  cash  to  protect  themselves;  and,  while 
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the  price  of  Northern  Pacific  rose  to  $1,000  per  share, 
prices  on  the  rest  of  the  market  went  down  in  a  general 
collapse. 

The  "Northern  Pacific  corner"  was  really  the  end  of  the 
public's  great  speculation,  not  because  general  ruin  fol- 
lowed that  episode,  but  because  the  shock  broke  the  spell 
of  the  long  illusion.  If  the  end  had  not  come  in  that  way, 
it  would  have  come  in  some  other,  the  best  proof  of  which 
is  the  now  well-known  fact  that  European  banking  houses 
which  had  loaned  this  mass  of  capital  to  the  New  York 
market  were  beginning  to  call  it  back.  The  manager  of 
one  of  the  largest  Paris  banking  houses  told  me,  some 
months  later,  that  they  stopped  their  American  loans 
when  the  news  of  the  purchase  of  English  lines  for  the 
shipping  trust  was  learned.  In  London  it  was  a  rather 
open  secret  that  the  Bank  of  England  called  a  meeting 
of  the  London  bankers  to  warn  them  against  increasing 
their  holdings  of  American  paper.  This  was  equivalent 
to  notifying  them  to  reduce  such  holdings,  and  reduction 
was  the  order  of  the  day  diu-ing  many  months  after  the 
May  9  panic. 

What  followed  is  very  recent  history.  The  American 
market  had  on  its  side,  when  confronted  with  this  heavy 
drain  on  its  resources,  one  element  of  great  strength, — ^the 
really  great  and  growing  prosperity  of  the  country.  It 
had  against  it  one  element  of  great  weakness, — the  fact  of 
over-capitalization  of  new  corporations  and  the  existence 
of  underwriting  sjmdicates,  holding  with  borrowed  money 
masses  of  stock  which  the  investing  public  would  no  longer 
buy.  Oiu-  financial  history  since  the  spring  of  1901  has 
been  governed  alternately  by  these  two  influences.  The 
one  made  possible  so  quick  a  recovery  from  the  panic  of 
May  9  that  neither  the  murder  of  President  McKinley  in 
the  ensuing  summer  nor  the  failure  of  the  autumn  corn  crop 
seemed  to  shake  the  situation.    What  did  break  down 
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the  iSnancial  structure  was  the  gradual  recall  of  this  for- 
eign capital,  as  the  loans  matured.  To  pay  back  the  debt 
to  Europe,  new  loans  had  to  be  raised  from  domestic 
banks.  The  raising  of  these  loans  made  the  position  of 
the  syndicates  still  harder.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  1902 
the  banks  began  to  force  a  settlement.  The  imderwriters 
were  plainly  caught  in  a  trap.  The  stocks  which  they 
held  had  for  some  time  been  popularly  known  as  ''un- 
digested securities/'  which  showed  that  the  public  under- 
stood the  situation.  A  little  later  on  it  was  James  J. 
Hill,  the  author  of  the  '' Burlington  deal,"  who  suggested 
the  term  of  ''indigestible  securities."  The  syndicates 
began  by  selling  their  reserve  investments  of  older  high- 
grade  stocks  and  bonds,  and  the  market  broke  imder 
their  sales.  Some  of  these  syndicates,  fairly  forced  to 
the  wall,  next  threw  on  the  market  the  underwritten  se- 
curities, to  get  what  they  could  get  for  them. 

They  got  very  little,  for  along  with  this  heavy  selling 
came  news  most  disquieting  to  investors.  The  hastily 
capitalized  industrial  corporations  themselves  began  to 
raise  signals  of  distress.  For  one  thing  their  organizers 
had  calculated  that  the  amalgamated  concerns  could 
themselves,  when  they  needed  working  capital,  procure 
it  from  the  banks,  as  the  individual  manufacturers  had 
done  before.  They  were,  however,  wholly  mistaken,  hav- 
ing quite  overlooked  the  fact  that  discoimt  of  one  manu- 
facturer's paper  by  a  neighboring  bank,  familiar  with  his 
character,  history,  and  business  methods,  is  a  very  differ- 
ent matter  from  discoimting  the  paper  of  a  company 
formed  through  buying  out  ten  such  manufacturers. 
This  new  concern  must  ask  for  ten  times  as  much  on  its 
individual  note,  and  it  must  do  so  when  its  character  re- 
mams  to  be  determined,  when  its  history  has  just  begim, 
and  when  its  methods  are  either  unknown  or  actually 
(as  was  the  case  with  more  than  one  new  "industrial"  in 
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1903)  open  to  grave  suspicion.  But,  even  had  these  new 
concerns  been  most  unexceptionable  borrowers,  the  banks, 
with  the  European  repayments  and  the  syndicate  loans 
upon  their  hands,  were  in  no  condition  to  oblige  them. 
Some  of  the  combinations,  like  the  New  England  Cotton 
Yam,  which  had  been  paying  7  per  cent,  dividends,  called 
a  cash  assessment  from  their  shareholders.  The  great 
steel  corporation  stopped  dividends  on  its  conmion  stock, 
which  had  been  paid  since  the  company  was  organized. 

Other  smaller  combinations  followed  its  example.  The 
Consolidated  Lake  Superior,  a  $100,000,000  iron  trade  com- 
bination, which  had  also  been'pasring  7  per  cent.,  went  sud- 
denly into  bankruptcy.  The  United  States  Shipbuilding 
Company,  which  sold  its  bonds  on  the  assurance  that  for- 
eign investors  were  bu3ring  both  them  and  its  $50,000,000 
stock,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  with  an  ex- 
posure of  himxbug  which  was  little  less  than  farcical.  Its 
promoters  had  never  even  approached  great  foreign 
bankers,  but  had  been  dealing  with  needy  adventurers 
around  the  Bourse  who  had  not  the  money  to  buy  a  ship. 
What  the  investing  public  did,  in  the  face  of  these  develop- 
ments, was  simply  to  withdraw  from  the  market.  The 
real  distress  fell  upon  other  quarters.  It  was  appropri- 
ately called  'Hhe  rich  man's  panic." 

But  it  spent  its  force.  It  was  not  a  panic  in  the  old- 
fashioned  sense,  because  neither  the  banks  nor  the  general 
public  were  in  a  dangerous  position.  There  were  very 
few  failures  during  1903,  even  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  none  was  of  the  first  importance.  The  half-dozen 
bank  suspensions  occurred  only  in  cases  where  sound  bank- 
ing principles  had  been  flagrantly  violated  by  weaker  in- 
stitutions. On  the  other  hand,  the  reaction  did  not  stop 
with  the  collapse  in  Wall  Street.  It  left  its  marks  in 
other  places  than  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  there  were  two 
or  three  months  when  the  Eastern  markets  indulged  in 
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a  really  serious  trade  reaction.  We  have  seen  how  the 
steel  and  iron  trade  in  particular,  during  the  prosperous 
days  of  1901,  was  helped  by  the  public's  attitude  towards 
new  securities.  Investors  bought  the  new  stocks  and 
bonds  of  railway  companies.  The  companies  spent  the 
proceeds  for  construction  material.  The  result  was  the 
great  demand  on  the  iron  industry.  All  this  was  now 
changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  public,  frightened 
by  the  sacrifice  sales  of  their  holdings  during  1903,  by 
the  underwriting  syndicates,  and  equally  disquieted  by 
the  scandals  which  came  to  light  in  industrial  finance,  by 
the  decreased  earnings  of  the  railways,  and  by  the  violent 
fall  in  stock  exchange  prices,  refused  to  take  any  new 
securities.  The  Pennsylvania  Railway,  a  company  in  the 
very  highest  credit,  offered  $75,000,000  of  new  stock  to 
its  shareholders  in  1903,  and  fixed  the  price  at  $120  a 
share,  when  the  old  stock  was  selling  in  Wall  Street  at 
$157.  Subscriptions  were  so  small  that  the  company  had 
to  employ  a  costly  underwriting  syndicate  to  save  the 
operation  from  failure,  and  the  old  stock  actually  fell 
below  the  issue  price  fixed  for  the  new.  At  the  same 
time  the  billion-dollar  steel  corporation  offered  $50,000,000 
5  per  cent,  bonds  to  its  shareholders  at  par.  The  share- 
holders did  not  subscribe  a  dollar.  A  syndicate  had  to 
take  the  entire  issue,  and  the  price  of  the  new  bonds  on 
the  stock  market  subsequently  fell  below  $70.  So  sud- 
denly did  the  market  for  the  new  securities  close  down 
that  a  dozen  large  railway  companies  were  left  with  ex- 
pensive outstandmg  contracts  for  improvements,  money 
for  which  they  had  to  raise  by  borrowing  on  temporary 
notes,  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  in  the  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  see  in  this  action  of  the  markets 
the  penalty  for  the  wild  financial  excesses  of  1901.  But 
the  public's  attitude  involved  something  more  than  a  fall 
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in  stock  exchange  prices.  If  the  railway  companies  could 
not  raise  money  from  investors  to  pay  for  new  construc- 
tion, they  could  not  spend  it.  Building  enterprises,  which 
had  absorbed  unusual  quantities  of  structural  steel,  were 
in  the  same  predicament.  The  result  was  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  iron,  which  had  been  $29.50  per  ton  in  1899  and 
$24.25  even  m  April,  1903,  to  $15  before  that  year  was 
over.  In  many  cases,  profits  of  manufacturing  companies 
were  cut  in  two,  and  the  East  believed  the  country  to  be 
in  the  toils  of  a  serious  trade  reaction. 

And  so  it  would  have  been,  had  our  main  dependence, 
as  a  support  for  the  structure  of  paper  credits  piled  up  in 
the  investment  markets,  been  our  manufacturing  indus- 
try alone.  These  inflated  enterprises  had  a  heavy  reck- 
oning. Its  extent  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the 
market's  valuation  of  the  billion-dollar  steel  trust's  shares, 
which  was  $786,000,000  in  1901,  actually  fell  to  $350,000,- 
000  in  1903.  Fortunately,  the  coimtry  had  other  sources 
of  wealth  to  rely  on,  and  they  did  not  fail  it  m  this  emer- 
gency. The  peculiar  position  of  the  world  in  general,  and 
of  this  country  in  particular,  in  regard  to  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  consumption,  was  as  marked  in  1904  as  in 
1897.  We  have  not,  it  is  true,  raised  as  much  wheat 
within  one  hundred  million  bushels  as  the  coimtry  could 
have  sold  to  Europe.  But  directly  on  the  heels  of  a  world- 
wide cotton  famine,  raising  cotton  prices  to  heights  not 
reached  in  thirty  years,  has  come  the  largest  cotton  crop 
in  our  history.  The  resultant  great  wealth  has  poured 
into  the  South,  while  a  profitable  market  for  corn  and 
wheat  has  continued  to  enrich  the  West.  This  new  in- 
dustrial windfall  is  already  reversing  the  country's  finan- 
cial situation,  which  proves  suflBciently  what  I  said  to 
begin  with,  that  the  real  key  to  the  American  trade  re- 
vival is  the  fact  that  the  world's  consumption  of  such 
products  has  gone  on  increasing  faster  than  production. 
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The  result  of  this  new  turn  in  the  situation  since  the  har- 
vests of  1904  is  seen  in  the  rapid  recovery  in  the  volume 
of  bank  exchanges,  in  the  great  advance  of  stock  ex- 
change prices  since  last  July,  perhaps  even  in  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's remarkable  majorities;  for  prosperity  always  inures 
at  voting  time  to  the  benefit  of  the  powers  that  be.  Thus 
we  have  again  before  us  the  highly  interesting  problem 
of  what  our  country,  highly  favored  by  nature  and  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  day,  will  yet  achieve  in  its  indus- 
trial development,  on  a  more  sane  and  normal  basis. 

This  is  the  interesting  problem  of  the  future.  It  will 
not  be  solved  by  such  wild  "over-discoimting"  as  occurred 
in  the  financial  markets  of  1904,  with  its  rather  extraordi- 
nary sequel  in  December;  and,  in  fact,  experience  gives 
little  groimd  for  expecting  another  industrial  boom  on 
the  scale  of  1901.  Certain  contributory  conditions  of 
that  movement — such  as  the  drastic  economies  of  Amer- 
ican production,  the  low  price  of  our  raw  material,  and 
the  insatiable  demand  of  Europe  for  all  our  products — 
exist  no  longer.  Even  our  wheat  and  flour  exports, 
whose  rise  to  234,700,000  bushels  in  quantity  and  $215,- 
000,000  in  value  during  the  fiscal  year  1898  had  much 
to  do  with  our  powerful  showing  on  international  exchange, 
fell  in  the  fiscal  year  1904  to  120,700,000  bushels,  valued 
at  $104,800,000,  and  in  the  past  few  months  have  declined 
to][the  smallest  figure  reached  in  thirty  years.  Nor  is 
this  a  consequence  of  so  temporary  a  matter  as  a  single 
short-crop  year.  On  the  contrary,  recent  crops  would 
have  been  called  abundant  five  or  six  years  ago,  the  in- 
fluences now  at  work  in  reducing  exports  being  the  actual 
overtaking  of  home  production  by  home  consumption,  ex- 
cept^m  years  of  abnormally  large  yield.  This  certainly 
does  not  indicate  or  foreshadow  anjrthing  in  the  nature  of 
calamity;  but,  like  many  other  present  phenomena,  it 
shows  that  the  particular  causes  of  the  great  boom  of 
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1899  and  1900  are  not  at  hand  to-day.  As  against  this 
general  conclusion,  however,  stand  the  important  facts 
that  American  iSnance  is  at  bottom  soimd,  the  Ameri- 
can community  is  genuinely  prosperous,  and  that  the 
consuming  world's  demand  for  the  commodities  which 
we,  beyond  any  other  nation,  produce  is  fairly  at  high- 
water  mark. 

Alexander  D.  Noyes*. 
New  York  Cmr. 
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Among  thoee  who  of  late  have  been  attempting  to  ^ve 
consistency  to  the  main  body  of  economic  principles,  Pro- 
fessor F.  A.  Fetter  occupies  a  unique  position.  Most  of 
those  who  have  felt  the  lack  of  harmony  among  the  differ- 
ent elements  of  current  economic  doctrine,  and  who  have 
not  in  despair  abandoned  theoretical  discussion,  have 
sought  for  consistency  in  the  eclectic  union  of  the  Austrian 
doctrines  with  the  older  classical  theory.  The  cry  has  been 
that  the  Austrians  went  too  far  in  the  direction  of  a  purely 
psychic  explanation  of  economic  phenomena  in  terms  of 
utility,  and  that  the  whole  truth  in  regard  to  value  must 
now  be  sought  in  a  return  towards  the  objective  cost  ex- 
planation of  the  older  economists. 

With  this  conception  of  the  situation  Professor  Fetter  has 
taken  direct  issue.  A  decade  of  critical  reading  and  positive 
thought  appears  to  have  brought  him  to  the  point  of  view 
that  the  Austrians  were,  after  aU,  on  the  way  towards  a  true 
and  consistent  interpretation  of  economic  activity.  They 
failed  in  this,  not  because  they  had  departed  too  far  from 
the  classical  preconceptions,  but  because  they  could  not 
wholly  emancipate  themselves  from  the  older  economic 
notions.  With  the  fabric  of  their  unique  thought  well  on 
towards  successful  completion,  they  destroyed  its  consist- 
ency by  weaving  into  it  elements  from  the  classical  theory. 

Imbued  with  this  idea,  Professor  Fetter  has  considered 
it  wise  to  take  up  again  the  initial  conceptions  of  the  Aus- 
trians, and  to  attempt  to  push  their  characteristic  line  of 
thought  to  its  just  and  ultimate  conclusions.  In  harmony 
with  them,  he  has,  therefore,  looked  ugon  economics  as 
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essentially  the  study  of  value,  and  has  viewed  all  economic 
phenomena  as  the  concrete  expression,  under  vaned  cu'-  _, 
cumstances',  oToneliniform  theory  of  value.  He  has  at- 
tempted  to  carry  through  to  success  the  Austrian  search 
after  a  uniform  measure  for  estimating  the  value  of  com- 
modities and  the  means  of  production,  and  to  attain  the 
Austrian  ideal  of  bridging  over  the  gap  between  the  theory 
of  value  and  the  theory  of  distribution.  His  work,  none 
the  less,  bears  the  stamp  of  independent  and  positive 
thought.  Starting  from  certain  fundamental  value  con- 
ceptions, which  merely  happen  to  be  Austrian,  he  has 
made  the  whole  theory  of  economics  to  appear  as  an  ever- 
widening  application  of  these  conceptions  to  the  explana- 
tion of  economic  phenomena,— each  successive  explanation 
resting  upon  its  predecessor,  all  forming  one  complex  ex- 
pression of  a  single  value  concept,  the  final  result  being 
but  the  logical  development  of  the  first  simple  premises.^ 

n. 

The  interpretation  of  Professor  Fetter's  work  must  begin 
with  the  exposition  of  his  fimdamental  notions  in  regard 
to  value  and  value  determinants.  If  we  analyze  the  struct- 
ure which  he  haa  reared,  we  find  that  it  rests  upon  these 
four  fundamental  concepts:  (1)  psychic  Income,  (2) 
diminishing  marginal  utility,  (3)  diminishing  returns,  and 
(4)  what  for  want  of  a  better  term  he  has  called  Time 
Value.  It  will  be  well  to  consider  each  of  these  notions 
briefly. 

1.  Psychic  Income. — This  is  the  central  and  vital  con- 

lln  this  paper  no  attempt  is  made  to  follow  the  order  of  ezpoeitioii  found 
In  Professor  Fetter's  recently  publiahed  PrineiplM  ofBwnomie*  (New  York:  The 
Century  Company,  1904),  nor  to  confine  the  disouarion  to  points  QMoiflcally  treated 
therein.  Several  important  features  of  the  theory  which  here  receive  emphasis 
appear  only  by  implication  in  the  text.  It  is  Professor  Fetter's  theory,  not  his 
book,  which  is  under  discussion.  Moreover,  the  analjrtieal  character  of  this  paper 
must  not  lead  the  reader  to  assume  that  Professor  Fetter's  method  is  **deduetive" 
as  opposed  to  **inductive." 
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cept  in  the  theory  of  value  which  we  are  discussing.  The 
meaning  of  the  phrase  and  the  proof  of  its  essential  signifi- 
cance can  be  given  in  a  few  words.  All  are  agreed  that 
value  rests  ultimately  on  usefulness.  Usefulness  consists 
in  the  power  of  gratifying  human  wants.  But  the  gratifica- 
tion of  wants  is  a  psychic  phenomenon.  Value,  therefore, 
rests  on  feeling;  is  psychic  in  its  origin.  And  all  those 
things  and  actions  which  are  felt  to  have  some  causal 
relation  to  gratifications  have  value  to  man.  Furtheri 
durable  goods,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  objective 
source  of  psychic  incomes,  have  a  value  which  is  simply 
the  totality  of  their  uses,  or  incomes.  The  value  of  all 
goods,  therefore,  rests  upon  the  fact  that  they  3deld  in- 
comes measured  in  psychic  terms.  In  brief,  then,  psychic 
income  is  the  sole  source  or  basis  of  value.  Simple  and 
axiomatic  as  this  proposition  appears,  much  that  is  errone- 
ous in  the  discussion  of  the  more  complex  problems  of 
value  has  come  from  failing  to  hold  to  it. 

Psychic  income  being  the  source  or  basis  of  value,  we 
have  to  ask  the  question,  According  to  what  laws  do  goods 
jrield  their  psychic  income?  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  found  in  the  three  remaining  fimdamental  concepts  of 
Professor  Fetter's  theory. 

2.  Diminishing  Marginal  Utility. — ^The  law  of  marginal 
utility  as  annoimced  by  the  Austrian  economists  has  be- 
come the  common  property  of  economic  students.  Pro- 
fessor Fetter's  conception  of  it  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  that  currently  held,  nor  does  he  depart  from  Aus- 
trian precedent  in  the  use  which  he  makes  of  it  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  value  problem.  It  will  suffice  at  this  point, 
therefore,  merely  to  state  the  law  as  it  has  been  formu- 
lated by  him :  "  As  the  amount  of  any  good  iucreases,  after 
a  certain  point  the  gratification  that  the  added  portions 
afford  decreases." 

3.  Diminishing  Returns. — The  familiar  law  of  diminish- 
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iDg  returns  receives  a  new  formulation  and  a  wider  appli- 
cation at  the  hands  of  Professor  Fetter.  He  departs  from 
English  and  Austrian  precedent,  taking  a  position  more 
nearly  like  that  of  Professor  Clark  and  other  recent  Ameri- 
can critics  of  the  orthodox  position.  All  permanent  goods 
whatsoever,  according  to  his  view,  yield  their  fruits  or 
uses  subject  to  the  law  of  diminishing  returns;  and  he  char- 
acterizes the  orthodox  distinction  between  land  and  other 
use-bearers,  based  on  the  supposition  that  land  alone  is 
subject  to  this  law,  as  the  outgrowth  of  peculiar  industrial 
and  social  conditions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  an  historical 
distinction  without  logical  foundation. 

The  argument  in  proof  of  the  imiversal  applicability  of 
the  law  of  diminishing  returns  is  not  imfamiliar.  It  may 
be  well,  however,  to  state  it  briefly. 

An  income  series  is  never  actually  derived  from  one  pro- 
ductive factor,  but  always  from  a  combination  of  factors. 
But  in  any  field  of  industry  there  is  always  a  best  possible 
adjustment  of  industrial  forces, — ^an  adjustment  in  every 
industrial  imit  which  yields  the  maximum  product  for  a 
given  outlay;  a  point  where  the  addition  of  further  por- 
tions of  any  single  factor  will  indeed  increase  the  yield, 
but  at  a  diminishing  rate  compared  with  the  outlay.  That 
is,  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  applies  to  every  com- 
bination of  productive  forces.  However,  if  we  are  bound 
to  impute  a  portion  of  the  yield  from  any  combination 
of  industrial  forces  to  a  single  factor,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
show  that  no  general  reason  exists  for  imputing  diminish- 
ing returns  to  one  factor  rather  than  to  any  other.  The 
factor  to  which  the  return  is  imputed  in  any  combination 
is  always  the  fixed  one^  (Compare  the  orthodox  state- 
ment of  the  law  of  diminishing  returns.)  But  in  any  in- 
dustrial unit, — a  cotton-mill,  for  example, — ^if  we  suppose 
each  factor  in  turn  to  be  fixed  while  the  others  increase, 
it  is  readily  seen  that  diminishing  returns  must  be  im- 
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puted  to  each  in  succession.  If  machinery,  for  example, 
be  taken  as  the  fixed  imit,  a  point  will  be  reached  where 
further  additions  of  labor,  materials,  and  land,  will  result 
in  a  diminishing  retmm  per  unit  of  outlay.  The  law  of 
<^iminiflliing  rctums,  therefore,  is  of  universal  application. 
4.  Time  Value. — ^It  has  been  generally  recognized  that 
only  in  the  simplest  cases  is  valuation  a  process  of  comr 
parison  of  gratifications  equi-distant  in  time  from  the 
evaluating  subject.  The  significance  of  this  fact  was  not 
understood  by  the  older  economic  writers.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, a  growing  conviction  has  appeared  that  time  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  more  complex  value  problems.  Pro- 
fessor Fetter  has  attempted  to  give  systematic,  scientific 
expression  to  this  conviction.  Throughout  his  discussion 
of  value  he  proceeds  on  the  assimxption  that  it  is  a  uni- 
versal law  of  the  himian  constitution  that  the  postpone- 
ment of  gratifications  decreases  the  estimate  which  is 
placed  upon  their  extent.  For  example,  quite  apart  from 
the  risk  involved,  no  one  derives  the  same  prospective 
gratification  from  the  yield  of  an  income-bearer  ten  years 
hence  as  from  the  yield  of  the  current  year.  No  one, 
therefore,  will  place  a  present  value  upon  the  prospective 
yield  equal  to  the  value  of  the  same  objective  yield  in 
hand.  The  significance  of  this  fact,  is  plain.  All  economic 
goods  are  valued  for  the  psychic  incomes  wrapped  up  in 
them.  The  value  which  is  placed  upon  the  possession  or 
use  of  goods,  therefore,  varies  not  merely  with  the  objec- 
tive amount  of  their  derivative  incomes,  but  with  the  time 
at  which  the  incomes  are  available  to  the  valuer.  In 
short,  every  man  discounts  future  psychic  incomes  to  their 
present  worth,  and,  therefore,  time  value,  or  the  difference 
in  present  worth  of  the  same  income  at  two  different 
periods  of  time,  is  an  essential  factor  in  determining  the 
value  of  goods  under  all  but  the  simplest  circumstances. 
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III. 

With  the  aid  of  these  fundamental  concepts  let  us  fol- 
low Professor  Fetter  in  his  solution  of  the  universal  prob- 
lem of  value  as  it  unfolds  itself  to  the  individual  and  in 
the  history  of  industrial  society.  The  earliest  and  simplest 
conception  of  value  arises  in  connection  with  the  imme- 
diate gratification  of  wants.  Value  is  first  attributed  or 
imputed  to  present  income  or  to  goods  which  are  capable 
of  yielding  their  entire  income  at  any  specified  time,  as, 
for  example,  the  food  supply  of  the  primitive  himter  or 
fisher.  The  first  economic  problem,  then,  is  the  valuation 
of  immediately  consimiable  or  consumption  goods,  on 
the  basis  of  which  must  be  built  up  the  value  of  indirect 
or  productive  agents. 

What,  then,  determines  the  value  attached  to  consump- 
tion goods?  Obviously,  the  valuation  of  a  good  is  merely 
the  mode  of  expressing  the  importance  of  the  thing  to  the 
welfare  of  the  valuer.  Logically  and  historically,  the  value 
of  consumption  goods  first  appears  as  an  individual  sub- 
jective estimate,  attached  to  the  gratifications  afforded 
by  them.  The  first  assimiption,  therefore,  would  be  that 
the  estimate  of  value  coincides  with  the  capacity  of  the 
goods  for  gratifying  wants.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
The  individual  attaches  no  value  to  a  good  until  he  feels 
that  the  gratification  of  some  want  is  actually  dependent 
upon  the  good.  That  is,  the  subjective  value  of  the  good 
is  measured  by  the  felt  dependence  of  the  individual  upon 
it  for  some  specific  want  gratification.  Now  this  felt 
dependence  is  measured  by  the  loss  of  want  gratification 
which  the  individual  would  suffer  if  he  were  deprived  of 
the  unit  of  the  good  in  question,  and  this  loss  would  ob- 
viously be  the  least,  or  marginal,  want  gratification  which 
any  unit  of  the  good  would  be  used  to  supply.    In  brief, 
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then,  the  individual  will  nieasure  the  value  of  the  good 
by  its  marginal  use  or  lAility.  This  is  the  immediate  ex- 
planation of  subjective  valuation. 

But  what  determines  the  marginal  utility  of  the  good 
by  which  its  subjective  value  is  measured?  Unquestion- 
ably, the  marginal  utility  is  determined  by  scarcity,  in  con- 
junction with  the  law  of  diminishing  marginal  utilities. 
According  to  the  law  of  marginal  utilities,  added  units  of 
a  good,  after  a  certain  point  is  reached,  afford  to  the  in- 
dividual a  constantly  diminishing  quantum  of  gratifica- 
tion. Any  good  in  relation  to  any  subject  has  a  want- 
gratifying  or  demand  schedule,  which  may  be  represented 
graphically  by  a  utility  curve  which  descends  as  the  num- 
ber of  imits  of  the  good  increases.  The  marginal  utility 
or  value  of  the  good  will  then  be  the  point  on  this  curve 
which  represents  the  utility  of  the  last  unit  of  good  avail- 
able for  use.  This  point  upon  the  utility  curve  is  obvi- 
ously fixed  by  the  relative  scarcity  of  the  good.  The  sub- 
jective value,  then,  in  the  first  instance  is  determined  by 
marginal  utility,  and  marginal  utility  in  turn  by  the  law 
of  diminishing  utility  and  by  scarcity.  In  this  explana- 
tion there  is,  of  course,  nothing  novel.  We  have  merely 
arrived  at  the  familiar  conclusions  of  the  Austrians. 

The  second  step  in  the  solution  of  the  value  problem  is 
from  subjective  to  objective  exchange  value  or  market 
price.  Once  the  problem  of  subjective  valuation  is  solved, 
this  step  involves  no  serious  difficulty.  Market  price  rests 
on,  and  is  determined  by,  subjective  valuations.  It  does 
not  go  for  its  explanation  behind  these  valuations;  but, 
in  assuming  them  in  the  market,  it  assumes  the  condi- 
tions of  utility  and  scarcity,  or  utility  and  cost,  which 
underlie  them.  The  simple  problem  of  market  values, 
then,  is  how,  on  the  basis  of  varying  subjective  valuations, 
a  single  market  price  is  attained.  On  the  solution  of  this 
problem  we  need  not  dwell.    It  has  been  made  familiar 
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to  every  student  of  economics  through  the  work  of  the 
Austrian  school.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  emphasise 
the  fact  often  overlooked,  that,  although  the  competitor^ 
in  the  market  consider  only  questions  of  utility, — the 
utility  of  the  good  to  be  sacrificed  and  the  utility  of  the 
good  to  be  acquired, — ^it  is  a  mistake  to  affirm  that  the 
solution  is  onensided,  taking  into  consideration  only  the 
utl!'<ty  or  demand  side  of  the  problem.  Cost  is  not  ig- 
nored: it  merely  plays  its  part  earlier  in  the  drama  in 
helping,  through  the  element  of  relative  scarcity,  to  de- 
termine what  subjective  estimates  shall  be  in  the  market, 
as  the  basis  of  the  market  process.  The  relation  of  cost 
to  value,  however,  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  a  later 
portion  of  this  paper. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Professor  Fetter  breaks  distinctly 
and  finally  with  the  Austrian  economists,  for  it  is  here 
that  they  wavered,  and,  instead  of  pushing  on  to  the 
ultimate  conclusions  demanded  by  these  premises,  re- 
tmmed  to  the  classical  notions  of  Rent,  Capital,  and 
Interest, — ^notions  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  theory 
thus  far  developed.  From  this  point,  therefore,  the  theory 
under  consideration  proceeds  along  independent  lines. 

We  have  solved,  then,  according  to  Professor  Fetter's 
view,  the  primitive  problem  of  value, — the  value  of  imme- 
diately consumable  goods.  But,  in  doing  this,  we  have 
already  accomplished  more.  This  will  be  seen  by  consider- 
ing the  real  place  of  consumption  goods  in  the  industrial 
process.  They  are,  in  fact,  income  immediately  derived 
from  other  and  relatively  permanent  goods  or  fit>m  per- 
sonal services.  They  are  the  momently  appearing  fruits 
of  indirect  or  productive  agents,  given  to  us  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  the  material  bearers  of  gratifications  and  some- 
times more  directly  in  the  form  of  gratifications  them- 
selves, but  in  either  case  measured  by  the  psychic  income 
they  represent.    Such  fruits,  when  derived  from  produc- 
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tive  agents  or  factors  in  the  utilization  of  which  the  law 
of  diminishing  returns  is  encountered,  have  always  been 
termed  by  both  practical  men  and  economists  "rents." 
But  we  have  seen  that  Professor  Fetter  regards  diminish- 
ing returns  as  a  universal  productive  phenomenon.  Then 
all  consumption  goods,  in  their  character  of  immediate 
fruits,  or  incomes,  from  relatively  permanent  agents  of  pro- 
duction, are  in  the  nature  of  rents.  In  brief,  rent  is  a 
universal  productive  phenomenon:  "it  is  the  value  of  the 
usufruct  as  distinguished  from  the  value  of  the  use-bearer, 
or  thing  itself."  Our  discussion  of  the  value  of  consiunp- 
tion  goods  has  then  brought  us  logically  to  the  third  his- 
torical step  in  the  solution  of  the  universal  value  problem, 
— ^the  value  of  the  rent,  or  usufruct,  of  permanent  produc- 
tive agents. 

At  first  blush  the  rent  problem  might  appear  to  be 
solved,  so  far  as  economics  is  concerned,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  rent  units;  i.6.,  consumption  goods. 
But  the  rent  problem  is  not  so  simple  as  this.  It  is  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  no  agent  of  production  inde- 
pendently yields  rents,  but  economic  fruits  are  always  the 
result  of  the  co-operation  of  two  or  more  productive  agents. 
Our  problem,  then,  requires  us  to  determine  the  immediate 
fruits  to  be  attributed  to  a  productive  agent.  This  is 
called  by  Wieser  the  problem  of  imputation.  The  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  has  been  made  comparatively  familiar 
to  American  readers  by  such  men  as  Professor  Clark. 
Therefore,  the  briefest  statement  of  it  will  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paper. 

It  is  conceived  that  in  any  given  condition  of  industry 
there  is  always  a  least  economic  use  to  which  a  productive 
agent  can  be  put.  There  is,  economically  speaking,  a 
marginal  use  for  the  agent.  Now  all  along  the  line  of  in- 
dustrial effort  it  is  supposed  that  an  agent  will  be  util- 
ized down  to  this  margin.    By  the  time-honored  "dose" 
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method,  so  familiar  to  students  of  classical  economics,  the 
productivity,  or  rent,  of  the  agent  on  the  margin  of  utiliza- 
tion can  be  determined.  But,  economically  speaking,  this 
marginal  rent,  or  productivity,  must  be  the  value  of  the 
rent  of  any  unit  of  the  agent.  For  since,  if  any  unit  of 
the  agent  were  lost,  the  unit  at  the  margin  would  be  sub- 
stituted in  its  place,  and  thus  only  the  marginal  product 
would  be  lost,  the  felt  dependence  upon  any  imit  of  the 
agent  will  be  the  extent  of  its  marginal  product.  All  in- 
direct or  productive  goods,  then,  yield  rent;  and  the  eco- 
nomic rent  of  any  agent  of  production  is  equal  to  the  value 
of  its  marginal  fruits, — in  brief,  to  its  marginal  pro- 
ductivity.* 

This  solution  of  the  rent  problem  carries  with  it  by  im- 
plication the  general  solution  of  the  problems  of  wages 
and  profits.  Wages  and  profits  are,  like  rents,  the  usu- 
fruct of  relatively  permanent  agents  of  production.  The 
sole  logical  distinction  between  them  is  derived  from  a 
distinction  between  the  nature  of  different  productive 
agents.  By  common  consent  these  have  been  divided  into 
two  general  classes,  material  goods  and  personal  services. 
And  custom  has  dictated  that  the  term  ''rent"  should  be 
applied  to  the  inmiediate  fruits  of  material  agents,  and  the 
term  "wages  and  profits"  to  the  inunediate  fruits  of  per- 
sonal services.  Professor  Fetter  has  retained  this  dis- 
tinction because  of  a  desire  to  emphasize  the  modern  con- 
ception of  man  as  primarily  the  end  of  the  economic  proc- 
ess rather  than,  as  in  the  older  view,  merely  an  agent 
in  the  productive  process  carried  on  by  the  employing 
class.  But,  if  our  analysis  of  the  economic  problem  is 
correct  thus  far,  rent  and  wages  are  but  two  species  of 
one  genus, — inmiediate  income,  or  usufruct, — and  must, 
as  such,  have  their  value  governed  by  one  general  law. 

1  In  thiB  solution  of  the  problem  all  non-subetitutable  grades  of  agents  must 
of  course  be  reckoned  as  different  agents.  The  rent  of  the  different  grades  will  be 
measured  up  from  the  rent  of  the  marginal  grade. 
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Economic  wages,  like  economic  rents,  are  the  product  of 
the  marginal  unit  of  the  agent,  or,  in  brief,  are  determinecl 
by  marginal  productivity/  As  profits  must  be  regarded 
as  the  income  from  a  special  grade  of  personal  service, 
they  are  obviously  determined  by  the  same  general  law.V 

We  have  now  solved  in  all  its  essential  bearing?  the' 
problem  of  the  value  of  the  fruits  sdelded  by  productive 
agents.  We  assimied  in  the  beginning  that  goods  have 
value  only  in  so  far  as  they  3deld  incomes — gratifications — 
or  are  seen  to  be  essential  to  the  3rielding  of  psychic  in- 
comes. It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  value  of  indirect  or 
production  goods  is  derived  solely  from  the  value  of  the 
consmnption  goods  which  they  yield  or  to  the  yielding  of 
which  they  are  necessary.  From  the  value  of  the  fruits, 
or  incomes,  to  the  value  of  the  use,  or  income-bearer,  is, 
therefore,  the  next  logical  step  in  the  solution  of  the  gen- 
eral value  problem.    This  is  the  problem  of  capitalization. 

Here,  again.  Professor  Fetter  is  altogether  at  odds  with 
the  Austrians.  Bohm-Bawerk,  indeed,  saw  that  capital 
value  was  a  sum  of  income  values,  but  he  failed  to  make 
use  of  this  fact.  Many  times  he  almost  brushed  against 
the  correct  theory  of  capitalization,  but  each  time  he  turned 
aside,  seemingly  blinded  by  precedent.  Professor  Fetter 
takes  up  the  line  of  thought  abandoned  by  the  Austrians, 
and  pushes  it  independently  to  its  just  conclusions.  Let 
us  follow  him,  then,  carefully  in  his  solution,  first,  of  the 
problem  of  capitalization,  and  then  of  the  related  problem 
of  interest. 

Capitalization  is  the  process  by  which  a  valuation  is 
placed  upon  a  relatively  permanent  economic  good,  or 
bearer  of  uses.  Or,  more  broadly,  it  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  value  of  a  series  of  prospective  incomes.  The 
essential  conditions  of  this  problem,  as  will  be  apparent 

1  Space  forbids  the  eztenmon  of  the  angument  to  the  duouasioii  of  the  distin»- 
t3Mi  betwtteii  eoonomio  rent  and  wages  and  eontraet  Tent  and  wages.  In  regard 
to  thmb  matters  there  is  nothing  novel  in  Professor  Fetter's  work. 
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to  any  one  who  has  followed  closely  the  reaisoning  thus 
far,  are  three:  (1)  the  value  of  the  capital  good  is  derived 
from  the  value  of  the  fruits,  or  incomes,  wrapped  up  in  it; 
(2)  these  fruits,  or  incomes,  are  ultimately  psychic  in  their 
nature;  and  (3)  these  psychic  incomes  on  which  rests  the 
capital  value  of  the  permanent  good  are  not  present,  but 
prospective.  In  essence,  then,  the  problem  of  capitaliza- 
tion is  the  determination  of  the  present  worth  of  a  series 
of  prospective  psychic  incomes.  Here  is  introduced  into 
the  theory  of  value  the  foiffth  of  Professor  Fetter's  fimda- 
mental  concepts, — ^the  concept  of  time  value, — ^the  term 
applied  to  denote  the  difference  in  value  attributed  to  a 
thing  at  two  points  of  time  as  judged  by  the  valuing  sub- 
ject from  the  same  moment. 

The  discounting  of  future  incomes,  or  gratifications,  for 
time  is  a  universal  psychological  phenomenon.  To  no 
man  does  the  gratification  of  any  want  at  a  future  time 
appear  to  be  as  important  as  its  gratification  immediately, 
provided,  of  course,  that  all  other  circumstances  are  iden- 
tical. Different  individuals  discount  the  future  at  differ- 
ent rates,  but  all  do  discount  future  gratifications;  and, 
therefore,  all  do  attach  a  smaller  present  value  to  future 
incomes  than  to  the  same  incomes  in  hand.  It  follows 
that  the  present  value  of  a  series  of  incomes  stretching 
over  the  future  is  the  discounted  sum  of  the  incomes. 
And  since,  as  we  have  said,  the  value  of  any  permanent 
good  is  derived  solely  from  the  series  of  incomes  that  it 
3rields,  its  capital  value  is  the  sum  of  its  anticipated  in- 
comes, or  rents,  discoimted  to  their  present  worth. 

The  process  of  capitalization  thus  described  has  its  sub- 
jective and  its  objective  exchange  aspects.  Each  indi- 
vidual on  the  basis  of  the  rents  that  he  anticipates  from 
it,  and  on  the  basis  of  his  own  individual  discount  rate, 
fixes  for  himself  the  value  of  any  given  (capital)  good. 
On  the  basis  of  the  varying  subjective  valuations  of  the 
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individuals  in  the  market,  the  objective  exchange  value 
of  each  (capital)  good  is  determined  by  the  same  process 
as  that  which  operates  to  determine  the  market  price  of 
consumption  goods.  All  permanent  goods,  or  use-bearers, 
whose  value  is  determined  in  this  manner,  are  (capital) 
goods.  The  terminology  is  consistent  with  the  uAtech- 
nical  language  of  the  market,  and  is  historically  tenable. 
And  since  all  permanent  goods,  or  use-bearers,  whatever 
have  their  value  actually  fixed  in  this  manner,  the  term 
"  capital"  is  rightly  applied  without  distinction  to  all  pro- 
ductive agents. 

We  have  now  shown  an  unbroken  chain  of  causation 
extending  from  the  primitive  economic  problem — ^the  sub- 
jective valuation  of  immediately  consimiable  goods — 
through  rent  to  the  capital  value  of  relatively  permanent 
goods,  or  productive  agents.  To  make  the  sequence  com- 
plete as  an  interpretation  in  terms  of  value  of  the  economic 
world,  we  have  to  solve  one  problem  more, — ^the  problem 
of  interest.  Interest  is  a  contractual  payment  for  a  money 
loan  as  a  means  of  securing  the  use  of  goods.  This  being 
the  case,  logically  and  historically,  the  interest  problem 
can  only  arise  subsequent  to  the  process  of  capitalization. 
What,  then,  is  its  nature? 

As  stated  earlier,  there  has  appeared  of  late  a  growing 
conviction  that  time  is  of  the  essence  of  the  problem  of 
interest.  The  transaction  out  of  which  interest  arises,  as 
it  typically  appears,  is  the  giving  up  of  a  capital  sum  for 
a  term  of  months  or  years,  at  the  end  of  which  term  the 
same  capital  simi  is  returned.  Since  a  capital  sum  repre- 
sents any  goods  in  the  market  of  equal  value,  this  transac- 
tion involves  on  the  part  of  the  lender  a  postponement  of 
a  sum  of  psychic  incomes — ^gratifications — ^from  a  present 
to  a  definite  future  date.  To  the  borrower,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  transaction  gives  a  sum  of  present  enjoyments 
in  exchange  for  the  same  sum  at  a  future  date.    To  be 
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sure^  the  lender  might  not  have  actually  made  use  of  the 
capital  sum  for  present  consimiption  purposes,  and  the 
borrower  may  not  make  this  use  of  the  sum  obtained; 
but  the  essential  thing  is  that  the  lender  has  definitely 
foregone  the  possible  present  uses  of  his  capital,  and  the 
borj^yer  has  obtained  present  control  of  it. 

But  now  we  have  seen  that  the  postponement  of  grati- 
fications lessens  them  in  prospect;  i.e.,  all  future  gratifi- 
cations are  discounted  for  time,  in  the  mind  of  man,  to 
their  present  worth.  To  both  the  lender  and  the  bor- 
rower, then,  the  incomes,  the  gratifications  wrapped  up  in 
the  capital  value,  represent  a  less  subjective  value  pro- 
spectively, at  the  end  of  the  loan  period,  than  at  the  mo- 
ment of  loaning.  On  account,  then,  of  the  presence  of  a 
time  element  in  the  transaction,  the  simple  return  of  the 
capital  sum  in  the  future  is  not  deemed  an  equivalent  for 
the  present  grant  of  it.  The  lender  will  demand  a  pre- 
miimx  for  foregoing  present  control  of  the  incomes  repre- 
sented by  the  capital  sum,  and  the  borrower  will  be  willing 
to  pay  a  premium  for  their  present  control.  This  pre- 
mium reckoned  as  a  percentage  of  the  capital  sum  loaned 
is  the  interest  charge. 

Interest,  then,  arises  from  the  difference  between  the 
present  worth  of  the  same  capital  sum,  or  series  of  grati- 
fications, at  two  different  periods.  It  results  from  the 
fact  that  the  future  uses  in  the  goods  purchased,  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  all  other  goods,  have  already  been  dis- 
counted in  their  price.  It  is  a  subsequent  aspect  of  a 
series  of  time  discounts  wrapped  up  in  the  capital  good. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  contractual  payment  for  the  post- 
ponement of  the  present  enjoyments  represented  by  a 
capital  sum,  and  it  arises  out  of  a  psychological  fact, — 
the  fact  that  postponed  gratifications  are  lessened  in  pros- 
pect. Or,  again,  it  is  the  market  expression  of  th6 
varymg  rates   at  which   future  enjoyments  have   been 
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discounted  to  their  present  worth  in  the  process  of  cap- 
italization. 

We  reach,  then,  an  explanation  of  interest  on  the  basis 
of  the  fundamental  principles  already  laid  down.  No 
new  element  haa  been  introduced.  Interest  appears  simply 
as  a  further  harmonious  unfolding  of  the  law  of  value, — a 
final  application  of  this  law  to  the  facts  of  industrial  life. 

IV. 

It  may  be  well  now  to  consider  very  briefly  certain 
criticisms  that  have  been  advanced  against  this  theory. 
It  has  been  said  (1)  that  it  takes  no  account  of  cost  as  an 
essential  and  independent  determinant  of  value;  (2)  that 
it  is  erroneous  to  attribute  rent  to  all  productive  agents, 
since  land  and  capital  are  in  no  wise  taxonomically  iden- 
tical ;  (3)  that  the  theory  of  interest  here  advanced  leaves  no 
place  for  the  well-known  effect  of  productivity  upon  in- 
come; and  (4)  that  interest  and  rent  are  here  practically 
identified.    We  shall  consider  these  objections  in  order. 

1.  The  justice  of  the  statement  that  Professor  Fetter 
takes  no  account  of  cost  as  an  essential  and  independent 
determinant  of  value  depends  entirely  on  what  is  meant 
by  cost.  If  the  critics  refer  to  money  cost,  he  cannot  and 
would  not  wish  to  deny  their  allegation.  In  harmony 
with  the  Austrians  he  regards  money  cost  as  reflected  back 
from  the  value  of  the  finished  product.  It  coincides  with 
the  value  of  the  product  indeed,  but  because  it  is  deter- 
mined by  that  value.  If,  however,  the  critics  refer  to 
psychic  cost,  the  pain  and  sacrifice  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods,  they  will  find  on  closer  inspection  that 
Professor  Fetter's  theory  makes  cost  practically  co-ordi- 
nate with  utility  as  an  independent  determinant  of  value.-^ 

1  It  is  true  that  Profeaaor  Fetter  has  not  formally  pnsented  in  any  of  his  pub- 
lished wiitfaigs  this  explanation  of  the  relationship  between  oost  and  value.  Yet 
this  relationship  is  olearly  implied  at  various  points  in  his  veoently  published  book, 
and  has  been  frequently  presented  by  him  to  hit  seminary.  For  the  particular 
formulation  here  given,  however,  the  writer  of  the  present  article  is  responsible. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  objective  exchange  value,  or 
market  price,  rests  upon  subjective  value.  Subjective 
value  coincides  with  marginal  utility,  while  marginal  util- 
ity is  determined  by  two  factors,  the  law  of  diminishing 
utility  and  scarcity.  Given  the  utility,  or  demand  schedule, 
of  a  conmiodity,  and  it  is  evident  that  its  value  will  be 
determined  by  scarcity.  What,  then,  determines  scarcity? 
Here  we  introduce  into  the  problem  of  value  the  element 
of  cost. 

Economic  goods,  the  means  of  gratifying  wants,  must 
be  sought  by  man  in  nature, — in  his  objective  environment. 
When  goods  are  scarce,  it  means  that  nature  yields  them 
grudgingly  relative  to  human  wants.  To  secure  these 
goods  in  amounts  commensurate  with  wants,  man  must 
manipulate  his  natural  environment.  To  secure  gratifica- 
tions, he  must  devote  his  time  to  contriving  how  to  make 
nature  more  fruitful.  He  must  put  forth  muscular  ex- 
ertion. He  must  bring  together  and  dedicate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  gratifications  desired  other  goods,  other 
want-gratifiers.  All  this  involves  negative  gratification, 
or  psychic  cost.  For,  while  thought  and  effort  are  at  times 
themselves  immediate  sources  of  gratification,  they  be- 
come, when  strenuous  or  long  continued,  irksome  and 
painful.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  all  production  of  eco- 
nomic goods — ^psychic  income — ^involves  sacrifice,  psychic 
cost.    How,  then,  does  this  cost  affect  value? 

We  have  seen  that  the  psychic  income  afforded  by  any 
good  is  governed  by  the  universal  law  of  diminishing 
utility.  We  now  see  that  the  psychic  cost  involved  in 
acquiring  any  good,  in  general,  obeys  the  law  of  diminish- 
ing returns.  We  know,  moreover,  that  it  is  man's  nature 
to  produce  goods  so  long  sis  the  utility  secured  in  the  last 
unit  is  greater  than  the  cost  involved.  The  amount  of 
any  good,  then,  will,  in  general,  be  determined  .by  the 
.action  of  the  two  laws,  diminishing  utility  and  diminish- 
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ing  returns.  Each  added  unit  of  any  good  produced  will 
have  a  lower  use  and,  therefore,  a  lower  utility,  while, 
after  a  certain  point  is  reached,  each  added  unit  will  be 
produced  at  greater  sacrifice,  or  cost.  The  cost  and  utility 
will  then  gradually  approach  until  a  point  is  reached  where 
the  production  of  a  further  unit  would  not  afford  utilities 
greater  than  the  disutilities,  or  cost,  involved.  Here  pro- 
duction will  cease,  and  this  point  of  balancing  of  utility 
and  cost  will  determine  the  scarcity  of  the  good  in  ques- 
tion. Moreover,  we  know  that  man  seeks  the  greatest 
utility  for  the  least  cost.  He  will  therefore,  at  any  mo- 
ment, produce  that  good  whose  marginal  utility,  under 
the  circimistances  prevailing,  most  greatly  exceeds  the 
marginal  cost.  Thus,  throughout  the  whole  field  of  in- 
dustry, man  will  tend  to  produce  all  goods  to  the  point 
where  cost  tends  to  balance  utility,  and  therefore  the  rela- 
tive quantity  or  degree  of  scarcity  of  each  good  will  be 
the  resultant  of  its  utility,  or  demand  schedule,  and  those 
objective  conditions  which  determine,  together  with  the 
constitution  of  man,  its  supply  schedule;  i.e.,  which  de- 
termine the  sacrifice  that  must  be  undergone  in  its  attain- 
ment. 

Thus  we  are  brought,  so  far  as  economics  is  concerned, 
to  an  explanation  of  value  which  ultimately  makes  cost 
an  independent  determinant  co-ordinate  with  utility. 
Market  or  objective  exchange  value  rests  on  subjective 
value.  Subjective  value  is  the  dependence  which  man 
feels  upon  a  good.  This  dependence  is  measured  by  the 
marginal  gratification,  or  utility,  afforded  by  the  good. 
Marginal  utility  depends  upon  the  law  of  diminishing 
utility  as  it  applies  to  the  individual  valuer,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  scarcity  of  the  good.  The  scarcity  of  the 
good  depends  upon  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  as  it 
applies  to  the  individual  good  valued,  in  connection  with 
the  utility  of  the  good,  or,  in  brief,  upon  the  balancing  of 
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utilities  and  costs.  But  this  is  to  be  carefully  noted :  the 
balancing  of  utilities  and  costs  is  a  cause  twice  removed 
from  the  value.  This  balancing  determines  the  scarcity  of 
the  goods,  not  its  value.  Once  produced, — ^the  cost  once 
past, — ^the  good  is  valued  by  the  individual  solely  for  its 
marginal  utility.  If  mistakes  have  been' made  in  produc- 
tion,— if  the  cost,  for  example,  has  been  unduly  great, — 
the  value  of  the  good  is  not  thereby  directly  affected.  It 
is  as  always  the  felt  dependence  of  the  individual  upon 
the  good;  i.e.,  its  marginal  utility.  Professor  Fetter's 
theory  of  value,  then,  does  not  by  any  means  ignore  cost. 
It  merely  denies  to  cost  a  direct  and  immediate  influence 
on  the  determination  of  value  in  the  market.  It  fully 
recognizes  the  influence  of  cost  on  value  through  its  effect 
on  scarcity. 

2.  The  second  objection  to  Professor  Fetter's  theory 
turns  on  the  question  of  the  taxonomic  identity  of  land 
and  those  other  productive  agents  to  which  alone  the 
term  *'  capital "  is  usually  applied.  Rent  may  not  be  attrib- 
uted to  all  productive  agents,  say  the  critics,  since  there 
is  a  profoimd  economic  distinction  between  land  and  other 
permanent  goods.  The  orthodox  groimds  of  this  distinc- 
tion, without  the  support  of  which  it  must  be  abandoned, 
are  two  assertions:  namely,  (1)  that  a  special  law  governs 
production  from  land;  and  (2)  that  land,  as  distinguished 
from  most  other  instnunents  of  production,  is  incapable 
of  increase.  The  first  of  these  grounds  of  distinction  has 
been  sufficiently  considered  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this 
paper,  where  it  was  shown  that  the  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns is  of  universal  application.  The  allegation  of  fixity 
in  the  supply  of  land  can  be  refuted  in  a  very  few 
words. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that  the  physical  amount 
of  land  is  fixed.  It  is  not,  however,  the  physical  amount, 
but  the  economic  supply  of  land,  that  is  of  importance  in 
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this  discussion.  In  regard  to  the  economic  supply  there 
is  no  essential  distinction  between  land  and  any  other 
productive  agent.  Like  all  other  permanent  goods,  the 
scarcity  of  land  is  diminished  at  the  expense  of  effort 
which  tends  to  increase  as  the  number  of  units  produced 
increases.  It  may  be  that  the  expense  of  reducing  the 
scarcity  of  land  tends  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  the 
expense  of  combating  the  scarcity  of  many  other  agents. 
But  this  fact  does  not  constitute  a  valid  ground  for  placing 
land  in  a  distinct  class  by  itself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
economic  supply  of  land,  through  the  instnmientality  of 
improved  modes  of  transportation,  irrigation,  reclama- 
tion, and  fertilization,  has  in  the  modem  industrial  era 
been  increased  as  rapidly  as  most  other  forms  of  produc- 
tive agents.  The  orthodox  method  of  classifying  produc- 
tive agents  is  fallacious.  The  only  classification  possible 
is  one  on  the  basis  of  continuity.  And,  when  such  a  classi- 
fication is  made,  it  will  be  found  that,  while  some  kinda 
of  land  lie  at  the  upper  end  of  the  continuity  series,  other 
kinds  are  so  interspersed  among  the  so-called  capital  goods 
that  any  separation  of  land  on  legitimate  grounds  into  a 
distinct  class  is  impossible.  If  this  statement  be  true,  any 
distinction  between  land  and  other  forms  of  capital  is, 
so  far  as  economic  theory  is  concerned,  imwarrantable. 

3.  Cioming  now  to  interest,  is  it  true  that  the  critics 
are  right  in  declaring  that  the  theory  here  enimciated 
leaves  no  place  for  the  effect  of  productivity  upon  income? 
It  is  indeed  true  that  in  this  view  the  interest  rate  is  in 
no  wise  directly  dependent  upon  productivity.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  productivity — i.e.,  the  income  from 
permanent  goods — ^is  left  out  of  account  in  determining 
the  amount  of  interest.  The  criticism  arises  from  a  fail- 
ure to  assimilate  thoroughly  the  fundamental  notion  that 
capital  value  is  the  resultant  of  income,  of  productivity, 
and  varies  with  the  variation  of  income,  of  productivity. 
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When  this  conception  is  firmly  grasped,  the  influence  of 
productivity  on  interest  is  clearly  seen. 

The  capital  sum  on  which  interest  is  paid  is  itself  but 
the  discounted  sum  of  a  series  of  prospective  incomes. 
Changes  in  productivity,  in  prospective  incomes,  work 
their  effect  in  changing  capital  value.  But  the  process  of 
capitalization  is  antecedent  to  the  interest  problem.  The 
extent  of  the  capitalized  value  of  the  series  of  productive 
incomes  has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  the  rate  of  dis- 
count of  the  gratifications  wrapped  up  in  that  capital  sum. 
This  is  a  purely  psychological  matter.  But,  while  the  rate 
of  interest  remains  the  same  throughout  all  changes  in 
the  productivity  of  a  given  good,  it  is  equally  evident  that 
those  changes  affect  the  amount  of  interest  paid,  through 
affecting  the  capitalized  value  of  the  series  of  incomes 
which  the  good  represents.  As  stated  above,  however, 
changes  in  productivity  affect  directly  only  capitalization. 
The  interest  problem  arises  subsequent  to  this  process  of 
capitalization,  and  assumes  it. 

4.  Finally,  does  Professor  Fetter  identify  rent  and  in- 
terest? The  argument  advanced  by  the  critics  seeks  to 
prove  this.  Interest,  they  say,  is  paid  out  of  income  from 
produced  goods;  but  Professor  Fetter  has  practically 
asserted  that  the  income  from  any  class  of  goods  is  rent. 
Therefore,  he  has  really  wiped  out  the  distinction  between 
the  two  economic  categories  of  interest  and  rent.  It  is 
true  that  interest  is  a  species  of  income,  and  thus  comes 
out  of  the  goods  that  go  to  make  up  rent.  But  interest 
rests  upon  grounds  quite  distinct  from  those  which  govern 
the  payment  of  rent,  and  its  amount  is  determined  by  a 
principle  altogether  different  from  that  which  determines 
the  amount  of  rent.  Economic  rent  is  simply  the  imme- 
diately arising  incomes  from  an  uncapitalized  productive 
agent.  Contract  rent  is  but  economic  rent  paid  over 
under  contract  to  the  owner  of  the  agent  as  it  arises.    The 
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amount  of  rent  is  governed  directly  by  the  productivity 
of  the  agent.  Interest^  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  market 
expression  of  the  discount  which  rents  as  a  prospective 
series  undergo  in  the  process  of  capitalization.  It  is  a 
contractual  rate  paid  because  of  the  deterioration,  in  the 
market  estimate,  of  prospective  rents,  due  to  the  lapse 
of  time.  Surely  there  is  here  no  identification  of  rent 
and  interest.  Indeed,  one  fails  quite  to  appreciate  the 
significance  of  the  change  in  point  of  view  taken  in  Pro- 
fessor Fetter's  theory,  if  one  continues  to  ally  rent  and 
interest  as  co-ordinate  incomes.  In  his  view  the  problems 
of  rent  and  of  capitalization  are  essentially  different  stages 
in  the  analysis  of  value. 

Whether  the  further  development  of  Professor  Fetter's 
line  of  thought  is  destined  to  put  a  term,  however  brief, 
to  the  controversial  discussion  of  the  main  taxonomic 
elements  of  economic  theory,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  predict.  This  much,  however,  is  certain:  he  has  pre- 
sented to  economic  students  a  system  which,  for  logical 
consistency,  is  without  precedent;  a  system  which  from 
the  first  fundamental  conception  advances  without  break 
to  the  end;  a  system  through  which  with  clearness  there 
runs  one  essential  chain  of  thought  to  which  every  specific 
problem  is  referred,'  and  as  successive  links  of  which  the 
problems  of  the  value  of  consumption  goods,  rents,  wages, 
and  profits,  the  value  of  productive  agents,  and  interest 
are  successively  solved.  The  logical  sequence  and  har- 
monious symmetry  of  this  work  affords,  at  least,  a  strong 
presumption  of  its  essential  truth. 

Robert  F.  Hoxie. 
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A  RAILROAD  company  frequently  finds  it  necessary  to 
obtain  funds  for  new  permanent  expenditures.  The 
growth  of  population  in  the  territory  tributary  to  the 
road,  and  its  consequent  growth  of  tralKc,  the  improve- 
ments in  the  mechanical  appliances  in  railway  equipment, 
and  the  pressure  of  competition,  all  demand  frequent  and 
large  outlays.  New  branch  lines  must  be  built,  the  road- 
bed must  be  ballasted  with  stone,  the  weight  of  the  rails 
must  be  increased,  grades  must  be  cut  down,  the  line  must 
be  straightened  in  order  to  allow  greater  speed  of  trains, 
and  the  equipment  must  be  increased  to  accommodate 
the  growing  traffic.  For  these  activities  large  amounts 
of  funds  are  necessary. 

There  are  four  general  methods  of  obtaining  new  capi- 
tal, namely:  (1)  by  appropriating  the  needed  funds  from 
current  earnings;  (2)  by  creating  a  floating  debt;  (3)  by 
the  sale  of  new  stock;  and  (4)  by  increasing  the  funded 
debt.  Each  of  these  is  especially  adapted  to  certain 
specific  purposes,  while  for  other  purposes  several  alter- 
native courses  are  open.  For  that  class  of  expenditures 
known  as  betterments — namely,  reductions  of  grades, 
reballasting,  and  the  like — a  common  source  of  funds 
IS  the  current  earnings  of  the  system.  This  policy  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  number  of  railway  companies,  con- 
spicuous among  which  are  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern,  the  Michigan  Central,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  The  last-named  company  has  for  years  pur- 
sued the  policy  of  retaining  about  50  per  cent,  of  its  earn- 
ings in  its  surplus  accoimt,  a  large  part  of  which  repre- 
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sents  expenditures  for  bettennente.  In  the  year  1901 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  paid  out  S3,516,005 
in  dividends,  and  carried  S3;692y469  into  its  surplus  ao- 
count;  making  a  total  surplus  to  that  date  of  $14,941,102. 
This  surplus  in  large  part  represents  expenditures  upon 
the  road-bed  and  equipment,  and  has  given  the  Lake 
Shore  probably  the  best  road-bed  of  any  company  in  the 
country.  In  like  manner  the  Michigan  Central  has  con- 
sistently followed  the  policy  of  paying  only  4  per  cent, 
in  dividends  and  of  putting  all  the  rest  of  its  net  earnings 
into  its  road-bed. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  this  policy  is  commendable.  These 
expenditures  upon  the  road-bed  and  equipment  do  not 
proportionately  increase  the  income:  hence  they  are  only 
in  part  of  the  nature  of  capital  expenditures,  and  only 
to  that  extent  chargeable  to  the  capital  account.  Yet 
they  are  necessary.  The  stress  of  competition  requires 
that  a  railroad  company  should  keep  its  road-bed  and 
equipment  up  with  the  ci-est  of  progress,  and  any  company 
which  does  not  do  so  will  soon  find  its  system  in  decay. 
But  surplus  earnings  are  not  always  an  adequate  source 
of  funds  for  all  these  necessary  expenditures.  For  ordi- 
nary betterments  they  are  often  sufficient.  But  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  population  and  traffic  grow  so 
rapidly  that  this  source  would  be  entirely  inadequate  to 
furnish  the  additional  equipment,  branches,  second  tracks, 
which  would  be  needed. 

The  creation  of  a  floating  debt  is  not  practicable  as  a 
permanent  method  of  obtaining  capital.  In  times  of 
depression  it  is  invaluable  as  a  means  of  deferring  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds  until  they  can  be  placed  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest.  But  a  floating  debt  consists  of  book  accounts 
and  promissory  notes,  which  represent  labor  and  prop- 
erty that  have  been  bought  on  credit.  It  matins  in 
a  short  time,  and,  if  excessively  large,  may  force  a  com-^ 
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pany  into  bankruptcy.  Consequently,  a  resort  to  this 
expedient  in  procuring  funds  for  capital  expenditures 
is  only  a  temporary  arrangement^  and  the  floating  debt 
must  soon  be  replaced  by  a  more  permanent  form  of  lia- 
bility. 

This  form  must  be  either  an  increase  in  the  capital 
stock  or  of  the  funded  debt.  The  choice  will  vary  with 
the  conditions  of  the  money  market,  the  outlook  and  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  railway  system,  and  the  position  of 
the  stockholders.  The  choice  should  always  fiuther 
the  interests  of  the  stockholders;  and  by  stockholders 
are  meant  not  those  who  might,  in  the  event  of  a  new 
issue  of  stock,  become  stockholders,  but  those  who  are 
already  shareholders  in  the  company.  The  latter  are  the 
owners  of  the  system;  and,  so  long  as  they  keep  within 
the  bounds  of  business  morality  and  integrity,— not  pur- 
suing a  course  which  is  calculated  to  jeopardize  the  claims 
of  the  creditors, — ^they  are  entitled  to  promote  their  own 
interests  by  any  legal  means  within  their  power.  In  this 
they  are  not  even  imder  any  moral  obligations  to  consider 
the  interest  of  those  who  might  eventually  become,  but 
who  are  not  already,  cosharers  in  the  property. 

This  course  will  sometimes  consist  in  increasing  the 
funded  debt,  at  other  times  in  increasing  the  capital  stock. 
If  the  old  shareholders  are  not  in  position  to  furnish  the 
new  capital  themselves,  this  can  often  be  obtained  to 
advantage  through  the  issue  of  mortgage  bonds,  since 
these  can  usually  be  placed  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest, 
leaving  a  stu-plus  of  increased  earnings  to  be  divided  among 
the  stockholders.  But,  if  the  latter  are  able  to  furnish 
the  funds  themselves  or  to  benefit  immediately  from  an 
increase  of  stock,  this  method  will  be  preferable,  since  it 
will  give  the  old  shareholders  not  only  a  part,  but  all 
of  the  increase  of  earnings  resulting  from  the  new  expen- 
ditures of  capital,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  the  outlays. 
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should  not  produce  the  expected  retxirns,  they  will  avoid 
the  bxirden  of  increased  interest  charges.  Thus,  if  a  cor- 
poration whose  shareholders  are  A,  B,  and  C  is  earning 
10  per  cent.,  or  $100,000,  on  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and 
can  earn  another  $100,000  with  the  investment  of  another 
$1,000,000,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  A,  B,  and  C  to  furnish 
these  additional  funds  themselves,  if  they  are  in  position 
to  do  so,  since  they  will  thereby  receive  all  the  additional 
earnings.  But,  if  they  cannot  furnish  these  funds  them- 
selves, it  will  usually  be  more  advantageous  to  borrow 
them  than  to  sell  new  stock  to  D,  E,  and  F;  for,  if  they 
can  borrow  at,  say,  6  per  cent.,  they  will  still  have  left  an 
additional  $40,000  of  earnings,  increasing  the  return  on 
their  own  investment  to  14  per  cent.,  whereas,  if  they  sold 
stock,  the  whole  of  the  increased  earnings  would  go  to 
D,  E,  and  F,  the  new  stockholders. 

At  this  point  the  subject  of  stockholders'  privileges, 
stockholders'  rights,  or  privileged  subscriptions,  enters 
as  an  influence  which  will  often  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of 
an  increase  in  the  capital  stock  rather  than  in  the  funded 
debt;  for,  even  if  the  old  shareholders  are  not  themselves 
in  position  to  furnish  the  required  funds,  an  increase  in 
the  capital  stock  may  still  be  made  advantageous  to  them. 
Where  a  railroad  company's  stock  is  selling  above  par, 
a  very  attractive  method  of  obtaining  new  capital  is  to 
increase  the  capital  stock  and  give  the  shareholders  of 
record  the  privilege  of  subscribing  and  paying  cash  for  it, 
either  at  par  or  at  a  price  less  than  that  for  which  the 
stock  can  be  sold  on  the  market.  This  course  compen- 
sates the  shareholder  who  is  not  in  position  to  make  a 
new  investment  and  appropriate  his  share  of  increased 
earnings  to  result  from  the  new  expenditures  by  placing 
within  his  reach  an  extraordinary  and  immediate  profit. 
Thus  in  August,  1902,  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  20  per  cent.,  giving  the  holders 
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of  record  the  privilege  of  taking  and  paying  for  the  new 
shares  in  cash  at  par.  The  stock  was  at  the  time  selling 
on  the  market  at  $173^,  and  dm-ing  the  six  months  fol- 
lowing the  subscription  averaged  156.6.  By  taking  the 
new  stock  and  selling  it,  the  shareholder  could  have  made 
from  $50  to  $70  per  share.  This  method  we  may  term 
the  method  of  the  "privileged  subscription." 

The  method  of  the  privileged  subscription  is  valuable 
to  the  shareholder  only  when  the  market  price  of  the  stock 
IS  higher  than  the  price  at  which  he  has  the  privilege  of 
taking  it.  He  may  benefit  from  it  in  one  of  two  ways, 
namely:  (1)  by  making  a  new  investment  on  terms  more 
favorable  than  are  offered  by  a  purchase  at  the  market 
price;  or  (2),  if  he  does  not  wish  to  make  a  new  invest- 
ment, he  may  still  make  a  profit  amounting  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  market  price  and  the  subscription  price 
of  the  privilege.  Thus  in  the  above  illustration  the  stock- 
holder could  get  for  $100  a  6  per  cent,  stock  which  would 
otherwise  have  cost  him  more  than  $150,  makmg  his  cap- 
ital go  one-third  further,  or  by  selling  his  stock  he  could 
make  an  immediate  profit  of  from  $50  to  $70  a  share.  The 
shareholder  who  chooses  the  latter  alternative  may  be 
considered  as  in  effect  discounting  the  dividends  which 
he  could  receive  by  retaining  the  new  stock. 

If  the  shareholder  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  privilege, 
there  are  four  courses  of  action  open  to  him,  namely: 
(1)  he  may  subscribe  for  his  quota  of  the  new  stock  with 
the  idea  of  selling  it  after  it  has  been  issued  to  him;  (2) 
he  may  immediately  sell  short  to  the  amount  of  his  privi- 
lege, and  deliver  the  new  stock  to  satisfy  the  stock  loan 
made  for  this  purpose;  (3)  he  may  sell  the  same  amount 
from  his  own  recorded  holdings,  replacing  the  shares  sold 
with  the  new  stock  when  it  is  issued;  or  (4)  he  may  sell 
his  "right"  to  take  the  new  stock. 

The  choice  of  these  methods  depends  upon  the  special 
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circumstanoes  attending  each  such  issue  of  stock.  The 
first  method,  the  sale  of  new  stock  subsequent  to  its  is- 
suance, is  open  to  considerable  disadvantage.  In  this 
case  the  shareholder  must  subscribe  for  his  quota  of  the 
new  stock,  and,  when  it  is  issued,  must  take  and  pay  for 
it  in  cash.  In  all  probability  this  means  that  he  must 
borrow  the  money  with  which  he  pays  for  his  shares,  and 
that  he  must  pay  interest  on  it  until  he  can  realize  on  his 
stock.  This  period  of  interest-paying  may  be  very  ex- 
tensive. In  the  first  place  he  may  be  required  to  advance 
a  part  or  all  of  the  money  some  time  before  the  new  shares 
come  into  his  hands.  Thus,  when  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  increased  its  stocks  and  bonds  in  1899,  the 
shareholders  were  required  to  pay  one-half  the  subscrip- 
tion price  on  June  8,  three  months  before  the  securities 
were  issued.  Again,  in  1893  when  the  Great  Northern 
increased  its  capital  stock  25  per  cent.,  the  shareholders 
were  required  to  pay  their  subscription  money  in  five 
equal  instalments,  extending  over  a  period  of  five  months 
before  the  new  shares  were  issued.  In  such  a  case  the 
interest  pajrments  must  greatly  reduce  the  ultimate  profits 
from  the  transaction.  But,  even  after  the  new  shares  are 
issued,  the  holder  may  have  to  wait  a  long  time  before  he 
can  sell  them  at  a  profit,  greatly  swelling  the  interest 
payments;  and  even  then  he  may  have  to  sell  the  stock 
at  a  figure  much  below  the  price  at  which  it  stood  when 
the  new  issue  was  authorized. 

The  second  method,  the  "short  sale"  of  stock,  is  at  first 
thought  more  advantageous,  though  in  reality  it  subjects 
the  shareholder  to  great  risk.  In  this  method  the  share- 
holder, as  soon  as  he  knew  what  his  quota  of  the  new 
stock  was  to  be,  would  go  into  the  market  and  "sell  it 
short";  that  is,  if  his  quota  were  one  hundred  shares, 
he  would  go  to  a  stock  broker  and  deposit  $1,000  as  se- 
curity.   The   broker   would   then   borrow   one   hundred 
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shares  of  the  old  stock  from  some  holder,  and  sell  them  at 
the  market  price,  but  retaining  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
mitil  his  customer  was  ready  to  pay  back  his  loan.  Then, 
when  the  new  shares  were  finally  issued,  the  stockholder 
would  turn  them  over  to  his  broker,  who  would  then  repay 
the  stock  loan  he  made,  and  give  his  customer  a  cheque 
for  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  plus  the  $1,000  ''margin 
money,"  less  the  brokerage  commission.  Our  suppositi- 
tious stockholder  would  still  have  to  borrow  the  money 
with  which  to  pay  his  subscription,  but  this  period  of 
interest  payment  would  terminate  as  soon  as  he  had  set- 
tled with  his  stock  broker.  His  profit  would  consist  of 
the  difference  between  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  after  de- 
ducting the  broker's  commission  and  interest  on  the 
$1,000  "margin  money"  and  money  borrowed  to  pay  his 
subscription,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  price  he  had  to  pay 
for  the  new  shares,  on  the  other. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  is  twofold :  first,  it  shortens 
the  period  of  interest  payment;  second,  it  enables  the 
shareholder  to  sell  his  quota  of  new  stock  at  any  time 
after  the  new  issue  is  authorized,  or  even  before  it  has 
been  authorized, — ^namely,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  adver- 
tised,— and  thus  to  take  advantage  of  a  favorable  market. 
He  can  thus  not  only  sell  to  the  greatest  advantage,  but 
he  can  in  a  measure  insure  his  returns.  Subsequent 
changes  in  the  market  price  of  the  stock  will  not  affect  his 
profits  imless  his  "margin"  should  be  wiped  out  or  he 
should  have  to  advance  more  "margin,"  thus  increasing 
his  interest  losses. 

But  it  may  occasion  him  some  inconvenience  and  em- 
barrassment. When  his  broker  borrowed  the  shares  he 
sold,  he  borrowed  them  subject  to  "call."  If  the  market 
price  should  change  a  few  points  and  the  lender  wish  to 
sell  his  holdings,  he  could  "call"  on  the  broker  for  the 
shares  he  loaned  him,  and  the  latter  would  either  have  to 
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go  into  the  market  and  buy  them  or  find  some  one  who 
was  willing  to  lend  him  another  hmidred  shares.  Or,  if 
the  market  price  should  rise  tea  points,  the  $1,000  margin 
money  would  be  exhausted,  and  the  broker  would  have 
the  right  to  call  for  more  margin  money  or  "close"  the 
stockholder  out.  To  save  his  deposit,  the  latter  would 
have  to  advance  an  additional  $1,000,  thus  increasing 
his  interest  losses.  Eventually,  however,  his  margin 
money,  now  increased  to  $2,000,  would  be  returned  to 
him,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  stock. 

A  graver  danger  than  either  is  the  risk  the  shareholder 
runs  of  having  his  stock  cornered.  A  good  illustration  of 
this  was  seen  recently  in  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
comer.  In  this  case  the  shareholders  found  that  they 
had  sold  more  shares  of  Louisville  &  Nashville  than 
actually  existed.  As  a  result,  they  had  to  buy  the 
shares  with  which  to  repay  their  stock  loans  from  J.  W. 
Gates,  who  had  cornered  the  market.  The  price  they 
paid  for  them  was,  of  course,  dictated  by  Gates  himself. 
The  shareholder  who  uses  the  short  sale  as  a  method 
of  realizing  on  his  privileges  may  at  any  time  find 
himself  in  this  predicament,  and  have  to  settle  at 
terms  dictated  by  the  "financier"  who  has  cornered  the 
market. 

A  method  which  will  avoid  all  these  disadvantages 
and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  advantages  of  this  method 
is  the  third.  If  a  shareholder  entitled  to  one  hundred 
shares  of  new  stock  can  at  once  sell  an  equal  number  from 
his  recorded  holdings  without  impairing  his  privilege, 
he  can  thus  keep  his  investment  intact,  and  still  take  the 
same  advantage  of  a  favorable  market  that  he  would  have 
in  a  short  sale;  and,  instead  of  losing  the  interest  on  his 
margin  money  and  on  the  money  borrowed  to  pay  his 
subscription,  he  would  immediately  get  the  use  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale, —  an  advantage  he  did  not  have  in 
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the  preceding  case.  Further,  he  would  be  saved  the  risk 
and  expense  of  '' remargming/'  the  annoyance  of  having 
to  pay  back  his  stock  loan  and  hunt  up  a  new  one,  and 
avoid  altogether  the  risk  of  having  his  stock  cornered. 

The  manner  in  which  these  privileges  are  extended 
usually  enables  the  stockholder  to  follow  this  method 
without  impairing  his  privilege.  They  are  always  ex- 
tended with  reference  to  a  particular  date,  which  we  may 
term  the  "date  of  record."  On  that  date  the  company's 
stock  journal  and  stock  ledger  are  closed  and  each  share- 
holder's holdings  are  ascertained;  and,  no  matter  how 
many  shares  he  may  sell  after  that  date,  the  extent  of 
his  privilege  as  then  ascertained  remains  unchanged, 
unless  he  should  waive  or  transfer  his  right. 

Thus  on  October  16,  1901,  the  shareholders  of  Illinois 
Central  voted  to  increase  the  capital  stock  20  per  cent., 
ofifering  each  holder  of  record  on  October  30  the  right  to 
take  the  new  stock  at  par  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent. 
of  his  holdings,  the  privilege  to  lapse  after  November  27. 
Accordingly,  on  October  31  a  holder  of  one  hundred  shares 
might  have  sold  twenty  of  them,  and  still  have  retained 
the  right  to  subscribe  for  twenty  new  shares.  An  even 
more  favorable  illustration  was  the  increase  of  stock  author- 
ized on  January  26,  1901,  in  which  each  holder  of  record 
on  December  2,  1900,  had  the  right  to  subscribe  at  par  to 
the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  of  his  holdings.  Here  a  stock- 
holder might  have  taken  advantage  of  a  favorable  market 
nearly  two  months  before  the  new  issue  was  authorized 
to  sell  10  per  cent,  of  his  holdings,  and  without  impairing 
his  right  subsequently  to  subscribe  at  par  for  an  equal 
number  of  new  shares. 

This  method  would  have  been  especially  advantageous 
in  the  Illinois  Central's  privileged  subscription  of  August, 
1902,  where  the  stockholder  could  have  sold  his  shares 
at  once  at  a  price  near  $170,  whereas  a  little  later  he  would 
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have  had  to  sell  at  a  figure  near  $150.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  it  turned  out,  in  the  privilege  of  January  26,  1901, 
mentioned  above,  it  would  have  been  more  advantageous 
to  wait  and  sell  the  new  shares  themselves  after  their 
issue,  the  price  of  the  stock  having  risen  from  a  minimum 
of  $116  before  the  issue  to  an  average  of  $140  during  the 
six  months  following  it. 

This  manner  of  issuing  new  stock — ^namely,  by  putting 
the  date  of  record  some  time  in  advance  of  the  subscrip- 
tion date — ogives  a  similar  advantage  to  the  fourth  method, 
the  sale  of  the  "right."  By  this  is  meant  that  the  privi- 
leged shareholder  either  sells  his  right  to  subscribe  for 
the  new  stock,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done  under  the  terms 
of  the  privilege,  he  sells  the  new  stock  outright  in  advance 
of  its  issue.  Thus  the  New  York  Central  advertises  an 
increase  of  its  capital  stock,  adding:  "Shareholders  of 
record  May  ,  189  ,  or  their  assigns,  will  have  the  right," 
etc.  In  this  case  the  shareholders  may  sell  and  assign 
their  right  to  subscribe  for  the  new  shares.  Sometimes 
the  right  to  assign  is  i-estricted.  Thus,  when  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  increased  its  stock  in  1890,  the  share- 
holders were  permitted  to  sell  their  "rights"  to  any  other 
holder  of  record,  but  to  no  others.  If  the  right  to  assign 
is  withheld,  the  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  selling 
the  new  stock  itself  in  advance  of  its  issuance,  it  being 
understood  that  delivery  is  to  be  made  after  the  stock  is 
issued.  This  resembles  the  "short  sale"  in  the  second 
method,  but  with  this  difference:  In  this  case  no  stock  is 
delivered  until  after  the  new  shares  have  been  issued, 
while  in  the  short  sale  delivery  is  immediate,  the  broker 
borrowing  the  shares  which  he  transfers,  afterward  re- 
paying the  lender  with  the  new  stock. 

As  in  the  preceding  two  methods,  the  sale  of  the  "right" 
enables  the  shareholder  to  realize  on  his  privilege  as  soon 
as  it  is  granted.    Indeed,  the  shareholder  can  in  this 
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way  often  dispose  of  his  privilege  even  before  it  is  ex- 
tended to  him;  namely,  as  soon  as  the  proposition  to 
increase  the  capital  stock  and  to  extend  the  privilege  is 
advertised.  Just  as  m  1901  United  States  Steel  stocks 
were  bought  and  sold  before  they  were  even  issued,  deliv- 
ery to  be  made  as  soon  as  they  were  issued,  so,  where  it 
is  practically  certain  that  a  railway  corporation  is  going 
to  extend  a  privilege  to  its  shareholders,  these  privileges 
may  be  sold  in  advance,  delivery  to  be  made  as  soon  as 
the  "right"  is  voted.  In  several  instances  the  "right" 
has  been  sold  thirty  and  sixty  days  before  it  was  ever 
granted.  In  this  respect  this  method  is  even  superior 
to  the  preceding  in  the  opportunity  it  offers  for  taking 
advantage  of  a  favorable  market. 

From  the  standpoint  of  returns  the  "sale  of  the  right" 
ranks  next  to  the  sale  of  stock  from  the  original  holdings. 
The  manner  in  which  rights  are  quoted  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  is  calculated  to  confuse  those  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  technique  of  the  exchange  and 
to  misrepresent  the  real  value  of  this  method.  The 
meaning  of  the  quotations  may  be  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing illustration.  Suppose  that  the  Burlington  increases 
its  stock  20  per  cent.,  giving  the  holders  of  record  the 
right  to  subscribe  at  $160  for  one  new  share  for  every 
five  old  shares  held.  The  holder  of  one  hundred  old  shares 
would  have  the  right  to  t^ke  twenty  new  shares.  The 
market  value  of  Burlington  stock  is  $200,  leaving  a  pro- 
spective gain  of  S50  per  share  subscribed.  Now,  if  the 
holder  wished  to  sell  his  privilege  in  Philadelphia,  he  would 
go  to  a  broker  on  the  Philadelphia  Exchange,  and  say, 
"  I  want  to  sell  twenty  rights  at  45."  In  this  case  he  would 
get  $45  for  a  right  to  subscribe  for  one  share  of  new  stock, 
$900  for  the  twenty  rights. 

But,  if  he  were  in  New  York  City,  he  would  say  to  the 
broker  there,  "I  want  to  sell  one  hundred  rights  at  9," 
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meaning  that  he  wished  to  sell  the  right  which  one  hundred 
old  shares  would  have  at  9  per  cent,  of  their  par  value, 
or  $900.  On  the  Philadelphia  Exchange  a  "right"  means 
the  right  to  subscribe  for  one  new  share  of  stock,  and  is 
valued  in  dollars:  on  the  New  York  Exchange  a  "right'' 
means  the  right  which  one  old  share  would  have  to  partici- 
pate in  the  subscription  for  the  new  stock, — in  the  above 
illustration  one-fifth  of  a  share, — and  is  valued  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  par  value  of  the  old  stock.  In  the  above 
illustration  one  Philadelphia  right  is  equal  to  five  New 
York  rights. 

This  New  York  custom  is  especially  confusing  in  the 
quotations  of  the  so-called  "halfnstocks";  i.e.,  shares  whose 
par  value  Ls  $50  instead  of  $100.  Thus,  if  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  should  offer  a  privilege  of  "one  in  five" 
at  $60  per  share  when  the  market  value  of  the  stock  was 
$72,  a  holder  of  one  hundred  old  shares,  wishing  to  sell 
his  right  to  twenty  new  shares,  would  say  to  his  Phila- 
delphia broker:  "I  want  to  sell  twenty  Pennsylvania  rights 
at  10."  But  to  his  New  York  broker  he  would  say,  "I 
want  to  sell  one  himdred  rights  at '  4. ' "  If  the  par  value 
of  Pennsylvania  had  been  $100  instead  of  $50,  he  would 
have  sold  his  one  hundred  rights  at  "2"  instead  of  "4"; 
that  is,  where  the  par  value  of  the  stock  is  halved,  the 
percentage  at  which  the  privilege  sells  is  doubled.  These 
complications  are  confusing  to  stock  brokers  them- 
selves. They  must  be  well-nigh  impenetrable  to  the  ordi- 
nary uninstructed  investor. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  value  of  rights  is 
very  low  as  compared  with  their  intrinsic  value  as  indi- 
cated in  the  market  price  of  the  stock.  Quite  the  contrary 
is  true  in  many  instances.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Illinois 
Central  in  February  and  March,  1901,  when  the  stocks 
were  quoted  at  from  $127f  to  $139^,  the  privileges  of  sub- 
scribing at  par  for  "one  share  in  ten"  were  quoted  at  from 
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2t  to  3^.  This  means  that  the  right  to  subscribe  for  one- 
tenth  of  a  share  of  new  stock  sold  at  from  $2.62^  to  $3.25, 
or  the  right  to  take  one  whole  share,  cost  from  $26.26 
to  $32.50.  These  correspond  very  closely  to  the  premiums 
of  $27.37^  to  $39.50,  respectively,  on  the  stock.  Again 
in  November,  1901,  when  the  premiums  on  the  stocks  were 
$38  and  $42^,  the  rights  to  "  one  share  in  five  "  at  par  were 
worth  from  $37.50  to  $41.25, — figures  remarkably  close  to 
the  premium.  And  in  August,  1902,  the  rights  were 
worth  from  $43.75  to  $61.75  a  share  of  new  stock,  when 
the  premium  on  the  old  was  $41  to  $73.50  a  share.  In 
other  cases  the  correspondence  is  not  so  close.  Thus 
the  Pennsylvania  "rights''  of  1903  were  worth  from  94 
cents  to  $5.63  per  share  when  the  market  price  of  the  stock 
was  from  $1.50  to  $14.25  higher  than  the  subscription 
price  of  the  new  stock.  Again,  in  1901,  when  the  premiums 
ranged  from  $18.50  to  $30.75,  the  rights  were  worth  only 
from  $10.12^  to  $16.87^  per  share. 

Usually,  the  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  right  will  be  less 
than  by  selling  stock  from  the  original  holdings.  The 
reasons  are  obvious.  In  the  latter  case,  since  the  sale  is 
a  sale  of  stock,  it  is  at  the  full  market  price,  and  the  seller 
gets  the  full  advantage  of  the  premium;  but,  if  a  right  is 
sold,  this  is  usually  to  a  stock  broker,  who  is  speculating 
on  the  increase  of  the  stock,  and  not  to  investors.  In- 
vestors are  not  as  yet  very  well  acquainted  with  "rights." 
Consequently,  a  safe  margin  must  be  left  the  pxirchaser 
to  cover  possible  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  the  stock 
during  the  interval  elapsing  between  the  sale  of  the  right 
and  the  appearance  of  the  new  shares,  and  also  to  leave 
the  speculator  a  margin  of  profit.  Further,  by  selling  the 
"right,"  the  shareholder  discounts  the  prospective  gain 
from  the  increase  of  stock.  He  receives  his  profits  at  once 
instead  of  waiting  until  the  new  shares  are  issued.  The 
prospective  gain  is  thus  discounted  just  as  effectually  as 
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IS  a  promissory  note  which  is  sold  to  a  bank  before  its 
maturity.  Money  in  hand  is  worth  more  than  an  equal 
amount  due  at  a  future  date.  This  applies  with  especial 
force  to  those  cases  in  which  the  ''rights"  are  sold  in  ad- 
vance of  their  authorization.  Finally,  the  sale  of  the 
"right"  insures  the  return  from  the  privilege  by  con- 
verting an  imcertain  future  profit  into  a  certain  present 
profit.  In  practice,  brokers  figure  the  "rights"  at  from 
15  to  20  per  cent,  less  than  the  prospective  gain  from  the 
privilege. 

This  fact  makes  the  "right"  valuable  to  those  who  are 
seeking  investments  on  favorable  terms.  If  an  investor 
wishes  to  buy  a  high-grade  stock,  he  can  get  it  on  more 
favorable  terms  by  purchasing  "rights"  than  by  going 
into  the  market  and  buying  the  stock  outright.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  stocks  in  1903, 
mentioned  above,  by  purchasing  "rights"  an  investor 
would  have  been  able  to  obtain  for  about  $65  a  6  per  cent, 
stock  which  would  have  cost  hun  $70  in  the  open  market. 
Again,  in  1901,  he  would  have  thus  been  able  to  get  for 
from  $70  to  $77  a  stock  which  would  otherwise  have  cost 
him  from  $78.50  to  $90.75.  The  purchase  of  "rights" 
has  been  an  especially  available  method  of  getting  good 
investments  during  the  last  five  years.  During  this  time 
there  have  been  twenty-six  increases  of  railway  stocks 
with  privileges  attached,  five  of  public  service  corpora- 
tions, and  seven  of  "industrial"  stocks. 

To  sum  up  to  this  point,  of  the  four  methods  of  dispos- 
ing of  privileges  in  the  increase  of  capital  stock,  the  sale 
of  "rights"  and  the  sale  of  shares  from  the  recorded 
holdings  are  the  most  valuable.  Of  these  two  the  latter 
is  usually  a  little  the  more  remunerative.  The  purchase 
of  "rights"  offers  an  opportunity  to  investors  of  getting 
first-class  securities  more  cheaply  than  they  could  get 
them  on  the  market. 
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II. 

Having  disposed  of  the  methods  of  benefiting  from 
stockholders'  privileges,  the  next  question  of  interest  is 
the  extent  of  these  benefits.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  proceeds  from  these  privileges  in  many  cases  consti- 
tute a  very  material  addition  to  the  current  dividends 
which  are  received  by  the  stockholders,  and  that  they  are 
to  be  reckoned  in  when  one  is  estimating  the  yield  on  his 
investment.  But  these  extraordinary  gains  come  in  at 
irregular  intervals.  To  obtain  any  accurate  idea  of  their 
extent,  it  is  necessary  to  state  them  in  the  form  of  equiv- 
alent returns  coming  in  at  regular  intervals,  like  divi- 
dends. 

This  is  difficult.  If  one  could  clearly  foresee  how  many 
and  at  what  times  all  such  privileges  would  occur  in  the 
futiu^,  their  terms  and  market  values,  and  if  one  could 
assmne  that  the  current  rate  of  interest  would  remain 
at,  say,  5  per  cent.,  then  we  could  have  a  theoretically 
perfect  method  of  converting  these  irregular  into  regular 
incomes.  The  task  would  consist  in  expressing  the  net 
gain  from  each  privilege,  past  and  futiu^,  in  the  form  of 
an  equivalent  annuity  (or  dividend)  for  a  period  corre- 
sponding to  the  life  of  a  corporation.  The  sum  of  these 
annuities,  together  with  the  current  dividends,  would 
give  the  total  of  an  equivalent  dividend  or  return  on  the 
investment.  The  problem  of  finding  the  present  worth 
of  a  sum  due  at  a  future  date,  or  of  an  annuity,  is  very 
simple;  and  this,  its  exact  converse,  would  be  equally 
simple. 

In  the  absence  of  prophecy  a  less  rigorous  though 
almost  equally  satisfactory  method  may  be  followed. 
We  cannot  find  the  value  of  privileges  m  the  future,  but 
we  can  find  approximately  the  value  of  past  privileges. 
Frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  para- 
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graphs  to  the  various  privileged  issues  of  Illinois  Central 
stock;  and  the  method  of  reckonmg  the  proceeds  of  these 
privileges  in  with  the  current  dividends  may  be  illustrated 
and  explained  by  applying  it  to  those  issues  in  turn,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  one  of  June  1, 1887.  The  following  table 
shows  the  dates  of  the  various  increases  of  Illinois  Central 
stock  from  1887  to  1903,  together  with  the  terms  of  the 
subscriptions,  the  average  market  value  of  the  stock  dur- 
ing the  six  months  preceding  and  during  the  six  months 
following  those  issues: — 


Table  I.— ILLINOIS  CENTRAL. 


t^te  of  usue. 


Jime  1, 1887  . 
Nov.  1, 1890  . 
1892  . 
Nov.  1,  1896  \ 
July  1,1899  J 
Jan.  26, 1901  . 
Nov.  1, 1901  . 
Ancoirt,  1902  . 


Per  c«Qt. 
of 


10 
20 
20 


Amount  of 
inereaje- 


$10,000,000 
6,000.000 
6,000.000 
2,600,000 
7,600.000 
6.000.000 
18.200,000 
16.840.000 


Privi- 


I>F 


Prioe  during  pre- 


Averace.     Limits. 


$116-132 
138-148 
160-173i 


Av 

pripe 

months 


To  illustrate  the  method,  let  us  make  the  following 
assumptions : — 

1.  That  A  buys  100  shares  of  Illinois  Central  stock 
during  the  six  months  preceding  one  of  these  stock  in- 
creases. 

2.  That  he  subscribes  each  time  for  his  quota  of  new 
shares,  selling  them  again  within  the  ensuing  six  months. 

3.  That  he  borrowed  the  funds  with  which  to  take  his 
quota  from  the  bank  for  an  average  of  three  months,  pay- 
ing 5  per  cent. 

4.  That  he  sells  his  investment  at  the  end  of  1903. 

5.  That  money  has  been  worth  5  per  cent,  all  this  time. 
And  then  let  us  answer  this  question,  Not  counting  any 
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gain  or  loss  resulting  from  the  final  sale  of  his  investment; 
how  much  on  the  average  has  A  made  each  year  on  his 
investment?  This  statement  of  a  definite  problem  will 
serve  to  keep  ideas  clear. 

First,  let  A  buy  his  one  hundred  shares  just  prior  to 
June  1,  1887.  If  he  paid  the  average  market  price  of  the 
stock  during  that  period,  the  table  shows  that  his  invest- 
ment was  $13,500.  Now  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
eight  privileges  there  are  two  methods  of  computation, 
each  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  other.  In  the  first  the 
procedure  would  be  as  follows: — 

1.  To  find  A's  immediate  gain  from  the  privilege. 

2.  To  find  the  amoimt  on  this  at  5  per  cent,  at  the  end 
of  the  calendar  year  in  which  it  is  extended. 

3.  To  convert  this  amount  into  an  equivalent  annuity 
(or  dividend),  running  (in  this  series)  from  1887  to  1903, 
inclusive  (a  period  of  seventeen  years). 

4.  To  add  all  these  annuities  and  the  current  dividends 
together,  obtainmg  a  total  annxial  dividend  on  the  in- 
vestment. 

The  second  step  is  inserted  for  convenience  in  compu- 
tation. The  procedure  in  the  second  method  would  be 
as  follows: — 

1.  The  same  as  in  the  first  method. 

2.  The  same  as  in  the  first  method. 

3.  To  find  the  amount  at  the  end  of  the  year  1903  on 
each  of  the  amounts  obtained  in  the  second  step. 

4.  To  add  these  amounts  together. 

5.  To  express  the  resulting  total  as  an  equivalent  an- 
nuity extending  over  the  seventeen-year  period. 

6.  To  add  this  annuity  to  the  current  dividends. 

This  method,  although  containing  a  greater  number 
of  steps,  is  in  reality  shorter  than  the  first.  The  work 
of  converting  the  amounts  of  the  gains  into  equivalent 
annuities  requires  the  use  of  tables  of  logarithms:  other- 
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Wise  there  is  nothing  difficult  or  mysterious  in  the  compu- 
tations.^ 

In  the  following  table,  which  contains  a  siunmary  of 
the  results  of  all  these  computations  for  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral's privileges  as  given  in  the  preceding  table,  the  first 
method  was  followed: — 


Table  II. 
ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  PRIVILEQES.— FIRST  METHOD. 


D»te  of  privikcB. 


June  1. 1887  . 
Nov.    1,1800 
Dec.  81,*  1802 
Nov.    1,1805 
July     1, 1800 
Jan.     26, 1001 
Oet.     31, 1001 
Ancut,  1002 . 


The  value  of  the  iwivilage  expre«ed  a*  an 
termfaatinc  Deoember  81,  1008,  and  * 
in  the  year  of  the  oricinal  inveetment. 


profits. 


$678.26 
20.08 

—27.78 

—81  51 
201.80 
801.26 
000.71 

1,048.36 


Tlie  stockholder  inveete  in  the  year 


1887. 


866.87 

2.18 

—1.84 

—1.84 

7.02 

17.58 

20.47 

42.62 


1800. 


82.21 
—2.55 
—2.87 
12J^2 
23.11 
38.86 
56.10 


1802. 


—8200 
—2.02 
15.41 
28.46 
47.84 
70.48 


1805. 


—84.22 
22.76 
41.07 
67.50 
00.85 


1000. 


8104.60 
176.68 
255.40 


1001. 


$241i» 
840.16 


Total  privilege 

Inveetmenta 

Privilece  as  per  cent,  of  invect- 

ment 

Net  yidd  before  1000*     .    . 
Net  yield  after  10084  .   .   . 


8152.04 
18,500 

1.13% 

4.84 

5J» 


8127.06  $156.28 
10,025      0.875 


1.28% 

6.26 

7.26 


1,50% 

6.o5 

7.66 


$226.06 
0.760 

2,33% 

7.46 

8.48 


$586.68 
12,600' 

4.26% 

0.02 


$501.71 
14,487 

44)0% 

8.86 


The  first  column  of  this  table  gives  the  dates  of  the 
eight  privileges,  the  second  column  shows  the  immediate 
profit  which  is  realized  on  each  by  the  holder  of  one  hundred 
old  shares.  The  remaining  columns  convert  these  im- 
mediate profits  into  equivalent  annuities  extending  over 
the  investment  period.  Thus  a  man  who  invested  in 
1887  and  sold  his  investment  December  31,  1903,  would 

iTbe  prooees  of  finding  the  preeent  worth  of  a  nun  of  money  due  at  a  futma 
date  is  the  ezaet  oonverse  of  that  of  finding  the  amount  at  eompound  interest  on 
a  sum  due  at  that  future  date.    Both  processes  require  the  application  of  algebraie 


>  Dividends,  5  per  oent. 


4  Dividends,  6  per  cent. 
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pro-rate  his  profits  over  a  period  of  seventeen  years. 
This  18  done  in  the  column  headed  "  1887."  Investing  in , 
1890,  he  would  pro-rate  over  a  period  of  fourteen  years. 
This  is  done  in  the  colunm  headed  "1890."  FinaUy, 
rows  are  inserted  to  show  the  total  of  the  annuities  re- 
ceived by  the  investors,  the  amounts  of  the  investments 
in  one  hundred  shares  at  the  various  times,  the  yield  on 
the  investments  from  privileges,  and  the  total  yield  from 
privileges  and  dividends.  Thus,  if  A  purchased  one  hun- 
dred shares  in  1887,  he  netted  a  profit  of  $673.25  on  his 
first  privilege.  This,  as  the  third  column  shows,  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  retmn  of  $56.87  a  year  for  seventeen  years.  He 
received  $201.80  from  his  fifth  privilege,  or  the  equiva- 
lent  of  $7.92  a  year,  $690  on  the  seventh,  or  $29.47  a  year, 
and  $1,048,  or  $42.62  a  year  on  the  last. 

A  man  who  invested  in  1887  has  received  from  all  privi- 
leges the  equivalent  of  $152.94  a  year  for  seventeen  years, 
or  1.13  per  cent,  on  his  investment  of  $13,500.  Investing 
in  1895,  he  has  received  the  equivalent  of  $226.96  a  year 
for  nine  years,  or  2.33  per  cent,  on  his  investment  of 
$9,750.  Finally,  a  man  who  invested  in  1900  has  received 
from  privileges  alone  4.26  per  cent,  a  year  on  his  invest- 
ment of  $12,600,  or  nearly  as  much  as  he  has  received 
from  his  6  per  cent,  dividends. 

In  the  above  table  it  was  assmned  that  the  stockholder 
sold  his  new  shares  during  the  six  months  succeeding  their 
issuance.  Table  III.  presents  the  returns  on  the  same 
privileges  on  the  assmnption  that  the  stockholder,  imme- 
diately after  the  new  issues  were  authorized,  sold  a  part 
of  his  recorded  holdings  and  replaced  the  shares  sold  by 
the  new  stock  when  issued. 

In  this  table,  coliunn  3  shows  the  immediate  profit  on 
each  of  the  eight  privileges,  column  4  the  amount  on  this 
at  5  per  cent,  on  December  31, 1903.  Column  6  represents 
the  total  on  December  31,  1903,  from  all  privil^es  of 
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which  the  investors  at  the  various  dates  would  have  re- 
ceived the  benefit.  Thus,  if  our  stockholder  A  invested 
$13,500  in  one  hundred  shares  in  1887,  he  has  received 
from  all  of  his  eight  privileges  a  total,  principal  and  in- 
terest, of  J5,740.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  return  of  $222 
a  year  during  the  seventeen  years  of  his  investment,  or 
1.64  per  cent.  A  man  making  a  similar  purchase  in  1895 
has  received  from  his  five  privileges  a  total  of  $2,953, 
which  is  equivalent  to  $265,  or  2.73  per  cent,  a  year  on 
his  investment,  during  the  nine  years  of  his  investment 
period.  Stockholders  who  made  their  investments  in 
1900,  1901,  and  1902,  respectively,  have  made  from  priv- 
ileges alone  4J  to  5^  per  cent,  per  annum  on  their  invest- 
ments, and  that,  too,  when  their  original  purchases  were 
made  at  very  high  premiums.  In  these  cases  the  returns 
from  privileges  have  exceeded  the  returns  from  the  cur- 
rent 6  per  cent,  dividends. 

A  comparison  of  Table  III.  with  the  preceding  shows 
that  the  returns  from  privileges  have  been  greater  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  This  is  as  was  expected.  The 
stockholder  in  selling  at  once  from  his  original  holdings 
when  a  new  issue  of  stock  is  authorized,  instead  of  wait- 
ing imtil  the  new  shares  are  issued,  takes  advantage  of 
the  market  when  it  is  most  favorable,  and  realizes  more 
on  each  privilege. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  returns  from  privileges 
have  been  greater  in  the  cases  of  the  later  investments 
than  in  the  earlier.  This  is  due  to  the  greater  frequency 
and  liberality  of  privileges  in  more  recent  years,  due  to 
the  rapid  growth  and  improvement  of  the  Illinois  Central 
system  since  1893.  The  Illinois  Central  Company  has 
been  very  liberal  to  its  stockholders.  A  company  which 
has  been  even  more  liberal  is  the  Great  Northern,  as  is 
ihown  in  Table  IV. 

In  this  table,  which  is  constructed  on  the  same  pattern 
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as  Table  III.,  five  privileges  are  represented,  four  since 
1898.  As  shown  in  column  6,  a  man  who  purchased  one 
hundred  shares  of  Great  Northern  stock  prior  to  June*l, 
1893,  has  received,  principal  and  interest,  from  privileges 
alone  a  total  of  $15,713  by  December  31,  1903.  This  is 
equivalent  to  a  yearly  return  of  $1,106,  or  8.12  per  cent, 
on  his  investment  of  $13,625.  The  stockholder  who  made 
a  similar  purchase  just  prior  to  July  1,  1898,  has  received 
from  privUeges  alone  a  total  of  $14,966,  which  is  equivalent 
to  an  annual  dividend,  during  the  six  years  of  his  invest- 
ment, of  $2,200,  or  14.32  per  cent,  on  his  investment  of 
$15,475.  Returns  on  later  investments  have  ranged  from 
4.94  per  cent,  to  5.71  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
in  every  case  the  retiums  from  privileges  have  considerably 
exceeded  the  returns  from  7  per  cent,  dividends,  while  in 
one  case  the  privileges  jrielded  three  times  as  much  on  the 
investment  as  did  the  current  dividends.  This  phenome- 
nal result  was  due  to  the  exceptional  privilege  in  1898  of 
100  per  cent,  of  the  old  holdings  at  practically  $60  a  share. 
An  explanation  of  this  case  will  appear  further  on. 

The  liberality  of  the  Great  Northern's  privileges  has  been 
unprecedented;  and,  together  with  the  7  per  cent,  current 
dividends,  these  have  kept  the  Great  Northern  stock  at 
a  very  high  premimn.  In  contrast  with  these  are  the 
privileges  of  the  New  York  Central.  In  recent  years  that 
company  has  made  three  increases  of  stock  of  10,  15,  and 
15  per  cent,  in  1893, 1900,  and  1902,  respectively,  as  shown 
in  Table  V. 

By  comparing  colimms  9  and  10,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
yields  from  privileges  alone  were,  in  the  last  two  instances, 
little  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  yield  on  the  invest- 
ment, while  in  the  finst  instance  the  privileges  made  a 
comparatively  insignificant  addition  to  the  income.  None 
of  these  compare  favorably  with  the  returns  from  Illinois 
CentraFs  privileges,  which  were  from  1.58  per  cent,  to 
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5.28  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  This  is  due  to  the  rela- 
tive infrequency  of  privileges  granted  by  the  New  York 
Central  Company  (only  three  in  eleven  years  as  compared 
with  six  offered  in  the  same  time  by  the  other  company), 
to  their  small  extent,  and  to  the  fact  that  in  one  of  them 
the  subscription  price  was  at  25  per  cent,  premium  in- 
stead of  at  par,  as  is  usual. 

Another  company  whose  privileges  have  yielded  small 
returns  is  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table: — 

Table  \n. 

BALTIMORE  AND   OHIO  PMVILEGBS. 
Yield  fbom  Salb  of  Old  Stock« 


Date  of 
I>rxyil«ffe 


Apr.  21,  1900  . 

Deo.  24. 1901  . 
Oet.17,1902 


Terms 

(per 

oent.). 


16f— 80 

20  par 
80  par 


8 

LoBBor 


Amount 
Decem- 
ber 81. 
1903. 


(—856.26 
I       76.00 

66.00 
240.00 


Total 
amount 
gain  from 
privileseB 


889.74 

71.66 
264.10 


Column  6 

ae 
Annuity* 


8415.60 

325.76 
254.10 


896.41 

103.46 
123.96 


Yield 

on 

inveet- 

ment 

(per 

cent.). 


1.67 


[1.29 

[1.61 

fl.00 
[1.10 


Investment. 


86.762.60 


10,826  common 
9,400  preferred 

10.8(X)  common 
9,676  preferred 


Yield  feiom  Sale  of  Rights. 


Apr.  21. 1900  . 
Dec.  24, 1901  . 

Oct.  17.  1902  . 


16f— 80 
20  par 

30  par 


876.00 
76.00 

237.60 


889.74 
82.69 

262.49 


8424.92 
336.18 

262.40 


898.69 
106.34 

123.17 


1.71 


fl.03 
[1.13 


1.14 
1.28 


86.762.60 

10,326  common 
9,400  preferred 

10300  common 
9.676  preferred 


Sin(5e  the  reorganization  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  sys- 
tem the  (Mtpital  stock  has  been  increased  only  three  times, 
—in  1900,  1901,  and  1902,  respectively.    In  the  case  of 
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the  Curst  privilege,  which  was  offered  at  ISO  a  share,  the 
market  price  of  the  stock  was  even  below  that  figure 
Consequently,  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  "rights"  were 
substituted  for  the  loss  which  would  have  resulted  from 
the  sale  of  stock  in  this  instance.  With  this  substitution 
the  yield  from  the  sale  of  old  stock  ranged  from  1  per  cent, 
to  1.67  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 

This  table  brings  out  another  interestiog  point  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  rights  as  a  method  of  realizing 
upon  privileges.  The  market  price  of  the  stock  may 
sometimes  be  below  the  subscription  price.  In  such  a 
case  the  sale  of  stock  would  entail  a  loss.  But  it  frequently 
happens  that  in  such  cases  the  "  rights "  will  have  a  posi- 
tive value,  so  that  the  shareholder  may  after  all  net  a 
profit  where  a  loss  would  naturally  be  expected.  The 
second  part  of  Table  VI.  shows  the  yield  from  the  sale  of 
"rights,"  which  ranged  from  1.03  per  cent,  to  1.71  per 
cent,  on  the  investment,  just  a  little  more,  in  this  case, 
than  the  jrield  from  the  sale  of  stock  from  the  recorded 
holdings. 

The  meagrest  returns  have  come  from  the  Missouri 
Pacific  privileges,  which  are  shown  in  Table  VTI.: — 


Table  VII.    . 
laSSOURI   PAdFIG  PRIVILEOES. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

DateofpiivilflflB. 

^ 

Immedi- 
ate loflB 

Amount 
Decem- 
ber 81. 
1008. 

Tbtal 

amount 

cains. 

Annuity. 

Yield  on 
invest- 
ment 

Inveai. 

emt.). 

or  gam. 

from  pnv- 
ilete. 

jaS). 

Fab.  2d.  1886  .   .   . 

10  iMtr 

$68.76 

$12882 

$1.011JI6 

$86.96 

0.84 

$10,426 

June  12. 1886  .   .   . 

9  par 

81.00 

190.79 

888UM 

81.49 

0.29 

10326 

Oot.  16. 1886  .   .   . 

10  par 

16000 

692.26 

24.61 

0.28 

10.860 

Mar.  10. 1887  .   . 

10  par 

90.00 

202.62 

841.68 

18.22 

012 

11.076 

lUy  18  1880  .   .   . 

16 

-6.84 

-18JU 

1894)6 

7.10 

0.09 

7.200 

Ja&    6. 1801  .   .   . 

16  par 

186  00 

162  JI7 

162.87 

70.78 

0.78 

9.700 
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This  company  offered  four  privileges  in  1886  and  1887; 
one  in  1890,  and  one  in  1901.  All  have  been  of  moderate 
extent,  and  the  stock  has  sold  at  comparatively  small 
premiums,  in  one  case  at  a  discount.  As  a  result,  the 
privileges  have  yielded  only  from  0.09  per  cent,  to  0.73 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  investments,  even  when  these 
have  been  made  at  a  discount. 

A  review  of  the  five  sets  of  privileges  set  forth  in  the 
above  tables  will  bring  out  several  facts.  First,  a  com- 
pany which  is  in  a  sound  financial  condition,  as  are  the 
Illinois  Central  and  the  Great  Northern,  and  which  pur- 
sues a  liberal  policy  toward  its  stockholders,  may  greatly 
add  to  their  annual  income  through  the  privileges  it  offers. 
Secondly,  the  profits  from  these  sources  are  not  adequately 
reflected  in  the  market  price  of  the  stock.  Thus  the  Illi- 
nois Central  stock,  which  has  in  recent  years  been  yielding 
its  holders  from  8^  to  11.9  per  cent,  on  its  par  value, 
has  been  selling  at  from  $120  to  $170, — ^prices  which 
should  go  with  a  6-to-S  per  cent,  stock.  Great  North- 
ern stock  has  been  pa3dng  its  holders  from  15  to 
21  per  cent,  per  annum  on  its  par  value;  yet  its  mar- 
ket quotations  have  ranged  only  from  $136  to  $200, — 
prices  ^which  should  naturally  go  with  a  7-to-12  per 
cent,  investment.  This  is  naturally  to  be  expected. 
The  returns  from  privileges,  though  known  to  be  large, 
came  at  irregular  intervals  and  in  irregular  amounts. 
Consequently,  the  ordinary  man  who  is  not  a  mathema- 
tician does  not  know  how  these  returns  compare  with  the 
regtilar  returns  from  current  dividends.  Further,  although 
he  may  realize  that  past  returns  from  these  sources  have 
been  large,  he  has  no  means  of  judging  of  future  returns 
from  the  same  sources. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  discussion,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  method  of  treating  privileged  sub- 
scriptions as  outlined  and  Qlustrated  above  can  be  only 
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retrospective.  It  can  show  only  what  the  returns  from 
privileges  have  been  in  the  past:  it  cannot  look  into  the 
future.  Whether  privileges  will  be  as  remunerative  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past  can  in  small  measure  be  judged 
from  the  revealed  policy  of  the  railway  company.  A 
corporation  which  has  consistently  piu-sued  a  liberal  pol- 
icy towards  its  stockholders  may,  presimiably,  continue 
such  liberality  in  the  future  if  opportunities  arise.  But 
these  opportunities  arise  only  in  connection  with  the  growth 
of  the  railway  system  and  in  its  improvement.  The  recent 
past  has  been  a  period  of  great  growth  and  improvement, 
but  it  seems  likely  that  most  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
Western  railway  systems  have  nearly  reached  their  full 
development.  K  such  is  the  case,  it  is  probable  that  these 
companies  will  have  fewer  opportunities  for  liberality  than 
have  come  to  them  in  recent  years.  Many  of  the  Western 
and  Pacific  systems,  however,  will  continue  to  grow  and 
be  improved  for  many  years  to  come;  and  we  may  expect 
stock  privileges  to  be  important  features  of  their  financial 
operations. 

III. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  the  privileged  subscription 
has  been  treated  as  a  sub-topic  in  the  larger  subject  of 
methods  of  procuring  new  capital  funds, — ^in  fact,  as  an 
influence  affecting  the  choice  between  the  issuance  of 
bonds  or  stocks.  The  profits  from  these  privileges,  as 
shown  in  the  practical  study  of  the  policies  of  the  Illinois 
Central  and  other  railroads,  show  that  the  privileged  sub- 
scription may  become  a  very  potent  factor  in  determin- 
ing that  choice  in  favor  of  the  increase  of  the  capital  stock. 
For,  whether  or  not  the  condition  of  the  shareholders^ 
personal  finances  would  enable  them  to  subscribe  for  and 
retain  the  new  sliares,  the  privileged  subscription  may 
in  either  case  prove  of  material  financial  advantage  to 
them. 
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Two  questions  remain  for  discussion.  The  first  was 
suggested  by  Professor  E.  S.  Meade  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  American  Economic  Association  in  December,  1903, 
"The  Management  of  the  Surplus  Reserve,"  in  which 
he  named  the  privileged  subscription  among  the  methods 
of  distributing  a  company's  surplus  to  its  stockholders. 
He  says,  in  this  connection,  "The  rate  of  dividend  may 
be  increased,  or  the  assets  of  the  company  may  be  directly 
distributed  to  stockholders,  either  by  means  of  a  stock 
dividend  or  what  is  known  as  a  privileged  subscription." 
Is  the  privileged  subscription  a  method  of  distributing  a 
company's  surplus  to  its  stockholders,  and,  if  so,  in  what 
way  does  it  accomplish  this? 

To  clear  up  this  point,  it  will  be  expedient  to  define 
the  term  "surplus"  and,  incidentally,  to  distinguish 
between  a  corporation's  "capital"  and  its  "capital  stock." 
The  capital  of  a  corporation  is  the  excess  of  its  assets — 
i.e.,  its  real  estate,  cash,  book  accounts  receivable — over 
its  liabilities  to  its  creditors, — ^namely,  bonded  debt, 
outstanding  promissory  notes,  and  book  accoimts  pay- 
able. The  capital  is  the  net  investment  in  the  corporate 
business.  This  capital,  or  net  investment,  is  in  part 
represented  on  the  other  side  of  the  corporate  balance 
sheet  by  the  "capital  stock";  i.e.,  the  par  value  of  the 
certificates  of  ownership  in  the  corporate  property  which 
are  held  by  the  company's  shareholders.  The  capital 
stock  thus  stands  on  the  corporate  books  as  a  liability 
corresponding  in  part  to  its  capital,  which  consists  of 
certain'  assets.  The  capital  stock  is  a  liability  of  the  cor- 
poration to  its  owners,  the  shareholders. 

But  the  capital  need  not  be  exactly  equal  in  value  to 
the  capital  stock.  At  the  commencement  of  the  business, 
if  the  shareholders  pay  into  the  corporation  an  amount 
equal  to  the  par  value  of  the  shares  they  take,  it  will  be. 
But  the  prosecution  of  the  business  for  which  the  cor- 
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poration  was  organized  will  cause  the  capital  to  diverge 
in  value  from  the  par  value  of  the  capital  stock.  Every 
profitable  business  transaction  will  increase  the  capital, 
and  every  unprofitable  one  will  decrease  it.  Whenever 
the  capital  of  the  business  exceeds  its  capital  stock,  a 
"surplus"  appears.  Whenever  it  falls  below  the  capital 
stocky  a  ''deficiency"  arises.  So  that  the  surplus  is 
merely  the  excess  of  the  capital  or  net  investment  in  the 
corporate  business  over  the  par  value  of  its  capital  stock. 

A  surplus  may  arise  in  many  ways.  By  fortunate 
speculation,  by  selling  the  corporation's  securities — i.e., 
its  bonds  and  stocks — ^at  a  premium,  etc.  The  most 
important  source  of  the  smplus,  and  the  source  which 
is  commonly  in  mind  in  speaking  of  the  term,  is  the 
prosecution  of  the  corporation's  legitimate  business;  i.e., 
"ciurrent  earnings."  We  usually  think  of  the  surplus  as 
"undivided  profits." 

The  surplus,  then,  is  capital  which  is  not  represented 
by  capital  stock.  It  is,  nevertheless,  owned  by  the  share- 
holders in  the  corporation.  A  share  of  stock,  the  par 
value  of  which  is  $100,  does  not  mean  merely  that  its 
holder  has  invested  $100  in  the  corporation  or  that,  in 
event  of  a  dissolution,  he  would  be  entitled  to  $100  of  its 
property;  but,  if  there  are  a  thousand  such  shares,  it 
means  that  the  holder  of  one  share  is  entitled  to  one  one- 
thousandth  part  of  the  entire  capital  of  the  corporation. 
If  this  turned  out  to  be  $125,000, — i.e.,  if  there  were  a 
"surplus"  of  $25,000,— each  share  would  be  worth  $125. 
Thus  ownership  in  the  capital  stock  carries  with  it  a  pro- 
portional ownership  in  the  corporation's  surplus. 

How  may  this  surplus  be  distributed  to  the  stockholders? 
One  obvious  method  is  to  declare  a  dividend  equal  to  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  surplus,  and  pay  this  in  cash.  The 
surplus  is  thus  distributed  in  part  to  the  stockholders  in 
every  cash  dividend  which  the  corporation  declares,  and 
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in  every  such  dividend  there  is  a  direct  distribution  of 
the  company's  assets.  But  it  is  claimed  that  a  stock 
dividend  or  a  privileged  subscription  accomplishes  the 
same  result. 

The  effect  of  a  privileged  subscription  may  best  be  in- 
troduced by  first  considering  the  effect  of  a  stock  dividend. 
The  latter  consists  in  a  distribution  of  the  company's 
capital  stock  to  its  shareholders  without  any  retiun  to  the 
corporate  treasiuy  from  them, — a  free  distribution  of  cap- 
ital stock.  A  cash  dividend  involves  a  distribution  to  the 
shareholders  of  a  part  of  the  company's  capital,  and  there- 
fore of  a  part  of  its  surplus.  A  stock  dividend,  on  the 
other  hand,  nominally  increases  the  corporation's  liability 
to  its  shareholders  without  increasing  its  assets,  and  thereby 
causes  the  surplus  as  such  to  disappear.  There  is  in  this, 
however,  in  so  far  as  the  immediate  effect  is  concerned,  no 
distribution  of  the  company's  assets  to  its  shareholders. 
Indeed,  the  assets  and  the  corporate  capital,  which  is  the 
important  point  in  this  connection,  are  left  just  as  they 
were  before  the  stock  dividend  was  declared.  The  only 
change  has  been  that  the  capital  of  the  corporation  has 
become  more  fully  represented  by  its  counterpart,  the 
capital  stock.  In  other  words,  the  surplus  has  been  cap- 
italized. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  sense  in  which  the 
stock  dividend  does  distribute  the  surplus,  although  this 
distribution  is  indirect.  The  new  stock  which  is  issued 
in  this  way  carries  with  it  the  same  dividend  privileges  that 
attach  to  the  old  stock.  Hence  the  dividend  per  share 
of  stock  remaining  the  same,  the  virtual  effect  of  a  free 
distribution  of  capital  stock  is  to  increase  the  total  divi- 
dend and  raise  the  rate  of  dividend  on  the  basis  of  the  old 
stock.  This  increase  in  the  total  dividend  must  be  paid 
either  out  of  current  earnings  from  the  accumulated  sur- 
plus or  "out  of  capital."    In  this  sense  the  stock  divi- 
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dend  effects  a  distribution  of  a  company's  surplus,  but 
it  does  not  involve  a  direct  distribution  of  corporate  assets 
or  of  surplus. 

So  much  for  the  stock  dividend.  There  are  three  cases 
in  the  extension  of  a  stock  privilege;  namely,  the  privilege 
may  be  extended  at  par,  below  par,  or  above  par.  In 
every  case,  like  the  stock  dividend,  the  privileged  sub- 
scription attends  an  increase  in  the  capital  stock  of  the 
corporation;  but,  imlike  the  stock  dividend,  this  increase 
in  the  capital  stock  is  accompanied  by  an  mcrease  in  the 
assets  of  the  corporation,  and  hence  of  its  capital.  The 
stock  dividend  caused  a  disappearance  of  the  surplus,  as 
such,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  was  capitalized.  If 
a  stock  privilege  is  extended  below  par,  the  surplus  will 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  discount  at  which 
the  new  stock  is  issued. 

Thus  suppose  that  a  company's  capital  is  $125,000,- 
000  and  its  capital  stock  is  $100,000,000,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  $25,000,000.  If  100,000  new  shares  are  issued  and 
offered  to  the  stockholders  at  $80,  the  capital  will  be  in- 
creased $8,000,000  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  $10,- 
000,000  in  the  capital  stock.  The  net  result  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  surplus  to  the  extent  of  $2,000,000,  the  amount 
of  the  discount  on  the  new  shares. 

If  the  privilege  is  extended  at  par,  the  surplus  will  not 
be  affected.  Thus,  in  the  above  illustration,  if  the  new 
shares  had  been  offered  at  $100  instead  of  $80,  the  capital, 
as  well  as  the  capital  stock,  would  have  been  increased 
by  $10,000,000  and  the  excess  of  the  former  over  the  latter 
would  have  remained  at  $25,000,000;  that  is,  since  the 
assets  increase  equally  with  the  capital  stock,  the  surplus, 
which  is  the  excess  of  the  capital  over  the  capital  stock, 
remains  the  same.  In  like  manner,  if  the  privilege  had 
been  extended  at  a  figure  above  par, — at,  say,  $125, — 
the   cash  receipts  would  have  exceeded  the  increase  in 
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the   capital   stock,  and   the  surplus   would  have  been 
increased. 

In  only  the  first  case,  then, — ^namely,  the  issuance  of 
the  new  stock  at  a  discount, — is  there  a  reduction  in  the 
surplus.  This,  however,  does  not  involve  a  direct  dis- 
tribution of  the  company's  assets  to  its  stockholders; 
but,  as  in  the  stock  dividend,  the  surplus,  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  disappears,  is  merely  capitalized.  This  anal- 
ogy between  the  privileged  subscription  and  the  stock 
dividend,  too,  holds  only  in  the  case  in  which  the  new 
stock  wafi  offered  to  the  shareholders  at  a  discount. 

But,  like  the  stock  dividend,  again,  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  the  privileged  subscription  involves  an  indirect 
distribution  of  assets.  This  arose  in  the  former  because 
the  increase  in  the  corporation's  capital  stock  carried 
with  it  an  increased  claim  for  dividends  without  an  in- 
crease in  the  investment,  and  therefore  in  the  company's 
dividend-earning  power.  But,  even  where  the  invest- 
ment in  the  corporate  business  is  correspondingly  increased, 
this  will  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  a  proporiianate 
increase  in  the  earning  power  of  the  corporation.  The 
"law  of  diminishing  returns"  will  begin  to  operate  after 
a  certain  point  has  been  reached  in  the  development  of 
a  railway  system,  after  which  further  outlays  of  capital 
will  not  bring  corresponding  increased  earnings.  Hence, 
even  though  a  company  issues  its  new  stock  at  par,  there 
is  still  this  sense  in  which  its  surplus  may  be  said  thereby 
to  be  indirectly  distributed  to  its  stockholders. 

There  is  a  last  sense  in  which  the  privileged  subscription 
may  involve  an  indirect  distribution  of  the  company's 
surplus,  which  may  be  illustrated  as  follows:  Suppose  that 
a  corporation  whose  stock  commands  a  high  premixun 
in  the  market  wishes  to  raise  $10,000,000,  and  that  to 
procure  these  funds  it  issues  100,000  new  shares  at  par 
when,  by  offering  them  in  the  open  market,  it  could  have 
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sold  them  at  $125,  and  thus  obtained  the  desired  funds 
by  issuing  only  80,000  shares  The  extra  20,000  shares 
which  the  corporation  chose  to  issue  to  its  stoc|^olders 
may,  in  a  sense,  be  said  to  carry  with  them  an  imnecessary 
increase  in  claims  for  dividends,  and  thus  involve  a^ 
indirect  distribution  of  the  company's  surplus. 

With  the  raUway  companies  that  follow  this  practice, 
however,  this  course  is  not  considered  imnecessary.  These 
privileges,  by  furnishing  the  stockholders  with  unusual 
opportimities  for  gain,  serve  to  keep  the  company's  stocks 
out  of  the  market,  to  hold  the  stockholders  to  the  com- 
pany, and  prevent  that  ever-shifting  personnel  of  the  share* 
holding  body  which  is  so  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  railway  system.  A  stockholding  body  whose  per- 
aannd  is  rapidly  changing  is  likely  to  have  only  a  tem- 
porary and  passing  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  corpo- 
ration. The  policy  of  such  a  company  is  likely  to  be 
determined  by  the  momentary  interests  of  its  stock- 
holders, and  vacillating  rather  than  farnsighted  and  con- 
sistent. For  this  reason,  as  is  maintained  by  Pl^ident 
Stu3rvesant  Fish  of  the  Illinois  Central,  these  stock  privi- 
leges are  really  necessary. 

To  simi  up,  neither  the  stock  dividend  nor  the  privi- 
leged subscription  involves  a  direct  distribution  of  a  cor- 
poration's surplus,  but  at  most  represents  merely  its  capi- 
talization, in  whole  or  in  part.  Both  indirectly  may  in- 
volve a  distribution  of  the  company's  surplus  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  accompanied  by  increased  claims  for  divi- 
dends without  a  proportionate  •  increase  in  the  earning 
power  of  the  corporation;  that  is,  the  only  way  in  which 
either  device  may  distribute  a  company's  surplus  is 
through  a  virtual  increase  in  the  dividend  rate,  the  first 
of  the  three  methods  mentioned  by  Professor  Meade. 

The  second  of  the  two  questions  is  this:  Is  the  privi- 
leged subscription  a  method  of  watering  stock?    There 
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are  varioufi  meaningB  attached  to  the  term  ''watered 
stock."  With  some  a  company's  stock  is  watered  when 
its  capital  stock  exceeds  its  original  investment;  with 
others,  when  the  capital  stock  exceeds  the  cost  of  dupli- 
cating the  company's  property.  In  this  view  a  corporar 
tion's  capital  stock  might  contain  no  ''water"  at  one  time, 
but  through  a  fall  in  the  cost  of  producing  it43  properties, 
"water"  would  creep  into  its  capitalization,  although 
not  an  additional  share  had  been  issued  nor  an  asset  sold 
or  destroyed.  Again,  stock  becomes  watered  if  its  value 
in  the  market  falls  below  par. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  stock-watering,  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  distinguish  two  distinct  cases:  namely, 

(1)  the  procedure  at  the  time  the  corporation  is  organized; 

(2)  the  effect  upon  the  capitalization  of  various  influ- 
ences, such  as  cheapening  cost  of  production  or  changes 
in  the  market  value  of  corporate  properties  which  come 
in  subsequent  to  the  organization  of  the  company.  How- 
ever various  the  opinions  concerning  the  effect  of  the 
second  set  of  influences  may  be,  it  will  be  generally  ad- 
mitted that  in  the  organization  of  a  corporation,  if  the 
value  of  the  property  and  cash  paid  in  does  not  equal 
the  par  value  of  the  shares  issued,  we  have  a  case  of  stock- 
watering.  It  will  also  be  admitted  that,  if  the  value  of 
the  property  and  cash  paid  into  the  corporate  treasury 
in  exchange  for  its  capital  stock  does  equal  the  par  value 
of  the  shares  issued,  we  do  not  at  that  time  have  a  case  of 
stock-watering.  The  capital — i.e.,  the  net  investment — 
increases  equally  with  the  capital  stock.  This  is  the 
criterion  which  the  ordinary  man  has  in  mind  in  passing 
judgment  upon  such  a  transaction. 

It  will  further  be  agreed  that,  if  at  any  time  subsequent 
to  the  company's  organization  stock  is  issued,  but  paid 
for  at  less  than  its  par  value,  another  cajse  of  stock-watering 
arises.    The  corporate  capital  has  not  increased  equally 
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with  the  capital  stock.  On  the  other  hand,  if  new  stock 
10  issued  and  paid  for  at  or  above  its  par  value,  this  trans- 
action does  not  involve  stock-watering.  The  corporate 
capital,  or  investment,  has  increased  equally  with  its 
capital  stock.  This  is  the  criterion  by  which  the  aver- 
age man  judges  the  e£fect  of  an  increase  of  stock; 
namely,  Has  the  capital,  or  investment,  in  the  corpora- 
tion increased  at  an  equal  pace  with   its  capital  stock? 

Applying  this  criterion  to  the  stock  dividend,  we  should 
find  that  that  device  always  involved  a  watering  of  stock; 
for  it  always  consists  in  an  increase  in  the  company's 
capital  stock  without  any  increase  whatever  in  its  capital, 
or  investment.  The  stock  dividend  may  have  one  of 
three  objects.  It  is  sometimes  declared  instead  of  a  cash 
dividend.  Thus  many  times  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Reading  Railroad,  when  lai^  profits  were  being  made, 
but  when  the  company  needed  these  funds  for  extensions 
and  increased  equipment,  instead  of  paying  out  cash,  it 
distributed  dividends  in  scrip  which  was  convertible  into 
new  stock.  This  saved  the  trouble  of  paying  out  cash  and 
then  taking  it  in  again,  also  saving  considerable  time 
which  might  have  been  lost  in  tr3ring  to  sell  new  stock  in 
the  market.  In  other  cases  the  stock  dividend  may  be 
used  as  a  method  of  concealing  the  fact  that  dividends 
are  really  not  being  earned.  In  such  cases  the  officials 
declare  a  dividend  as  usual,  but,  as  in  the  preceding  case, 
annoimce  that  the  cash  is  needed  for  new  equipment  or 
for  other  purposes,  and  offer  scrip  or  stock  instead. 

The  second  object  of  a  stock  dividend  is  to  capitalize 
the  accumulated  surplus.  The  surplus  has  been  defined 
above  as  the  excess  of  the  capital,  or  investment,  in  a  cor- 
porate business  over  the  par  value  of  its  capital  stock.  It 
is  the  part  of  the  capital  which  is  not  represented  by  capi- 
tal stock.  But  it  is  represented  on  the  corporate  books 
by  a  fictitious  liability  termed  the  '^  surplus   account.'' 
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When  the  surplus  is  capitalized  by  means  of  free  distri- 
bution of  stock  to  the  shareholders,  this  ''surplus  account'' 
is  wiped  out  and  an  increase  in  the  "  capital  stock  account " 
substituted  for  it.  Occasionally  a  stock  dividend  is  de- 
clared when  there  is  neither  an  accumulated  surplus  nor 
a  simi  of  net  profits  from  which  to  pay  a  dividend.  In 
such  a  case  the  purpose  is  either  to  conceal  this  lack  of 
profits  or  purely  to  inflate  the  capitalization  for  specular 
tive  or  other  purposes. 

The  stock  dividend  is  always  a  method  of  watering 
stock.  Not  so  the  privileged  subscription.  A  privilege 
which  is  offered  below  par  does,  as  seen  above,  involve 
stock-watering.  Thus  in  1900  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company  offered  new  stock  to  its  shareholders  at  $80; 
but  in  this  case  the  new  stock  would  not  have  brought 
more  than  $75  if  it  had  been  sold  on  the  market.  Another 
notable  instance  of  privileges  offered  below  par  was  the 
Great  Northern  privilege  of  1898,  to  which  attention  was 
called  in  Table  IV.  above.  For  some  time  the  Great 
Northern  management  had  been  advancing  funds  for 
construction  purposes  out  of  its  own  earnings  to  the 
Seattle  &  Montana,  a  subsidiary  company.  These  fimds 
formed  a  legitimate  surplus  to  the  Great  Northern;  and, 
when  in  1898  the  Seattle  &  Montana  Company  gave  the 
Great  Northern  its  bonds  in  return,  the  latter  company 
declared  a  bond  dividend.  But,  instead  of  distributing 
these  bonds  themselves  to  its  stockholders,  the  Great 
Northern  Company  increased  its  own  stock  100  per  cent., 
and  offered  the  new  shares  at  par  to  the  holders  of  record. 
In  payment  for  this  new  stock  the  Great  Northern  share- 
holders were  credited  by  that  company  with  40  per  cent, 
of  their  subscription  price  on  account  of  the  Seattle  & 
Montana  bonds  which  the  Great  Northern  Company 
retained  in  its  treasury,  and  only  the  remaining  60  per 
cent,  of  the  subscription  price  was  paid  in  cash.    In 
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other  words,  the  Great  Northern  Bailway  Company 
declared  a  dividend  in  bonds,  and  paid  it  in  stock. 

This  transaction  was  equivalent  to  a  stock  dividend 
of  40  per  cent,  and  a  privil^ed  subscription  of  60  per 
cent,  of  recorded  holdings  at  par.  For  although,  as  the 
management  claimed,  the  funds  which  had  been  advanced 
to  the  Seattle  &  Montana  Company  would  otherwise  have 
been  paid  out  in  dividends,  and  the  40  per  cent,  credited 
upon  the  stockholders'  subscriptions  merely  compensated 
them  for  dividends  to  which  they  had  been  entitled,  but 
which  they  had  foregone,  nevertheless  these  fimds  had 
been  put  into  the  company's  surplus;  and  in  this  transac- 
tion itself  the  capital  stock  was  increased  40  per  cent, 
without  any  increase  in  the  company's  assets  or  capital 
to  correspond.  This  last  consideration  is  the  criterion, 
and  in  this  Ulustration  we  have  a  genuine  case  of  stock- 
watering. 

Stock  privileges  that  are  offered  below  par  are,  how- 
ever, few  in  number.  Most  privileges  are  offered  at  par, 
while  a  few,  like  the  recent  privilege  extended  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  tp  its  stockholders,  are  offered  at  a 
premiiun.  In  neither  of  these  two  cases,  according  to  our 
criterion,  is  stock-watering  involved. 

The  effect  of  a  stock  dividend  is  always  to  reduce  the 
proportion  of  assets  to  liabilities,  since  the  two  are  not 
correspondingly  increased.  The  effect  of  a  stock  privi- 
lege, on  the  other  hand,  is  sometimes  to  decrease  this 
proportion,  sometimes  to  increase  it.  This  is  especially 
true  if  the  stock  is  offered  at  par;  for,  if  the  system  has 
been  over-capitalized,  every  new  share  issued  at  or  above 
par  tends  to  equalize  the  investment  and  the  nominal 
capitalization,  and  the  same  applies  to  a  system  that  has 
been  under-capitalized.  Thus,  if  the  investment  in  a 
railway  system  was  $90,000,000  and  the  capital  stock 
issued  was  $100,000,000,  the  investment  was  $90  per 
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share.  If  now  250,000  new  shares  are  offered  at  par, 
the  investment  becomes  $115,000,000  and  the  nominal 
capital  $125,000,000,  representing  an  investment  of  $92 
per  share.  Here,  in  an  over-capitalized  system,  the  average 
investment  per  share  is  raised  by  $2.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  investment  had  been  $125,000,000  and  the  capital 
stock  $100,000,000,  the  investment  would  have  been  $125 
per  share;  and,  with  the  'increase  of  250,000  shares  at 
par,  the  average  would  be  reduced  to  $120  per  share. 

While  the  privilege  which  is  offered  at  or  above  par 
cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  said  to  constitute  stock- 
watering,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  efficient  method  of 
concealing  the  real  earnings  of  a  railway  system.  In  the 
first  place  the  size  of  the  returns  from  this  source  is  not 
generally  known.  In  the  second  place,  since  these  privi- 
leges are  usually  offered  at  or  above  par,  the  fact  is  lost 
sight  of  that  there  is,  in  a  sense,  as  shown  above,  an 
unnecessary  increase  in  the  claims  upon  the  company  to 
pay  dividends.  But  since,  as  stated  above,  the  tendency 
of  this  kind  of  privilege  is  towards  the  equalization  of 
the  investment  in  the  system  with  its  capitalization,  this 
second  consideration  loses  importance. 

Thus,  while  the  stock  dividend  will  always  be  opposed 
as  a  method  of  stock-watering,  the  privileged  subscrip- 
tion, so  long  as  the  privileges  are  not  accorded  at  a  figure 
below  par,  will  be  recognized  as,  on  the  whole,  a  legiti- 
mate method  of  increasing  the  capital  stock  and  obtain- 
ing funds  for  the  piuposes  of  corporate  expansion.  This 
method  is  unquestionably  legal;  and,  as  long  as  the  in- 
vestment increases  equally  with  the  capitalization,  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  any  serious  opposition  to  its  use. 

Thomas  WarneJr  MrrcHELL. 

Univsbsitt  of  Pbnnstlvania. 
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A  PLANTATION  EXPERIMENT.^ 

In  a  paper  on  ''The  N^ro  in  the  Yazoo-Mississippi 
Delta/'  read  at  the  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Economic  Association,'  I  briefly  touched  upon  the 
conduct  of  a  plantation  in  which  I  was  interested.  Because 
of  a  certain  degreee  of  novelty  attaching  to  some  of  the 
featiures  which  characterized  the  business  relation^  be- 
tween the  plantation  management  and  its  negro  labor,  I 
felt  justified  in  referring  to  these  transactions  as  an  "  ex- 
periment/' It  is  to  a  discussion  of  this  experiment,  six 
years  after  its  inception,  that  the  present  paper  is  chiefly 
addressed. 

An  adequate  supply  of  labor  is  the  first  essential  in  the 
business  of  raising  cotton.  To  secure  it  constitutes  the 
most  serious  problem  confronting  the  plantation  manage-, 
ment.  Not  for  forty  years  has  the  supply  equalled  the 
demand  in  the  alluvial  section  of  Mississippi.  Here  the 
negro  still  has  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  field  of  manual 
labor,  though  at  last  his  supremacy  has  been  threatened 
by  the  white  man.  So  great  is  the  annual  competition 
among  planters  for  negro  labor  that  the  latter  is  afforded 
opportunities  for  driving  bargains  superior  to  those  pos- 
seeaed  by  any  other  class  of  agriculturists  with  which  I  have 
any  acquaintance.  There  is  absolutely  no  fixed  basis 
among  planters  for  making  terms  with  labor,  and  in  con- 
sequence contracts  vary  through  a  wide  range  of  condi- 
tions. Any  negro  family,  though  it  consist  of  only  a  man 
and  his  wife,  and  have  not  a  dollar  on  earth,  will  be  taken 
into  partnership  with  the  planter;  for  that  is  the  real  nature 
of  the  share  contract.  Tlie  planter  will  locate  the  family 
for  the  year  in  a  comfortable  house,  on  its  proper  allotment 
of  as  good  land  as  can  be  found  in  America.    He  will  fur- 

iDonieith  Plantation  ia  in  Washington  County,  MiauMippi,  on  the  Sontham 
Railway. 

i  Waahington,  D.C.,  Deeember  27-90.  1901.  Papen  «md  Procetding;  pp.  286- 
278. 
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nifih  the  land  (whieh  includes  house,  fuel,  water,  and  garden 
free),  seed  to  plant  it,  and  team  and  implements  with  which 
to  cultivate  it.  This  is  the  planter's  part,  and  against  it 
the  n^ro  furnishes  his  labor,  and  agrees  to  make  and  gather 
the  crop.  The  two  divide  whatever  is  raised,  share  and 
share  alike.  In  addition  the  planter  suppUes  the  share- 
hand  with  food,  clothing,  tobacco,  medicine,  and  medical 
attention.  He  does  this  from  the  day  the  family  reaches 
the  plantation  until  the  day  it  decides  to  ''  move,"  or,  rather, 
until  the  planter  learns  of  such  decision.  He  hazards  his 
advances  upon  the  sole  security  of  the  crop,  and  looks  to 
the  negro's  share  for  his  reimbursement. 

In  the  paper  to  which  I  have  referred  I  made  this  state- 
ment: "There  is  scarcely  a  planter  in  all  this  territory  who 
would  not  gladly  make  substantial  concessions  for  an  as- 
sured tenantry.  I  do  not  mean  for  negroes  who  would 
stay  with  him  always,  and  never  take  advantage  of  an  op- 
{>ortimity  for  genuine  betterment,  but  merely  for  such  as 
would  remain  with  him  only  so  long  as  they  were  willing 
to  work  at  all  under  the  same  conditions,  and  should  re- 
ceive honest  and  considerate  treatment  at  his  hands.'' ^ 
I  would  to-day,  and  with  all  possible  emphasis,  reiterate 
the  assertion  of  three  years  ago. 

It  was  to  the  desire  and  hope  of  building  up  some  such 
''assured  tenantry"  that  our  experiment  largely  owed  its 
inception.  Its  salient  features  were:  uniformity  of  tenant 
system,  all  land  being  rented  at  a  fixed  cash  rental;  the 
sale  of  stock,  implements,  and  wagons  to  tenants  upon 
exceptionally  favorable  terms;  the  exercise  of  proper  super- 
vision over  the  crop;  the  use  of  a  contract  defining  in  de- 
tail the  undertakings  of  each  party;  the  handling  and  dis- 
position of  the  gathered  crop  by  the  plantation  manage- 
ment. Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  motives 
behind  aU  this.  There  was  nothing  philanthropic  about 
it.  It  was  a  business  proposition,  pure  and  simple,  but 
certainly  one  with  two  sides  to  it.  The  plan  was  to  select 
a  number  of  negro  families,  offer  them   the  best  terms 

1  Papen  and  Proeteding;  pp.  2A9,  260. 
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and  mcNst  advantageous  tenant  relation,  and  so  handle 
them  and  their  aflfairs  as  to  make  them  reach  a  condition 
approaching  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  independence. 
The  hope  was  that,  having  accomplished  this  purpose,  we 
would  thereby  also  have  in  large  measure  solved  the 
labor  problem,  having  attached  to  the  plantation  by  ties 
of  self-interest  a  sufficient  number  of  these  independent 
renters  to  make  us  in  turn  measurably  independent  of  the 
general  labor  situation.  The  problem  before  us  was  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  these  people  the  means  of  acquiring 
something  for  themselves,  and  then,  in  every  instance  of 
deficient  individual  initiative,  by  proper  supervision  make 
them  acquire  it. 

The  principal  statistical  features  of  the  experiment 
during  the  five-year  period  which  witnessed  its  beginning 
and  its  practical  abandonment  may  be  thus  summarized.^ 
We  brought  to  the  plantation,  at  the  close  of  the  season  of 
1898,  30  new  families,  and  began  the  first  year,  1899,  with 
a  total  of  58.  On  1,064  acres  of  cotton  land  we  made 
but  459  bales  of  500  pounds  average,  a  family  average 
of  7.9  bales.  The  average  price  received  was  7.50  cents 
per  pound;  and  the  entire  crop,  cotton  and  seed,  brought 
$21,663.88,  or  a  family  average  of  $373.51.  Of  the  families 
on  the  place,  26,  or  44.8  per  cent.,  left  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
We  moved  in  27  families,  and,  with  the  59  which  the  addi- 
tion gave  us,  cultivated  1,048  acres  of  cotton  in  1900.  The 
crop  was  817  bales,  or  13.8  per  family.  It  sold  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  9.94  cents,  and  with  its  seed  brought  $47,541.66. 
This  was  an  average  cash  product  value  of  $805.79  per 
family.'  The  number  of  families  who  left  the  place  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  13,  or  22  per  cent,  of  the  total.    We 

iTlia  nombar  of  penons  to  the  avenco  family  ranains  praotioally  stationary 
at  about  8.7.    See  Pap&n  and  Proetedino$,  p.  960. 

>Tbe  **eaih  product"  value  must  not  be  oonfund  with  the  total  erop  vahie 
ehown  for  thia  year  in  **The  Negro  in  the  Delta,"  nor  the  total  aereage  given  then 
with  the  cotton  acreage  shown  above.  It  may  be  ein;>lained  that  the  number  of 
families  given  in  the  previous  paper,  61,  included  S  occupying  someidutt  anom- 
alous tenant  relations,  who  have  been  omitted  here.  The  number  of  bales  given 
hers — 817 — is  correct,  instead  of  818,  as  shown  in  the  other  paper.  Paptn  and 
ProcMdinot,  p.  260. 
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secured  15  new  ones,  and  had  on  the  place  61  families  in 
1901.  We  had  this  year  in  cotton  1,348  acres,  and  raised 
1,270  bales,  20.8  to  the  family.  At  an  average  price  of 
7.90  cents  for  the  cotton  this  crop,  including  seed,  realized 
$60,742.04,  being  $906.77  per  family.  We  lost  16  famiUes 
this  year,  26.2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  force,  and  moved  in 
24  new  squads,  which  gave  us  69  for  1902.  The  latter  year 
we  raised  1,131  bales  of  cotton  on  1,341  acres.  Seed  and 
cotton  brought  $54,593.26,  the  average  price  for  the  latter 
being  8.08  cents  per  poimd.  The  average  product  of  cotton 
was  16.4  bales  per  family,  the  average  value  of  cotton  and 
seed  $791.20.  At  the  end  of  the  year  we  lost  17  families, 
24.6  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  moved  in  23  for  the  following 
year.  This  gave  us  75  squads  for  1903.  We  cultivated 
1,392  acres  of  cotton,  and  raised  741  bales,  9.8  to  the  family. 
This  brought  11.77  cents  per  poimd,  the  cotton  and  seed 
selling  for  $53,627.73,  or  an  average  of  $713.70  per  family. 
At  the  close  of  the  season  31  families,  41.3  per  cent,  of  our 
working  force,  left  the  plantation.^ 

During  the  period  under  review  the  tenant  S3r8tem  of 
the  plantation  was  changed  from  an  exclusively  rent  basis 
to  just  as  nearly  an  exclusively  share  basis  as  it  was  possi- 
ble to  reduce  it.  In  the  first  two  years  the  entire  planta- 
tion was  in  the  hands  of  renters,  while  of  the  cotton  acreage 
in  1903  they  worked  but  54.6  per  cent.,  and  produced  but 
45.3  per  cent,  of  the  crop.  This  has  been  stiU  further  re- 
duced, and  of  a  total  cultivated  acreage  of  1,677  in  1904 
they  worked  but  466  acres,  or  less  than  30  per  cent.  The 
number  of  families  on  the  place  increased  from  58  to  75 
during  this  period;  the  number  renting  fell  from  68  to  36, 
a  decline  in  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  from  100  to  48. 
Here,  again,  the  renters  lost  still  further  in  1904,  falling  to 
30  families  out  of  79,— a  decline  to  less  than  38  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  In  1899  they  held  73  head  of  work  stock, 
94.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  on  the  place.    This  fell 

1  Tb0  above  flgares  and  otlian  of  mofe  or  lea  inteirait  in  oonneotioii  with  tliia 
diMiUBkm  mra  giTen  in  »  Ubl*  Appended  to  thia  artiele.'  For  aid  in  eompQins 
the  dnt»  I  wiaii  to  aolmowledce  my  great  indebtednsM  to  my  boeineM  aaiociate, 
Mr.  Julian  H.  Fort. 
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to  60  head  in  1903,  which  was  but  47.6  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
Here,  too,  there  has  been  another  decline,  the  60  in  1903 
having  fallen  to  but  23  in  1904. 

But  the  story  of  the  decline  of  the  renter  on  Dunleith 
Plantation — of  the  failure  to  accomplish  what  was  at  least 
hoped  for  under  the  S3n3tem  inaugurated  in  1899 — cannot 
be  told  in  any  statistical  display,  nor  can  the  reasons  which 
compelled  the  abandonment  of  the  experiment  be  set  forth 
in  a  column  of  figures.  Back  of  the  inception  of  the  scheme 
was  the  desire  to  create  a  satisfied  and  satisfactory  force  of 
reasonably  permanent  tenants.  Not  that  we  were  ever 
sanguine  enough  to  hope  to  have  them  aU  in  this  category. 
We  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  group  of  50  per  cent, 
of  the  total,  or  even  with  less.  It  was  hoped  to  accomplish 
our  object  by  a  direct  appeal  to  self-interest.  We  demon- 
strated our  ability  to  make  independent,  property-owning 
families  out  of  poverty-stricken  material.  These  families 
in  turn  demonstrated  the  fact  of  their  independence  by 
severing  relations  with  us  almost  as  promptly  as  we  put 
them  on  their  feet.  After  the  termination  of  three  years 
we  had  begun  to  feel  reasonably  certain  that  even  the  most 
practical  appeal  we  could  make  to  radicaUy  improved 
material  welfare  would  be  generaUy  overcome  by  an  ap- 
parently instinctive  desire  to  "move."  After  the  experi- 
ence of  five  years  we  were  quite  satisfied  of  our  entire  in- 
capacity to  make  the  average  plantation  negro  realize  the 
remotest  causal  relation  between  stability  and  prosperity. 

We  were  not  surprised  to  have  26  families  leave  us  the  first 
year,  nor  were  we  especially  concerned  over  the  departure 
of  13  the  second.  It  was  not  alone  the  number  who  left 
us  each  year,  but  likewise  the  increasing  annual  drain  on 
the  property  involved  in  their  departure  that  forced  us  to 
realize  the  utter  impossibility  as  a  business  proposition  of 
continuing  our  general  system.  In  operating  a  planta- 
tion, stock  and  implements  rank  with  labor  as  necessary 
complements.  A  cardinal  feature  of  our  plan  involved  the 
placing  of  the  first  two  essentials  in  the  hands  of  the  latter. 
If  the  labor  could  be  depended  upon  to  remain  on  the 
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property  under  normal  conditions  a  reasonable  average 
length  of  time,  this  result  would,  of  course,  have  been  merely 
incidental  to  a  successful  conclusion  of  the  experiment. 
If,  however,  the  laborers  proved  conclusively  that  they  could 
not  be  so  depended  upon,  then  to  have  continued  to  put 
the  business  at  their  mercy  by  giving  them  control  over 
everything  necessary  to  its  conduct  would  have  been  ex- 
tending a  foolhardy  invitation  to  ultimate  disaster.  It 
is  bad  enough  to  have  to  face  a  general  exodus  of  labor, 
but  such  a  contingency  becomes  doubly  serious  when  it 
involves  the  loss  of  stock  and  implements  as  well.  There 
are  on  the  plantation  to-day  but  two  head  of  work  stock 
that  were  there  in  1899.  What  has  transpired  graduaUy, 
and  without  serious  consequences,  might  easily  have  oc- 
curred in  a  single  year  with  disastrous  results,  had  we 
allowed  the  acquisition  of  stock  by  the  labor  to  proceed 
far  enough.  I  wish  it  understood  that  not  the  slightest 
obstacle  is  placed  in  the  way  of  a  tenant's  acquiring  imple- 
ments and  stock,  but  also  that  we  no  longer  seU  him  these 
things  on  long  time,  nor  do  we  otherwise  personally  en- 
courage their  purchase.  We  simply  endeavor  to  fill  the 
place  of  each  departing  renter  with  a  sharehand,  and  try 
to  confine,  such  renting  as  we  are  compeUed  to  do  to  such 
as  come  to  us  with  stock  of  their  own.  In  short,  we  are 
no  longer  engaged  in  the  altruistic  enterprise  of  convert- 
ing shiftless  and  empty-handed  negroes  into  desirable  and 
well-equipped  tenants  for  the  temporary  benefit  of  other 
planters. 

From  1899  to  1903,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  30 
new  families  brought  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  former 
year,  we  moved  in  124  families.  In  the  same  period  we 
lost  103.  Of  the  79  families  on  the  place  in  1904  but  8  were 
with  us  in  1899.  Of  the  103  who  have  left,  some  with  little, 
some  with  much,  not  one  has  become  an  owner  of  land. 
Most  have  simply  continued  as  tenants  elsewhere.  Many 
have  lost  what  they  carried  away,  and  have  become  share- 
hands  on  other  plantations.  Some  have  dropped  into  the 
ranks  of  day  laborers.    A  few  have  drifted  into  towns. 
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Let  me  illustrate  one  of  these  removals.  In  December, 
1900,  we  moved  in  a  crew  of  7  people.  They  aU  represented 
themselves  as  working  hands,  though  one  of  the  men  was 
over  sixty-five,  with  a  wife  past  sixty.  Their  entire  outfit 
consisted  of  a  horse,  worth  at  a  liberal  valuation  $50,  and  $58 
worth  of  miscellaneous  and  indescribable  household  effects. 
In  December,  1903,  while  riding  over  the  place  one  day, 
my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  procession  slowly  approach- 
ing me.  It  consisted  partly  of  two  wagons,  one  buggy, 
two  mules,  one  horse,  three  cows,  two  calves,  and  five 
dogs, — ^the  property  of  this  same  crew  of  seven.  In  addi- 
tion they  had  with  them  outside  wagons  enough  to  assist 
them  in  hauling  away  285  bushels  of  com,  $190  worth  of 
household  effects  (including  a  sewing-machine  for  each 
woman  and  a  gun  for  each  man),  and  a  half-dozen  crates 
of  hogs  and  several  of  poultry.  During  the  three  years 
they  had  paid  rent  and  accoimts  amounting  to  $4,168.96, 
had  received  in  cash  $747.85,  and  had  cash  paid  for  help 
in  their  crops  to  the  amount  of  $393.90.  Their  accoimts, 
of  course,  included  a  variety  of  purchases  in  addition  to 
their  living  expenses.  They  carried  away  $1,100  worth  of 
personal  property.  They  left  to  get  rid  of  the  supervision 
incident  to  plantation  management,  and  removed  a  short 
distance  to -the  property  of  a  non-resident,  and  secured  their 
advances  from  a  merchant.  In  November  last  I  learned 
that  the  head  of  the  squad  had  applied  to  a  neighboring 
planter  for  a  location  for  1905«  and  wanted  the  latter  to 
lift  a  debt  of  $1,000  for  him.* 

Of  those  who  have  left  I  have  said  that  it  was  not  so  much 
their  number  as  their  condition  that  concerned  us.  In 
this  connection  let  us  look  into  the  condition  of  the  thirty- 
one  families  who  left  us  at  the  close  of  1903.  It  may  sug- 
gest itself  to  some  that  the  single  illustration  just  given  can- 
not be  t3rpical  of  the  possible  consequences  of  the  removal 
of  a  large  niunber  of  renters  at  one  time,  but  that  it  is 

I  Since  the  above  was  put  in  print  this  eqnad  bas  retorned  to  ne.  to  make  a  erop 
the  present  year.  It  sarrandered  all  it  had,  save  household  effects,  to  its  merchant, 
and  in  addition  we  advanced  $76  to  eover  a  balance.  It  begina  where  it  started 
before,  with  nothing  and  this  time  will  work  on  shares. 
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ah  isolated  instance,  selected  to  prove  a  case.  A  study  of 
the  entire  group  of  families  who  left  that  same  year  will 
also  serve  as  a  reply.  Thirteen  of  these  families  were 
renters,  and  carried  with  them  the  following  personal  prop- 
erty:— 

25  head  of  stock 18,125.00 

9  wagons 860.00 

8  cows  and  calves 200.00 

Implements 825.00 

Household  effects 850.00 

1,400  bushels  of  corn 700.00 

85,360.00 

They  also  had  between  $800  and  $900  in  cash;  but,  as  this 
is  an  estimate  it  is  not  included.  One  of  these  families  had 
rented  23  acres  of  land,  and  had  been  paid  a  cash  balance 
of  $659.60.  Another  rented  25  acres,  and  drew  a  cash 
balance  of  $734.72.  Of  the  31  families  18  were  sharehands, 
and  had  but  $360  worth  of  property,  and  that  in  the  shape 
of  household  effects.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the 
removal  of  the  13  renters  was  a  more  serious  matter  than 
the  loss  of  the  18  sharehands. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth  in  this  country,  but  I  have  always  believed  the 
wealth  of  the  American  negro  to  be  more  xmequally  shared 
than  that  of  any  other  class  of  our  population.  Of  course, 
these  figiures  are  too  insignificant  to  be  worth  anything 
whatever  in  this  connection,  nor  is  this  paper  concerned 
with  such  a  discussion.  The  remark  is  suggested,  however, 
by  a  glance  at  the  average  holdings  of  these  two  groups 
of  famiUes.  If  we  stop  with  the  statement  that  31  families 
owned  $5»720  worth  of  property,  we  have  the  very  fair 
showing  of  $184.51  per  family.  The  actual  distribution 
of  their  total  holdings,  however,  gives  the  renters  $412.30 
per  family,  and  the  sharehands  but  $20.  This  inequaUty 
holds  also  with  the  79  families  on  the  plantation  in  1904. 
They  own,  all  told,  $7,180  worth  of  property.  This  would 
be  $90.88  per  family.    An  analysis,  however,  shows  that 
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30  renters  own  S177.33  per  family,  or  $5,320  of  the  total 
(This  is  within  S40  of  the  exact  amount  taken  away  by  the 
13  renters  in  1903.)  Of  the  balance,  $1,120  is  held  by  12 
sharehands,  an  average  per  family  of  $93.33.  The  re- 
maining $740  is  made  up  of  a  distribution  of  $20  each  to 
37  sharehands,  solely  for  household  effects.  But  a  further 
anal3n3is  shows  a  stiU  more  striking  inequality.  The  8 
families  who  have  been  with  us  since  1899  constitute  but 
little  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  1904,  but  own 
more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  property.  They  own 
$4,375  worth,  or  $546.87  per  family. 

While  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  as  to  the  cash  rent 
tenancy  being  preferable,  from  the  laborer^s  standpoint, 
to  any  form  of  metayer,  yet  I  must  not  be  understood  as 
holding  that  all  the  advantages  by  any  means  accrue  to 
the  side  of  the  former  system.  Earlier  in  this  discussion 
I  gave  an  entirely  unexaggerated  statement  of  what  the 
planter  will  do  in  the  way  of  ''staking"  the  sharehand 
who  comes  to  him  with  a  capital  consisting  only  of  ability 
to  work.  Thanks  to  a  crop  hen  law  and  a  fertile  soil,  such 
a  man  can  secure  advances  in  my  section  of  the  country 
upon  the  sole  seciuity  of  the  crop  to  be  grown  by  him. 
He  has  the  advantage  over  the  renter  of  having  the  planter 
for  a  partner,  and  the  latter  takes  all  the  risk.  If  dis- 
aster overtake  him,  the  renter  may  lose  his  stock  and  im- 
plements, but  the  sharehand  operates  on  another's  capital. 
At  worst  he  can  lose  but  his  labor,  and  for  this  he  has  in  any 
possible  contingency  at  least  been  sheltered,  clothed,  and 
fed.  After  all,  the  net  results  to  the  tenant  depend  far 
more  upon  his  individual  efforts  and  upon  his  habits, 
whether  of  extravagance  or  economy,  than  upon  any  fixed 
features  incident  to  one  system  of  tenure  or  the  other. 
Upon  every  plantation  are  to  be  found  sharehands  who 
make  just  as  much  as  do  any  of  the  renters,  and  the  nature 
of  whose  tenant  relation  is  entirely  of  their  own  choosing. 
A  number  of  accounts  could  be  adduced  to  illustrate  the 
relative  results  of  the  two  systems,  but  the  personal  equa- 
tion is  so  large  a  factor  as  to  impair  the  value  of  bare  figures 
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for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  two  following  are  selected 
because  they  are  accounts  of  families  equal  in  all  essential 
respects.  They  are  for  1903,  and  are  condensed  as  much 
as  possible. 

Rbntbb:  18i  Acbbs  (15)  in  Cotton,  3  in  Cobn). 
IkbUa. 

Rent $129.50 

Merchandise 96.75 

Stock  feed 52.05 

Blacksmith,  doctor,  and  planting  seed 25.58 

Work  in  crop,  picking  and  ginning 42.60 

Cash 162.48 

$609.56 
CndOa. 

Net  proceeds  of  8  bales  of  cotton,  4,543  pounds,  and 

seed  from  same $609.56 

Sharbhand:    18  Acbbb  (16  in  Cotton,  2  in  Corn). 

Merchandise $91.85 

Work  in  crop,  picking  and  ginning 40.00 

Cash 196.40 

$328.25 
CredUs, 

One-half  net  proceeds  of  10  bales  of  cotton,  5,327 

pounds,  and  seed  from  same $328.25 

The  renter  made  75  bushels  of  com,  and  the  sharehand's 
half  of  his  was  25  bushels.  The  sharehand  made  333  pounds 
of  lint  cotton  per  acre,  the  renter  293  pounds.  The  latter 
was  27  pounds  above  the  plantation  average  for  the  year, 
and  73  pounds  above  the  average  yield  of  renters.  The 
sharehand's  yield  was  67  pounds  above  the  average  of  the 
plantation  and  15  pounds  below  the  average  sharehand's. 
The  renter  had  three  items  on  his  account  which  the  planter- 
has  to  provide  under  a  share  contract, — ^namely,  black- 
smith, stock  feed,  and  planting  seed.  The  sharehand  hap- 
pened to  have  no  doctor's  bill.  The  renter  drew  <4.90 
more  in  merchandise  than  the  sharehand,  but  received 
$33.92  lees  cash.    The  renter  owned  two  mules,  a  wagon, 
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and  implements,  which  may  be  said  to  have  represented  his 
operating  capital.  He  also  owned  a  buggy.  The  share- 
hand  operated  with  plantation  stock  and  implements,  but 
owned  a  riding  horse  and  a  cow. 

In  inmiediate  bearing  upon  our  experiment  and  as  illus- 
trating the  gradual  transition  from  a  rent  to  a  share  system, 
the  most  significant  figures  in  the  appended  table  are  those 
which  show  the  stock  owned  by  renters,  those  showing  the 
rented  acreage,  and  those  giving  the  number  of  families 
renting,  with  per  cent,  of  total  number.  There  are  other 
figures,  however,  of  more  or  less  interest  in  any  general 
discussion  of  plantation  economy.  Take  the  acreage  produc- 
tion of  lint  cotton,  for  example.  The  figures  show  a  range 
of  from  215  poimds  to  471,  and  iUustrate  the  fluctuations 
that  may  result  from  various  combinations  of  yield  and 
price.  Their  study  will  exhibit  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
business, — ^its  possibilities  and  its  iuizards.  The  most 
valuable  lesson  they  o£fer  is  the  heavy  advantage  shown 
to  follow  a  large  3deld  per  acre.^  In  the  figures  showing 
the  amount  of  cash  advanced  tenants  each  year  on  the  two 
accoimts  of  outside  work  in  making  their  crops  and  in  extra 
picking,  we  are  dealing  with  two  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  net  results  of  the  negro's  crop.  These  two 
items  are  shown  to  have  been  S4.52  for  each  bale  raised 
in  1902.  Even  if  equally  distributed,  this  would  have  im- 
posed an  average  charge  that  year  of  <74.17  per  family. 
But  the  amount  of  such  assistance  needed  or  demanded 
by  the  negro  varies  all  the  way  from  nothing  up  to  enough 
to  consiune  what  would  otherwise  be  handsome  profits. 
These  two  items  alone  during  this  five-year  period  would 
have  increased  the  cash  balances  to  our  tenants  in  the  total 
sum  of  $15,248.90. 

1  The  fluotuatkms  of  srield  «zhibitod  hen  mtn  undar  oonditions  wsO-ni^  abflo- 
IntalyumfonndurinctlMihreyMn,— -aavvinUMOiienapeotoff  wBAtli^  Oottoote 
eMentiiiny  >  "  wgathgr  crop,"  and  thw  truism  pointi  to  tha  fallaoy  of  moat  of  tha  d»» 
doetioiu  and  ipeeul»tiona  founded  upon  the  indioAted  shield  of  1004.  The  moil 
asMiied  oonflhukm  as  to  Ubor  end  other  eonditione,  end  the  most  eolwnnly  enp 
nonnoed  prediotion  for  ensuinc  years,  may  both  be  fenderod  abaurd  by  too  much,  or 
too  little,  rain  during  the  trowing  naaon,  by  two  moeh  while  the  erop  is  being 
aaredtor  by  a  killing  frost  too  late  in  the  4>ring,  or  one  too  early  in  the  faU. 
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The  transactions  between  the  planter  and  tenant  are  fre- 
quently utterly  devoid  of  any  approach  to  a  proper  busi- 
ness basis.  This  is  largely  on  account  of  the  character 
of  the  labor,  and  rests  partly  on  established  custom  and 
partly  on  the  competition  for  hands.  At  all  events,  out 
of  the  combination  of  causes  the  negro  manages  to  realise 
in  much  too  large  measure  for  his  own  good  the  gratification 
of  his  whims  and  pleasiires.  I  have  yet  to  know  of  one  so 
deeply  in  debt  or  so  far  behind  with  his  crop  as  to  cause  the 
least  hesitation  in  the  matter  of  demands  for  cash  for  the 
circus  or  excursion.  But  of  all  plantation  customs  the 
most  pernicious,  in  my  judgment,  is  that  of  advancing 
"Christmas  money.''  This  is  just  exactly  what  its  desig- 
nation implies.  It  is  never  asked  for  under  any  pretext 
of  being  devoted  to  some  legitimate  or  substantial  use.  It 
is  drawn  for  the  sole  and  express  pmrpose  of  promoting  the 
pleasures  of  the  holiday  season,  which  begins,  according 
to  the  recognized  plantation  calendar,  several  days  before 
the  25th  of  December,  and  terminates  several  days  after 
the  1st  of  January.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  dollar  of  such 
money  being  diverted  from  its  destined  aim.  It  is  spent 
in  various  and  sundry  ways,  according  to  the  individual 
estimate  of  what  constitutes  "a  good  time."  A  good  part 
goes  for  railroad  fare, — ^for  "riding  the  train";  the  saloon 
and  the  crap  table  receive  more  than  their  share;  some 
goes  for  cheap  finery  and  pinchbeck  jewelry.  We  tried  the 
experiment  of  putting  this  matter  on  a  business  basis  in 
1899.  In  consequence  there  was  no  "Christmas  money," 
but  we  have  put  out  our  share  since.  The  figures  show  the 
aggregate  amount  on  this  account  to  have  been  $3,034.70. 
This  may  seem  small,  but  it  should  be  considered  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  accompanying  figures,  showing  the  cash  bal- 
ances and  advances  during  this  same  month  each  year. 
They  show  that  in  December  during  the  five  years  there 
was  advanced  a  total  of  $7,990.63  in  addition  to  Christmas 
money.  The  items  are  placed  in  juxtaposition,  so  that  the 
significance  of  the  latter  annual  draft  and  waste  may  be 
the  more  readily  appreciated.    To  iUustrate  further  the 
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amount  of  cash  handled  by  the  negroeS;  the  table  also  shows 
tiie  cash  balances  and  advances  to  them  during  the  ginning 
season.  This  usually  begins  in  September,  and  runs  to 
January,  February,  or  March,  according  to  conditions. 
During  these  months  there  was  paid  our  negroes,  exclusive 
of  advances  while  the  crop  was  being  grown,  cash  to  the 
amount  of  $44,727.05,  an  average  of  $8,946.41  each  year. 

In  concluding  my  earlier  paper,  to  which  in  some  sense 
this  may  be  considered  a  second  and  final  chapter,  I  said  that 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  judge  fairly  the  e£fect  upon  our 
negro  labor  of  the  showing  at  that  time  exhibited.  I  may 
quote  this  statement:  ''To  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  on 
this  point,  at  least  five  jrears  would  be  required,  and  only 
such  tenants  as  removed  to  other  places  to  continue  the 
tenant  relation  could  be  considered  in  enumerating  the  re- 
movals. It  would  be  manifestly  imfair,  in  considering  the 
extent  and  influence  of  a  migratory,  restless  habit,  to  attrib- 
ute to  it  such  as  were  actuated  by  opportunity  and  desire 
to  purchase  land."  ^ 

We  have  before  us  an  exhibit  of  the  transactions  of  a 
somewhat  longer  period  than  the  one  suggested.  As  far 
as  possible,  it  is  confined  to  a  bare  statement  of  fact.  It 
is  entirely  competent  for  any  one  interested  in  the  subject 
to  study  the  data  presented  and  reason  to  his  own  conclu- 
sions. In  judging  how  far  it  might  be  safe  to  generalize 
from  a  single  plantation,  the  foUowing  suggestions  may 
with  some  possible  profit  be  borne  in  mind.  The  opera- 
tions cover  a  period  practically  of  six  years,  though  all  the 
crop  data  for  the  last  year  are  not  available.  The  humber 
of  families  covered  is  154,  and  of  individuals  affected  more 
than  1,600.  The  negroes  composing  these  families  came 
from  nearly  every  section  of  the  South,  every  Southern 
State  contributing,  with  the  exception  of  Texas  and  Florida. 
The  operations  extend  through  years  characterized  by 
extremes  both  of  3rield  and  price,  with  an  excellent  general 
average  of  each.  The  plantation  management  was  strongly 
biased  in  favor  of  the  rent  system  at  the  beginning  of  1899: 

iPapmrB  and  Froceedinat,  pp.  271, 272. 
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it  leans  as  strongly  towards  the  share  system  at  the  close 
of  1904.  The  relations  between  management  and  tenants 
have  been  uniformly  kindly  and  necessarily  most  intimate. 
In  the  main  the  families  have  been  of  good  class,  orderly, 
and  well  behaved,  but  one  homicide  having  occurred  among 
them  during  the  six  years.  No  one  of  the  103  families 
that  have  removed  has  undertaken  the  purchase  of  land. 
The  average  ago  of  the  heads  of  families  has  been  about 
forty  years.  Of  the  8  who  have  remained  on  the  place 
during  six  years,  4  are  over  sixty-five,  1  over  sixty,  2  over 
and  1  under  forty. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  suggestive  fact  which  these  opera- 
tions would  seem  to  establish  is,  stated  conservatively, 
that  the  attainment  of  a  prosperous  condition  by  the  plan- 
tation negro  does  not  influence  him  sufficiently  to  create 
an  attachment  for  the  local  environment  which  accom* 
plishes  his  material  betterment.  This  seems  to  me  true, 
unless  the  removals  from  such  environment  are  at  least  in 
some  considerable  measure  influenced  by  stronger  appeals 
to  intelligent  self-interest  than  are  o£Fered  by  the  condi<- 
tions  surroimding  the  initial  improvement.  This,  of  course, 
presumes  the  persistence  of  normal  and  friendly  relations 
between  tenant  and  management.  I  take  it  that  in  the 
case  before  us  we  are  justified  in  eliminating  at  the  outset, 
as  one  legitimate  occasion  of  removal,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  the  desire  to  become  a  land-owner,  inasmuch 
as  no  attempt  was  made  in  such  direction.  In  running 
down  the  list  of  recorded  causes  of  removal,  I  find  one,  and 
but  one,  that  can  be  placed  in  the  class  of  appeals  to  self- 
interest,  and  then  only  by  not  insisting  that  such  self-interest 
be  intelligent.  This  was  the  case  of  several  well-to-do 
renters  who  left  us  in  1902  because  they  were  o£Fered  a 
reduction  of  land  rent  of  one  dollar  per  acre  elsewhere. 
Upon  its  face  such  action  cannot  be  criticised.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  emphasized  the  operation  of  an  unfortunate  racial 
trait, — ^the  thoughtless  failure  to  distinguish  between  the 
simplest  forms  of  real  and  fictitious  advantage,  the  heedless 
pursuit  of  the  shadow  for  the  substance.    The  property- 
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to  which  these  people  removed  was  run  down,  its  houses 
were  scarcely  habitable,  its  drainage  was  poor,  and  there 
was  not  another  family  on  it  at  tbe  time.  The  reduced 
rent  was  a  concession  to  necessity,  yet  the  bait  was  seized 
as  eagerly  as  though  the  hook  were  not  visible  to  the 
foresight  even  of  a  child.  Within  a  few  weeks,  whether 
prompted  by  characteristic  vacillation  or  by  the  operation 
of  returning  conmion  sense,  I  do  not  imdertake  to  say, 
some  of  these  families  wanted  to  return  to  us. 

It  would  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  enumerate  the  various 
causes,  real  and  imaginary,  behind  the  change  of  abode  of 
the  hundred  and  odd  families  who  left  us  during  these  years. 
In  several  instances,  hands  left  because  we  were  unwilling 
to  advance  the  amount  of  '' Christmas  money"  to  which 
they  felt  themselves  entitled.  Some  departed  with  the 
rare  frankness  of  a  declaration  that  they  ''just  wanted  a 
change."  Family  troubles,  the  separation  of  husbands 
and  wives,  also  account  for  their  share.  Still  others  went 
because  of  alleged  dissatisfaction  with  the  contract  under 
which  they  had  successfuUy  been  brought  to  a  state  of  in- 
dependence.^ 

In  saying  that  I  have  long  since  abandoned  the  hope  of 
fathoming  the  processes  of  the  plantation  negro's  mind, 
I  have  "a  conscience  void  of  o£fence"  toward  these  people, 
to  whom  I  have  never  knowingly  been  guilty  of  an  imjust 
act  or  word.  I  mean  simply  to  give  expression  to  the  con- 
viction, speaking  of  the  average,  of  course,  and  not  of  the 
rare  exception,  that  their  actions  have  no  logical  or  rea- 
sonable basis,  that  they  are  notional  and  whimsical,  and 
that  they  are  controlled  far  more  by  their  fancies  than  by 
their  common  sense.  Not  that  the  negro  is  to  be  called 
upon  to  render  to  the  world  a  reason  for  his  every  act, — to 
account  to  his  critics  for  the  motives  behind  his  comings 
And  his  goings  upon  the  earth.  But  the  student  of  sociology 
And  economics  is  interested  to  discover  if  it  be  true,  as  is 

lln  Mllmc  Btof^,  our  oontraet  had  required  the  renter  to  plant  enoui^  oom 
io  proTide  suffioiant  feed.  After  a  number  had  paid  for'  their  mules,  they  ob- 
Jeoted  to  this  because  oom  Ss  not  a  cash  crop.  One  of  the  chances  incident  to  the 
•faandonment  of  our  experiment  was  the  disooniinuanoe  of  our  oomprehensiTe 
oontraot*  and  the  snbstitation  of  one  of  a  dosen  lines  in  the  simplest  possible  form 
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80  generally  stated,  that  a  certain  large  and  distinct  class  of 
the  world's  laboring  poulation  is  characterized  by  a  restless, 
migratory  tendency.  This  interest  attaches  to  the  general 
subject,  whether  the  concrete  iUustration  be  drawn  from 
the  fields  of  the  Southern  States,  from  the  diamond  mines 
of  Kimberley,  or  from  the  gold  workings  of  the  Rand.  The 
matters  and  results  treated  in  this  paper  merely  o£fer  cumu- 
lative evidence  to  the  correctness  of  a  largely  entertained 
conviction.  It  is  not  maintained  that  they  are  a  demon- 
stration. But  the  fact  does  stand  out  that,  in  the  matter 
of  building  up  a  group  of  reasonably  permanent  tenants, 
these  negroes  signally  failed  to  respond  to  the  influence  of 
the  most  favorable  economic  conditions  with  which  it  was 
possible  for  a  plantation  to  surroimd  them.  This  much  ta 
demonstrated,  and  I  account  for  it  in  two  ways:  first,  on 
the  hypothesis  of  a  migratory  instinct;  second,  on  that  of 
a  characteristic  easy-going  indolence,  which  seeks  freedom 
to  assert  itself,  and  chafes  under  restraints  which  measur- 
ably restrict  its  enjoyment.  The  negro  race,  in  the  mass, 
is  charged  with  numerous  faults  and  weaknesses.  It  is 
no  purpose  of  mine  to  discover  new  ones  or  to  magnify  the 
old.  I  but  give  utterance  to  a  sincerely  entertained  opin- 
ion, based  upon  many  years  of  close  personal  observation, 
when  I  say  that  these  traits  to-day  present  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  real,  general,  permanent  advancement  of 
the  race,  whether  in  this  country,  Africa,  or  the  West  Indies. 
I  have  read  a  great  deal  about  the  negro's  "love  of  home," 
and  have  heard  much  of  the  strength  of  his  ''local  attach- 
ment," but  in  a  not  imkindly  search  I  have  been  able  to 
discover  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  among  the  masses 
of  the  race.  To  my  mind  they  are  a  restless  people.  Ever 
seeking  change,  they  sometimes  wander  far  afield,  and  trav- 
erse the  boimdaries  of  States  in  its  pursuit.  Again,  like 
one  lost  in  a  forest,  they  move  but  in  a  narrow  circle,  yet 
always  in  the  same  vain,  aimless  quest.  They  have  been 
wanderers  since  emancipation  gave  free  play  to  native  in- 
stinct, and  I  do  not  see  how  a  love  of  heme,  in  the  real  sense, 
could  characterize  a  people  who  in  the  mass  know  so  little 
of  such  an  abode.    Certainly,  the  plantation  negro  changes 
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his  residence  far  too  often  for  his  children  to  form  local 
attachments  or  to  develop  anything  akin  to  such  a  senti- 
ment. I  have  often  been  impressed  with  the  peculiar  sig- 
nificance which  long  usage  has  attached  to  the  very  word 
"home"  among  these  people.  It  has  come  to  mean  no  more 
than  "house/'  and  the  two  are  synonymous  terms.  When 
the  plantation  negro  starts  out  in  quest  of  an  abiding 
place  for  another  year,  he  goes  in  search  of  another  "home." 

On  November  26  last  the  principal  of  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute gave  to  the  press  a  statement  which  has  been  very 
widely  reproduced  and  conmiented  upon.  It  recited  "the 
main  complaints  of  the  colored  people/'  given  to  him  "time 
and  time  again/'  as  explaining  their  preference  for  the 
"imcertain  existence"  of  cities  and  towns  to  "comparative 
prosperity  upon  a  farm."  I  give  them  in  full:  "Poor 
dwelling-houses,  loss  of  earnings  each  year  because  of  un- 
scrupulous employers,  high-priced  provisions,  poor  school- 
houses,  short  school  terms,  poor  school-teachers,  bad  treat- 
ment generally,  lynchings  and  whitecapping,  fear  of  the 
practice  of  peonage,  a  general  lack  of  police  protection, 
and  want  of  encouragement." 

There  is  no  intimation  here  of  any  possible  fault  or  fail- 
ing on  the  negro's  part.  Whether  or  not  the  really  effective 
causes  behind  the  urban  drift  observed  by  Mr.  Washington 
in  Georgia  are  essentially  different  from  those  behind  mi- 
grations from  place  to  place  in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  we 
need  not  stop  to  inquire.  My  only  suggestion  is  that  not 
one  charge  in  this  comprehensive  catalogue  was  ever  laid  at 
our  door,  yet  somehow  the  fact  of  local  drift  and  restless 
movement  stiU  remains  with  us  an  ever-present  reality. 
And  what  I  say  for  ourselves  I  can  say  likewise  for  scores 
of  others.  I  do  not  say  that  the  complaints  recited  are  not 
real  in  some  counties  of  the  South.  I  do  assert,  however, 
that  they  fail  to  cover  the  ground.  When  the  friend  of  the 
negro  masses  would  know  the  whole  truth  behind  the  forces 
which  to-day  most  militate  against  the  material  progress 
of  the  race,  he  must  go  deep  below  the  surface  of  troubles 
which  the  white  man  can  remove  or  rectify. 
DmniBrrH,  Miss.  Alfred  Holt  Stone. 
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PLANTATION  STATISTICS. 


Ykab. 

1809. 

1900. 

1801. 

1002. 

1008. 

NuMBBR  or  Famzlim 

L            58 

50 

61 

60 

76 

Number  famiUM  leavini 
And  per  oent.  of  total 

44.8% 

18 

22% 

16 
26.2% 

17 
24.6% 

31 

413% 

1.064 

1J04S 

1.848 

1341 

1302 

Bales  (600  Ibe.  average) 

459 

817 

1.270 

1.181 

741 

lint  per  acre     .    .    . 

215 

3891 

471 

421 

266 

Ba]ee  per  family    .    . 

7.9 

18.8 

20.8 

16.4 

03 

Averace  prioe,  oenta   . 

7JJ0 

9.04 

7.00 

8.08 

11.77 

Value  of  cotton  and  seed 

821.663.88 

$47,541.66 

$60,742.04 

$5430836 

$63327.78 

Value  per  aere  .    .    . 

$20.36 

$46.86 

$46.06 

$40.71 

$38.46 

Value  per  family    .    . 

$873.51 

$806.79 

$006.77 

$70130 

$718.70 

Stock  of  renters  and  pa 
cent,  of  total  on  plaee 

78 

94.8% 

76 
85.8% 

80 
78.7% 

77 
64.7% 

A 

Oash  advanced  for  work 

$465.40 

$618.00 

$856.00 

$741.40 

$16130 

Cash  for  pickinc.    .    . 

$759.80 

$1,636.10 

$8350.55 

$4376.40 

$1,077.66 

Cash  for  work  and  piddni 
per  bale 

'      »>^ 

$2.50 

$8.71 

$432 

$238 

Wgk^    pickinc    pel 

$21.12 

$84.40 

$77.82 

$74.17 

$2832 

Christmas  money   .    . 

none 

$875.00 

$1,735.36 

$47336 

$45030 

AcMltional  oash  advanced 

$641.59 

$2,378  J» 

$1371.00 

$1,163.05 

$1.93531 

Total  oash  balaneee  and 
advances    during   gin- 
ning season  .... 

$8,077.22 

$12,747.14 

$18300.06 

$7.48630 

$736634 

Average  per  family  dur- 

$63.05 

$216.06 

$22736 

$107.77 

$10038 

Nnmber  families  rantinfl 
and  per  cent,  of  total 

;         68 

100% 

iSS% 

863% 

46 
663% 

36 

48% 

Rented    cotton    acreage 
and  per  cent,  of  total 

1^ 

iw% 

1.200 
8032% 

884 

66.0% 

761 
54.6% 

1  In  a  former  paper  the  yield  for  this  year  was  stated  to  have  been  450  pounds. 
An  error  was  made  in  the  cotton  acreage  used  as  the  basis  of  the  calculation.  Tha 
above  is  the  corrected  figure.  The  former  was  an  isolated  statement,  and  did  not 
affect  the  accuracy  of  any  other  figures  given  at  the  time. 
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THE  INHERITANCE  TAX  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
COMMONWEALTHS. 

In  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  August,  1904,  Mr. 
Huebner  published  an  article  on  the  Inheritance  Tax  in  the 
American  Commonwealths.^  At  the  time  the  article  ap- 
peared the  writer  of  this  note  was  just  completing  a  similar 
study.  Mr.  Huebner's  work  is  so  well  done  that  little  is 
left  for  another.  However,  it  has  seemed  worth  the  while 
to  supplement  his  published  results  at  two  points.  A  tab- 
ular statement  of  the  inheritance  tax  legislation  as  it  now 
stands  will  make  it  possible  to  ascertain  all  the  important 
provisions  of  a  given  law  without  inconvenience,  and  a 
fuller  examination  of  the  financial  significance  of  the  tax 
may  be  desirable.  This  note  is  designed  to  suppleme^ 
Mr.  Huebner's  excellent  review  of  the  development  of  the 
State  inheritance  taxes  at  these  points. 

In  the  accompan}ring  tables,  la  and  16,  the  classes 
of  heirs,  taxable  property,  exemptions  and  ratesf— these 
being  the  provisions  of  most  importance — ^have  been  indi- 
cated. The  object  is  not  to  summarize  the  development 
of  the  inheritance  tax  legislation,  but  to  state  the  important 
provisions  of  the  inheritance  tax  laws  as  they  now  stand. 

To  show  these  provisions  conveniently,  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  divide  the  States  into  two  groups.  In  the  first 
group  (la)  the  heirs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  known 
as  "direct"  and  "collateral,"  and  treated  accordingly. 
In  the  second  group  (lb)  are  five  States  which  discrimi- 
nate between  three  classes  of  heirs  and  apply  rates  to  their 
shares  graduated  according  to  class.  To  these  are' added 
two  States — North  Carolina  and  Wisconsin — ^where  the 
heirs  are  divided  into  five  classes. 

Inheritance  taxes  are  now  being  coUected  in  thirty  of 
our  commonwealths.    In  but  one  State — ^Alabama — ^has 

1  •  'TIm  Inheritonee  Tax  in  tiM  Amerioan  Commonwwltlu/'  hy  Solomon  Hmab- 
nv ,  QHorimi^  Journal  of  BeonowUet,  August,  1904,  pp.  521H660. 
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an  inheritanoe  tax,  once  legally  collected,  been  abolished 
and  not  reintroduced.  Laws  enacted  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Minnesota  have  been  held  to  be  unconstitutional^ 
In  fifteen  of  the  thirty  States  referred  to  only  the  shares 
of  collateral  heirs  and  strangers  in  blood  are  taxed.  In  the 
other  fifteen  the  shares  of  "direct"  heirs  are  taxed  as  well, 
but  usually  at  much  lower  rates. 

Since  Mr.  Huebner  completed  his  study,  two  States 
have  enacted  new  laws,  Ohio  imposing  a  tax  on  ''direct'' 
heirs  and  Louisiana  a  tax  on  estates  which  have  not  borne 
their  "just  proportion  of  taxes." ^ 

The  legislature  of  Ohio  in  1893  enacted  a  law  placing  a 
tax  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  excess  of  estates 
over  $1,000  in  so  far  as  they  were  succeeded  to  by  persons 
other  than  lineal  ancestors  or  issue,  sons  and  daughters 
in  law,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  nephews  and  nieces.  In 
1894  the  rate  was  increased  to  5  per  cent.,  and  the  exemp- 
tion or  deduction  reduced  to  <200.  At  the  same  time  a 
direct  inheritance  tax  was  instituted,  the  exemption  and 
rates  (for  they  were  progressive)  being  more  liberal.  Direct 
heirs  to  estates  of  <20,000  or  less  were  not  taxed.  Heirs 
to  larger  estates  paid  taxes  according  to  the  following  scale 
of  rates: — 

EMates  from  $20,000  to    $50,000 1   per  cent. 

50,000  "     100,000 li  "  " 

"        "      100,000  "     200,000 2  "  " 

"      200,000  "     300,000 3  "  " 

"        "      300,000  "     500,000 31  "  " 

"      500,000  "  1,000,000 4  "  " 

"       of  1,000,000  or  more 5  "  " 

This  direct  tax  was  soon  held  to  be  void  (in  State  v.  FerriSf 

^  The  iMW  eonstitation  adopted  by  New  Hampihira  in  1902  MithoriMa  the  nm 
of  the  inheritance  tax.  The  Minneeots  Aet  of  1002  (see  Huebner,  p.  A80)  wae  d»- 
elared  Toid,  the  10  per  cent,  tax  beinc  in  exoees  of  the  rata  of  6  per  cent.,  whioh  wae 
antboriaed  by  the  State  constitution.    See  SiaU  v.  Hantv,  05  N.  W.  764. 

<  At  the  time  of  writing  a  bill  is  pendinc  in  West  Vii«inin  which,  if  enacted  into 
law,  will  divide  heirs  into  four  groups,  as  follows:  (a)  lineal  issue  and  ancestors; 
(Jb)  brother  or  sister  of  the  decedent,  grantor,  eta.;  (c)  grandfather  or  grandmother 
of  the  same;  and  (d)  all  other  persons,  corporations,  and  institutions,  save  those 
exempted  from  taxMlon.  The  shans  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classss  wiU 
be  taxwl  at  the  rata  of  5,  7i,  and  10  per  cent,  rsspectlyeiy. 
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63  Ohio,  314)  because  of  the  discriminatioii  involved  in 
the  classification  of  estates  and  the  progression  of  rates. 
The  act  was  held  to  be  repugnant  to  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  declared  that  ''government  is  instituted  for  the 
equal  protection  and  benefit  of  the  people  in  whom  ''all 
pohtical  power  is  inherent/'  and  to  violate  a  section  of  the 
constitution  requiring  taxation  to  be  uniform.^ 

The  new  law,  approved  April  25,  1904,  has  been  held  to 
be  in  accord  with  liie  constitution.^  It  provides  that  each 
heir  shall  pay  a  tax  of  2  per  cent,  on  such  part  of  his  dis* 
tributive  share  as  shall  be  in  excess  of  <3,000.  This,  it 
is  seen,  is  very  much  less  radical  than  the  measure  enacted 
in  1894.  Yet,  with  the  exceptions  of  Wisconsin  and  Utah, 
no  commonwealth  taxes  direct  heirs  as  heavily. 

Louisiana's  use  of  the  inheritance  tax  has  been  peculiar. 
As  early  as  1828  the  legislature  enacted  a  law  providing 
that  foreign  heirs — that  is,  persons  "not  being  domiciled 
in  this  State,  and  not  being  citizens  of  any  State  or  Territory 
in  the  Union" — should  pay  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  aU  sums 
or  on  the  value  of  all  property  they  might  succeed  to,  sit- 
uated within  the  State.  This  law  was  repealed  in  1877, 
only  to  be  re-enacted  in  1894.*  In  1897,  after  having  been 
declared  to  be  unconstitutional,  so  far  as  the  citizens  of 
certain  countries  were  concerned,  because  in  contravention 
of  treaty  rights,  the  act  as  a  whole  was  declared  invalid 
because  it  had  originated  in  the  Senate  instead  of  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where,  according  to  the  CJonsti- 
tution,  such  measures  must  have  their  origin.^ 

The  new  law,  approved  June  28,  1904,  is  of  interest 
chiefly  because  it  has  been  given  shape  by  the  so-called 
"back-tax  argument."  The  constitutional  convention  in- 
corporated in  the  new  constitution  of  1898  the  following 
provisions: — 

Abticlb  235.  The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  levy,  solely  for 
the  support  of  public  schools,  a  tax  upon  all  inheritances,  legacies,  and 

1  Seetion  2  of  Artiola  XII. 

S  StaU  V.  OuOimi,  71  N  K  686.     (Opinion  dated  June  7,  lfN>4.) 

•  Aet  Approved  July  11, 1804. 

*8uQcewion  of  Givanoyioh,  34  So.  679. 
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doQfttunui,  provided  no  direct  inheritance  or  donation  to  an  ascend- 
ant or  descendant  below  ten  thousand  dollars  in  amount  shall  be  so 
taxed;  provided,  fxirther,  that  no  such  tax  shall  exceed  3  per  cent,  for 
direct  inheritances  and  donations  to  ascendants  or  descendants,  and  10 
per  cent,  for  collateral  inheritances  and  donations  to  collaterals  or 
strangers;  provided  bequests  to  educational,  religious,  or  charitable 
institutions  shall  be  exempt  from  this  tax. 

Articub  286.  The  tax  provided  for  in  the  preceding  article  shall  not 
be  enforced  when  the  property  donated  or  inherited  shall  have  borne 
its  just  proportion  of  taxes  prior  to  the  time  of  such  donation  or  inheri- 
tance.^ 

This  curious  piece  of  special  legislation  by  the  constitu- 
tional convention  has  been  made  into  law.  The  rates  and 
exemptions  are  those  mentioned  in  the  constitution,  and  the 
tax  is  to  be  collected  on  those  estates  which  have  not  borne 
their  ''just  proportion  of  taxes."  To  make  the  law  effective 
(and  perhaps  it  will  not  be),  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
"judges  throughout  the  State  exercising  probate  jurisdiction 
to  require  satisfactory  proof  that  the  succession  or  estate 
18  not  liable  to  the  inheritance  tax  before  they  shall  grant 
a  discharge  to  the  administrator/'  and  before  they  shall 
grant  an  order  placing  the  heirs  in  possession.  For  liie  first 
time  do  we  have  an  inheritance  tax  law  drawn  logically  in 
line  with  the  faulty  ''back-tax  argument." 

Turning  to  the  financial  significance  of  the  inheritance 
tax,  Mr.  Huebner  has  shown  that  the  aggregate  of  revenues 
derived  from  it  by  the  several  States  has  grown  rapidly 
since  1885.*  Yet  an  examination  of  the  returns  for  the 
several  States  shows  that  the  yield  is  in  but  few  instances 
large.  In  Table  II.  will  be  found  a  fairly  complete  state- 
ment of  the  revenue  derived  from  this  tax  by  the  several 
States  since  1885.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  Wiscon- 
sin and  Ohio,  where  because  of  recent  legislation  the  nor- 

*  No  Mtbority  is  found  for  Mr.  Huebnar'B  itotement  (p.  543)  that  the  tax  *  *oaa 
hm  impOMd  only  on  tnoh  v^rmmal  property  m  ha«  eecapcd  it«  burden  of  taxation." 
^The  followinc  taUe  (Hoebner.  p.  646)  ahowe  the  total  revenue  derived  from 
State  inheritance  taxes  for  the  years  indicated: — 

1886 8044.886 

1890 1.886.609 

1806 4.016,841 

1900 7.421.646 

1001 7.601.488 
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mal  3rield  is  as  yet  unknown,  in  only  ten  States  does  it 
execed  <100,000/  In  but  two  of  these,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania;  does  the  revenue  exceed  a  million  dollars  per 
year;  and  in  only  two  other  States,  Massachusetts  and  Illi- 
nois, does  it  approach  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

But  such  general  statements  mean  little.  In  Table  III. 
will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  average  revenues  per 
capita  and  the  percentage  these  form  of  the  total  revenues 
of  most  of  the  Cionunonwealths  for  a  period  of  years.  The 
largest  per  capita  revenue  is  found  in  New  York,  where 
for  the  three  years  1901-03  it  was  on  the  average  48.73 
cents.  In  but  seven  of  the  other  States  noted  did  it  yield 
as  much  as  ten  cents  per  capita,  while  in  six  States  it  pro- 
duced less  than  five.  New  York  during  this  period  ob- 
tained about  12  per  cent,  of  her  State  revenue  from  this 
source.  Three  other  States  obtained  more  than  five,  the 
others  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  their  revenues  from  inheri- 
tance taxes. 

A  comparison  of  the  returns  from  our  taxes  on  succes- 
sions with  those  of  some  foreign  countries  still  further  em- 
phasizes the  low  productivity  of  the  former.  Table  lY. 
shows  the  fiscal  importance  of  the  taxes  on  gifts  and  suc- 
cessions, and  the  per  capita  revenue  derived  therefrom 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  some  of  the  Australian  States 
and  Canadian  provinces.  Comparison  between  Tables  III. 
and  IV.  shows  the  per  capita  revenues  to  be  much  larger 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia 
than  in  any  American  State.  The  great  differences  are  not 
explained  by  differences  in  the  amount  of  wealth  and  in 
the  amount  transferred  by  will  or  otherwise.  Most  of  the 
differences  in  per  capita  wealth  are  slightly  in  our  favor.* 

1  MaasMhufletts,  ConuMtiout,  New  York,  N«w  Jerwy,  Pe&iwylTula,  Dlinoto, 
MiolucAn,  Iow»,  Miflsouri,  and  Califomuu 

'The  aatimates  of  wealth  per  capita  here  given  would  wanraat  plaeinc  theae 
eountriea  in  the  following  order: — 

n«5t-«i  Tn««i«m  i  •^•l^  (Mulhan,  1888) 

United  mngdom j  ,^g  ^^.^^  ^^^ 

United  Statea 14236  (Treaaury  Department.  1900) 

^etoria 1426  (Ooghlan,  1001) 

South  Anatralia 1.002  (Coghlan.  1901) 

1.000  (de  Foville) 
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The  explanation  is  found  in  the  more  drastic  character  of 
the  inheritance  tax  legislation  and  the  superior  adminis- 
tration in  the  foreign  countries. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  a  number  of  ''death  duties/' 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  ''estate  duty"  levied 
upon  the  market  value  of  all  property,  real  or  personal, 
whether  succeeded  to  by  direct  or  other  heirs,  estates  worth 
less  than  £100  being  exempted.  The  rates  are  progres- 
sive, varying  from  1  per  cent,  for  the  first  class  (£100 
to  £500)  to  8  per  cent,  for  the  twelfth  class  (£1,000,000 
or  over).  To  this  is  added  a  "settlement  estate  duty"  of 
1  per  cent,  on  "settled  property."  Estates  exceeding 
£1,000  pay,  in  addition  to  the  estate  duty,  a  legacy  duty 
upon  personal  property  and  a  succession  duty  upon  real 
estate  going  to  collateral  heirs  and  strangers  in  blood.  In 
e£Fect  these  two  taxes  constitute  an  additional  collateral 
inheritance  tax  falling  upon  heirs  other  than  lineal  issue 
and  ancestors.  The  collateral  heirs  are  divided  into  four 
classes;^  and  the  rates  are  3,  5,  6,  or  10  per  cent.,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  relationship. 

In  France  as  the  law  was  amended  in  1901  and  1902^ 
estates  of  1,000  francs  and  over  are  taxed  according  to  the 
relationship  of  the  heir  and  the  net  value  of  the  property 
received  by  him.  Heirs  are  divided  into  seven  classes,  and 
the  rates  vary  both  with  the  amount  of  the  inheritance 
and  the  degree  of  relationship.  Thus  on  shares  of  from 
1,000  to  2,000  francs  they  range  from  1  per  cent,  for  de- 
scendants to  15  per  cent,  for  remote  relatives  and  strangers 
in  blood.  The  shares  are  classified  according  to  size, — there 
being  twelve  classes  in  all, — and  the  rates  caused  to  progress 
to  5  per  cent,  for  descendants  and  20}  per  cent,  for  remote 
relatives  and  strangers  in  blood.* 

*  (a)  Brothen  And  titi^mn  and  their  deaoendant*;  (6)  iindas  and  annta;  (e)  graal 
VMleB  and  aimta;  and  (d)  otbar  peraona. 

^  Ifr.  Huebnar'a  atatement  of  tha  law  doea  not  inoluda  the  amendmant  of  1902. 
lliat  amandment  dtvidad  ahana  of  mora  than  1,000,000  franoa  into  flva  alaaaaa, 
and  earriad  the  progreaaion  of  ratea  to  a  hisher  point.  Cf.  Huaboor,  p.  640,  and 
BaataUa,  P^Mic  FimanM,  3d  edition,  p.  008. 

*A  full  atatement  of  the  BJamma  of  hein  and  ratea  may  be  found  in  Beatable, 
FuMie  Fwan/M,  8d  edition,  p.  008. 
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In  Victoria  estates  below  £1,000  are  not  taxed,  and 
those  between  £1,000  and  £5,000  are  taxed  on  the  excess 
over  £1,000.  Estates  are  divided  into  thirty-eight  classes, 
the  last  consisting  of  those  exceeding  £100,000.  The 
rates  progress  from  2  per  cent,  on  the  first  class  (£1,000 
to  £5,000)  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  last  class.^  The  widow, 
children,  and  grandchildren  of  the  deceased  pay  one-half 
of  the  above  rates.  This  amounts  to  a  progressive  direct 
inheritance  tax  of  from  1  to  5  per  cent.,  and  a  collateral 
tax  of  from  1  to  10  per  cent.,  with  an  exemption  of 
£1,000  and  a  deduction  of  a  like  amount  from  estates  below 
£5,000. 

In  South  Australia  heirs  are  divided  into  three  classes. 
The  surviving  husband  or  wife  and  lineal  descendants 
and  ancestors  pay  rates  varying  from  1^  per  cent,  on  shares 
of  from  £500  to  £700  to  10  per  cent,  on  shares  of  £200,000 
and  upwards.  Collateral  heirs  pay  rates  varying  from 
1  per  cent,  on  shares  under  £200  to  10  per  cent,  on  shares 
of  £20,000  and  upwards.  Strangers  in  blood  pay  a  uni- 
form rate  of  10  per  cent.* 

By  comparing  the  provisions  of  these  laws  and  of  those 
set  forth  in  Tables  la  and  16,  we  can  readily  account  for 
most  of  the  differences  in  revenue  produced.  In  all  four 
of  these  instances  direct  as  well  as  collateral  heirs  are  taxed. 
In  half  of  the  American  Commonwealths  using  the  tax  it 
IS  limited  to  collateral  heirs  and  strangers  in  blood.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  property  descends  to  direct  heirs. 
Taxes  on  direct  heirs  at  low  rates  are  more  productive 
than  taxes  on  collateral  heirs  at  higher  rates.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  has  been  possible  to  separate  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
two  classes  of  heirs  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone.  In 
that  State  a  direct  inheritance  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  personal 
estates  in  excess  of  $10,000  has  yielded  from  one-third  to 
more  than  three-fourths  as  much  revenue  as  a  collateral 
inheritance  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  both  real  and  personal 

^A  eompleto  ftoteinent  may  be   found  in  Oosblaa,  A  SioHtHoal  Aeeouni  cf 
Aualraiia  and  Nmo  Zmtand,  1902-1903.  p.  798. 
«/Kd..pp.  799-800. 
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estates  in  excess  of  $500.^  The  successions  and  donations 
to  lineal  relatives  and  husbands  and  wives  in  France  in 
1896  aggregated  5,132  million,  to  others  1,327  million  francs. 
The  revenue  collected  was  85,809,934  francs  from  direct, 
117,577,335  francs  from  other  heirs  and  donees. 

Again,  in  many  of  our  Commonwealths  the  classifications 
of  heirs  are  very  much  more  liberal  than  in  these  four  for- 
eign countries,  where  the  taxes  are  more  productive.  In 
Great  Britain  only  the  surviving  husband  or  wife,  lineal 
issue,  and  ancestors  are  exempted  from  the  legacy  and  suc- 
cession duties;  in  South  Australia  these,  and  in  Victoria 
widows,  children,  and  grandchildren,  pay  the  lower  rates; 
while  in  France  at  present  the  lowest  rates  are  extended 
to  descendants  alone.  An  examination  of  Tables  la 
and  16  shows  that  in  nine'  States  "direct  heirs"  are  sur- 
viving husband  or  wife,  lineal  issue,  and  ancestors  only; 
in  two,*  these  and  sons  and  daughters  in  law;  in  two,^ 
these  and  brothers  and  sisters;  in  twelve,*  these  and  both 
brothers  and  sisters  and  sons  and  daughters  in  law;  while 
in  two  more*  the  class  is  even  more  elastic. 

The  relatively  small  revenue  in  a  few  of  our  States  is 
explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  only  personal  property 
is  taxed.  This  is  true  of  the  tax  in  its  entirety  in  North 
Carolina,  of  the  direct  taxes  in  Michigan  and  Montana.^ 

The  smaU  3rield  of  our  taxes  is  explained  in  part  by  the 
further  fact  that  many  of  the  exemptions  are  comparatively 
large.   As  a  rule,  this  is  not  true  of  the  exemptions  accorded 

^Hm  fdUowinc  stotiaties  are  typioal  of  tha  revenue  in  New  York: — 

Tmr,  RwmiMB  from ,  Revmut  from 

dkroet  fax.  eoOaimral  few. 

1806 $776405  $1;M5,078 

1887 941.119  1,227,017 

1902 878,297  2.425,268 

'ArkanflM,  Conneetiout,  Iowa,  Mars^and,  Miaaourii  North  Dakota,  Pemuyl- 
-Tania,  Wariungton,  and  West  Vinginia. 

*llaine  and  Vennont.  *  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

*  Galifoniia,  Ookwado,  Dlinoia,  Maaeaehiiaette,  Michigan.  Montana.  Nefavaika, 
New  Jeney.  New  York,  Oregon,  Tenneaaae,  and  Wyoming. 

^Delaware  (tax  aiipliee  to  strangers  in  blood  only)  and  0hk>. 

*  Most  of  the  laws  whieh  formerly  ap|>Ued  to  personal  iwroperiy  only  have  been 
'deelared  unconstitutional,  or,  as  in  New  York  (in  1908),  have  been  amended.    See 

r,  p.  585. 
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collateral  heirs.  However,  in  North  Carolina  collateral 
heirs  are  not  taxed  on  estates  below  $2,000;  in  Massachusetts, 
$10,000;  in  North  Dakota,  $25,000.  In  C!onnecticut  and 
Utah  a  uniform  exemption  is  fixed  for  both  classes  of  heirs, 
the  amount  being  $10,000.^  The  exemptions  accorded 
direct  heirs  in  this  country  are  comparatively  large.  In 
Great  Britain  it  is  £100;  in  France,  1,000  francs;  in  South 
Australia,  £500;  in  Victoria,  £1,000.  Direct  heirs  in  the 
majority  of  the  American  Commonwealths,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  taxed  on  the  excess  of  estate  or  share  over  $10,- 
000  or  those  under  $10,000  are  not  taxed.  In  Michigan 
only  the  shares  of  personal  property  over  $25,000  are  taxed; 
in  Illinois,  the  excess  of  the  share  over  $20,000.  In  Ohio 
the  heirs  are  taxed  on  the  excess  of  their  shares  over  $3,000; 
in  Oregon,  $5,000;  in  Montana,  $7,500;  in  North  Carolina, 
$2,000, — the  tax  being  collected  in  the  last  two  mentioned 
States  upon  personal  property  only. 

The  net  result  of  the  non-taxation  of  direct  heirs  in  half 
of  the  States,  of  making  the  class  of  direct  heirs  very  inclu- 
sive, of  discriminating  in  favor  of  real  estate,  and  of  the  nu- 
merous large  exemptions,  has  been  to  limit  the  inheritance 
tax  to  a  comparatively  few  estates.* 

A  further  examination  of  Tables  la  and  16  will  show 
that  the  rate  of  the  tax  on  successions  is  in  many  instances 
comparatively  low.  In  Great  Britain  the  rates  for  direct 
heirs  are  graduated  from  1  to  8  (or  even  9)  per  cent.;  in 
France  and  in  Victoria,  from  1  to  5  per  cent.;  in  South 

^  Hm  last  HaaaaohuMtto  Tax  Commitwion  fonnd  that  an  ezamption  of  eatataa 
AOt  <»<M>eding  $10,000  would  reduoe  the  taxable  prineipal  almost  20  per  cent.  See 
Report  of  the  CommiMtian  on  Taxation,  1807,  p.  06. 

*rhe  number  of  taxable  estates  in  New  York  for  some  years  has  been: — 

1805 2,682        1000 2,818 

1800 2,024        1001 8.060 

1807 2,566        1002 8,277 

1800 2,721         1003 8,760 

llio  number  of  taxable  estates  in  Iowa  in  1002  was  810;  in  MontaBa  for  the  four 
years  1888  to  1002,  06.  This  is  about  one  taxable  estate  per  year  to  eaeh  2,400' 
persons  in  New  York,  one  to  7,000  in  Iowa,  and  one  to  10,130  in  Montana.  Ift 
Great  Britain  the  number  of  taxable  estates  in  1000  was  67338,  or  one  to  eaeh 
620  of  the  population.  A  oomparison  with  the  number  of  inheritanees  and  ( 
tioBS  reaehed  by  the  tax  in  Fraaoe  is  misleading.    Cf.  Huebner,  pp.  646,  647. 
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Australia,  from  1^  to  10  per  cent.^  Among  the  American 
Commonwealths  Wisconsin  alone  makes  use  of  graduated 
rates  for  direct  heirs.  They  are  from  1  per  cent,  on  the 
first  $25,000  to  3  per  cent,  on  the  excess  over  $500,000.* 
Of  the  other  fourteen  States  collecting  direct  inheritance 
taxes,  seven*  have  the  rate  of  1  per  cent.,  three^  2  per  cent., 
Louisiana  3  per  cent.,  Utah  5  per  cent..  North  Carolina 
three-quarters  of  1  per  cent.,  and  Connecticut  one-half  of 

1  per  cent.  These  low  imiform  rates,  with  the  large  exemp- 
tions noted  above,  should  not  bear  heavily  upon  the  widows 
and  orphans. 

When  we  turn  to  the  other  heirs,  we  find  they  are  required 
to  pay  progressive  rates  varying  from  1  to  19  per  cent,  in 
Great  Britain,  3|  to  20^  in  France,  2  to  10  in  Victoria,  and 
from  1  to  10  per  cent,  in  South  Australia.  Twenty-three 
of  our  Commonwealths  have  uniform  rates  for  collateral 
heirs  and  strangers  in  blood.  The  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
obtains  in  eighteen  of  these.*    In  North  Dakota  the  rate  is 

2  per  cent.,  in  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  2^  per  cent., 
in  Maine  4  per  cent.,  and  in  Louisiana  10  per  cent.  Seven 
States  make  use  of  graduated  rates,  five  for  remote  rela- 
tives and  strangers  in  blood  only,  two  for  less  remote  rela- 
tives as  well.  In  Illinois,  Nebraska,  and  Oregon,  uncles, 
aunts,  nephews  and  nieces,  and  their  descendants,  pay 
2  per  cent.;  in  Colorado,  3  per  cent.  A  third  class  of  heirs 
pay  rates  graduated  from  3  to  6  per  cent.  In  North  Caro- 
lina three  classes  of  collateral  heirs  pay  1^,  3,  and  4  per 
cent.  Distant  relatives  and  strangers  in  blood  pay  gradu- 
ated rates  of  from  5  to  15  per  cent,  the  tax  resting  on  per- 
sonal property  only.  Collateral  heirs  in  Washington  pay 
graduated  rates  of  3,  4^,  and  6  per  cent.,  more  distant  rela- 
tives and  strangers  in  blood  twice  as  much.    And,  finally, 

^  For  the  rates  in  numerous  other  foreisn  eountries  see  Huehner,  pp.  54lhA60. 
>Tba  rates  are  applied  to  the  fractional  part  of  the  grran  estat*  falling  within 


*  niinois.  Michigan,  Montana.  Nebraska.  New  York,  Orsgon.  and  Waddngton. 
*Ohio,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado. 

*  Arkansas,  Oalifomia,  Oonnecticat,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Michigan^ 
Missouri,  Montana,  New  Jersey.  New  York.  0hk>,  Pennsiyhraaia.  Tennessse,  Utah^ 
Vevmont,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 
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in  Wisconsin  the  rates  for  other  than  direct  heirs  vary 
from  1^  to  15  per  cent. 

From  this  comparison  it  is  seen  that  the  direct  inheri- 
tance tax  rates  in  this  country  are  comparatively  low,  the 
collateral  inheritance  tax  rates  fairly  high,  except  on  the 
largest  estates,  when  graduated  rates  are  not  used,  and  in 
those  instances  where  the  exemptions  are  very  large. 
VA  few  words  may  be  added  concerning  the  proper  place  of 
the  inheritance  tax  in  the  tax  systems  of  our  Commonwealths. 
How  much  revenue  should  be  obtained  from  this  source 
must  be  determined  in  the  Hght  of  the  fiscal  needs  of  the 
State  and  the  comparative  goodness  of  the  tax.  The  fiscal 
needs  of  the  States  are  great.  At  present  any  movement 
towards  radical  reform  of  the  tax  system  by  abolishing  the 
general  property  tax  and  separating  the  sources  of  State 
and  local  revenue  is  held  in  check  in  most  of  our  Common- 
wealths by  the  difficulties  involved  in  getting  suitable 
sources  of  State  revenue.  The  fiscal  needs  in  almost  all 
instances  are  such  that  a  large  revenue  should  be  drawn 
from  this  source  if  it  can  be  done  with  a  fair  degree  of 
justice  and  without  working  injury. 

The  inheritance  tax  has  most  of  the  marks  of  a  good 
tax.  Experience  shows  that  it  can  be  made  to  yield  a 
large  revenue.  This  is  collected  at  small  expense.  The 
problems  of  administration  are  comparatively  simple,  and 
evasion  comparatively  difficult.  Absence  of  shifting  makes 
it  possible  to  place  the  burden  where  it  is  desired  that  it 
should  rest.  It  is  possible  to  arrange  the  details  so  as  to 
make  the  tax  equitable,  as  taxes  go.  Its  tendency  to 
suppress  and  to  destroy  the  basis  upon  which  it  is  levied 
is  comparatively  slight,  at  any  rate  if  the  burden  placed  on 
near  relatives  is  not  great.  In  other  words,  though  the 
tax  rests  upon  accumulated  wealth,  it  does  not  necessarily 
discourage  accumulation  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  con- 
veniently paid  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances.  And, 
finally,  though  it  should  not  be  changed  frequently  to 
obtain  more  or  less  revenue  as  needed,  it  is  a  fairly  reliable 
jouroe  of  income.    It  is  true  that  in  many  instances  the 
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yield  has  varied  greatly  from  year  to  year;  but,  as  the  tax 
becomes  more  general  in  its  application,  this  irregularity 
tends  to  disappear.  The  inheritance  tax  is  thus  a  good 
tax  from  the  fiscal  point  of  view.  It  also  has  possibilities 
for  oontroUing  the  distribution  of  wealth,  though  the  ad- 
visability of  using  it  to  any  great  extent  for  this  purpose 
is  doubtful. 

The  revenue  from  the  inheritance  tax  being  greatly 
needed,  and  the  tax  a  desirable  one,  how  should  the  laws  be 
shaped,  constitutional  limitations  aside,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
proper  amount  of  revenue  from  this  source? 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  tax-payer,  upon  whom 
the  burden  of  the  tax  rests,  real  estate  (assuming  due  time 
for  the  collection  of  taxes)  adds  to  his  ability  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  government,  and  is  in  the  same  sense 
an  unearned  income,  as  is  personal  property.  The  tax 
should  be  levied  upon  real  estate  as  weU  as  upon  personal 
property,  though  in  some  instances  there  may  be  good 
reason  for  placing  a  higher  rate  upon  the  latter  because  it 
is  prone  to  evade  taxation  under  the  general  property  tax. 

All  heirs  who  are  placed  in  better  position  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  State  should  be  taxed.  The  heirs  not 
dependent  upon  the  deceased  have  greatly  increased  abil- 
ity because  of  the  accidental  and  fortuitous  character  of 
the  income,  and  because  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  in  any  way  a 
return  for  time  and  effort  spent.  Heirs  other  than  surviv- 
ing wife  or  husband  and  lineal  issue  and  ancestors  are  usually 
not  in  a  dependent  or  a  contributory  relation  to  the  deceased, 
and  therefore  should  be  taxed  on  that  to  which  they  suc- 
ceed. In  many  instances  the  surviving  husband  or  wife, 
issue,  and  ancestors  likewise  profit  by  the  decease  and  suc- 
cession; and  the  property  is  to  no  great  extent  the  pro- 
duct of  their  effort.  They  have  tax-paying  ability  which 
should  be  reached.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  numer- 
ous instances  in  which  this  is  not  true.  But,  inasmuch  as 
the  revenue  is  needed,  and  the  State  cannot  deal  with  indi- 
viduals in  such  matters,  except  as  members  of  a  class,  it 
seems  best  to  tax  all  direct  heirs.    The  tax  should  be  gen- 
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eral,  resting  upon  direct  as  well  as  upon  collateral  heirs  and 
strangers  in  blood. 

But  it  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that  good  reason 
exists  for  classifjdng  heirs  and  favoring  some  as  against 
others.  That  is,  some  have  contributed  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  estate  inherited  or  are  dependent  upon  the  the 
deceased:  others  have  nol  contributed,  and  are  not  depend- 
ent. By  discriminating  between  surviving  husband  or 
wife,  lineal  issue  and  ancestors,  on  the  one  hand,  and  all 
other  heirs,  on  the  other,  a  fairly  just  line  is  drawn.  In 
the  majority  of  our  Commonwealths  the  favored  class  of 
heirs  should  be  contracted.  Whether  a  distinction  should 
be  made  between  certain  collateral  relatives  and  more 
remote  relatives  and  strangers  in  blood,  as  some  of  our 
States  do,  is  a  question.  An  intermediate  class  for  brothers 
and  sbters,  and  uncles  and  aunts,  and  their  descendants, 
may  serve  to  prevent  their  being  placed  in  the  class  of 
'' direct  heirs" ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  show  that  as  a  class  they 
are  much  less  able  to  pay  taxes  on  their  shares  than  are  the 
other  heirs,  and  such  discrimination  adds  to  the  difficulties 
of  administration  and  diminishes  the  productivity  of  the 
tax.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  well  to  provide  such  an  inter- 
mediate class;  for  it  will  prevent  the  working  of  hardship  in 
some  cases.  But  the  twofold  and  threefold  classifications 
of  heirs  which  generaUy  obtain  in  this  country  are  to  be 
preferred  to  those  more  refined  classifications  now  fre- 
quently met  with.  The  provision  of  numerous  classes  is 
not  necessary  to  obtain  substantial  justice.^  Our  practice 
with  reference  to  the  number  of  classes  is  to  be  commended, 
but  the  limits  of  the  several  classes  are  so  made  as  to  place 
too  many  in  a  favored  position. 

As  to  exemptions,  those  granted  to  persons  other  than 
direct  heirs  should  be  for  purely  administrative  reasons, 
and  therefore  very  small.  Those  granted  to  direct  heirs 
should  be  large  enough  to  avoid  working  hardship  in  any 
instance.  Ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars  is  not  too  large. 
The  exemption  should  apply  to  the  share  received  by  each 

1  See  West..  InhehianeM  Tar,  pp.  127, 12a 
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•^ 
heir  rather  than  to  the  estate  j|i  a  whole,  and  a  deduction 

should  be  granted  on  larger  shares,  so  as  to  avoid  injustice 

as  between  heirs.  i^ 

And,  finally,  as  to  thejates  which  should  obtain.  For 
the  same  reason  that  the  exemption  accorded  direct  heirs 
should  be  large,  the  rate  on  the  sm^ler  taxable  shares 
going  to  them  should  be  small,  say  1^  per  cent.  The  abil- 
ity of  other  heirs  to  pay  taxes  is  greatly  increased,  and  (as- 
suming three  classes  of  heirs)  the  lowest  rates  might  well 
be  as  much  as  4  per  cent,  for  brothers  and  sisters,  uncles 
and  aunts,  and  their  descendants,  and  6  per  cent,  for  more 
distant  relatives  and  strangers  in  blood.  The  rates  should 
be  progressive.  Ability  increases  more  rapidly  than  the 
amount  of  the  share.  Furthermore,  heavier  taxation  of 
the  larger  shares  encourages  a  more  general  distribution  of 
the  estate.  The  progression  of  rates  might  cease  at  5  per 
cent.,  or,  if  fiscal  needs  were  great,  at  10  per  cent.,  in  the 
case  of  direct  heirs;  at  12  and  15,  or  15  and  20  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  other  heirs,  according  as  they  belong  to  the  second 
or  the  third  class.  The  progression  should  be  sufficiently 
rapid  to  bring  the  maximum  rate  into  use  when  the  share 
exceeds  $500,000.  To  avoid  injustice,  it  would  be  well 
to  have  the  higher  rates  apply  to  the  fractional  parts  of  the 
distributive  share  falling  within  the  limits  of  the  several 
classes. 

The  suggested  provisions  are  somewhat  less  radical  than 
those  now  obtaining  in  the  British  and  the  French  succes- 
sion taxes.  Were  they  adopted,  and  more  attention  given 
to  the  details  relating  to  tax  administration,  the  revenue 
produced  would  be  materially  increased,  and  would  stand 
as  an  important  item  among  the  treasury  receipts. 

H.  A.  MiLUS. 
Lbland  Stanford  Junior  Universttt. 
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TABLE  m.— REVENUE  FROM  THE  INHERITANGE  TAX. 


Btati. 

For  period 

Peroapita 
levenue. 

PeroentacBof 
total  revenue. 

NewYork 

P«BiiQ^vaiiiA 

Califoniia 

M^nt^^« 

1899-1901  (8) 
1902-1908  (2) 
1899-1901  (8) 
1899-1901  (8) 
1899-1901  (8) 
1900-1902  (8) 
1900-1902  (8) 
1898-1902  (4) 
1902-1903  (2) 
1899-1901  (8) 
1902-1903  (2) 
1899-1901  (8) 
1900-1903  (4) 
1899-1901  (8) 
1899-1901  (8) 
1900-1902  (8) 
1903            (1) 
1899-1901  (8) 

•0.4878 
.20 
.1847 
.1766 
.1666 
14931 
.1282 
102 
.0778 
4)764 
.0699 
.0572 
.0483 
.0447 
.0488  S 
.0286 
.0106 
.0076 

12.01 
676 
6.78 
2.88 
4.96 
4.68 

V«rmont 

minoiH   .               -           - 

7.45 

Miohin^i    ,                          . 

2.42 

New  Jersey 

Ifiaoiiri 

HaryUnd 

jQ^fl^ 

4.0 
3.46 
1.91 
3.82 

MeiiMf 

OWo       

2.28 

Tftniiflfleee 

Vir^nU 

W.  Virgima 

0.68 

Ficuree  in  paientheaes  indicate  the  number  of  yean  oonaidered. 
1 60  per  oent.  of  the  yield,  the  counties  retaining  40  per  cent. 
>  76  per  oent.  of  the  srield.  the  counties  retaining  26  per  cent. 

TABLE  IV.— REVENUE  FROM  THE  INHERITANCE  TAX  IN 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


COUMTRT. 


For  period 


Per  capita 
revenue. 


Percentage  of 
total  revenue. 


United  Kingdom      .    .   . 

France 

South  Australia    .    .    .    . 

Victoria 

West  Australia     .   .   .   . 

Tasmania 

British  Columbia     .    .   . 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Nova  Scotia 

NewBmnswiofc    .   .   .   . 

iPereentags  of  total 


1900-1903  (8) 
1900-1901  (2) 
1900-1903  (8) 
1900-1903  (8) 
1900-1902  (2) 
1900-1908  (8) 
1901-1908  (8) 
1901-1908  (8) 
1901-1903  (3) 
1901-1903  (8) 
1901-1908  (8) 


82.06 
1.091 
1.024 
.72 
.228 
.216 
.182 
a61 
.109 
.10 
.062 


9.971 
6.08 
8.98 
3.6 

1.76 
1.79 
6.96 
8.92 
8.92 
1.96 


nat.ional  revenue  derived  from  the  various  * 'duties." 
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NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 


PROFESSOR  TUTTLE'S  CAPITAL  CONCEPT. 

The  rejoinder  of  Professor  Tuttle  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  this  journal*  calls  for  a  few  words  in  reply.  The  situ- 
ation, in  brief,  is  this:  The  definition  of  capital  which  the 
present  writer  has  advocated  is,  any  stock  of  wealth  existing 
at  an  instant  of  time,  as  distinct  from  a  flow  of  wealth  con- 
sumed or  produced  during  a  period  of  time.  To  this,  Pro- 
fessor Tuttle  and  others  objected  that,  while  such  a  definition 
may  be  of  service  in  economic  analysis,  it  does  not  conform 
to  previous  usage.  In  the  issue  of  this  journal  of  May  last  * 
the  writer  replied  to  these  criticisms,'  and  attempted  to 
show  (1)  that  the  weight  of  precedent  in  the  popular  and 
business  world,  as  shown  by  the  work  of  lexicographers,  has 
always  been  consistent  with  and  in  many  cases  identical 
with  this  definition;  and  (2)  that  among  economists,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  has  not  been  sufficient  agreement  on 
any  single  conception  to  constitute  precedents  of  importance. 
Professor  Tuttle's  conception  of  capital,  ''surplus  wealth  as 
a  possession,"  was  criticised,  and  the  question  was  raised, 
What  definite  meaning  was  intended  to  be  attached  to  the 
term  "surplus"  ?  The  only  indications  Professor  Tuttle  had 
given  were  that  by  "surplus"  wealth  he  meant  what  was 
left  of  the  existing  stock  after  deducting  "what  is  required 
for  the  satisfaction  of  current  wants."  *    The  present  writer 

l**The  Fimdamental  Notion  of  Capital  Onoe  Moxe,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Beth' 
nomice^  vol.  xix.  pp.  81-110. 

>'*Preoedent8  for  Defining  Capital,"  Jhid.,  vol.  zviii.  pp.  88(^-408. 

Sit  is  a  satisfaotion  to  note  that  the  reply  to  Professor  Fetter  was  aooepted  by 
him  as  harmonising  the  views  on  capital  held  by  him  and  by  the  present  writer 
(see  Fetter,  PrincipU*  of  Seonomie$,  p.  676).  Another  accession  to  the  growing 
list  of  economists  who  give  a  general  assent  to  the  proposed  capital-concept  is 
Professor  H.  J.  Davenport  (see  Journal  of  PolUieal  Economy,  December,  1904.  pp. 
86,  46). 

*QuarUrly  Journal  of  Bconomiee,  November,  1008,  p.  78;  see  also  pp.  60,  70. 
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pointed  out  that  the  satisfaction  of  ''current"  wants  re- 
quires time,  and  that  "current  consumption"  at  the  present 
moment  must  always  be  zero.  Professor  Tuttle  now  re- 
plies that  by  the  ''present"  he  does  not  mean  the  present 
instant,  but  a  present  period.  If  Professor  Tuttle  wishes  to 
use  the  term  "present"  in  such  a  sense,  no  objection  is 
offered.  No  one  will  dispute  that  "present"  is  often  used, 
and  may  properly  be  \ised,  in  the  sense  of  the  "present  day," 
the  "present  year,"  or  even  the  "present  century." 

But,  if  by  the  "present"  is  meant  a  period  of  time,  this 
period  itself  needs  to  be  carefully  defined,  both  as  to  its 
length  and  its  relation  to  the  present  instant.  Professor 
Tuttle  does  not  do  this.  His  most  explicit  declaration 
reads,  "That  unit  of  time  that  serves  as  the  basis  of  organi- 
zation in  the  individual's  economic  life  is  what  the  writer 
conceives  to  he  the  economic  present."  ^  The  vagueness  of 
this  explanation  is  not  lessened  when  the  author  goes  on 
to  explain  that  this  "present"  "is  not  an  absolute  period, 
and,  accordingly,  its  duration  cannot  be  given  as  so  many 
hours,  or  days,  or  weeks,  or  months.  On  the  contrary,  the 
period  is  wholly  relative,  and  must  be  determined  by  each 
individual  for  himself."*  On  this  basis  the  present  writer 
has  tried  in  vain  to  compute  what  his  own  "economic 
present"  may  be.  How  any  one  can  do  so  does  not  appear 
clear.  Nor  do  the  directions  which  Professor  Tuttle  gives 
make  it  clearer: — 

"  Its  duration  depends  largely  on  the  individual's  economic 
condition, — ^his  mode  of  economic  activity  and  the  length 
of  the  production  period,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
work  is  done  and  the  terms  of  payment,  the  scope  of  his 
mental  grasp  and  the  character  of  the  industrial  S3rstem  to 
which  he  belongs.  To  Walker's  primitive  fishermen,  ac- 
customed to  catch  each  day  the  fish  for  each  day's  need, 
the  economic  present  was,  perhaps,  the  day.  Under  a 
highly  organized  industrial  S3rstem  the  results  of  production 
become  available  as  income  to  the  individual  participants 
in  the  productive  process  only  at  intervals  of  varying  length. 

^QuarUrhf  Journal  of  Beonomiea,  vol.  xix.  p.  85.    *nrid.,  p.  87. 
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Though  the  stream  of  production  is  constant,  the  flow  of 
income  is  intermittent.  Many  regard  the  interval  between 
successive  instahnents  of  income  as  the  economic  present, 
whether  it  be  the  day,  the  week,  the  month,  the  quarter, 
or  a  period  of  any  other  length." 

Thus,  so  far  from  explaining  what  the  "unit  of  time  that 
serves  as  the  basis  of  organization  in  the  individual's  eco- 
nomic life"  may  mean.  Professor  Tuttle  leaves  its  inter- 
pretation to  each  individual.  It  may  be  a  day,  three 
months,  a  year,  or  any  other  length  of  time,  and  depends 
in  an  unspecified  manner  on  a  number  of  undefined  factors, 
such  as  "economic  condition,"  "mode  of  economic  activ- 
ity," and  "scope  of  his  mental  grasp." 

Not  only  does  Professor  Tuttle  leave  indeterminate  the 
duration  of  his  "present,"  but,  what  is  of  far  more  conse- 
quence, he  gives  no  consistent  intimation  of  its  relation  to 
the  present  instant.  He  quotes  Professor  James's  striking 
simile  of  the  psychologist's  present, — "The  unit  of  compo- 
sition of  our  perception  of  time  is  a  duration,  with  a  bow 
and  a  stem,  as  it  were, — ^a  rearward-  and  a  forward-looking 
end."  Professor  James  thus  considers  the  "practically 
cognized  present,"  or  preBeni  period,  as  a  boat  floating  down 
the  stream  of  time,  with  the  present  instant  perched  as  a 
passenger  somewhere  between  the  bow  and  the  stem. 
But  Professor  Tuttle  sometimes  places  his  passenger  at  the 
bow  and  sometimes  at  the  stem,  while  at  other  times  he 
seems  to  anchor  his  boat  and  compel  Present  Instant  to 
move  from  stem  to  bow,  and  then  enter  another  stationary 
boat,  and  so  on  in  endless  succession.  All  of  these  con- 
flicting ideas  find  a  place  in  Professor  Tuttle's  article. 
Present  Instant  is  evidently  seated  in  the  stem  when  we 
are  told  that,  to  find  capital,  we  must  subtract  from  a  stock 
of  wealth  "that  quantum  which  is  destined  to  be  consumed 
in  the  economic  present,"  ^  and  also  where  he  states,  "...  it 
at  once  becomes  necessary  to  divide  this  fimd  of  wealth 
into  two  parts,  the  one  to  be  devoted  to  consumption  pur- 

iQiMrtoplif  Journal  of  Bwnmmiet,  toI.  nz.  p.  80.    Tho  iulies  m  the  preoent 
writer'a,  m  in  all  otbor  <iuoUtioiis  exoopt  that  from  p.  86. 
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poses  in  the  economic  present,  and  the  other,  surplus  wealth 
or  capital/'^  as  well  as  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand, 
Present  Instant  is  evidently  seated  in  the  bow,  with  the 
whole  of  his  "present  period"  behind  him,  in  the  following 
passage,  among  others: — 

.  .  .  "only  that  is  surplus  which  remains  at  the  dose  of 
that  period,  after  the  income  of  the  period — ^present  or  cur- 
rent income — ^has  all  been  received,  and  the  expenditures 
of  the  period — present  or  current  expenditures — ^have  all 
been  made.  And  this  is  capital.  Whoever  possesses  a 
surplus  has  capital.  Capital  grows  by  the  accumulation 
of  surpluses."  * 

To  this  we  can  give  unqualified  assent.  Professor  Tuttle 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that,  if  Present  Instant  is  taken 
at  the  cloBe  of  Present  Period,  the  "surplus"  left,  added  to 
like  surpluses  of  previous  periods,  constitutes  the  whole  of 
the  existing  stock,  and  that  his  conception  of  capital  then 
coincides  with  the  present  writer's.  None  of  the  consump- 
tion of  the  past  is  any  deduction  from  the  stock  of  wealth 
existing  at  the  present  instant.  That  stock  is  simply  sav- 
ings, or  the  combined  "surplus"  left  over  from  the  past  for 
the  future.  In  other  words,  if  Present  Instant  be  accorded 
a  fixed  position  in  the  how  of  his  moving  craft  called  Present 
Period,  Professor  Tuttle's  "capital"  turns  out  to  be  the 
"capital"  of  the  present  writer.  Whether  there  is  any 
ca^sue  belli  between  us  depends  entirely  on  where  Professor 
Tuttle  decides  to  locate  Present  Instant  relatively  to  Pres- 
ent Period.  Peace  is  still  possible,  provided  he  will  con- 
sistently treat  his  "present,"  not  as  partly  future,  but  as 
all  past. 

Finally,  Professor  Tuttle  sometimes  anchors  his  boat, 
and  regards  his  present  period,  not  as  progressing  with  the 
present  instant,  but  as  fixed  in  the  calendar  year.'  He  in- 
stances the  quarterly  interval  between  dividend  payments 
as  being,  sometimes  at  least,  the  "economic  present." 
Such  intervals  are  totally  unlike  Professor  James's  "cog- 
nized present,"  for  they  do  not  glide  down  the  stream  of 

1  Quarterly  Journal  of  BeoTiomiet,  vol.  ziz.  p.  106.       >/6ul.,  p.  89.        *  /6uf.,  p.  87. 
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time,  but  are  fixed  in  it.  In  this  case  Present  Instant  is, 
to  change  the  simile,  like  a  locomotive  traversing  succes- 
sively a  series  of  railway  ''blocks/'  each  of  which  becomes 
the  Present  Period  as  soon  as  Present  Instant  enters  it,  and 
ceases  so  to  be  as  soon  as  said  Instant  departs.  If  this  be 
Professor  Tuttle's  meaning,  it  at  least  enables  us  to  state 
that  his  ''capital''  coincides  with  the  total  stock  at  peri- 
odical intervals;  namely,  just  as  Present  Instant  is  leaving 
Present  Period.  If  each  economic  "block"  is  a  calendar 
year,  one's  capital  on  December  31,  1904,  is,  correctly 
enough,  his  total  stock.  But,  apparently,  according  to 
Professor  Tuttle,  on  the  next  day,  January  1,  1905,  it  is  no 
longer  the  total  stock,  but  that  stock  less  the  expected  con- 
sumption of  1905.  As  the  New  Year's  bells  chime,  his 
"capital"  suddenly  shrinks! 

Aside  from  the  question  of  the  utility  of  such  an  oscillating 
"capital,"  we  query  how  it  is  to  be  interpreted  definitely 
where  income  accrues  irregularly  instead  of  regularly,  where 
its  instalments  are  of  uncertain  instead  of  certain  amounts, 
and,  lastly,  how  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  income  of  society 
as  a  whole.  The  "economic  present"  being,  confessedly, 
a  different  period  for  different  individuals,  what  is  the  "eco- 
nomic present"  of  society 7  And,  if  there  be  such  a  period, 
does  it  move  forward  in  time  with  the  Present  Instant,  or 
is  it  fixed  and  stationary, — i.e.,  is  it  an  anchored  or  a  mov- 
able boat?  Finally,  is  the  passenger,  Present  Instant,  to  be 
accorded  any  fixed  resting-place  therein? 

In  view  of  such  uncertainties  it  would  seem  that  Profes- 
sor Tuttle's  argumentation,  so  far  from  raising  objections 
to  that  conception  of  capital  which  is  based  on  time  rela- 
tions, only  supplies  new  evidence  of  the  serious  need,  in 
economics,  of  recognizing  and  specifpng  clearly  the  funda- 
mental relations  between  instants  and  periods  of  time. 

Irving  Fisher. 
Yale  Uniysrsity. 
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THE  TERMINOLOGY  OF  THE  THEORY  OF 
POPULATION. 

In  his  recently  published  DigtribiUum  of  Wealth,  Profee- 
flor  Carver  says,  in  the  course  of  summing  up  the  subject 
of  standard  of  living  (pp.  176-177) : — 

"Thus  it  will  appear  that  a  high  standard  of  living  when 
referred  to  the  question  of  population  may  mean  one  of 
two  things.  It  may  mean  that  the  general  scope  of  the 
people's  wants  has  been  widened  and  deepened  or  the 
domestic  affections  have  been  weakened,  or  both.'' 

Then  in  a  foot-note  we  read: — 

"For  want  of  a  better  term  we  are  compelled  to  use  the 
term  'domestic  affections'  in  a  somewhat  general  sense, 
including  the  sum  total  of  those  motives  which  impel 
toward  marriage  and  the  begetting  of  offspring.  If  we 
distinguish  between  the  animal  passions  and  the  higher 
domestic  affections,  we  shall  find  that  the  latter  quite 
often  check  rather  than  increase  population  by  making 
parents  more  considerate  of  the  futiu^  of  their  children, 
and  unwilling  to  risk  their  best  interests  by  having  too 
many  to  provide  for." 

The  present  writer  regrets  that  Professor  Carver  did  not 
embrace  the  opportunity,  in  this  excellent  handling  of 
a  difficult  subject,  to  make  use  of  the  new  and  superior 
piece  of  terminology  supplied  by  John  Rae, — "the  effec- 
tive desire  of  offspring."  (See  Rae's  Letters  to  Mill,  Eco* 
nomic  J<mmal,  March,  1902.)  Adapting  Carver's  thought 
and  expression  to  that  of  Rae,  the  Whole  matter  may  be 
restated  thus. 

In  respect  to  the  normal  individual  at  any  time  there 
is  first  a  certain  state  of  the  "domestic  affections,"  which 
is  "the  simi  total  of  Ijhose  motives  which  impel  toward 
marriage  and  the  begetting  [and  rearing]  of  offspring." 
And  secondly,  over  against  this,  there  is  a  certain  state 
of  the  "general  scope  of  [economic]  wants."    The  imme- 
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diate  outcome  of  the  two  opposed  sets  of  motives  is  ''the 
effective  desire  of  offspring"  of  the  iadividuaL  Accord- 
ing as  one  or  the  other  prevailsi  his  ''effective  desire  of  off- 
spring" wiU  be  weak  or  strong. 

From  any  given  degree  of  strength  of  the  effective  de- 
sire of  offspring  in  any  individual  will  emerge  a  certain 
line  of  action  touching  things  economic  and  domestic,  which 
we  may  call  the  maintenance  of  a  standard  of  living.  The 
maintenance  or  possession  of  a  high  standard  of  living 
corresponds  to  a  low  effective  desire  of  offspring,  and  vice 
versa. 

If  the  general  scope  of  economic  wants  is  widened  and 
deepened  (and  hence,  other  things  being  equal,  the  stand- 
ard of  living  is  raised),  it  may  be  either  because  of  increased 
influence  of  economic  interests  respecting  the  individual's 
own  self,  or  respecting  his  offspring.  The  effective  desire 
of  offspring  may  be  low  and  the  standard  of  living  high, 
either  in  a  very  selfish,  vain,  and  luxurious  person  or  in 
one  the  opposite  of  this  who  feels  keenly  his  responsibility 
for  the  future  of  his  children  or  child.  Reasonable  consid- 
eration of  the  truly  "best  interests"  of  children  is,  with 
persons  of  this  class,  often  replaced  by  over-ambition  for 
them. 

In  respect  to  society  and  the  ups  and  downs  of  population 
during  considerable  periods  of  time  we  have  to  go  deeper 
stiU  in  our  analysis,  and  to  place  what  Rae  calls  the  "in- 
stincts of  society"  touching  matters  of  marriage  and  pro- 
creation beneath  the  principle  of  "domestic  affections" 
of  the  individual. 

C.   W.   MiXTEB. 

Thb  UmvKiusiTr  of  Vbrmont. 
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LATER  HISTORY  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION'S 
BOND  CONVERSION.' 

The  iinderl3ruig  motives  for  the  extraordinary  fiscal  op- 
eration known  as  the  United  States  Steel  Bond  Conversioi^ 
of  1903  have  been  variously  interpreted.  It  has  been  freely 
ascribed  by  some  to  the  desire  of  important  owners  of  the 
preferred  stock  to  dispose  of  their  unwieldy  holdings  to  the 
public  in  the  form  of  bonds.  Others  allege  that  partici- 
pation in  industrial  investments  by  large  life  insurance 
companies  would  be  less  indefensible  in  the  purchase  of 
bonds  than  of  preferred  stock.  Even  among  the  large 
body  of  private  investors  there  are  many  who  will  purchase 
bonds,  but  will  buy  stocks  only  of  the  highest  grade.  The 
bond  having  a  right  of  foreclosure  cannot  decline  in  value 
below  a  point  determined  by  its  equity  interest  in  the 
property.  Stocks  are  not  thus  limited  as  to  their  possible 
decline  in  value,  but  may  fall  to  any  degree.  A  double 
motive,  in  the  judgment  of  authorities,  existed.  The  bonds 
would  naturally  have  a  better  market  than  the  stock.  The 
stock,  also,  if  on  a  dividend  basis,  would  command  a  better 
price  if  the  supply  of  it  on  the  market  were  thus  reduced. 
This  consideration,  in  days  of ''  undigested  securities,"  was 
an  important  one. 

That  imperative  need  of  cash  for  improvements  was 
not  the  sole  or  even  dominant  motive,  as  alleged  by 
the  company,  would  seem  to  follow  from  a  number  of 
considerations.  In  the  first  place,  cessation  of  dividends 
on  common  stock,  without  resort  to  conversion  at  all, 
would  speedily  have  supplied  the  necessary  funds  from 
current  earnings,  as  is  the  conservative  policy  of  railway 
companies.  This  expedient  was  certainly  possible  under 
the  conditions  which  prevailed  when  the  plan  was  resumed 
in  March,  1903.    A  year  of  litigation  had  resulted  in  a  dis- 

1  An  aoooont  of  the  nature  and  earlier  history  of  this  operation  is  given  in  the 
^uortarl^  Journal  of  Bconomiet,  vol.  rviii.  pp.  22-68,  303-804. 1908. 
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solution  of  the  injunction  granted  by  a  lower  court.  Enor- 
mous earnings  of  the  company,  meanwhile,  had  resulted 
in  December,  1902,  in  "undivided  earnings"  of  $33,841,565 
upon  the  year's  business.  Und«:  such  circumstances  the 
imperative  need  for  cash,  urged  on  behalf  of  the  original 
plan,  certainly  did  not  exist.  A  second  cogent  criticism 
against  this  alleged  motive  is  that  the  plan  as  approved, 
and  afterwards  as  actually  carried  out,  would  result  in 
cash  receipts  insignificant  compared  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  other  operations  involved.  At  the  most,  the  only 
source  of  ready  cash  from  the  plan  would  be  the  sale  of 
$20,000,000  of  bonds  at  par,  from  which  the  commission 
of  4  per  cent,  for  the  sjrndlcate  would  be  deducted.  Yet 
the  official  statement  given  out  on  November  19,  1903,  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  directors  showed 
that  only  $2,902,000  of  such  bonds  had  been  actually  sold 
at  par  for  cash,  paid  for  in  full  October  1,  and  already  issued. 
On  the  remainder  of  the  minimum  $20,000,000  of  bonds 
guaranteed  by  the  syndicate  at  par  for  cash,  on  October 
21  only  25  per  cent,  had  been  called  for  and  paid  to  the 
corporation.  Had  the  real  reason  for  this  entire  operation 
lain,  as  alleged,  in  the  imperative  need  for  cash,  why  was 
not  the  syndicate  called  upon  promptly  for  the  balance  of 
its  guarantee? 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  seems  clear  that 
an  important  motive  for  the  transaction  was  to  secure  a 
large  profit  to  prominent  bankers  who  were  represented  at 
the  same  time  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration. This  interpretation  seems  to  follow  from  the 
original  plan  as  proposed.  It  derives  added  force  from  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  enterprise.  Stockholders  were 
permitted  until  May  16,  1903,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
conversion  scheme.  At  that  time  the  bonds  were  selling 
above  $90,  and  the  preferred  stock  was  a  few  points  lower. 
The  exchange  would  therefore  leave  a  profit  probably  less 
than  5  per  6ent.  The  S3rndicate,  however,  had  not  only 
guaranteed  a  conversion  of  $80,000,000  of  this  preferred 
stock,  but  its  contract  provided  that  it  might,  if  so  dis- 
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posed,  convert  the  balance  of  the  $200,000,000  of  preferred 
stock  authorized  for  exchange  into  bonds.  The  life  of  the 
83mdicate  was  to  terminate  October  1,  1903.    Meanwhile  \ 

the  margin  between  the  market  price  of  the  new  bonds  and 
the  preferred  stock  had   perceptibly  widened.     In   other  } 

words,  depression  in  the  steel  industry  was  becoming  evi- 
dent. Suddenly  the  financial  community  was  startled  by 
a  circular  notice  announcing  that  the  life  of  the  syndicate 
had  been  extended  from  October  1,  1903,  until  the  following 
July.*  Obviously,  this  cleared  the  way  for  a  continued 
conversion  of  the  preferred  stock  into  bonds  at  a  profit  con- 
tinually growing  with  the  widening  margin  between  the 
two  classes  of  securities.  This  profit  was  not  open  to  the 
general  stockholders,  whose  option  had  expired  in  the 
preceding  May.  November  brought  still  further  trade 
contraction,  until  the  preferred  stock  was  quoted  at  about 
$50,  while  the  new  5  per  cent,  bonds  were  selling  some  fifteen  . 

points  higher.  This  meant  a  profit  of  about  $150  per  bond, 
exclusively  reserved  to  the  banking  syndicate.  Moreover, 
a  cumulative  process  was  evidently  involved,  inasmuch  as 
the  greater  the  amount  of  conversion,  placing  bonds  ahead 
of  stock,  the  less  was  the  preferred  stock  on  the  market 
worth.  This  scandalous  condition  of  affairs  finally  induced 
the  company  to  terminate  the  contract  and  limit  the  amount 
of  conversion  to  $150,000,000  in  place  of  $200,000,000,  as 
originally  planned.' 

The  net  results  of  the  transaction  would  seem  to  be  as 
follows.  Of  the  $50,000,000  bonds  origmally  to  be  sold 
for  cash,  none  were  taken  by  the  public.  The  price  never 
rose  above  $95,  while  they  were  ofifered  at  par.  The  syndi- 
cate assumed  its  guarantee  of  $20,000,000  at  par,  but  only 
a  small  fraction  of  this  offer  of  cash  had  been  taken  by  the 
company  when  the  contract  was  cancelled.  As  to  the 
$200,000,000  of  preferred  stock  to  be  converted  (afterward 
reduced  to  $150,000,000),  outside  shareholders  whose  rights 

lOffioial  notaow  and  other  doeumenta  will  be  found  in  Moody,  Tmifk  oftotrf  Oe 
IVtiete,  p.  186. 

>  A  nmrohinc  analyaia  of  thie  phan  of  the  matter  is  given  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Noyee 
In  the  Fonim,  Jtaivuury,  1004,  p.  368  «l  eeg. 
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expired  in  May  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  to  an 
amount  variously  estimated  at  from  $35,000,000  to  $50,- 
000,000.  The  syndicate,  compelled  by  its  ^arantee  to 
convert  $80,000,000,  must  therefore  have  taken  care  of 
the  balance  of  $160,000,000.  This  last  was  the  limit  finally 
set  by  the  company  on  terminating  the  contract  upon  com- 
pletion in  November,  1903.  The  results  to  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  of  the  entire  transaction  were  then 
twofold.  First,  an  amount  of  cash  insignificant  at  best 
was  provided,  not  all  of  this  being  taken  as  offered.  Sec- 
ond, an  evident  saving  in  the  annual  charges  was  made, 
determined  by  the  diflference  between  the  dividends  on  the 
old  preferred  stock  at  7  per  cent,  and  the  interest  at  5  per 
cent,  on  the  new  bonds.  But  as  an  offset  to  this,  as  pre- 
viously shown,  was  the  fact  that  the  new  bonds  were  a 
fixed  charge  with  foreclosure  rights,  while  the  dividend 
pajrments  were  contingent  upon  earnings.  There  remains 
then  for  discussion  only  the  amount  of  profit  which  must 
have  accrued  to  the  syndicate,  many  of  whom  were  direc- 
tors in  the  company;  a  profit  which,  had  no  options  been 
given  to  the  syndicate,  could  have  been  made  by  the  Cor- 
poration itself.  As  a  loss  must  be  reckoned  the  sale  of 
the  bonds  at  figures  ranging  from  $95  down  to  $75,  such 
bonds  having  been  taken  at  par.  On  the  other  hand, 
profits  arose  from  two  sources.  The  cash  conmiission  at 
4  per  cent,  on  $170,000,000  of  the  new  bonds  was  consider- 
able and  certain.  In  addition  to  this  came  the  exclusive 
privilege  after  May,  1903,  of  converting  the  stock  into 
bonds  at  a  margin  of  difference  vastly  greater  than  could 
have  been  contemplated  when  the  contract  was  drawn. 
Whatever  the  judgment  of  the  courts  may  have  been  on 
the  legality  of  the  transaction,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
from  a  fiscal  point  of  view  the  entire  operation  betrayed  a 
disregard  of  the  principles  of  sound  finance,  and  even  of 
common  honesty  and  fair  dealing  with  the  stockholders. 

William  Z.  Riplbt. 
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THE   END   OF   THE   MARYLAND   WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION  ACT. 

In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  August,  1902, 
an  account  was  given  of  the  Maryland  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act,  which  went  into  effect  July  1,  1902.*  This  law 
made  employers  in  certain  specified  industries  responsible 
in  damages  for  the  injury  or  death  of  an  employee  caused 
by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-employee.  Provision  was 
made,  however,  that  employers  who  paid  to  the  State  In- 
surance Commissioner  annually  a  prescribed  sum  for  each 
workman  in  their  employment  should  be  relieved  of  all 
liability  for  the  injury  or  death  of  any  of  their  workmen. 
From  the  payments  thus  made  the  insurance  commissioner 
was  required  to  pay  the  simi  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  the 
representatives  of  each  deceased  employee  so  insured  whose 
death  was  due  to  causes  arising  in  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployment. 

The  act  remained  in  force  from  July  1,  1902,  to  April 
28,  1904.  During  this  period  seven  quarry  companies  and 
two  street  railway  companies  made  the  prescribed  pay- 
ments. The  total  sum  collected  was  $5,313.70.  Five  death 
claims  of  $1,000  each  were  paid,  and  all  claims  against  the 
fund  were  settled. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  law  came  before  the  courts 
in  the  case  of  Andrew  J.  Franklin  v.  The  United  Railways 
and  Electric  Company  of  Baitimore,  The  suit  was  for  in- 
juries sustained  by  the  plaintiff  through  the  burning  out 
of  a  fuse  and  the  electrical  appliances  on  one  of  the  com- 
pany's cars.  The  case  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Baltimore  City.  The  railway  company  set  up  the 
defence  that  it  was  exempt  from  the  plaintiff's  claim,  since 
it  had  paid  to  the  State  Insurance  Commissioner  an  annual 
sum  of  sixty  cents  for  each  employee,  as  required  by  the 
act  of  the  General  Assembly.    To  this  the  plaintiff  offered 

ITha  Uw  is  oonUined  in  Maryland  AeU  of  AuemMy,  1902,  chap.  139. 
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a  demurrer  that  the  law  m  question  was  unconstitutional. 
The  court  sustained  the  plaintiff's  contention.  The  essen- 
tial part  of  the  opinion  rendered  was  as  follows:^ — 

The  act  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  death  benefit  in  two  classes 
of  cases  m  which  there  was  previously  no  right  of  action;  namely, 
where  the  death  resiilted  from  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  and 
where  the  deceased  had  by  his  own  negligence  directly  contributed  to 
his  death.  But  for  the  handling  and  disbursement  of  this  entire  fimd 
"plenary  power"  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  insurance  commis- 
sioner, thus  investing  him  with  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  powers,  and 
that  without  any  provision  for  a  trial  by  a  jury  or  any  right  of  appeal 
from  his  conclusions. 

Had  the  act  stopped  here,  it  might  well  be  argued  that,  inasmuch 
as  it  provided  for  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  certain  widows  and  orphans 
who  would  otherwise  be  remediless,  it  was  within  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  place  the  administration  of  that  fimd  in  the  hands  of  such 
officials  as  it  might  see  fit;  but  the  act  did  not  stop  with  the  provisions 
already  referred  to,  but  also  embraced  cases  where  the  death  had  been 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  employer,  cases  where  there  would 
have  been  clear  right  of  action  in  the  courts  under  existing  law.  It  also 
enacted  that  employers  who  made  the  payments  provided  in  the  act 
should  by  such  payments  be  exempted  from  fiu*ther  liability. 

The  effect  of  the  act  was,  therefore,  not  only  to  vest  in  the  insurance 
commissioner  powers  and  functions  essentially  judicial  in  character, 
but  to  take  away  from  citizens  a  legal  right  which  they  had  theretofore 
enjoyed,  and  which  could  be  enforced  by  them  in  the  courts,  and  also 
to  deny  them  a  right  to  have  their  cases  heard  before  a  jury.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  clearly  imderstand  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  see 
that  they  are  in  direct  conflict  with  several  of  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  of  the  State. 

Thus  Article  5  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  assures  to  the  people  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  (Knee  v.  City  Paeeenger  Railway  Company,  87 
Md.  624).  Article  10  gives  to  every  one  for  injury  done  to  him  in  his 
person  or  property  a  remedy  by  the  course  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Yet 
both  of  these  guarantees  are  completely  ignored  by  the  act  in  question. 
Without  prolonging  the  matter,  therefore,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the 
act  in  question  is  framed  in  total  disregard  of  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution;  that  the  act  must  be  declared  void,  and  the  demurrer 
sustained. 

The  counsel  for  the  railway  company  did  not  carry  the 
case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals;  and  the  State  Insurance  Com- 

iThe  deeinon,  beinc  th*t  of  a  lower  ooart,  is  not  printed  in  the  MaryUnd  Re- 
ports, but  it  reeorded  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleee  of  Baltimore. 
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missioner,  acquiescing  in  the  decision  of  the  lower  court,, 
notified  the  contributing  employers  that  he  could  not  re- 
ceive further  payments.  In  a  letter  dated  May  10  he  in- 
formed the  Governor  of  Maryland  that  he  had  closed  the 
accounts  of  the  fund,  and  expressed  the  following  view  of 
the  working  of  the  law:  ''I  believe  the  law  was  a  good  one 
both  for  the  company  and  the  employees.  This  law  was 
in  operation  nearly  two  years.  The  entire  expense  was 
only  $300,  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  amoimt  paid  in.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  what  an  advantage  it  had  over  ordinary 
insurance  companies,  when  the  expenses  are  scarcely  ever 
below  50  per  cent,  of  the  premium  receipts." 

Geoboe  E.  Barnett» 
Johns  Hopkins  UNiVBRSirT. 
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We  have  received  the  announcement  of  a  new  periodical, 
KriHsche  Blatter  fur  die  gesammlen  Soeialvriasenschaften: 
Bibliagraphisch-krUiaches  ZerUral-Organ,  which  promises  to 
add  to  the  existing  list  of  publications,  long  as  it  is,  some- 
thing of  real  value  for  scholars  and  students.  The  sub-title 
indicates  the  design.  Each  number  is  to  contain,  first,  a 
bibliography,  which  is  to  note  not  only  all  books,  but  arti- 
cles in  periodicals  and  in  important  newspapers,  and  signifir 
cant  addresses  at  Congresses  or  Parliaments;  and,  second, 
reviews,  partly  descriptive  and  partly  critical.  The  editors 
(Drs.  Hermann  Beck  of  Berlin,  Hanns  Dom  of  Munich,  and 
Othmar  Spann  of  Berlin)  undertake  to  cover  the  ground 
exhaustively  and  punctually,  and  promise  that  no  school 
or  doctrine  shall  be  either  privileged  or  excluded.  A  wide 
range  of  subjects  to  be  covered, — economics  and  economic 
history,  sociology  and  social  policy,  taxation  and  finance, 
statistics,  population,  and,  where  pertinent,  philosophy, 
jurisprudence,  geography,  commerce,  anthropology,  and  the 
like.  So  far  as  book  reviews  are  concerned,  the  KritUche 
BldUer  will  not  pretend  to  supplant  existing  periodicals  in 
their  critical  discussion  of  contemporary  literature:  its 
primary  object  will  be  to  give  prompt  information  as  to 
the  nature  and  worth  of  all  new  publications.  A  list  is 
given  of  several  himdred  writers  who  have  promised  co- 
operation. The  undertaking  is  no  small  one:  its  successful 
prosecution  is  much  to  be  desired. 

The  KrUisehe  BUUer  are  to  be  issued  on  the  15th  of  each 
month,  and  are  expected  then  to  give  a  bibliography  of 
publications  of  the  preceding  month.  The  first  number  is 
annoimced  to  appear  on  February  15,  1905.  The  sub- 
scription price  is  24  marks  per  year,  to  be  remitted  to  the 
publisher,  O.  V.  B5hmert,  Leipsic. 
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CkUffy  published  or  asmouneed  tinee  November,  1904. 


An  aateriek  prq^xed  to  a  title  indteatee  a  eeeond  and  more  detailed  notice  of  a  book 

I  in  a  previous  number. 


I.  0«nena  Works.  TbeoryMiditaHit- 
tonr. 

II.  The  Labor  Problem. 

III.  Booiallain. 

IV.  Land  and  Agrarian  Problems. 
V.  Popolation  aod  MlcrafeloiL 

VI.  Transportation. 

VII.  Foreign  Trade  and  Colonisation. 


VIII.    Money.  Banking  and  Bxehangei 
IX.    Finanoe  and  Taxation. 
X.    Capital  and  lU  Organisation:  Com- 

binatlons. 
XI.   Soiinomlo  History. 
XII.   Description  of  Industries  and  Ra- 

sonrces. 
XIII.   Statistical  Theory  and  Practioe. 


XIV.    Not  ClasslJIed. 


I.    6ENERA.L  WORKS.    THEORY  AND  ITS  HISTORY. 


AiTTOiNB  (Gh.).  Conn  d^^conomie 
politique.  8°**  Edition,  revue  ot 
auffmenl^e.  Paris:  Guillaumin. 
19&.    8vo.    pp.  778.    9  fr. 

Cabibbe  (C).  La  teoria  del  salario 
negli  ecoDomisti  della  seconda 
meta  del  secolo  XVIII.  Siena. 
1904. 

Gablilb  (W.  W.).  Economic 
Method  and  Economic  Fallacies. 
London:  Edward  Arnold.  1904. 
Svo,    pp.  284. 

[A  series  of  acute  and  discrimi- 
nating essays.  Part  I.  The  Logic 
of  Political  Economy.  Part  II. 
Types  of  Economic  Fallacy.  Part 
III.  The  Protectionist  Fallacy.] 

CoLBON  (C).  Cours  d'^conomie 
politique.  Tome  II.  La  propri^t^ 
des  biens  corporels  et  incorporels. 
Le  commerce  et  la  circulation. 
Paris:  Gauthiers-ViUars.  1904. 
8vo.    pp.  774.    10  fr. 

Cttnntnohamb  (C).  a  G^eometri- 
cal  Political  Economy.  Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press.  1904.  8to. 
pp.  128.    2s.  6d. 

['*An  elementary  treatise  on  the 
method  of  explaiulDg  some  of  the 
theories  of  pure  economic  science 
by  means  of  diagrams.'*] 


Damabhkb  (A.).  Geschichte  der 
Nationaloekonomie.  Eine  erste 
Einfuhrung.  Jena:  6.  Fischer. 
8vo.    pp.  289.    2.50  m. 

*Dunbab  (C.  F.).  Economic  Es- 
says. Edited  by  O.  M.  W. 
Spragne,  with  Introduction  by 
F.  W.  Taussig.  New  York:  Mao- 
milian.    1904.    8vo.    pp.  zvii,  372. 

5  [The  first  fifteen  essays  are  re- 
rinted,  chiefly  from  the  Quarterly 
oumal  of  Economics;  essays 
XVI.  and  XVIL  deal  with  the 
crises  of  1857  and  I860,  and  have 
never  appeared  before;  essays 
XVIIL,  XIX..  and  XX.,  also 
new,  deal  with  the  history  of 
banking  in  the  United  Sutes.] 

Elbuthkropulus  (A.).  Soziologie. 
Jena:  6.  Fischer.  8yo.  8.25  m. 
[The  author  is  dozent  at  Zurich. 
One  of  the  prize  essays  on  the 
relation  of  Ciuwlnism  and  selec- 
tion to  social  problems,  resulting 
from  a  competition  under  the 
charge  of  Professor  Conrad  and 
others.  All  these  essays  are  pub- 
lished in  a  general  collection,  sold 
at  reduced  rates  to  subscribers.] 

Gbiffin  (A.  P.  C,  editor).  List  of 
Books  on  Immigration.     Washing- 
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ton:  Libnurr  of  Congress.  1904. 
8vo.    pp.  vlli,  76. 

.    List  of   Books  on   Banks 

and  Banking.  Washington:  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  1904.  Svo. 
pp.  55. 

.  List  of  References  on  the 
British  Tariff  Movement.  Wash- 
ington: Library  of  Congress^ 
1904.    8vo.    pp.  87. 

-.    List  of  Books  relating  to 


Railroads.  Washington:  Library 
of  Congress.  1904.  8yo.  pp.  vi, 
72. 

.    Select  List  of   References 

on  the  Budgets  of  Foreign  Coun- 
tries. Washington:  Library  of 
Congress.    1904.    8vo.    pp.  19. 

Hirst  (F.  W.).  Adam  Smith  (Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters).  New  York: 
Macmillan.  1904.  12mo.  pp. 
204.    75cts. 

[In  the  *' English  Men  of  Let- 
ters" series.  The  best  short 
account  of  the  life  of  Smith. 
Criticises  entertainingly  the  **  mis- 
directed erudition*'  of  some  of 
Smith's  critics  and  commentators.] 

Ejbtnbs  (J.  N.).    The  Scope  and 
Method    of    Political    Economy. 
London:  Macmillan.    1904.    Svo. 
pp.  882.    7f . 
[Third  edition,  revised.] 

LiNDSMANN  (Dr.  M.).  Urbegriffe 
der  Wirtschaftswissenschaft.  Ar- 
beit, Wert,  Geld,  Preis,  Wirtr 
schaft.  Dresden:  O.  Bohmert 
8yo.    pp.  259.    6  m. 

List  (Fr.).  Das  nationale  System 
der  politlschen  Oekonomie.  Neu- 
dnick  nach  letzter  Aussabe,  mit 
EinleitungTon  H.  Waentig.  Jena: 
G.  Fischer.  8to.  pp.  562.  6  m. 
[In  the  Sammlimg  sozialwiss. 
Meister,  edited  by  Professor  Waen- 
tig. who  supplies  the  Introduction 
to  this  reprint  of  List.] 

.  The  National  System  of  Po- 
litical Economy.  London :  Long- 
mans. 1904.  8yo.  pp.  866.  69. 
[Lloyd's  translation,  with  a  new 
Introduction  by  Professor  Nichol- 
son.] 

Mabtinazzoli  (A.  L.).  La  teorica 
dell'  IndiTidnalismo  secondo  John 
Stuart  Mill.  Milan:  UlricoHoepli, 
1905.    16mo.    pp.Tiii,852.    4.501. 

MiCHABLiB  (C).  Principien  der 
natiirlichen  nnd  sozialen  Ent- 
wickelungsgeschichte    des    Men- 


schen.  Anthropologisch-ethnolo- 
gische  Studien.  J  ena :  G.  Fischer. 
§▼0.    8.25  m. 

[Another  of  the  prize  essays 
mentioned  above.] 

Rav^l  (A.).  La  dassificazione  delle 
scienze  e  le  discipline  sociali. 
Rome:  Ermanno  Loescher  e  C. 
1904.    8yo.    pp.  ix,  172.    2.50 1. 

SCHWBiZEB  (Frz.).  Physlokratis- 
musund  Turgot  Ravensburg:  F. 
Alber.    8vo.    pp.  154.    2.80  m. 

[The  second  instalment  in  this 
writer's  Geschichte  der  nat.  Oe- 
konomik  in  4  Monographien  iiber 
Colbert,  Turgot,  Smith,  mid  Marx  ] 

Thokndike  (E.  L.).  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Theory  of  Mental  and 
Social  Measurements.  New  York: 
The  Science  Press.  1904.  8vo. 
pp.  212. 

[A  highly  technical  treatise,  in- 
tended for  students  of  economics, 
sociology,  and  education  rather 
than  psychology  pure  and  simple; 
an  able  investigation,  of  perma- 
nent value.] 

ViLLE Y  ( E. ) .  Principes  d'^conomie 
politique.  8™«  ^ition.  Paris: 
Guillaumin.  1905.  8vo.  pp.  747. 
10  fr. 

Whitakbb  (A.  C).  History  and 
Criticism  of  the  Labor  Theory  of 
Value.  New  York:  Macmillan 
Co.    8yo.    pp.  1904.    $1.50. 

[In  Columbia  University 
Studies.  An  able  critical  account 
of  the  writers  from  Adam  Smith 
to  Caimes.  A  concluding  chap- 
ter, on  the  ultimate  relation  of 
cost  to  value,  states  the  author's 
own  opinions,  which  follow  the. 
reasoning  of  J.  B.  Clark.] 

ZWIBDENECK-StJDENHORST        (O.). 

Beitrage  zur  Lehre  von  den  Lohn- 
formen.  Mit2Kuryen.  Tubingen: 
H.  Laupp.    8vo.    pp.  184.    8.00. 

[Published  also  as  supplement 
to  the  Zeitschrift  f.  d.  ges.  Staats- 
wissenschaft,  at  a  reduced  price 
for  subscribers.] 

In  PeriodieaU. 

BiBBMANN  (W.  E.).  Sozialwlssen- 
schaft,  Geschichte,  und  Nator- 
wissenschaft.  Jahrb.  f.  Nat.  Oek., 
Nov.,  1904. 

BoKnrsBGiri  (P.).  Tentotivi  di 
ricerca  suUe  fnnzioni  di  domanda 
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e  di  offerU  nel  cmo  del  barmtto 
supposte  le  ofelimiUl  elementari 
linemri.  Giom.  degU  Econ.,  Sept., 
1904. 

Davsnpobt  (H.  J.).  Capital  as  a 
Competitive  Concept  Joum. 
Polit.  Econ.,  Dec,  1904.  [Argues 
that  for  competitive  purposes 
there  is  no  real  distinction  be- 
tween land  and  caplul.] 

JosDAii  (D.  S.).  Utilitarian  Science. 
Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  Nov.,  1904. 
[Discusses  economics,  alons  with 
engineering  and  medicine,  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  the  problems 
and  methods  of  the  immediate 
future.] 

Kaulla  (R.).  Die  Lehre  vom  ee- 
rechten  Preis  in  der  ScholastTk. 
Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  StaaUw.,  1904, 
Heft  4. 


LiFBcmTz  (F.).  Die  sozialen  An- 
sichten  Johann  Helnrichs  von 
Thiinen.  Jahrb.  f.  Nat  Oek., 
Oct.,  1904. 

.  J.  B.  Says  Methodoloffie  der 
WlrtschafUwissenschaft.  Jahrb. 
f.  Nat.  Oek.,  Nov.,  1904. 

Sblla  (E.).  La  speculasione  e  gU 
antlchi  tratUtistL  Giom.  degli 
Econ.,  Oct.,  1904.  [An  ezamina^ 
tlon  of  the  logical  error  of  the 
canonist  position  concerning  spec- 
ulation.]  . 

.     Delia   natura    logica    del 

probleml  terminali  dell'  economla 
politica.  Giom.  degli  Econ. .  Nov. , 
1904.  [An  interesting  article,  em- 
phasizing the  need  and  place  of 
more  precise  definition  in  eco- 
nomic reasoning.] 


IL    THE  LABOR  PROBLEM. 


BoRGHT  (R.  V.  d.).  Grandzu^  der 
SozialpoUtik.  Leipzig:  C.  L. 
Hlrschfeld.  8vo.  pp.578.  16.60m. 
[Another  volume  in  the  Hand- 
und  Lehrbuch  der  Staatswissen- 
schaften,  now  edited  by  M.  v. 
HeckeLl 

Bouoi^  (C.).  Solidarisme  et  llb^ral- 
Isme.  Paris:  Comely.  1904.  16mo. 
pp.  266.    1.60  fr. 

CoNBAD  (Carl).    Die  Organisation 
des  Arbeitsnachweises  in  Deutsch- 
land.    Leipzig:  Duncker  A  Hum- 
blot    8vo.    pp.  484.    9  m. 
[The  author  is  a  clergyman.] 

Dabbow  (C.  S.).  The  Open  Shop. 
Chicago:  Hammersmark  Pub.  Co. 
1904.    pp.32.    10 cU. 

Dblahatb  (A.).  Les  graves  en- 
visag^es  dans  leurs  rapports  avec 
les  obligations.  Paris:  Michalon. 
1904.    8vo.    4fr. 

DucHAUFFOUB  (A.).  Los  aocldeuts 
dutravaU.  Paris:  Ballll^re.  1904. 
16mo.    pp.292.    8.80 fr. 

Fbubstbin  (Dr.  H.).  Lohn-  und 
fiaushalt  der  Uhrenfabrikarbel- 
ter  des  bayrischen  Schwarzwalds. 
Karlsruhe:  G.  Braun.  8vo.  pp. 
216.    8  m. 

[InVolksw.  Abhandl.,  edited  by 
C.  J.  Fuchs,  Rathgen,  Gaeveraltz.] 

FuoHB(C.  J.).  ZurWohnungsfrage. 
Yortrageund  Aufsatze.    Leipzig: 


Duncker  A  Homblot.    8vo.    pp. 
227.    4.60  m. 

[Part  L  Gkschlchte  und  The- 
orie, — chiefly  on  Germany.  Pari 
IL  Eommunale  Wohnungsr^- 
form  in  England  und  Schottland, 
— studies  on  Glasgow,  Manches- 
ter, Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Lon- 
don. Abundant  Illustrations  and 
plans.  The  author  is  professor  of 
economics  at  Freiburg.  J 

Imbebt  (P.).  Les  retraites  des  tra- 
vailleurs.  Preface  de  Paul  Dss- 
chanel.  Paris:  Perdu.  1904. 
16mo.    3.60  fr. 

Ebllob  (Frances  A.).  Out  of  Work. 
New  York:  Putnam^s.  12mo.  pp. 
292. 

[An  Important  study,  by  nine  in- 
vestigators, of  employment  agen- 
cies in  the  United  States.  An  ex- 
ceptionally able  and  useful  work.] 

MiTCHBLL  (John).  Omnislerte 
Arbeit.  Deutsch  von  Dr.  fi.  Hasse. 
Dresden:  O.  Bohmert  8vo.  pp. 
28L    4  m. 

[The  translation  into  German 
of  this  book  deserves  to  be  noted.] 

Stilting  (A.  J.).  Graves  des 
chemins  de  fer  et  legislation  auz 
Pays  Bas  en  1908.  Paris:  Giard 
et  Bri^ra.    1904.    8vo.    8.60  fr. 

Tosi  (V.).  La  cooperazlone  e  la 
sua   funzione  nelT  ordinamento 
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sodAle.    Venloe.    1904.   8to.   pp. 

m.    8L 
ViTAU  (P.).    La  qnestion  des  r»- 

tnltes  ouvri^res  oeTant  le  parle- 

ment  fran^aU.    Paris:  Rousseau. 

IINM.    Sra    pp.272.    7.60 fr. 
Wkbb  (C,  editor).    Industrial  Co- 
operation.   Manchester:  The  Co- 

operatlTe  Union.    8yo.    pp.  278. 

2«.  6d. 
[An  authorised  text-book,  by  a 

number  of  writers,  with  a  preface 

by  L.  L.  Price.] 
Wbill   (O.).    Histoire  du  mouve- 

ment  social  en  France  (1852-1902). 

Paris:    Alcan.     1904.     8to.     pp. 

406.    7fr. 

In  PeriodieaU. 

Auei-LABiB^  (M.).  IjCS  rfoultats 
des  graves  agricoles  dans  le  Midi  de 
la  France.    Mus.  Soc^  Dec. 

Barkbtt  (Geo.  E.).  The  Introduc- 
tion of  the  Linotype.  Tale  Rev., 
Not.,  1904.  [Reviews  the  eflTecU 
of  the  invention  and  the  policy  of 
the  Union  toward  it.1 

Bi«ACK  t  Clementina).  London's 
Tailoresses.  Econ.  Joum.,  Dec 
[Descriptive  notes  on  the  labor 
conditions  for  such  women  in 
London.) 

Catlbt  (H.).  The  Housins  of 
Cambridge.  Econ.  Rev.,  Oct, 
1904.  [A  deUiled  investintion 
by  the  two  branches  of  the  Uhris- 
tian  Social  Union.) 

Dbaooni  (C).  Suir  istltuzione  di 
un  ispettorato  del  lavoro.  Giom. 
degli  Scon.,  Nov.,  1904. 

Smminohaub  (A.).  Zum  Kapitel 
der  fiaushaltskosten.  Jahrb.  f. 
Nat.  Oek.,  Nov.,  1904.  [The 
analysis  of  a  middle-class  house- 
hold budget  from  1802-1908.1 

Gbissbb  (A.)  and  Magbibi  (B.). 
Contribuzione  alia  storia  e  statis- 
tica  del  salari  industriall  in  Italia 
nella  secondo  metk  del  secolo 
XIX.  Riforma  8oc.,  Oct,  Nov., 
1904.  [A  valuable  collection  of 
statistical  material,  with  docu- 
ments and  bibliography.] 

Gibb  (8.  J.).  The  Choice  of  Em- 
ployment for  Boys.  Econ.  Rev., 
Oct.  1904.  [A  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  unemployable 
rather  than  the  unemployed.  ] 

Hahobb  (G.   W.   W.).     fiuildhig 


and  Loan  Associations  In  the 
United  SUtes.  Bull.  U.S.  D^t 
of  Labor,  Nov. 

Habdie(K.).  Dealing  with  the  Un- 
employed. Nineteenth  Cent,  Jan. 

Ealckbtein  (W.  von).  Das  Ein- 
logiererwesen  in  deutschen 
Stadten.  Jahrb.  f.  Nat  Oek., 
Nov.,  1904. 

Louis  (P.).  La  corporation  autri- 
chienne.  Mus.  Soc.,  Nov.  [The 
** corporation* 'in  Austria  unites 
masters  and  workmen  in  Uie 
small  industries  for  mutual  assist- 
ance.] 

M  AH  AIM  (E.).  L'association  Inter- 
nationale pour  la  protection  legale 
des  travailleurs.  Rev.  Econ.  In- 
tern., Oct. 

Mabtbbmah  (O.  F.  G.).  The  Prob* 
lem  of  the  Unemployed.  Indep. 
Rev.,  Jan^ 

PiBKUs  (N.).  Workmen's  Insur- 
ance in  Germany.  III.  Yale 
Rev.,  Nov.,  1904. 

BosBBOBST  (O.).  La  cooperation 
au  Danemark.  Rev.  d'Econ.  Pol., 
Oct  [Apparently  successful  ex- 
periments with  agricultural  and 
consumer's  co-operation.] 

SoBLBNTBBB  (C).  Die  Arbciter- 
wohlfahrtseinricbtungen  der  Fir- 
ma  Gebr.  Stumm  in  Neun- 
kirchen.  Jahrb.  f.  Nat  Oek., 
Oct,  1904. 

Seaoeb  (H.  R.).  The  Courts  on 
Restrictive  Labor  Laws.  PoL 
Sd.  Quart.,  Dec.  [Judicial  inter- 
pretation of  constitutional  limita- 
tions has  tended  of  late  to  be  more 
liberal,  enlarging  the  scope  of  the 
**  police  power  "  and  leaving  it  to 
the  legislature  to  decide  on  the 
expediency  of  restrictive  legisla- 
tion.] 

Smabt  (W.).  The  Problem  of 
Housing.  Econ.  Joum.,  Dec. 
[Presidential  address  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Section  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. The  author  gives  the 
results  of  bis  experience  on  a 
Glasgow  Commission.  While  not 
in  seneral  favorable  to  municipal 
building,  an  experiment  in  build- 
ing houses  for  the  dispossessed 
poor  is  advised.] 

YiBOiLii  (F. ).  II  primo  anno  di  vita 
deir  Ufflcio  del  Lavoro  italiano. 
Riforma  Soc,  Oct.-Nov.,  1904. 

Whitb   (H.).    The    Issue  of  the 
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Open  and  Closed  Shop.  No. 
Amer.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1906. 
WiLBBANDT  (R).  Elektriflcher 
Antrieb  mit  Maxlmalarbeitstag 
nnd  MindettlohnUrif  in  der 
Hansweberei.  Jahrb.  f.  Nat 
Oek.,  Nov.,  1904.  [An  intereeting 
Bote  on  the  organization  of  the 
silk  ribbon  weavers  in  and  near 
Crefeld.] 


Wolff  (H.  W.).  The  Co^pemttve 
Congress  at  Budapest.  Soon. 
Rev.,  Oct.,  1904. 

Unbionbd.  Exhibit  of  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  at 
St.  Louis.  Bulletin  U.S.  Dept. 
Labor,  No.  54,  Sept.  [Containe 
brief  summaries  and  an  exoellent 
series  of  charts  on  topics  covered 
by  the  serial  reports  of  the  BnreaiL] 


UL    SOCLiLISM. 


CATHBBnr  (Victor).  Socialism. 
TransUted  by  Victor  F.  Gettel- 
mann.  New  York:  Benslger  Bros. 
1904.     12mo.    pp.424.    $1.50. 

I  An  authorized  translation  from 
the  8th  Grerman  edition.  A  refu- 
tation of  socialism  from  the  Cath- 
olic point  of  view.  The  transla- 
tion is  excellent.] 

DoLBNS  (N.).  Le  sociallsme  f M^ral. 
Paris:  Stock.    1904.    8vo.    6  fr. 

Ghbnt  (W.  J.).  Mass  and  Class: 
A  Survey  of  Social  Divisions. 
New  York:  Macmillan.  1904. 
12mo.    pp.260.    $1.25. 

[Discusses  the  economic  strug- 
gle between  classes,  after  the 
manner  of  the  socialists.  Ind- 
dentallv,  it  attacks  the  ''classes'* 
and  defends  the  ''masses."] 

Laoabdbllb  (H.).  La  gi^ve  g6- 
n^rale  et  le  socialisms.  Arls:Cor- 
nely.  1904.  16mo.  pp.  4S0. 
8.50  fr. 

Mbbobb  (Anton).    Das  Recht  aof 


den  vollen  Arbeitertrag  in  ge- 
schichUicher  Darstellung.  Stutt- 
gart: J.  G.  Cotta.  8vo.  pp.  191. 
3  m. 

[A  third,  revised  ediUon  of  this 
well-known  work.] 

Rbbouabd  (P.).  Saint  Pierre 
Fourier  et  Charles  Fourier.  Stnde 
desoriginesde  la  mutuality.  Paris: 
Rousseau.  1904.  8vo.  pp.  106. 
2.50fr. 

Sabatibb(C.).  Lesodalismelibtfiml 
ou  morcellisme.  Paris:  Giard  et 
Bri^re.   1904.   8vo.  pp.892.  6fr. 

In  PeriodieaU. 

CiCBBO  (P.).     n  paniflcio  munld- 

Stle  di  CaUnia.  Giom.  degU 
con.,  Dec.,  1904. 
Hbbokbkbath  (C.  R.  C).  La 
question  soclale  et  Th^tage. 
Rev.  d'Econ.  Pol.,  Dec  [Advo- 
cates the  suppression  of  private 
inheritance.] 


IV.  LAND  AND  AGRAJUAN  PROBLEMS. 


Ciccom  (E.).  Sulla  questions  me- 
ridionale.  Milan:  Casa  edit 
Modema.  1904.  8vo.  pp.  xvi, 
365.    8.501. 

CoLUBZ  (A.).  Les  associations 
agricoles  de  production  et  de 
vente.  Preface  de  Paul  Descha- 
neL  Psris:  Guillaumin.  1904. 
8vo.    pp.  213.    2  fr. 

Douii«HBT  (R.).  L*agricnlture  et 
le  probl^me  du  credit  agricole  en 
France.  Paris:  Giard  et  Bri^re. 
1904.    8vo.    5fr. 

Gbasgb  (H.).  a  British  Farmer 
in  Canada  and  a   Visit  to  the 


States.    London:  Rlackie.    1904. 

8vo.    pp.  150.    Sm.  6d. 
HuFFBL  (G.).    ficonomie  foresti^re. 

Tome   I.     L'utilit^    des    for«u. 

Politique  foresti^re.    Statistiques. 

Paris:   Rothschild.      1904.     8va 

pp.422.    10  fr. 
NicoLAl   (E.).      La    depopulation 

des    campagnes    et    raccroisse- 

ment  de  la  population  des  villes. 

Brussels:  P.  Weiasenbroeh.   1903. 

8vo.    pp.  70. 
[A  careful  study  of  conditions  in 

Belgium.] 
PUDOB  (Dr.  H.).     Das  Undwifthr 
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•chafUlche  OenoasenachAftsweMii 
im  Auslande.  I.  Band:  die  skan- 
dinaTiscben  Lander.  Leipzig: 
F.  Dietrich.  8vo.  pp.  161. 
7.60  m. 

QuARiNi(K).  L'^lectricit^agrieole. 
Paris:  Fischbacher.  1904.  lamo. 
pp.  102.    8  f r. 

[atilisation  of  electricity  in 
agriculture.] 

Rknauld  (J.  yon).  Beitrage  zur 
Entwickelnng  der  Grundrente  und 
Wohnungsfrage  in  Muncben. 
I^ipzig:  C.  L.  fiirscbfeld.  8va 
0.40  m. 

RooBBS  (A.  O.  L.).  The  BusineM 
Side  of  Agriculture.  London :  Me- 
thuen.    1904.    pp.  168. 

Thomas  (O.  ).  Ajpricultura]  and  Paa> 
toral  PrOBpects  of  South  Africa. 
London:  Constable.  1904.  8to. 
pp.  885.    6m, 

[A  careful  record  of  three  years* 
experience  and  study  in  the  coun- 
try] 

Waltz  (W.).  Vom  Reinertrag  in 
der  Landwirthscbaft.  Eine  bis- 
toriscb-kritiscbe    btudie.     Stutt- 

rirt:  J.  G.  Cotta.    8to.    pp.  181. 
40  m. 

[In  MQnchener  Yolksw.  Studien, 
edited  b?  Brentano  and  Lotz.] 
Wbbbb  (Dr.  Adolf).  Ueber  Bo- 
denrente  und  Bodensnekulatlon 
in  der  modemen  Staat.  Leip- 
zig: Dimcker  A  Humblot.  8Ta 
pp.  220.  4.40  m. 
ZOLLA  (D.).  Questions  agricoles 
d*hier  et  d*aujourd'bui.  Paris: 
Armand  CoUn.  12mo.  pp.  282. 
8fr. 

[An  interesting  discussion  of 
ag^cultural  education,   co-opera- 


tion, mutual  insurance,  and  taau- 
tion.] 

In  P0riodicaU. 

BoxALL  (Sir  C).  What  Ireland 
has  Got.  Fort.  Kev.,  Jan.  [The 
Land  Act  of  19081 

BvBBKLL  (F.  W.).  The  Rural  Exo- 
dus. Boon.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1904. 
[Proposes  plans  for  developing 
peasant  proprietors.] 

Cavaliebi  (G.).  Lo  statuto  agra- 
rio  sammarinese.  Riforma  Soc, 
Dec .  1904.  [  Praising  the  agrarian 
l^slation  of  the  state  of  San 
Marino.] 

Chaknino  (F.  A.).  An  AsrlenlV 
ural  Polic^    Indep.  Rev.,  Ilee. 

Dawson  (w.  A.).  The  German 
Agrarian  Movement.  Contemp. 
Rev.,  Jan. 

Hall  (A.  D.).  Agricultural  Re- 
search in  England.  Contemp. 
Rev.,  Nov.  [Experiments  at 
Rothampstead.] 

Lbvt  <H.).  Zur  Gescbichte  der 
Agrarkrisen,  eine  Studie  dber  den 
Yerlauf  der  landwirtscbaftUcben 
Depression  indenostlicben  Teilen 
der  Vereinlgten  Staaten.  Jahrb. 
f.  Nat.  Oek.,  Oct.,  1904. 

ZlMMBBMAKN    (F.     W.      R.).       Zur 

Frage  der  BesitzweebsM-,  Hy- 
potbekar-,  sowie  Bodenpreis-  imd 
BodenwerUtatistik.  111.  Die  ob* 
jektive  Moglichkeit  einer  Berftok- 
sicbtigung  der  Einzelmomente  in 
den  fragiicben  Statlstiken. 
Zeitscbr.  f.  d.  ges.  Staatsw.,  1904 
Heft  4.  [The  concluding  article.] 
Uksigitbd.  What  Reformers  can 
do  for  Agriculture.  Indep.  Rev., 
Dec 


y.    POPULATION  AND  MIGRATION. 


Apuzzo  (N.).  L*  emigrazione  nel 
diritto  itallano:  studio  sistematioo 
di  legislazione  sociale.  Naples: 
Luigi  Pierro.  1904.  8vo.  pp. 
270.    61. 

Takaoka  (Dr.   Kumao).    Die  in- 
nere  Kolonisatlon  Japans.    Leip- 
zig: Duncker  A  Humblot.    8vo. 
pp.  llOu    2.00  m. 
[In  Schmoller  A  Sering's  Fonch- 

nngen.1 


In  Perio^ieaU. 

Bbitbduob  (A.).  Capitali  sottratti 
all'  Italia  dalP  emigrazione  per 
r  estero.  Giom.  degli  Econ., 
Dec   190^ 

Clagbobn  (IL  H.).  Slavs,  Mag- 
yars, and  Some  Others  in  the  New 
Immigration.  Charities,  Dec  8, 
1904.  [A  stndv  in  economic 
stratification.  This  entire  num- 
ber «f  Charities  is  devoted  to  a. 
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Mriet  of  short  papers  on  the  SUt 
In  America.] 

CoBBiDOBB  (F.).  La  popolazione 
delio  stato  romano  nel  secoU 
XVII.,  XVIIL,  e  XIX.  Glom. 
degli  Econ.,  Oct,  Nov.,  Dec, 
19u4. 

MoLAUGHLnr  (A..).  Social  and  Po- 
litical Effects  of  Immigration. 
Pop.  ScL  Monthly,  Jan.,  1006. 


Pbato  (G.).  La  protesione  agli 
emlgranti  in  Inghifterra.  Riforma 
Soc,  Sept.,  1904.  [A  well-in- 
formed article.] 

Wabd  (ii.  De  G  ).  The  Agricaltnral 
Distribution  of  Immigrants.  Pop. 
Sci.  MonthlT,  Dec,  1904.  [PoinU 
out  the  futility  of  this  method  of 
dealing  with  the  problem.] 


VL    TRANSPORTATION. 


Aiabbt(A.  M.).  Carte  des  chemins 
de  fer  d'Espagne  et  Portugal, 
avec  compagnies  k  laquelle  elles 
appartiennent,  services  auxanels 
elles  soot  ouvertes,  etc.  Madrid: 
Orrier.    1904.    pp.44.    1.60 fr. 

BXbnbtbik  (Pemwerth  v.).  Die 
Dampfschiflart  auf  dem  Bodensee 
wahrend  ihrer  ersten  Hauptperi- 
ode,  1824^1847.  LeipEig:  A. 
Deichert.  8vo.  pp.266.  6.40m. 
fin  the  series  of  Wirtschafts- 
und  Yerwaltungsstudien,  edited 
byG.  Schanz.] 

Bbboud  (L.).  Etude  ^conomlque 
sur  la  marine  marchande  fran- 
caise.  La  loi  du  7  avril,  1902. 
Lyon:  Rev.    1904.    8vo. 

Kbch  (Dr.  E.).  Die  Grundung  der 
badlschen  Staatseisenbabnen.  Bei- 
trag  sur  Geschichte  der  badischen 
Eisenbahnpolitik.  Karlsruhe:  G. 
Brsun.    8vo.    pp.  138.    S.60  m. 

Paikb  (A.  £.).  The  Granger 
Movement  in  Illinois.  Vol.  I., 
No.  8  of  University  Studies  of 
University  of  Illinois.  Urbana, 
III:  University  of  Dlinois.  8vo. 
pp.  68.    86  cenU. 

[A  useful  and  discriminating 
essay  containing  much  new  mate- 
rial. Concludes  that  **no  small 
share  of  the  political,  social,  and 
industrial  progress  of  the  farmer 
in  Illinois  may  be  traced  to  the 
Orange.''] 

Pktbbs  (M.).  Die  Entwickelung 
der  deutschen  Reederei.  Band  IL : 
von  der  Mitte  des  19  JahrhunderU 
bis  1871.  Jena:  G.  Fischer.  8vo. 
pp.  240.    6  m. 

Rbntt  (B.  de).  Les  chemins  de  fer 
coloniauzenAfriquc  (2n«partie.) 
Les  colonies  anglaises  et  I'^t&t 


du  Congo.  Paris:  RudevaL   1904. 

18mo.    pp.  8S0.    8.60  fr. 
RAv^BABD    (P.).     Des   conditions 

d*exp1oitation  du  chemin  de  fer 

m^tropolitain   de   Paris.     Paris: 

Rousseau.  1004.  8vo.  pp.427.  8fr. 
Ross  (H.  M.).    English    Kailwaya 

New  York:    Longmans  A  Green. 

1904. 
Spbabmakit  (F.  H.).     The  Strat- 

?7   of    Great    Railroads.     New 
ork:    Scribner's.      1904.      8vo. 
pp.  287.    $1.60. 

[A  readable  popular  account  of 
the  development  of  the  principal 
railroad  systems  of  the  United 
States,  with  some  discussion  of 
the  earliest  days  of  our  railroad 
history.] 

Ungabd  vov  Orthalom  (Alb.). 
Der  Suez  Kanal.  Seine  Ge- 
schichte, seine  Ban-  und  Yer- 
kehrsverhaltnisse,  und  seine  mili- 
tarische  Bedeutung.  Vienna:  A. 
Hartleben.  8vo.  pp.  112, 6  maps. 
4  m. 
[The  author  is  an  army  engineer.] 

Yatiit  (F.).  Les  chemins  de  fer  en 
Tunisie.  Paris:  ChalUmel.  1904. 
8vo.    8.60  fr. 

In  Periodical. 

Ballod  (C).    Schnellverkehr  und 
Tarifreform.    Jahrb.  f. 
1904,  Heft  4. 

Btall  (J.  B.).  The  American  Sys- 
tem of  Improving  and  Adroinister- 
iug  Poru  and  Terminal  Facilities. 
Ann.  Amer.  Acad.,  Nov.,  1904. 

Ecebbt(C.).  Deutsche  Seefahrten 
nach  SQdamerika.  Jahrb.  f.  Ge- 
setsg.,  1904,  Heft  4. 

Fazio  (A.).    Le  terse  dassl  in  tutU 
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i  dlretti.  Riforma  Soc,  Dec., 
1904.  [A  discussion  of  the  de- 
maDd  for  third-class  carriages  in 
all  through  trains.] 

Leon  (P.).  I  a  nayigation  int^- 
rieare  en  France.  Rev.  Econ. 
Intern.,  Not.  [Canals  necessitated 
hy  the  exorbitant  railway  rates.] 

Manfbin  (P.).  Un  problema  della 
yita  Italiana.  Riforma  Soc. ,  Sept. , 
1904.  [A  warm  adyocacy  of  the 
deyelopment  of  internal  nayiga- 
tion in  Italy.] 

MOLiNABi  (T.).    La  ferroyia  gratn- 


ita.  Giom.  degli  Econ.,  Dec, 
1904.  [Maintains  that  free  pas- 
senger transportation  is  not  an 
Utopian  dream.] 

Pbatt  (E.  a.).  British  Railway 
Rates.    Monthly  Rey.,  Jan. 

Rbnkiv  (J.).  Les  chemins  de  fer 
deP^tat  helffe.  Rey.  ^con.  Intern., 
Koy.  [With  present  methods  of 
accounting,  one  can  draw  no  sure 
conclusions  as  to  financial  results.! 

Unsignrd.  The  Panama  Canal 
and  Maritime  Commerce.  Quart 
Rey.,  Oct. 


Vll.    FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  COLONIZATION. 


Akton  (G.  K.).  Le  regime  fonder 
auz  colonies.  2>°«  Edition.  Paris: 
Challamel.    1904.    8yo.    10  fr. 

AsHJLET  (P.)  Modem  Tariff  Sys- 
tems,—Grermany,  United  States, 
France.  London:  Murray.  1904. 
8yo.    pp.  867.    10«.  ed. 

Ashley  {W,  J.).  The  Progress  of 
the  German  Working  Classes  in 
the  Last  Quarter  of  a  Century. 
With  map,  diagrams,  and  charts. 
London  and  'Sew  York:  Long- 
mans &  Co.  1904.  12mo.  pp.  177. 
[Written  with  a  yiew  to  the 
tariff  controyersy  in  England,  to 
show  that  **  protection  has  not 
been  inconsistent  with  a  great 
adyance*'  in  general  prosperity. 
The  subjects  of  the  chapters  are: 
I.  The  Argument  from  Compari- 
son; II.  'I'he  Progress  of  Geiv 
many  and  the  Agricultural  Work- 
ing Classes;  III.  The  Workpeople 
in  Manufactures;  ly.  Criteria  of 
Growing  Prosperity;  V.  The  De- 
pression of  1908  and  iU  Disap- 
pearance.] 

Bernard  (Fr.).  Pourquol  et  com- 
ment coloniser.  Paris:  Koussean. 
1904.    8yo.    pp.280.    8fr. 

BlBLI0TH±Ql7B       DEB        COLOHIBS 

FRANgAiSEB.  La  Tunisie  an 
d^but  da  XX«  si^de.  Paris: 
Rudeyal.    1904.    8yo. 

[A  series  of  articles  by  different 
writers.] 
Bbasbet  (Lord).  The  (Tomparatiye 
Efficiency  of  English  and  Foreign 
Labor.  London:  Longmans. 
1904.    6d. 

[An  address.] 


Cavagliebi  (A.),  n  fattore  eoo- 
nomico  nella  storia  del  diritto  In- 
ternazionale.  Padua-Verona:  Fra- 
telli  Drucker.  1904.  8yo.  pp. 
86.    1.501. 

Chapman  (S.  J.).  Work  and 
Wages.  Part  I.  Foreign  Compe- 
tition. London:  Longmans.  1904. 
8yo.    pp.  801.    Is,  Qd. 

[A  continuation  to  date  of  the 
work  begun  by  Lord  Krassey  in 
1872  on  the  relatiye  efficiency  of 
British  and  foreign  labor.  A 
work  of  real  yalue.] 

Cunningham  (W.).  The  Rise  and 
Decline  of  the  Free-trade  If  oye- 
ment.  New  York:  Macmillan. 
1904.    12mo.    pp.  168.    75  cts. 

[The  substance  of  lectures  de- 
liyered  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Cam- 
bridge, sketching  fiscal  history 
under  Husklsson,  Peel,  Cobden, 
and  concluding  in  fayor  of  *' intro- 
ducing economic  order  into  the 
Empire/' —  presumably  by  the 
Chamberlain  plan.] 

DnMAB(J.).  Le  colonisation.  Essal 
de  doctrine  pacifiste.  Paris :  Giard 
et  Bri^re.    1904.    18mo.    1.25  fr. 

HoARB  (B.).  Preferential  Trade: 
Its  Esoteric  Meaning,  fjondon: 
Paul.    1904.     8yo.    pp.  295.    ds. 

HoBBON  (J.  A.).  International 
Trade.  New  York:  Scribner'a. 
$1.00. 

Hoffmann  (Vlce-Admiral  P.  G.). 
Die  Abschaflung  der  OetreidexOlle 
in  England.  Berlin:  F.  Siemen- 
roth.    8yo.    pp.  114.    2.60  m. 

iNBTiTUT  Colonial  Intbbna- 
tional    db    Bbuzbllbs.     La 
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i^ciiii«iiiiiiieraiizoo1onlet.  Tome 
III.  Colonies  allemandes,  Oftnada, 
Congo,  Cap  de  Bonne-Esperanoe, 
Natol.  Paris:  ChallameC  1904. 
8vo.    20  fr. 

KUNDT  (Dr.  W.).  Die  Zuknnft 
unseres  Uebeneehandels.  Eine 
▼olksw.  Studie.  Berlin:  F.  Sie- 
menroth.    Svo.    pp.  155.    8  m. 

Maokbkbix  (Y.  St.  C).  The  Dy- 
namics of  the  Fiscal  Problem. 
London:  Wilson.    1004.    4».  M. 

HABTEir  (R.).  Die  Eisenindnstrie 
in  ihrem  Kampf  am  den  Ahsatz- 
marku  Eine  Studie  iiber  Schutz- 
sdlle  nnd  Kartelle.  Leipzig: 
Duncker  A  Humblot    8vo.    7  m. 

*Mebkdith  (H.  O.).  Protection  in 
France.  London:  P.  8.  King  A 
Son.  1904.  12mo.  pp.  192.  Sh.  6d. 
[In  the  series  on  **  Protection 
in  Various  Countries,*'  edited  bj 
W.  H.  Dawson.  A  good  sketch 
of  French  tariff  history  in  the 
19th  century  and  a  discriminating 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  INCOME. 

The  two  greatest,  ends  of  economic  inquiry  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  furnishing  of  general  answers  to  the  two  questions, 
first,  why  whole  communities  are  rich  or  poor,  and,  sec- 
ondly, why  inside  each  community  some  individuals  and 
families  are  above  and  others  below  the  average  in  wealth. 
Assuming  that  the  communities  are  isolated,  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  they  neither  receive  nor  pay  tribute,  the  first 
question  is  answered  by  a  theory  of  production,  and  the 
second  by  a  theory  of  distribution.  Ite  riches  or  poverty 
of  the  whole  community  depend,  as  Adam  Smith  declared 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  Inquiry  j  upon  the  annual  produce 
per  head  of  population.  The  comparative  wealth  of  in- 
dividuals and  families  ¥dthin  any  given  conununity  de- 
pends upon  the  proportions  in  which  the  total  produce  or 
income  (the  expressions  are  synonymous  in  a  self-con- 
tained conununity)  is  distributed  or  divided  among  them. 

I  do  not  think  the  theory  of  production  has  by  any  means 
reached  perfection.  There  is  a  want  of  unity  and  sim- 
plicity in  current  expositions  of  it  which  is  largely  respon- 
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sible  for  its  entire  failure  to  penetrate  the  public  mind,  and 
consequently  for  the  wide-spread  prevalence  of  those  ridic- 
ulous delusions  which  disfigure  the  writings  of  journalists 
and  the  speeches  of  politicians  all  the  world  over.  But  the 
theory  of  distribution,  as  now  generally  taught,  has  still 
more  fundamental  defects;  and  it  is  to  these  that  I  pro- 
pose to  draw  attention,  in  the  hope  that  others  may  be 
more  successful  in  amending  them  than  I  have  hitherto 
been. 

To  the  ordinary  person  who  has  not  been  infected  by  the 
study  of  economic  text-books,  the  term  ''the  distribution 
of  wealth  "  has  a  very  definite,  intelligible,  and  useful  mean- 
ing. ''Wealth"  means  income,  and  "distribution"  means 
division.  An  "equal  distribution"  means  an  equal  divi- 
sion: a  "change  in  distribution"  means  a  change  in  the 
proportions  in  which  the  total  is  divided.  The  total  income 
of  the  United  Kmgdom  is  valued  at  £1,750,000,000:  it  is 
distributed  between  the  43,000,000  inhabitants  in  certain 
proportions.  It  is  also  distributed  between  the  two  dif- 
ferent categories,  "  property,"  or  land  and  capital,  on  the 
one  hand, and  "labor,"  on  the  other,  a  certain  proportion 
coming  in  to  its  receivers  because  they  own  property,  and 
another  proportion  to  its  receivers  because  they  perform 
labor.  Neither  as  to  the  distribution  between  individuals 
nor  as  to  that  between  categories  are  the  available  statistics 
at  all  complete  or  accurate,  but  they  are  sufficient  for  pur- 
poses of  illustration.  We  know  that  incomes  vary  from 
something  over  one  five-thousandth  of  the  whole  down  to 
nothing  at  all.  We  know  that  the  whole  of  the  property 
is  valued  at  £15,000,000,000,  and  that  the  average  rate  of 
interest  is  somewhere  not  very  far  removed  from  3J  per 
cent.,  which  will  make  the  share  of  the  total  income  derived 
from  property  about  £525,000,000,  or  30  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  leaving  70  per  cent  for  labor. 

There  is  of  course  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  distri- 
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bution  is  the  same  at  all  times  or  in  the  different  countries 
at  the  same  time.  It  has  doubtless  been  in  the  past  either 
more  or  less  unequal  than  at  present,  and  its  inequality  has 
doubtless  been  of  a  somewhat  different  character.  It  is 
doubtless  not  the  same  in  the  United  States  and  in  S¥dtzer- 
land.  Has  theoretic  economics  nothing  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject, no  generalizations  or  "laws"  to  lay  down?  Can  it 
not  tell  us  in  a  general  way  what  are  the  causes  of  greater 
or  less  inequality,  what  are  the  causes  of  the  existence  of  a 
larger  or  smaller  middle  (near  the  average)  class,  what  are 
the  causes  of  the  existence  of  a  small  very  rich  class  or  of  a 
very  large  extremely  poor  class?  CSan  it  say  nothing  as  to 
the  reasons  why  property  gets  30  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
come now  and,  say,  only  got  25  per  cent,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth? 

Economists  sometimes  vaguely  wonder  why  economic 
theory  is  so  impopular  that  books  upon  it  have  very  small 
sale,  and  in  the  greatest  centres  of  population  lectures  on 
it  by  the  best  professors  will  attract  aib  the  most  an  audi- 
ence of  forty  or  fifty,  and  usually  much  fewer  than  that. 
Is  there  anything  in  this  to  excite  surprise,  if  we  reflect  for 
a  moment  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  answer  furnished  by 
the  theory  of  distribution,  as  at  present  taught,  to  the 
questions  in  which  the  ordinary  person  is  interested? 

A  young  man  passing  throu^  a  fashionable  street  or 
square  in  one  of  our  great  modem  capitals  at  the  proper 
time  of  day  may  see  a  woman,  feeble  in  body  and  mind 
from  never  having  done  a  stroke  of  honest  work  in  her 
life,  being  drawn  along  in  a  handsome  carriage  by  a  pair  of 
magnificent  horses,  with  two  noble-looking  men  on  the  box. 
The  carriage  stops  at  a  door,  one  of  the  men  gets  down,  the 
door  opens  and  displays  two  flimkeys  in  gorgeous  array, 
they  receive  a  small  piece  of  pasteboard,  and  an  important 
social  function  is  over.  The  observer  proceeds  on  his  way, 
and  soon  passes  down  a  mean  street  inhabited  by  a  hun- 
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dred  families  whose  united  possessions  would  not  equal  in 
value  the  carriage  and  horses,  and  whose  average  income 
might  perhaps  be  equal  to  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  cost  of 
clothing  the  lady  for  a  single  ball.  Struck  by  the  con- 
trast, he  begins  to  wonder  why  it  is  so,  and  whether  it  must 
always  be  so,  and  whether  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  take 
steps  towards  altering  it.  He  has  probably  heard  that 
some  people  say  such  contrasts  are  due  to  the  existence  of 
private  property  in  land  or  in  the  instruments  of  produc- 
tion. He  has  heard  vaguely,  too,  that  economics  deals  ¥dth 
this  kind  of  topic,  and  he  therefore  resolves  to  attend  some 
lectures  given  by  a  professor  of  economics. 

The  professor  tells  him  that  the  produce  of  the  com- 
munity is  distributed  into  three  or  four  great  shares, — 
rent,  interest,  wages,  and  perhaps  profits.  Rent,  he  will 
teach,  is  determined  by  the  quality  and  situation  of  the 
land,  and  this  he  will  be  sure  to  illustrate  by  a  diagram 
on  his  blackboard.  Putting  together  a  number  of  rec- 
tangles of  equal  breadth,  but  gradually  diminishing  height, 
he  will  tell  his  class  that  each  rectangle  represents  the 
return  to  an  equal  unit  or  "dose"  (the  class  laughs  po- 
litely) of  capital  and  labor,  the  taller  rectangles  being  the 
return  on  the  earlier,  and  the  smaller  the  return  on  the 
later  units  of  capital.  Taking  his  chalk  in  his  hand,  he 
then  draws  a  horizontal  line  from  the  top  of  the  shortest 
rectangle  to  the  outside  of  the  tallest,  and  observes  tri- 
lunphantly,  "The  amount  above  that  line  constitutes 
rent."  Of  course  there  is  no  amount  there,  nothing  but 
a  certain  space  on  the  blackboard.  "At  least,"  he  ex- 
plains, recollecting  himself,  "it  represents  rent."  li  a 
student  ventures  to  ask,  "The  rent  of  what?"  he  will  ex- 
plain: "Not  the  rent  of  all  the  different  acres  of  land,  but 
the  return  to  all  the  units  of  labor  and  capital.  On  some 
acres  it  will  be  found  possible  to  apply  a  great  many  imits 
yielding  a  return  higher  than  that  of  the  marginal  unit. 
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on  Others  few,  and  the  rents  will  differ  accordingly.  The 
rent  of  any  particular  acre  will  be  the  surplus  return  from 
all  the  doses  which  can  be  applied  to  that  particular  acre. 
How  many  doses  it  will  be  possible  to  apply  to  all  the  land, 
and  therefore  what  the  rent  of  the  whole  will  be,  will  de- 
pend upon  a  number  of  different  circumstances."  Asked 
what  a ''  dose  of  labor  and  capital"  means,  he  will  probably 
explain  that  it  means  a  definite  amount  of  expenditure  in 
wages  of  labor  and  interest  of  capital.  He  may  possibly 
conclude  his  ''theory  of  rent"  with  a  few  rather  hesitating 
words  as  to  the  effect  of  "  progress  "  on  the  total  rent.  The 
impression  left  on  the  intelligent  student's  mind  is  that 
he  has  been  treated  to  an  interesting  intellectual  exercise, 
but  that  he  does  not  know  any  more  than  he  did  before 
about  distribution.  He  knew  before  he  went  that  people 
who  possess  land  will  not  usually  let  it  for  less  than  it  is 
worth,  and  that  people  who  rent  land  will  not  usually  pay 
more;  and  he  knew,  too,  that  some  land  is  worth  a  great 
deal,  and  some  little  or  nothing.  He  has  not  now  been 
told  at  all  clearly  what  makes  some  land  worth  more  than 
other  land,  and,  what  is  more  important,  that  was  not 
what  he  came  to  find  out.  What  he  came  to  find  out  was 
whether  rent  is  becoming  a  larger  and  ever  larger  proportion 
of  the  whole  income  of  the  community,  and  why  some  peo- 
ple have  so  much  rent  and  others  none  at  all.  He  very 
probably  even  wanted  to  know  whether  he  ought  to  vote 
for  candidates  who  promised  to  abolish  rent  altogether.  He 
would  be  much  less  inclined  to  do  so  if  the  professor  had 
given  him  reason  to  believe  that  rent  is  a  decreasing  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  income,  and  is  likely  to  be  more  equally 
distributed  in  the  future.  He  wanted  bread,  and  the  pro- 
fessor has  given  him  a  stone.  Buttonholing  the  professor 
after  a  lecture,  he  places  his  difficulties  before  him,  The 
professor  has  some  trouble  before  he  can  understand,  and 
then  he  sajrs:  ''Ah!    I  see.    But  those  are  historical 
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and  statistical  questions  with  which  I  have  nothing  to 
do." 

Proceeding  next  to  the  problem  of  interest,  the  professor 
talks  of  the  real  or  apparent  differences  in  the  rates  of 
interest  obtainable  in  different  kinds  of  businesses,  and 
then  explains  the  causes  of  the  general  highness  or  lowness 
of  the  rate.  If  an  admirer  of  every  new  thing,  he  will  give 
his  class  the  impression  that  the  rate  is  determined  by 
the  comparative  estimation  in  which  people  hold  present 
and  future  goods.  If  more  careful,  he  will  show  them  how 
at  any  given  time  an  almost  infinite  number  of  means  of 
utilizing  capital  are  known,  but  that  these  vary  in  pro- 
ductiveness; that  the  capital  is  never  large  enough  to 
occupy  them  all,  so  that  the  most  productive  known,  or 
generally  known,  are  the  only  ones  occupied,  and  the  rate 
of  interest  is  determined  by  the  return  of  the  marginal 
one, — that  is  to  say,  the  lowest-3rielding  one  which  must  be 
occupied  in  order  to  find  employment  for  the  whole  mass 
of  the  capital.  Then  he  will  show  how  increase  of  popula- 
tion tends  to  raise  the  returns,  and  how  increase  of  capital 
tends  to  necessitate  the  pushing  of  the  marginal  investment 
lower  down.  He  will  endeavor  to  explain  how  some  in- 
ventions raise  the  rate  by  disclosing  new  and  highly  pro- 
ductive means  of  utilizing  considerable  amounts  of  capital, 
thus  raising  the  margin,  while  other  inventions  reduce  the 
rate  by  disclosing  easy  direct  ways  of  doing  something 
hitherto  accomplished  in  difficult  roundabout  ways,  thus 
setting  free  a  portion  of  the  capital  and  leading  to  a  lower- 
ing of  the  margin.  All  this  is  interesting  and  more  instruc- 
tive than  the  "  theory  of  rent,"  but  again  our  inquirer  is  dis- 
satisfied. He  does  not  much  care  about  the  trifling  dif- 
ferences which  may  exist  between  the  average  interest 
obtainable  in  different  businesses  or  investments;  he  does 
not  even  care  very  much  about  the  rate  of  interest  in  gen- 
eral.   He  may  be  acute  enough  to  perceive  that,  though  a 
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high  rate  of  interest  looks  unfavorable  to  the  worker  at 
first  sight,  it  has,  at  any  rate,  the  advantage  of  making  it 
easy  for  the  worker  who  can  save  anything  to  accumulate 
a  considerable  capital  himself.  What  our  inquirer  is  in 
search  of  is  rather  some  light  on  the  question  why  some 
people  get  so  much  interest  and  others  none  at  all,  and 
whether  the  proportion  of  the  whole  income  of  the  com- 
munity falling  to  interest  is  likely  to  increase  in  the  future. 
If  he  is  satisfied  that  the  proportion  falling  to  interest  is 
likely  to  increase,  or  that  the  inequality  of  the  present 
distributioi^  of  interest  is  likely  to  increase  largely  in  the 
future,  he  may  be  determined  to  join  a  socialist  organisar 
tion.  Again  he  catches  the  departing  professor,  and  lays 
his  troubles  before  him.  The  professor  has  greater  diffi- 
culty than  before  in  comprehending.  He  is  so  used  to 
regarding  interest  as  something  calculated  as  a  ratio  on 
the  principal  that  he  cannot  at  first  see  or  understand  any 
one  wanting  to  know  its  ratio  to  the  produce.  Moreover, 
the  old  books  among  which  he  was  brought  up  always  con- 
fused the  two.  However,  at  last  he  is  made  to  compre- 
hend. "That  again,"  he  will  say,  "is  a  statistical  ques- 
tion. I  cannot  say  I  have  thought  of  the  subject  at  all." 
The  other  question,  as  to  the  inequality  of  the  distribution 
of  interest,  would  not  trouble  him  in  the  least.  "  It  de- 
pends," he  would  say,  "  on  the  distribution  of  the  capital, 
and  we  are  not  concerned  with  that." 

So  far  our  inquirer  into  distribution  has  been  told  some- 
thing about  the  rent  of  different  qualities  of  land,  or,  at 
all  events,  the  returns  to  different  "doses  of  labor  and 
capital"  on  different  qualities  of  land,  and  something  about 
the  rate  of  interest,  or  ratio  between  interest  and  capital. 
He  is  disappointed;  but  there  is  still  wages  to  come,  and 
he  may  get  some  light  on  distribution  from  the  professor's 
golden  words  on  that  subject.  "Surely,"  he  will  think, 
"the  professor  will  not  be  able  to  consider  wages  in  re- 
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lation  to  distribution  ¥dthout  telling  us  something  of  the 
causes  which  detennine  how  the  whole  produce  is  divided 
between  the  workers  and  the  owners  of  property  in  land 
and  capital.'^ 

But  he  is  wrong.  The  professor,  if  up  to  date,  teaches 
that  wages  are  settled  by  demand  and  supply,  and  equal 
the  product  of  the  marginal  laborer,  the  man  who  may  be 
taken  on  or  put  off  without  making  any  appreciable  differ- 
ence to  his  employer.  It  is  impossible  to  select  one  out  of 
a  number  of  equal  laborers  as  the  marginal  one.  They 
are  all  paid  the  same,  and  what  they  are  paid  is,  or  is  equal 
in  value  to,  their  true  contribution  to  production.  The 
position  of  the  margin  may  be  either  raised  or  lowered 
(according  to  circumstances  connected  with  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns)  when  the  number  of  men  offering  to 
labor  increases.  Consequently,  the  supply  of  labor  affects 
its  remuneration.  The  supply  is  regulated  by  the  standard 
of  life.  And  so  on,  a  somewhat  diflBicult  theory,  interesting 
enough  in  itself,  but  not  enlightening,  so  far  as  distribution 
is  concerned.  The  earnings  of  the  mar^al  worker  and  of 
all  workers,  measured  as  they  are  by  their  absolute  amount, 
may  vary  widely  ¥dthout  affecting  the  distribution  of  the 
total  income  between  the  workers  and  the  owners  of  prop- 
erty. Our  inquirer  goes  home  in  a  rage,  and  will  attend 
the  professor's  lectures  no  more.    Can  we  wonder? 

If,  however,  he  had  had  a  little  more  patience,  he  would 
at  last  have  heard  something  about  distribution.  The  pro- 
fessor would  have  dealt  with  differences  of  wages  in  differ- 
ent occupations,  and  here  he  would  really  have  considered 
the  distribution  of  wages  as  between  persons  employed  in 
different  employments.  He  would  have  asked  his  class 
to  be^  with  assuming  as  a  working  hypothesis  that  they 
would  expect  free  competition  to  make  wages  in  all  occupa- 
tions equal,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  would  expect 
wages  to  be  equally  divided,  at  any  rate  between  wage- 
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earners  of  equal  industry  and  ability.  He  would  then 
explain  why  this  is  not  actually  the  case.  He  would  say^ 
for  example,  that  the  occupations  for  which  expensive 
training  is  necessary  get  more  than  the  average,  because, 
so  far,  their  number  has  been  kept  down  by  the  lack  of 
sufficient  well-to-do  and  self-denying  parents  or  bene- 
factors (including  the  State).  He  would  say  that  the 
lowest  kinds  of  labor  are  paid  less  than  the  average,  be- 
cause they  are  the  kinds  in  which  the  all-round  incom- 
petent can  best  be  employed,  and  because  the  number  of 
all-round  incompetents  is  large  enough  to  fill  them  to 
overflowing,  so  that  the  value  of  that  kind  of  work  is  so 
reduced  that,  if  an  able  and  competent  person  was  em- 
ployed (even  at  piece-work)  in  such  an  occupation,  he 
would  not  get  wages  as  high  as  the  average  for  all  occu- 
pations. He  would  say  that  the  persons  employed  in  some 
occupations  get  less  than  the  average  because  of  the  ten- 
dency of  mankind  to  miscalculate  chances  all  in  the  same 
direction,  so  that  the  mistake  of  one  man  is  not  com- 
pensated by  the  opposite  mistake  of  another. 

The  fact  that  the  whole  subject  of  "Distribution"  is 
not  treated  in  the  text-books  in  the  same  logical  and  use- 
ful manner  as  the  distribution  of  wages  between  persons 
following  different  occupations  seems  to  be  due  merely  to 
certain  almost  accidental  circumstances  and  a  somewhat 
blind  foUowing  of  a  traditional  arrangement  of  subjects. 
There  are  no  such  blind  foUowers  of  tradition  as  those 
theorists  who  neglect  the  study  of  the  previous  history  of 
the  theories  which  they  are  endeavoring  to  develop;  and 
the  most  hardened  apologist  must  admit  that  the  economists 
of  the  first  half  or  three-quarters  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury were  apt  to  regard  the  work  of  their  predecessors  in 
a  somewhat  imhistorical  spirit. 

The  term  "distribution"  in  economics  seems  to  have 
ori^nated  with  the  Phjrsiocrats.    What  they  meant  by  it 
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is  not  very  easy  to  explain,  inasmuch  as  the  explanation 
involves  an  understanding  of  the  Tableau  Econamique. 
But  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  neither  the  Physio- 
crats proper  nor  Turgot  took  it  to  mean  the  same  as 
repartition,  or  division.  They  were  thinking  rather  of  the 
machinery  for  conveying  the  produce  from  the  producers 
to  the  consumers  than  of  the  proportions  in  which  it  was 
to  be  divided  among  them.  When  Adam  Smith  wrote 
the  title  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  "order"  according  to  which  the  produce 
of  labor  "is  naturally  distributed  among  the  different 
ranks  of  the  people,"  he  was  probably  using  the  verb 
"distributed"  in  the  corresponding  sense.  When  he 
comes  to  the  subject  in  the  body  of  the  work,  he  uses 
"  parcelled  out "  as  a  synonym  for  "  distributed."  He  says 
that  Just  as  the  price  of  any  particular  commodity  re- 
solves itself  into  wages,  profit,  and  rent,  so  all  the  com- 
modities together  are  parcelled  out  or  distributed  between 
the  various  members  of  the  society  as  wages,  profit,  and 
rent.  Then  he  goes  on  to  consider  wages,  profit,  and 
rent  far  more  as  component  parts  of  price  than  as  portions 
of  revenue:  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  parcelling  out  or  distribution  was  an 
afterthought,  and  that  the  chapters  on  wages,  interest^ 
profit,  and  rent,  would  not  have  been  materially  different 
from  what  they  are  if  Adam  Smith  had  never  come  across 
the  idea. 

The  term  might,  of  course,  have  continued  to  be  used 
in  the  sense  of  parcelling  out.  It  might  have  continued 
to  refer  to  the  processes  and  mechanism  of  the  division 
rather  than  to  the  terms  of  the  division.  However,  it  did 
not.  The  beginning  of  the  change  is  visible  in  the  first 
edition  of  J.-B.  Say's  Traite  (1803).  Say  distinctly  un- 
dertakes to  inquire  not  only  into  the  different  ways  in 
which  values  spread  themselves  throughout  {se  repandent 
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dans)  the  society^  but  also  into  the  proportions  according 
to  which  they  are  distributed  {lea  proportions  suivarU  les- 
queUes  dies  se  disirityuerU).  He  does  not,  however,  carry 
out  his  undertaking,  but  treats  of  the  various  kinds  of 
incomes  and  of  the  rise  and  fail  of  wages  per  man,  profits 
per  cent.,  and  rent  per  acre,  very  much  in  the  same  way 
as  Adam  Smith.  It  seems  probable  that  he  was  talking 
loosely  when  he  mentioned  proportions,  and  that  it  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  the  three  things  just  mentioned  were 
not  reckoned  by  proportions.  In  the  "Epitome,"  or  vo- 
cabulary of  economic  terms,  which  he  affixed  to  the  second 
edition,  he  merely  describes  how  distribution  operates 
through  the  buying  by  the  entrepreneur  of  productive 
services,  and  says  nothing  about  the  terms  of  division. 
Ricardo  went  much  further  than  Say.  In  the  preface  to 
his  Principles  he  says  that  the  produce  is  divided  between 
the  usual  three  classes,  that  at  different  times  "the  pro- 
portions of  the  whole  produce  of  the  earth  which  will  be 
allotted  to  each  of  these  classes  under  the  names  of  rent, 
profit,  and  wages,  will  be  essentially  different,"  and  that 
"to  determine  the  laws  which  regulate  this  distribution 
is  the  principal  problem  in  political  economy."  Though, 
it  must  be  admitted,  without  much  success,  he  continually 
endeavors  to  keep  this  problem  before  him.  From  this 
time  forward  the  old  sense  of  distribution  as  the  process 
of  parcelling  out  may  be  regarded  as  superseded.  "Dis- 
tribution" was  ordinarily  defined  as  the  determination  of 
the  proportions  in  which  the  produce  is  divided,  and  the 
part  of  economic  treatises  headed  "Distribution"  was 
commonly  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  any  points  which 
happened  to  occur  to  the  writer  in  connection  with  rent, 
interest,  wages,  and  any  other  share  of  produce  which  he 
might  think  it  desirable  to  create.  The  question  of  pro- 
portions so  definitely  raised  by  Ricardo  and  so  plainly 
expressed  in  the  definitions  of  "distribution"  was  lost 
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sight  of,  partly  because  it  was  supposed  by  many  that  rent 
might  somehow  be  excluded  altogether  and  that  the  rate 
of  interest  or  profit  showed  how  the  remainder  was  divided 
between  labor  and  capital,  and  partly  because  of  the 
continued  influence  of  the  Smithian  tradition. 

Whether  this  be  the  exact  explanation  of  the  present 
state  of  things  or  not,  I  do  not  think  any  one  will  have  the 
hardihood  to  assert  that  the  exclusion  from  expositions  of 
economic  theory  of  any  consideration  of  the  causes  which 
determine  the  division  of  the  whole  income  between  labor 
and  property  and  the  division  of  property's  share  between 
individual  proprietors  has  been  deliberate.  I  know  of  no 
economist  who  has  asserted  that  a  consideration  of  these 
matters  is  not  a  proper  part  of  the  theory  of  distribution, 
though  no  doubt  there  are  many  who,  like  my  tjrpical  pro- 
fessor, would  say  so,  when  blamed  for  omitting  it.  Put 
upon  his  defence,  the  exclusionist  would,  I  suppose, 
allege:  (1)  that  the  doctrines  at  present  taught  as  to 
wages,  interest,  and  rent,  tell  us  what  settles  the  pro- 
portions in  which  the  whole  income  is  divided  between 
labor,  land,  and  capital;  (2)  that  no  general  theory  on 
the  questions  suggested  can  be  constructed;  (3)  that  the 
questions  are  unimportant  and  not  worth  answering.  I 
will  deal  ¥dth  these  allegations  in  order. 

The  first  of  them  is  easily  dealt  ¥dth.  No  intelligent 
person  who  has  considered  the  subject  for  a  moment  can 
imagine  that  any  investigation  of  the  causes  which  de- 
termine wages  per  head,  interest  per  cent.,  and  rent  per 
acre,  can  provide  directly  an  answer  to  the  question.  What 
regulates  the  proportions  in  which  the  produce  is  divided 
between  wages,  interest,  and  rent?  A  rise  of  wages  per 
head  is  often  coincident  with  a  decrease  in  labor's  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  income.  In  our  previous  example,  if 
the  number  of  workers  be  put  at  30,000,000,  the  average 
earnings  would  be  £40  16a.  Sd.    If  the  total  income  were 
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increased  to  £2;000;000;000;  and  the  average  earnings  to 
£50,  the  number  of  workers  remaining  the  same,  then  the 
total  earnings  would  be  £1;500,000,  which  is  75  per  cent, 
of  the  whole, — ^a  larger  proportion  than  the  original  70 
per  cent.  But,  if  the  increase  of  earnings  were  only  to  an 
average  of  £45,  or  £1,350,000  in  all,  then  labor's  propor- 
tion would  have  sunk  from  70  per  cent,  to  67 J  per  cent. 

So,  too,  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  a  fall  in  the  proportion  of  the  whole  income  ob- 
tained by  capital,  no  matter  where  we  draw  the  line  or 
whether  we  draw  any  line  at  all  between  land  and  capital. 
The  rate  of  interest  is  only  the  rate,  ratio,  or  proportion 
between  the  principal  and  the  interest.  What  proportion 
the  interest  bears  to  the  total  income  cannot  be  discovered 
till  we  know  two  other  things,  the  amount  of  the  capital 
and  the  amoimt  of  the  total  income.  To  return  to 
our  example,  if  we  suppose  the  £15,000,000,000  worth 
of  property  to  consist  of  £10,000,000,000  of  capital  and 
£5,000,000,000  of  land,  then  in  the  state  of  things  at 
first  supposed,  with  interest  at  3^  per  cent.,  capital  will 
be  getting  £350,000,000,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  in- 
come. Now,  if  the  capital  increases  to  £13,500,000,000, 
while  the  total  income  increases  to  £2,000,000,000,  a  fall 
of  interest  from  3 J  to  3J  will  be  coincident  ¥dth  a  rise  in 
capital's  income  from  £350,000,000  to  £450,000,000;  that 
is,  from  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  to  22^  per  cent. 

And,  finally,  it  surely  needs  no  elaborate  demonstration 
to  prove  that  a  rise  in  the  absolute  amount  of  rent  paid 
for  a  given  quantity  of  land  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
any  rise  in  the  proportion  of  the  whole  income  of  the  com- 
mimity  falling  to  the  landlords. 

The  second  defence  is  alternative  to  the  first.  It  ad- 
mits that  the  two  problems  we  are  discussing  are  not  really 
dealt  Ynth  in  the  ordinary  expositions  of  the  theory  of 
distribution,  but  alleges  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  to 
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be  said  about  them  which  can  properly  be  regarded  as 
worthy  of  the  name  of  theory.  "What,"  I  shall  perhaps 
be  asked,  "have  you  to  say  about  them?"  Little  enough, 
I  admit;  but  if  the  subject  had  been  discussed  as  it  ought 
to  have  been  for  the  last  century,  there  would  probably 
have  been  by  this  time  quite  a  large  body  of  doctrine  re- 
lating to  it.  I  will  endeavor  to  suggest  briefly  the  main 
outlines  of  the  theory  which  seems  to  me  to  be  required. 

The  division  of  the  whole  income  between  labor  and 
property  will  be  determined  by  the  comparative  total 
values  of  two  great  collections  of  contributions  to  the  in- 
come: on  the  one  hand  all  the  services  of  all  the  workers, 
on  the  other  all  the  assistance,  or  whatever  the  reader  may 
prefer  to  call  it,  afforded  by  the  property.  If  all  the  ser- 
vices of  the  workers  are  worth  1,225  millions  and  all  the 
assistance  afforded  by  the  property  is  worth  525  millions, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  workers  are  getting  1,225  millions 
out  of  1,750,  and  therefore  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

In  considering  what  settles  the  comparative  values  of 
the  two  contributions,  let  us  first  suppose  that  the  quan- 
tities of  labor  and  capital  remain  fixed,  or  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  one  another.  Here  we  have  the  problem  in  its 
sunplest  form,  since  any  alteration  in  the  value  of  imits 
will  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  altera- 
tion in  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  units.  If  one  set  of 
persons  have  a  given  number  of  oranges  and  another  a 
given  number  of  apples,  any  alteration  in  the  value  of  one 
apple  in  oranges,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  one  orange 
in  apples,  will  result  in  a  similar  movement  in  the  aggre- 
gate values.  Suppose  that  there  are  2,625  apples  and 
1,225  oranges,  and  that  the  value  of  an  apple  is  one-fifth  of 
an  orange.  Then  the  aggregate  value  of  the  apples  is  525 
oranges,  and  the  oranges  are  to  the  apples  as  1,225  to 
525.  If,  now,  the  value  of  an  apple  falls  to  one-seventh  of 
an  orange,  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  oranges  will  be  to 
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the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  apples  as  1,225  to  375.  In 
the  case  of  apples  and  oranges  it  is  easily  apprehended 
that  changes  of  fashion  or  changes  in  the  knowledge  of 
how  best  to  use  apples  and  oranges  may  change  their 
relative  value.  If  it  becomes  the  fashion  to  drink  orange- 
ade and  to  despise  cider,  the  value  of  oranges  measured  in 
apples  will  be  enhanced;  and,  if  somebody  discovers  a 
way  of  easily  making  a  delightful  jam  out  of  apples,  the 
value  of  apples  measured  in  oranges  will  be  enhanced. 

So  with  the  contributions  of  labor  and  property.  Fashion 
is,  perhaps,  unimportant  in  practice;  but  we  can  imagine 
changes  of  fashion  which  would  seriously  affect  the  com- 
parative values  of  the  contributions.  If  it  became  the 
fashion  to  despise  house-shelter,  a  vast  mass  of  existing 
capital  would  be  depreciated;  and,  if  we  allow  it  to  be 
gradually  replaced  by  an  equal  amount  of  other  capital, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  remuneration  of  the 
services  of  this  new  capital  would  be  less  than  that  of  the 
services  of  the  houses,  since  the  fact  that  this  investment 
was  not  adopted  before  shows  it  to  have  been  less  profit- 
able than  those  which  had  been  adopted. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  changes  of  fashion,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  new  inventions  in 
affecting  the  comparative  values  of  the  two  contributions. 
A  discovery  which  shows  how  things  now  done  by  the 
aid  of  elaborate  machinery  could  be  done  easily  by  im- 
assisted  labor  will  raise  the  value  of  the  given  quantity  of 
labor  as  compared  with  that  of  the  given  land  and  capital. 
If  land  or  anything  else  that  is  of  a  permanent  character 
is  concerned,  the  problem  is  fairly  simple,  and  has,  in  a 
way,  been  recognized  in  the  traditional  discussion  about 
the  effect  of  "  improvements"  on  agricultural  rents.  When 
renewable  things  are  concerned,  it  is  often  very  difficult 
to  decide  whether  a  particular  invention  is  likely  to  be 
favorable  or  unfavorable  to  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
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falling  to  property.  What  shall  we  say,  for  example,  of 
the  mvention  of  the  bicycle  7  If  there  were  a  million  horses 
and  a  million  riders  and  no  more,  and  all  that  had  happened 
was  merely  a  substitution  of  a  million  bicycles  for  a  million 
horses,  then,  given  that  a  bicycle  may  be  taken  as  contain- 
ing half  the  capital  there  is  in  a  horse,  a  capital  equal  to 
500,000  horses  would  be  driven  into  less  profitable  em* 
ployment,  and  the  annual  value  of  property's  contribution 
would  clearly  fall  in  comparison  with  that  of  labor.  But, 
if  after  the  invention  it  was  found  profitable  to  estab- 
lish a  capital  of  three  million  bicycles,  then  a  portion 
of  capital  equal  to  half  a  million  horses  hitherto  in  less 
profitable  employments  would  be  withdrawn  from  them 
into  what  would  by  h3rpothesis  be  a  more  paying  invest- 
ment. Thus  both  the  given  quantity  of  labor  and  the 
given  quantity  of  property  would  get  a  larger  absolute 
amount;  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
increase  falling  to  property  may  sometimes  be  large 
enough  and  sometimes  not  large  enough  to  give  it  an  in- 
creased proportion  of  the  whole  income. 

Of  course,  the  supposition  of  fixed  amounts  of  labor  and 
property  is  a  very  unreal  one.  The  amounts  of  both  are 
constantly  changing,  and  not  always  changing  in  the  same 
direction  at  the  same  rate.  Let  us  return  for  a  moment 
to  our  world  of  oranges  and  apples.  Instead  of  dealing 
with  fixed  amounts,  let  us  allow  the  number  of  oranges  and 
apples  to  vary,  but  still  inquire  into  the  comparative  total 
value  of  all  the  oranges  taken  together,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  all  the  apples  taken  together,  on  the  other.  We  want 
to  compare  the  value  of  the  apple-harvest  with  that  of 
the  orange-harvest.  We  are  at  once  confronted  with  what 
von  Wieser  calls  the  "paradox  of  value."  *  An  increase  in 
the  number  of  apples  tends  to  reduce  the  value  of  each 
apple,  so  that  it  may  happen  that  an  increase  in  the  number 

>  Natural  Valu;  Book  I.,  chap.  x.  pp.  27-82  (Mfdlooh's  tranaUtion). 
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of  apples  will  reduce  the  aggregate  value  of  the  apple- 
harvest  as  compared  with  that  of  the  orange-harvest.  Sup- 
pose again  that  the  apples  number  2,625  millions  and  the 
oranges  1,225  millions,  and  that  one  orange  is  worth  6 
apples,  so  that  the  a^regate  value  of  the  apples  will  be  526 
oranges,  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  apples 
and  oranges  taken  together.  Suppose  further  that  in  the 
next  year  the  number  of  apples  is  increased  to  3,600  mill- 
ions, while  the  oranges  remain  at  1,225,  then  the  value  of 
an  apple  measured  in  oranges  will  be  less  than  before.  If 
it  only  falls  to  one-sixth  of  an  orange,  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  apples  will  be  to  that  of  the  oranges  as  600  to  1,225, 
and  be  nearly  33  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  apples 
and  oranges  taken  together.  But,  if  the  value  of  an  apple 
falls  to  one-eighth  of  an  orange,  then  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  apples  will  be  to  that  of  the  oranges  only  as  450  to 
1,225,  and  will  consequently  have  fallen  from  30  per  cent, 
of  the  aggregate  value  of  apples  and  oranges  taken  together 
to  a  little  under  27  per  cent. 

As  with  the  aggregate  value  of  the  apples  and  oranges 
in  this  example,  so  with  the  aggregate  value  of  the  con- 
tributions of  labor  and  property.  If  the  quantity  of  either 
could  be  increased  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  other  with- 
out any  diminution  in  the  value  of  each  unit,  then  every 
such  increase  would  increase  the  proportion  which  the 
a^regate  value  of  that  contribution  would  bear  to  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  contribution  of  the  other  factor, 
and  consequently  would  increase  the  proportion  of  the 
whole  income  received  by  that  factor.  But  increase  of 
quantity  tends  to  diminish  the  value  of  each  unit,  and 
may  diminish  it  so  much  that  the  larger  quantity  is  of 
less  proportionate  value.  For  example,  let  us  suppose 
that  at  first  the  number  of  workers  is  30  millions  and  the 
value  of  their  work  is  1,225  millions,  while  the  value  of 
the  use  of  the  property  is  525  millions.    Then  suppose  the 
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workers  increased  to  35  millions.  We  may  be  sure  the 
arrival  of  the  new  workers  will  not  simply  increase  the 
value  of  the  contribution  of  labor  by  one-sixth  to  1,429 
millions,  leaving  property's  share  at  the  old  figure  of  525. 
The  new  5  millions  will  cause  some  depreciation  of  a  man's 
work  as  compared  with  the  use  of  an  acre  of  land  or  a  house 
or  any  particular  machine.  This  depreciation  may  or  may 
not  be  great  enough  to  counterbalance  the  immediately 
favorable  effect  of  an  increase  of  quantity.  For  example, 
the  combined  effect  of  the  two  influences  may  be  to  raise 
labor's  contribution  to  the  value  of  1,400  millions  and 
property's  to  550,  thus  giving  labor  nearly  72  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  income,  or  the  effect  may  be  to  raise  labor's 
contribution  only  to  1,325  millions  and  property's  to  as 
much  as  625,  thus  reducing  labor's  proportion  to  less 
than  68  per  cent. 

The  very  inadequacy  of  these  remarks,  and  possibly 
their  incorrectness,  will,  I  think,  convince  the  reader  that 
theory  on  the  subject  of  the  division  of  income  between  prop- 
erty and  labor  would  be  a  very  interesting  and  useful  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  presentation  of  economic  principles. 
It  would  be  so  especially  if  well  illustrated  by  actual  his- 
torical examples.  I  am  not  aware  that  economic  historians 
have  as  yet  devoted  any  attention  to  the  question.  I 
should  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  proportion  falling 
to  property  has  increased  and  is  still  increasing.  The  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  capital  has  been  much  greater 
than  the  increase  of  population,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
tendency  of  invention  to  open  new  wide  fields  for  capital, 
the  depreciation  of  units  has  not  been  very  large.  Nor 
do  I  see  any  reason  for  doubting  that  the  increase  of  prop- 
erty's proportion  will  go  on  in  the  future.  All  that  seems 
certain  is  that,  if  it  does  go  on,  it  cannot  go  on  indefinitely 
at  the  same  rate.  After  a  certain  point  it  must  increase 
slower  and  slower,  so  as  never  to  reach  one  hundred  per 
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cent.    But  where  is  that  point?    A  long  way  oflF,  very 
probably. 

Coming  now  to  the  second  question,  the  distribution  of 
property's  share  among  the  various  individual  owners  of 
property,  we  might  perhaps  be  expected  to  begin  by  divid- 
ing the  owners  into  land-owners  and  capitalists.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  this  distinction  is  of  little  or  no  use 
for  o\xt  present  purpose.  The  distinction  between  rent, 
the  income  of  land-owners,  and  interest,  the  income  of 
owners  of  capital,  is  a  diflBicult  one  to  deal  with  when  quan- 
titative statements  are  to  be  made,  since  land  and  capital 
are  divided  from  each  other  by  no  plain  and  obvious 
natural  boundary  line,  and  there  is  little  agreement  as  to 
where  to  place  an  arbitrary  or  imaginary  boundary.  The 
difficulties  involved  in  an  attempt  to  estimate  "prairie" 
and  "site"  values  are  enormous,  and  far  greater  than  is 
imagined  by  the  surveyors  who  quite  truly  say  they 
are  constantly  employed  in  estimating  the  value  of  sites 
apart  from  the  buildings  upon  them.*  But,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that,  if  a  narrow  sense  be  given 
to  "land"  when  it  is  taken  to  mean  land  in  or  near  its 
unimproved  state  then  rent  is  receiving  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  income  of  property  than  of  old.  If, 
however,  we  take  "land"  in  a  wide  sense,  as  including  all 
the  great  engineering  works  which  are  sometimes  said  to 
"become  incorporated  with  the  land,"  such  as  railwajrs, 
canals,  drains,  and  pipe-lines,  to  say  nothing  of  buildings, 
the  conclusion  will  probably  be  the  other  way.  If  these 
things  are  included,  then  rent  will  be  a  growing  proportion 
of  the  income  of  property.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
It  is  simply  that  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  movable 
and  immovable  accumulated  products  of  labor  is  greater 

^  Eaoh  site  may  easily  be  valued  aiMit  from  the  buUdinci  upon  it.  but  it  ewi 
seldom,  if  ever,  be  valued  apart  from  the  buUdincs  on  the  surroundinc  sites,  aad  the 
streets,  roads,  railroads,  which  serve  it. 
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than  enough  to  counterbalance  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  land,  of  which  the  quantity  is  fixed.  But  all  this  has 
little  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  income  between  in- 
dividuals. No  matter  where  the  line  be  drawn  between 
land  and  capital,  any  land-owner  can  turn  himself  into  a 
capitalist  by  selling  his  land,  and  any  capitalist  can  turn 
himself  into  a  land-owner  .by  bujring  land,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  there  can  be  any  question  of  distribution  be- 
tween land-owners  and  capitalists  of  equal  wealth.  To 
understand  the  distribution  of  property's  share  of  income 
among  proprietors,  we  must  treat  property  as  one,  and 
begin  by  observing  what  ought  to  be  obvious  to  every  one, 
that  the  distribution  of  the  income  is  directly  dependent 
on  the  distribution  of  property.  So  that  we  have  here 
simply  to  explain  and  classify  the  causes  which  govern 
the  distribution  of  the  property.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
way  of  making  a  start  will  be  to  assume  that  we  should 
expect,  in  the  absence  of  reasons  to  the  contrary,  to  find 
property  equally  distributed.  Then  we  can  make  the  in- 
quiry why,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  individuals  have 
much,  others  little,  and  many  scarcely  any  at  all. 

The  reason  which  seems  to  come  first  in  logical  order 
is  that  all  people  are  not  equally  provident.  As  old- 
fashioned  opponents  of  equalitarian  schemes  used  to  say, 
if  we  all  started  with  equal  amounts,  inequality  would 
soon  appear,  since  some  of  us  have  more  thrifty  dispositions, 
greater  desire  to  provide  for  the  f utm^e,  than  others.  Some 
of  us  would  consequently  save  considerable  amounts  from 
income,  while  others  would  save  little,  and  some  nothing. 
Writers  exist  who  speak  as  if  there  were  no  other  reason 
than  this  for  the  actual  inequality.  Mr.  Carnegie  and  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  they  think,  are  the  thriftiest  men 
alive. 

The  second  reason  is  that  we  are  not  all  equally  judicious 
in  the  selection  of  investments.    Even  if  we  all  started 
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on  equal  terms  and  saved  the  same  amount^  inequalities 
would  soon  arise,  since  the  wise  men  would  make  better 
investments  than  the  fools.  Some  people  think  these  two 
reasons  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  existing  inequality. 
Mr.  Gamete  and  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  they  think,  are 
not  only  very  thrifty,  but  also  very  wise. 

The  third  reason  is  that  men  of  equal  wisdom  are  not 
equally  lucky  in  their  choice  of  investments.  Only  fools 
invest  in  lottery  tickets,  but  a  few  of  them  do  make  a 
thousand  or  more  per  cent,  and  win  fortunes.  Take  a 
million  men  of  equal  wisdom,  and  you  will  find  their 
investments  better  than  those  of  another  million  men  of 
slightly  less  wisdom.  But  that  is  only  because  among  such 
large  niunbers  the  average  luck  will  be  equal.  As  between 
single  individuals,  every  one  knows  that  luck  plays  a  great 
part. 

The  towrth  reason  is  that  earnings  are  unequal,  and  it 
is  easier  to  save  out  of  a  large  than  out  of  a  small  income. 
If,  of  two  men  with  exactly  the  same  disposition  as  re- 
gards thrift,  the  one  has  £5,000  a  year,  and  the  other  £50, 
the  first  will  save  much  more  than  the  second,  and  con- 
sequently eventually  become  possessed  of  much  more 
property. 

The  fifth  reason  is  that  persons  receive  different  amounts 
of  property  by  way  of  gift,  bequest,  and  inheritance.  It 
IB  curious  to  notice  how  often  this  reason  is  overlooked, 
in  spite  of  its  extremely  obvious  nat\u«.  Its  effect  is 
cumulative,  since,  when  once  a  man  has  acquired  large 
property  in  this  way,  it  is  easier  for  him  to  save  and  acquire 
still  more. 

On  each  of  these  reasons  much  might  be  written.  For 
example,  on  the  last,  a  great  investigation  might  take  place 
into  the  different  effects  of  different  laws  as  to  inheritance 
and  bequest,  into  the  effect  of  the  customs  observed  in 
regard  to  dowries,  the  effect  of  large  and  small  families  in 
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different  classes,  and  many  other  similar  subjects  which 
are  just  as  fitted  for  discussion  in  works  on  economic  theory 
as  the  matters  at  present  usually  discussed, — ^f or  example, 
in  relation  to  the  causes  of  differences  of  wages  in  different 
occupations. 

Dislodged  from  his  first  and  second  lines  of  defence,  the 
apologist  for  the  common  failxire  of  writers  on  Distribu- 
tion to  deal  with  the  division  of  all  income  between  labor 
and  property  and  with  the  distribution  of  property's  share 
among  proprietors  may  fall  back  on  the  third  line,  and 
say  that  these  questions  are  of  no  importance. 

No  doubt  the  importance  of  the  division  between  prop- 
erty and  labor  is  often  exaggerated  in  the  discussions  of 
the  market-place  and  the  street.  It  is  often  assumed  in 
these  discussions  that  the  mere  taking  away  of  property's 
share  and  giving  the  whole  income  to  labor  would  put  an 
end  to  poverty.  To  those  who  believe  this  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  allotting  of  the  whole  of  property's 
present  share  to  labor  as  a  pro  rata  addition  to  present 
earnings  would  do  little  to  relieve  the  extreme  of  poverty. 
It  would  certainly  abolish  the  very  rich,  since  the  very 
largest  incomes  are  all  chiefly  drawn  from  property;  but 
the  addition  made  to  the  income  of  the  poorest  people 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  redeem  them  from  poverty.  If 
property  is  receiving  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  income,  the 
pro  rata  addition  to  earnings  would  be  about  43  per  cent. — 
a  handsome  increase,  no  doubt,  to  the  majority  of  workers, 
but  one  which  would  be  wholly  inadequate  in  the  case  of 
the  poorest  independent  earners,  and  nil  in  the  case  of  the 
invalid  and  incapable.  Incomes  would  still  range  from 
millions  of  dollars  down  to  nothing  at  all.  "  The  whole 
produce  to  the  laborer"  is  no  panacea.  Poverty  is  a 
question  of  persons  rather  than  of  categories. 

But  the  fact  that  a  large  and  active  social  or  political 
party  spread  throughout  the  civilized  world  do,  as  a  matter 
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of  fact,  rightly  or  wrongly  regard  "  the  whole  produce  to 
the  laborer"  as  an  ummpeachable  maxun,  must  certainly 
give  the  question  what  regulates  the  proportion  of  the 
produce  or  income  received  by  labor  under  existing  in- 
stitutions a  considerable  practical  importance.  If  I  under- 
stand Professor  Clark  aright,  he  would  meet  the  demand 
made  on  behalf  of  the  laborer  by  the  proposition  that  the 
laborer  gets  the  whole  produce  of  his  labor  at  present.  The 
(say)  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  income  which  the  laborers 
do  not  get  is  no  part  of  their  produce,  but  is  the  produce 
or  part  of  income  attributable  to  land  and  capital/  This 
may  be  a  good  answer  to  the  exploitation  theory  of  wages, 
but  that  theory  is  mere  froth  on  the  surface  of  the  waves. 
However  the  socialists  may  phrase  their  demand,  and 
whatever  obscure  arguments  they  may  use  in  its  favor, 
what  they  really  want  is  that  the  laborer  should  have  all 
the  income.  They  ask  for  the  "whole  produce  of  labor," 
because  Adam  Smith  and  his  successors  till  quite  recent 
times  taught  that  the  whole  income  was  produced  by 
labor,  so  that  the  income  and  the  produce  of  labor  were 
synonymous.  Now,  if  Professor  Clark  and  his  followers 
convince  them  that  this  is  an  inaccurate  use  of  language, 
and  that  only  what  labor  actually  does  get,  the  70  per  cent., 
for  example,  is  correctly  to  be  spoken  of  as  "  the  produce  of 
labor,"  they  will  promptly  say:  "Never  mind  what  the 
other  30  per  cent,  ought  to  be  called.  You  can  call  it 
what  you  like,  provided  you  hand  it  over."  To  regard 
the  wide-spread  popular  sentiment  that  people  should  not 
be  able  to  obtain  incomes  without  working  for  them  as 
the  result  instead  of  the  cause  of  the  recondite  doctrines 
promulgated  by  Marx  and  others  as  to  the  exploitation 
of  labor  would  indicate  a  remarkable  simplicity  of  mind. 
The  formal  pleas  of  social  and  political  parties  can  be 
amended  easily  enough  when  they  are  found  to  need  it.. 

^  Dittrihution  cf  WeaHh,  ehap.  i. 
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If  it  is  shown  that  the  term  "whole  produce  of  labor"  is 
not  properly  used  of  the  whole  income,  the  term  "whole 
income"  can  easily  be  substituted  for  it/  Socialism  will 
not  be  exorcised  by  the  marginal  productivity  theory  of 
wages.  But  the  strength  of  socialist  eRott  may  be  greatly 
affected  by  an  investigation  into  the  causes  which  regulate 
the  division  between  labor  and  property.  If,  for  example, 
it  can  be  shown  that  labor's  proportion  is  likely  to  grow  in 
the  future  under  existing  institutions,  many  people  will  be 
satisfied  to  let  things  take  their  course,  and  will  not  care  to 
try  to  accelerate  the  change,  much  less  to  try  to  carry 
it  to  its  final  and  logical  conclusion  by  any  violent  revo- 
lution. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  labor's 
proportion  is  likely  to  diminish,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  feeling  in  favor  of  letting  things  alone  will  be  much 
weakened.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  definitely  socialistic 
proposals,  there  are  many  plans  for  action  on  the  part  of 
the  State  which  cannot  be  properly  imderstood  and  appre- 
ciated without  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  regulate 
the  division  of  income  between  labor  and  property.  Par- 
ticular taxes,  for  example,  are  often  recommended  on  the 
ground  that  they  fall  on  labor  or  capital,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Surely,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the 
division  is  necessary  before  a  judgment  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  claims  made  on  behalf  of  particular  taxes  or  systems 
of  taxation  can  be  determined. 

Finally,  it  may  be  reasonably  suggested  that  the  in- 
troduction of  a  theory  as  to  the  division  between  property 
and  labor  is  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  theory  of 
wages  which  will  be  fairly  intelligible  to  the  popular  com- 
prehension. He  must  be  a  sanguine  man  who  expects  to 
see  the  marginal  productivity  theory  find  a  place  in  the 
leading  articles  of  newspapers  and  the  speeches  of  candi- 
dates for  legislative  assemblies.  Something  rather  sunpler 
is  required,  and  something  which  will  fix  attention  earlier 
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on  the  most  important  factor  in  practice.  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  we  get,  if  we  point  out  that  the  total  amoimt  of 
earnings  at  any  time  depends  upon  the  total  produce  and 
the  way  in  which  it  is  divided  between  labor  and  property, 
and  that  the  earnings  per  worker  depend  in  consequence 
upon  the  produce  per  worker  and  the  way  in  which  the 
total  is  divided  between  labor  and  property.  For  the 
causes  of  high  and  low  produce  per  worker  we  refer  to  the 
theory  of  production,  which  is  wholly  or  chiefly  devoted  to 
an  investigation  into  that  question;  for  the  causes  of  varia- 
tions in  the  division  we  look  to  the  theory  of  distribution. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  theory  of  the  causes  of  varia- 
tion in  the  division  cannot  be  made  any  easier  than  the 
theory  of  the  marginal  productivity  of  wages.  But  it  can 
scarcely  be  more  difficult,  and  at  any  rate  the  method  I 
advocate  has  the  great  advantage  of  putting  the  produce 
first.  This  is  in  practice  by  far  the  most  important 
factor.  The  actual  differences  of  earnings  between  dif- 
ferent countries  and  different  times  are  evidently  far  more 
due  to  differences  of  produce  per  head  than  to  differences 
in  the  proportion  of  the  whole  taken  by  property.  How 
ludicrous  it  would  be  to  propose  to  bring  the  earnings  of 
the  average  inhabitant  of  India  up  to  those  of  the  aver- 
age American  by  a  change  in  the  proportion  of  income 
allotted  to  property!  The  fact  is  evident  to  every  econ- 
omist, but  is  far,  as  yet,  from  being  an  article  of  common 
knowledge,  as  it  should  be.  If  we  could  once  get  the 
populace  to  understand  the  importance  of  produce  per 
worker  in  the  determination  of  wages,  we  might,  I  think, 
feel  that  we  had  done  the  most  valuable  part  of  om^work, 
and  sleep  at  night  with  a  fairly  good  conscience,  even  if 
we  had  not  succf<63ed  in  making  the  causes  of  variation 
in  the  division  perfectly  plain  to  every  one. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  one  seriously  densring  the 
importance  of  an  inquiry  into  the  nat\u«  and  comparative 
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influence  of  the  different  causes  of  the  inequality  of  the 
distribution  of  property  and  property  incomes.  To  imagine 
that  the  only,  or  only  considerable,  causes  are  difference& 
of  thrift  and  of  judgment  in  the  selection  of  investments- 
is  dangerous  as  well  as  absurd.  If  we  are  to  offer  successful 
criticism  of  wild  schemes,  we  must  keep  our  eyes  open  to 
facts,  even  of  the  most  obvious  character.  Every  one 
knows  that  in  all,  except  the  newest  "  countries, "  the  in- 
equality in  the  amounts  of  property  which  individuals, 
have  received  by  way  of  bequest  and  inheritance  is  by 
far  the  most  potent  cause  of  inequality  in  the  actual  dis- 
tribution of  property.  Reflection  further  suggests  that  the 
comparative  potency  of  this  cause  is  likely  to  grow,  rather 
than  to  duninish,  in  the  future.  As  time  goes  on,  the 
savings  of  each  generation  of  men  must  come  to  bear  a 
smaller  and  smaller  proportion  to  the  property  which  has 
come  down  to  them  from  previous  generations.  If  this 
were  not  so,  we  should  be  confronted  with  the  prospect  of 
what  Malthus  called  a  "geometrical  increase"  of  capital^ 
and  should  be^ obliged  to  consider  the  necessity  of  "  checks," 
lest  the  whole  earth  should  become  choked  with  the  ac- 
cumulations.^ 

Now  popular  sentiment  has  rightly — or,  as  I   think,, 
wrongly — a  good  deal  of  respect  for  the  idea  that,  apart 

^  In  Profenor  Seager'a  Introduction  to  Eeonotniet,  a  work  which  is  happily  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  attention  it  gives  to  actual  phenomena,  I  find  the  following  (p. 
646):— 

"So  long  as  a  fair  degree  of  equality  of  economic  opportunity  is  preserved,  the 
influences  which  make  for  the  disintegration  of  large  accumulations  of  wealth  are* 
likely  to  predominate,  and  the  very  rich  men  of  each  generation  are  likely  to  be 
those  who  have  acquired  the  greater  part  of  their  fortunes  during  their  own  life- 
times. This  has  been  the  case  in  the  United  States  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  practice  of  paying  interest  and  rent  for  the  use  of  property 
fairly  acquired  that  threatens  to  make  it  less  the  case  in  the  future." 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  reason  why  great  fortunes  are  less  often  inherited 
fortunes  in  America  than  in  Europe  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  America  is  sroung 
and  Europe  old.  Are  not  hereditary  fortunes  already  obviously  growing  in  oom- 
parative  importance  in  America?  If  existing  institutions  continued  unchanged  for 
five  hundred  years  more,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  hereditary  principle  would  be  as 
powerful  in  America  then  as  it  is  in  Europe  now. 
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altogether  from  considerations  of  expediency,  some  more 
or  less  obscxire  ethical  reasons  demand  that  thrift  and 
judicious  selection  of  investments  should  be  rewarded; 
but  it  cannot  in  these  days  be  said  to  have  any  belief  in 
the  ethical  propriety  of  extending  the  reward  to  the  re- 
motest descendants  of  the  thrifty  person,  even  if  these 
descendants  are  judicious  enough  not  to  get  rid  of  the 
property  bequeathed  them.  It  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
clearly  distinguishing  between  what  it  regards  as  hereditary 
and  what  it  regards  as  not  hereditary,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
not  now  favorable  to  heredity,  considered  as  an  ethical 
principle  of  distribution.  I  cannot  imagine  that  it  will 
become  more  favorable  in  the  future;  and,  therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  attempts  to  support  the  existing  in- 
equality on  ethical  groimds  must  fail. 

The  argument  sometimes  put  forward  by  certain  re- 
ligious people,  that  inequalities  are  necessary  in  order  that 
some  may  exercise  the  Christian  virtue  of  benevolence,  and 
others  that  of  patience  and  resignation  under  suffering, 
appeals  rather  to  those  who  are  to  exercise  the  benevolence 
than  to  those  who  are  to  be  patient.  It  is  the  creed  of  a 
trifling  minority,  and  is  not  likely  to  exert  any  considerable 
influence. 

The  true  defence  of  the  inequalities  of  the  distribution 
of  property  is  the  relative  and  partial  defence  afforded  by 
purely  economical  considerations.  It  is  no  part  of  the 
economist's  business  to  play  the  part  of  the  old-fashioned 
nursery  governess  who  dispensed  jam  and  pudding  to  her 
charges  in  proportions  determined  by  her  opinion  of  each 
child's  comparative  merit.  The  piu^ely  economical  principle 
of  distribution  is  that  which  even  she  adopted  with  regard 
to  what  she  supposed  to  be  the  more  substantial  viands, — 
the  principle  of  equality  modified  by  differences  of  need. 
This  is  the  ideal  of  distribution,  and  is  aimed  at  everywhere 
when  production  has  not  to  be  taken  into  account.    The 
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economist  regards  the  existing  inequality  of  distribution 
as  in  itself  extremely  wastef ul,  but  sees  that  it  must  in  the 
main  be  retained  for  the  present,  because  it  provides  both 
the  motive  force  and  the  regulator  for  the  existing  system 
of  production;  and,  even  if  it  were  practicable,  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  to  make  and  introduce  the  ideal  of 
distribution  if  it  led  to  a  considerable  fall  in  produce  per 
head.  The  existing  inequality,  regarded  broadly,  is,  in 
fact,  a  necessary  evil.  But  there  are  many  good  reasons 
to  suppose  that  it  is  greater  than  is  necessary,  and  for  hope, 
at  any  rate,  that  it  may  in  the  course  of  time  be  largely  re- 
duced, if  not  altogether  abolished,  without  any  appreciable 
injury  (or  even  with  advantage)  to  production.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  judge  correctly  whether  particular  plans  for 
reducing  the  inequality  are  desirable  or  not,  we  must  have 
a  theory  as  to  the  causes  of  the  inequality.  At  present, 
in  considering  any  particular  measures  which  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  subject, — say,  for  example,  the  French  and 
British  graduated  death-duties  or  laws  of  inheritance  and 
bequest, — ^we  have  to  make  up  oiu*  theory  specially  for  the 
purpose  in  hand.  It  would  be  much  better  if  the  groimd- 
work,  at  any  rate,  of  a  theory  of  distribution  were  to  be 
found  in  the  ordinary  economic  text-books. 

If  the  inquiries  into  the  distribution  between  labor  and 
property  and  into  the  distribution  of  proprietors'  income 
among  individual  proprietors  were  to  take  their  proper 
place  in  economic  theory,  "Distribution"  as  a  department 
of  economic  theory  would  of  course  be  remodelled.  It 
would  consist  of  those  two  inquiries  and  of  the  usual  in- 
quiry into  differences  of  earnings.  The  inquiries  into  general 
wages,  the  rate  of  interest  and  rent,  would  be  excluded. 
A  great  part  of  these  inquiries  properly  belongs  to  produc- 
tion and  the  rest  to  the  theory  of  value,  but  for  the  present 
it  would  probably  be  found  convenient  to  place  the  in- 
quiry into  wages,  at  any  rate,  and  possibly  the  other  two 
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inquiries  also,  after  the  discussion  of  Distribution.  Their 
actual  position  does  not  make  much  difference,  provided 
only  that  it  be  made  perfectly  dear  that  variations  in 
general  wages,  in  the  rate  of  interest,  and  in  absolute  amoimt 
of  rent,  do  not  necessarily  coincide  or  correspond  with 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  income  between  those  three 
categories. 

Edwin  Cannan. 
LoHDON  School  op  Economics. 
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THE  PERSONALITY  OF  ANTOINE  AUGUSTIN 
COURNOT. 

Economists  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  fit  ideals 
of  work  and  living  must  be  relative  to  conditions  of  time 
and  place.  As  votaries  of  a  science  having  for  its  object 
the  laws  of  large  numbers,  they  require  that  the  standards 
proposed  shall  be  realizable  by  the  groups  concerned.  It 
is  therefore  in  accord  with  sound  tradition  that  an  econo- 
mist dissents  from  the  prevalent  tendency  to  point  to 
Darwin  as  the  exemplification  of  the  spirit  of  the  ideal  in- 
vestigator. Darwin  produced  his  results  imder  conditions 
most  favorable  to  creative  activity:  he  had  independent  in- 
come, entire  leisure,  great  capacity  for  work  despite  an 
otherwise  frail  constitution,  a  subject  near  to  the  interests 
of  the  public,  and  courageous,  able,  aggressive  disciples. 
These  are  conditions  that  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  any 
scholar;  and,  consequently,  great  as  is  the  just  admira- 
tion for  the  character  and  genius  of  Darwin,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  circumstances  of  his  life  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  show  those  personal  qualities  that  are 
most  needed  by  the  typical,  present-day  scientist. 

Coumot  is  an  example  of  a  scholar  of  the  first  order,  at 
all  times  independent,  self-confident,  and  self-respecting, 
producing  his  work  in  defiance  of  dispiriting  conditions. 
During  many  years  he  had  neither  independent  income 
nor  abundant  leisure;  he  was  embarrassed  throughout  his 
life  by  an  infirmity  of  the  eyes  that  made  continuous  ap- 
plication impossible;  and,  although  his  literary  and  scien- 
tific activity  ranged  from  a  translation  of  Lardner's  Me- 
chanics through  pure  mathematics,  logic,  philosophy,  phil- 
osophy of  history,  the  theory  of  statistics,  to  mathematical 
economics,  he  never  interested  the  public  except  in  his 
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translations.  Indeed,  he  succeeded  in  interesting  only  a 
very  few  of  his  fellow-scientists.  Even  when  this  limited 
recognition  secured  him  position  and  successive  promotion 
through  his  friend  Poisson,  the  illustrious  author  of  La 
probabUiU  des  jugementSy  he  was  compelled  to  feel  that 
many  regarded  Poisson's  appreciation  of  his  genius  as 
erroneous.  And  yet,  in  the  history  of  science  in  France 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  another  scholar  whose  work  is  as  great  in  range, 
intensity,  and  abiding  results. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give  the  mam  facts  in 
Coumot's  life  and  to  present  an  idea  of  his  personality,  so 
far  as  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  exceedingly  f ragmc^n- 
tary  references.  The  chief  source  of  material  has  been  his 
Souvenirs,^  which  are  singularly  marked  for  their  avoid- 
ance of  intimate  personal  detail,  and  which,  besides,  for 
some  unaccoimtable  reason,  make  no  reference  to  the 
last  eighteen  years  of  the  author's  life. 

The  spirit  m  which  the  Souvenirs  were  written  is  given 
in  the  following  paragraph: — 

J'^crirai  done  cet  article,  sans  vouloir  imposer  k  mes  hoirs  le  soin 
de  le  mettre  en  circulation  dans  un  de  ces  recueils  od  tant  d'autres 
articles  vont  s'entasser.  Pourpeu  qu'il  les  int^resse,  je  n'aurai 
pas  tout  K  fait  perdu  men  temps;  et  s'il  arrivait,  ce  dont  un  auteur 
aime  tant  k  se  flatter,  que  mes  apergus  philosophiques,  confirm6s 
par  la  marche  des  sciences  ou  des  ^v^nements,  attirassent  I'atten- 
tion  de  quelque  phUosophe  k  venir,  oeux-ci  auraient  pour  cela 
mdme  la  bont6  de  s'int^resser  au  petit  6crit  qui  leur  apprendrait 
comment  mes  id^  se  sent  form^  sous  Pinfluenoe  du  milieu  oik 
i'ai  v^cu.        ^ 

1  These  Souvenir*  have  been  in  my  hjuade  for  seTeral  years.  M.  Auffustin 
Coumot,  of  Paris,  the  nephew  and  godson  of  the  philosopher,  and  his  wife.  Mme. 
Coumot.  have  shown  the  greatest  kindness  in  assisting  in  the  attempt  to  oolleet  all 
available  biographical  materials.  Dr.  E.  C.  Armstrong,  of  the  Romance  Depart- 
ment of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  also  gave  very  valuable  assistance.  I  wish  to 
make  grateful  acknowledgment  of  their  servicee. 

The  3imvemr9,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  published  in  complete  form  next  year. 
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Before  tracing  the  course  of  Coumot's  life,  it  will  be  re- 
assuring to  see  how  his  opinion  of  his  own  work  is  coming 
to  be  the  opinion  of  specialists  in  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge  to  which  he  contributed. 

In  1859,  when  he  was  in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  he  wrote 
his  Souvenirs,  believing  that  his  constructive  thinking  was 
near  an  end.  In  a  short  paragraph  he  gives  this  self- 
reliant  criticism  of  his  philosophic  and  scientific  publica- 
tions:— 

J'avais  fut  imprimer,  4tant  k  GrenoUe,  mon  opuscule  sur  les 
Principea  mathimaHquea  de  la  thScrie  dea  richeases.  Revenu  k 
Paris,  j'ai  public,  de  1840  k  1851  indusivement,  mes  divers  ou- 
vrages  scientifiques  et  philosophiques: . . .  je  vais  maintenant  faire 
de  rorgueil  en  declarant  que  oes  diven  ouvrages,  accueillis  avee 
estime,  mais  qui  se  sent  pour  la  plupart  peu  vendue,  en  France 
surtouty  contiennent  tous  plus  ou  moins  d'apergus  neufs,  propres 
k  Judder,  plus  qu'on  ne  Tavait  encore  fait,  le  syst^me  g^n^ral  de 
nos  id^.  Ge  sera  k  la  post^rit^  de  voir  s^  lui  convient  de  ratifier 
oe  complaisant  t^moinage  que  I'auteur  se  rend  k  lui-m6me,  ou  de 
laiflser  ses  reveries  dans  I'oubli. 

In  the  course  of  the  eighteen  years  following  the  writing 
of  his  Souvenirs  to  the  date  of  his  death  his  creative  pro- 
ductivity was  as  great  as  it  had  ever  been.  But  reason- 
able recognition  did  not  come.  When  he  published  in  his 
seventy-first  year  the  Considirations  sur  la  marche  des 
idies  el  des  &v6nements  dans  les  temps  modemes,  he  suggested 
that  Vacherot  and  Taine  had  found  the  reading  of  his 
work  profitable,  and  then,  without  further  conmient,  he 
expressed  the  wish  "d'inscrire  au  tenne  de  notre  carri6re 
d'auteur,  ce  que  mettaient  les  tjrpographes  du  quinzidme 
sidde  au  bout  de  leur  ^itions,  explicit  felicUerl"  Three 
years  later,  in  his  Matirialisme,  vitalisme,  rationalisme,, 
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which  has  the  epigraph  Novissima  verba,  he  attempted  to 
give  an  epitomized  statement  of  the  principles  of  his  phi- 
losophy in  a  fonn  intelligible  to  such  readers  as  his  title 
should  not  repel.  In  a  prefatory  letter,  "Au  bienveillant 
lecteur, "  he  made  an  apology  for  again  presenting  his 
system  to  the  public  after  he  had  solenmly  taken  his  congi 
three  years  before. 

The  history  of  his  special  economic  studies  was,  in 
C!oumot's  lifetime,  but  little  different  from  that  of  his 
general  philosophic  treatises.  He  published  three  eco- 
nomic essays:  Recherchea  sur  les  principes  mathimatiques 
de  la  thiorie  des  richesses,  1838;  Principes  de  la  thiorie  dea 
richesses,  1863;  Revue  sommaire  des  doctrines  6conomigues, 
1877.  Of  the  first,  Professor  Wahas  has  said  that,  as  late 
as  1873,  it  had  been  reviewed  by  no  French  critic.  The 
essay  of  1863  is  a  presentation,  in  a  form  free  from  mathe- 
matical symbols,  of  the  principles  developed  in  the  essay 
of  1838.  Between  1863  and  1877,  the  date  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Revue  sommaire,  Boccardo,  Jevons,  and 
Walras  independently  began  the  elaboration  of  the  mathe- 
matical method,  and  all  three  referred  in  terms  of  praise 
to  Coumot's  Recherches.  In  the  mean  time  the  essay  of 
1863,  in  literary  form,  had  received  but  poor  reviews.  It 
is  to  this  remarkable  circumstance  that  Coumot  refers 
in  the  AvarU-propos  of  the  Revue  sommaire: — 

Mais  voyez  mon  guignoni  Si  je  gagnais  un  peu  tard,  sans  m'en 
6tre  m^U,  mon  procds  de  1838;  je  perdais  men  procds  de  1863.  Si 
I'on  voulait  bien  faire  r^trospectivement  quelque  cas  de  mon 
alg^bre,  ma  prose  (j'ai  honte  de  le  dire)  n'obtenait  pas  chez  le  li- 
braire  un  meiUeur  succte.  Le  JowmdL  des  Ecanomistes  (aoiit 
1864)  me  bltoiait  surtout  ''d'en  6tre  rest^  k  Ricardo,"  de  n'avoir  pas 
tenu  oompte  des  d^couvertes  que  tant  dliommes  de  m6rite  avaient 
faites depuis  vingt-cinq  ans  dims  le  champ  de  T^conomie  politique: 
de  sorte  que  le  pauvre  auteur  que  personne  dans  le  monde  officiel 
des  ^oonomistes  fran9ais  n'avait  voulu  citer,  encourait  le  reproche 
de  n'avoir  pas  assez  cit^  les  autres. 
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In  recent  years,  particularly  since  the  death  of  C!oumot, 
his  manynsided  contributions  have  received  discriminating 
ranking  by  specialists  in  the  subjects  considered  in  the 
respective  essays  and  treatises.  His  work  in  pure  mathe- 
matics, logic,  and  philosophy,  has  received  approving 
criticism  from  Vacherot,  Renouvier,  Liard,  Couturat,  De 
Morgan,  and  Todhunter;  his  Thiorie  des  chances,  in  its 
philosophic  treatment  of  the  theory  of  probability,  is  re- 
garded by  Czuber  as  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  Ber- 
nouUi  and  Laplace;  his  attempts  to  found  social  statistics 
upon  the  theory  of  probability  has  been  approved  and 
utilized  by  Qu^telet,  Lexis,  and  Edgeworth;  his  Principes 
mathirnatiques  de  la  thiorie  des  richesses  is  considered  by 
Professor  Edgeworth  ''  the  best  statement  in  mathematical 
form  of  some  of  the  highest  generalizations  in  economic 
science." 

It  would  be  easily  possible  to  extend  the  list  of  such 
appreciations  to  the  full  limit  of  the  number  of  subjects 
upon  which  Coumot  wrote.  But,  as  scholars  of  mathe- 
matical habits  of  thought  are  sometimes  regarded  as  pe- 
culiarly prejudiced  when  they  enter  the  fields  of  social 
and  historical  study,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  more  profitable 
to  inquire  into  the  standing  of  Coumot's  work  upon  these 
topics.  Professor  Flint,  the  historian  of  the  Philosophy  of 
History,  has  said,  "  I  believe  I  have  not  met  with  a  more 
genuine  thinker  in  the  course  of  my  investigations  into 
the  development  of  political  speculation."  The  sociolo- 
gist Tarde  dedicated  a  work  to  his  memory,  referring  to 
him  as  ''  ce  Sainte-Beuve  de  la  critique  philosophique,  cet 
esprit  aussi  original  que  judicieux,  aussi  encyclop^ique 
et  compr^hensif  que  p6n6trant,  ce  g^omdtre  profond,  ce 
logicien  hors  ligne,  cet  ^conomiste  hors  cadre,  pr^curseur 
m^connu  des  ^conomistes  nouveaux." 
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II. 

The  Coumot  family,  a  family  of  agriculturists;  lived 
from  time  immemorial  in  the  Franche-Comt4,  near  the 
town  of  D61e.  The  family  records  may  be  traced  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  date  that  family 
registration  began  in  the  province.  In  fact,  a  relative  had 
traced  the  Coumot  genealogy  through  three  centuries, 
when  Augustin  Coumot  began  to  write  his  Souvenirs,  and 
this  led  him  playf uUy  to  m-ge  his  relatives  to  preserve  the 
papers  for  the  novelty  of  a  family  record  of  three  centuries 
ot  *'roturier8." 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
family  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  plague  that  followed 
the  siege  of  D61e  by  the  Prince  de  Cond6.  Coumot's  an- 
cestor Lazare  escaped.  Jean,  the  son  of  Lazare,  had  two 
daughters  and  seven  sons,  six  of  whom  entered  the  Church, 
the  seventh  being  charged  with  continuing  the  race.  But 
the  thriftlessness  and  fecundity  of  the  one  son  defeated 
the  wise  family  arrangements,  consuming,  as  he  did,  both 
the  income  and  principal  of  his  small  inheritance  in  the 
support  of  a  large  family.  Some  of  the  children  remained 
at  home,  becoming  poorer:  the  rest  sought  their  fortunes 
elsewhere.  Coumot's  grandfather  was  one  of  the  ad- 
venturous spirits.  He  went  to  Gray,  became  a  notary, 
and  had,  in  his  turn,  a  large  famUy  of  children. 

Only  incidental  references  are  made  in  the  Souvenirs  to 
Coumot's  parents.  The  circumstances  of  his  birth  are 
given  as  follows: — 

Pour  men  propre  comte,  je  suis  redevable  de  mon  apparition 
dans  ce  monde  k  la  revolution  de  18  bnimaire.  Quelque  temps 
apr^  08  grand  ^v^nement,  mon  p^re,  parvenu  k  la  quarantine,, 
crut  les  choses  assez  rasstses  et  la  liberty  de  conscienoe  aasez  as-. 
8ur4e  pour  songer  k  prendre  charge  de  femme  et  d'enfants.     G^. 
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pendant,  oomme  je  suis  n4  en  1801,  six  mois  avant  le  Concordat, 
j'ai  encore  ^t^,  h  la  manidre  des  temps  primitifs,  baptist  en  chambre 
par  un  pr^tre  qui  se  cachait  ou  qui  ^tait  cens6  se  cacher,  car,  dans 
la  r^alit^,  on  ne  craignait  plus  Tapplication  des  lois  r^volution- 
naires. 

He  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  August,  1801,  at  Gray,  and 
received  the  name  Antoine  Augustin. 

No  further  reference  of  interest  is  made  to  his  parents, 
but  in  the  annals  of  his  childhood  he  speaks  at  length  of 
the  oldest  of  his  uncles,  to  whom  he  was  affectionately 
devoted,  and  to  whom,  he  says,  too  generously,  he  owed 
all  of  good  in  himself.  This  imcle  was  educated  by  Jesuits, 
and  remained  loyal  to  them  throughout  the  terrible  days 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  anxious  period  that  followed. 
He  had  a  varied  reading,  a  great  capacity  for  work,  a  still 
greater  capacity  for  self-sacrifice.  In  order  to  help  his 
father  bear  the  burdens  of  a  large  family,  he  remained  un- 
married, obtained  an  appointment  to  a  notary's  office, — 
work  which  he  heartily  disliked, — and  devoted  the  income 
to  the  family  support,  so  that  at  the  age  of  forty  he  had 
not  a  sou  to  call  his  own.  He  was  as  austere  as  a  Jan- 
senist  in  his  private  life,  even  though  a  Jesuit  at  heart. 
"En  v6rit6,"  Coumot  says,  "il  y  a  bien  des  saints  dans  le 
calendrier  de  la  saintet^  desquels  je  suis  beaucoup  morns 
sAr." 

Two  maiden  aunts,  together  with  the  favorite  uncle, 
lived  with  Cournot's  aged  grandmother;  and  the  yoimg 
Augustin  was  adopted  into  this  family.  The  home  in- 
fluences of  these  early  years  were  particularly  favorable  to 
the  development  of  his  independent  judgment.  The  elder 
of  the  aunts  was  closely  connected  with  the  constitutional 
coterie  of  the  town^  holding,  in  this  respect,  views  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  those  of  her  brother  and  the  other 
members  of  the  little  family,  and  producing  thereby  a 
painful  breach  in  the  imity  of  the  family  attitude  towards 
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political  principles  and  religions  faith.  The  consequence 
was  that  when  she  was  not  present, — she  absented  herself 
as  much  as  possible, — the  conversation  turned  to  the  fa- 
vorite theme  of  the  Revolution  and  its  persecutions,  only 
to  be  abandoned,  on  her  return,  for  the  safer  ground  of 
neutral  topics.  This  division  of  sentiment  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  paternal  side  of  the  family.  The  maternal 
grandfather,  "a  little  old  man  of  eighty,"  a  physician, 
with  literary  tastes  and  some  knowledge  of  the  world, 
suggested,  on  one  of  the  visits  of  the  little  Augustin,  that 
he  should  read,  later  on,  a  new  book  of  the  day,  CMteau- 
briand's  Le  Oinie  du  Ckristianisme.  The  suggestion  scan- 
dalized the  severe  principles  of  the  beloved  unde,  who  set 
no  store  by  the  romantic  Christianity  of  the  time.  In- 
stead of  the  dangerous  heresy,  the  uncle  selected  for  his 
charge  the  Itinfraire  de  Jfrusalem. 

In  1809  Augustin  entered  the  preparatory  class  of  the 
Colldge  de  Gray.  His  instructor,  an  admirer  of  Napoleon, 
vented  his  political  enthusiasm  upon  his  pupils.  In  his 
Latin  course,  for  example,  he  substituted  in  place  of  the 
ancient  illustrations  Deua  aanctus,  amo  Deum,  the  form 
Napoleo  magnus  dd)eUavU  AustriacosI  Coumot  remained 
at  school  in  Gray  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  The 
following  four  years  he  directed  his  own  reading  and  em- 
ployment. He  spent  a  short  while  in  reading  law,  but  the 
greater  part  of  tibe  time  he  pursued  privately  the  study 
of  his  favorite  subjects.  There  is  a  story  in  the  family  to 
the  effect  that,  when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  he 
successfully  defended  a  lawsuit  in  which  his  father  had 
considerable  property  involved. 

In  later  life,  Coumot  referred  to  this  period  of  four  years 
as  having  been  nearly  wasted,  but  the  testimony  of  his 
Souvenirs  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  not  only 
critical  years,  so  far  as  concerned  the  choice  of  his  life's 
work,  but  were  also  unusually  fruitful  in  the  preparation 
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for  that  work.  His  habit  of  independent  thinking,  which 
had  developed  much  earlier,  was  strengthened  and  directed 
through  the  iSnding  of  a  method  and  the  choice  of  a  sub- 
ject. No  one  has  made  more  clear  than  Coumot,  in  his 
various  essays,  that  the  pursuits  of  early  life  are  likely  to 
affect  all  the  subsequent  thinking  of  a  philosopher,  so  that 
the  student  is  particularly  curious  to  know  the  early  scien- 
tific interests  of  the  master  himself.  We  find  that,  as  a 
youth,  the  books  he  independently  read  were  Fontenelle's 
La  pluraliU  des  mondes,  together  with  his  Eloges;  Laplace's 
Uexposition  du  systime  du  mande;  La  logique  de  Port- 
Royal;  and  Desmazeaux's  collection  of  philosophical  es- 
says, containing  the  correspondence  between  Leibnitz  and 
Clarke.  Fontenelle  and  Laplace  gave  him  the  desire  to 
learn  to  use  the  mathematical  instnmient  which  alone 
made  possible  the  mastery  of  the  sciences  they  developed, 
and  the  genius  of  Leibnitz  determined  the  direction  of  his 
philosophic  thinking. 

Having  once  determined  that  the  mastery  of  mathe- 
matics was  ei^ential  to  the  highest  development  of  science, 
he  began  to  make  plans  for  his  further  education.  In  his 
nineteenth  year,  MM.  Poinsot  and  Andrezel,  general  in- 
spectors of  the  University,  came,  in  the  course  of  their 
tour,  to  Besan^on.  Coumot  had  heard  vague  reports  of 
the  £cole  Normale  at  Paris,  and  had  determined  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  find  out  from  the  inspectors  the  con- 
ditions of  admission  to  the  scientific  department  of  the 
famous  school.  He  hurried  off  to  Besan9on,  but  upon  his 
arrival  he  was  ashamed  to  approach  the  inspectors,  to 
whom  he  was  an  entire  stranger,  and,  instead  of  addressing 
them,  he  obtained  the  necessary  information  from  friends 
in  the  town.  He  found  that  in  order  to  enter  the  desired 
department  at  the  Ecole  Normale  it  was  necessary  to  com- 
plete a  special  course  of  higher  mathematics,  whereas  he 
had  not  had  so  much  as  an  adequate  elementary  course. 
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But  this  deficiency  did  not  deter  him  from  following  his 
plan.  He  at  once  entered  upon  the  elementary  course  at 
the  College  Royal  of  Besan9on.  His  reflections  upon  his 
reception  at  B^angon  gives  an  interesting  but  too  modest 
estimate  of  his  sources  of  strength  and  weakness: — 

Les  chefs  de  I'acad^mie  at  du  cf)ll^gei  pr^venus  favorablement, 
voulurent  bien  voir  en  moi  mieux  qu'une  recrue  ordinaire  et  me 
traiter  comme  qudqu'un  qui  devait  falre  un  jour  honneur  ou  ter- 
roir.  Gr&oe  k  une  oertaine  aptitude  g6n6rale  des  choses  qui  sont 
du  domaine  de  la  nuson,  j'ai  toujours  6iA  pris6  trop  haut  k  tous 
mes  debuts,  tandis  que  j'avais  tr^s-nettement  conscience  de  ce 
qui  me  manquait,  k  savoir  du  don  special  d'invention  qui  procure 
k  bon  droit  la  renomm^  et  les  honneurs  acad^miques,  ou  la  puissance 
du  travail  qui,  dans  un  champ  circonscrit,  y  supplie  quelquefois  et 
qui  m'a  toujours  6t6  refuse  par  suite  de  Tinfirmit^  de  ma  vue. 

The  mathematical  department  was  at  this  time  in  charge 
of  Berroyer,  an  imusually  able  teacher,  though  not  an  origi- 
nal mathematician.  In  the  month  of  August,  1821,  Cour- 
not  passed  the  entrance  examination  of  the  Ecole  Normale, 
and  shortly  afterward  received  an  announcement,  signed 
by  Cuvier,  admitting  him  to  the  scientific  section  of  the 
school  for  which  he  had  been  preparing. 

III. 

The  student  days  in  Paris  were  rich  in  friendships,  ex- 
periences, and  instruction. 

While  the  courses  at  the  Ecole  Normale  were,  during 
the  first  year,  a  partial  repetition  of  the  courses  at  Be- 
san^n,  and  in  that  respect  a  disappointment,  the  time 
was  nevertheless  well  spent  because  of  the  stimulating 
spirit  of  the  place.  M.  Ger^neau  de  Mussy,  a  royalist  and 
sympathizer  with  Jansenist  principles  and  traditions,  was 
the  director;  the  mattres  de  conferences,  with  one  exception, 
did  not  share  the  Jansenist  views  of  the  director;  the  stu- 
dent body,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  filled  with  the  spirit 
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of  ardent  liberalism;  Coumot  says  of  himself  that  he  was 
abnost  alone  in  pleading  for  a  juste^rmLieu. 

In  1822  the  Ecole  Normale  was  suppressed  by  public 
order.  The  students  were  divided  into  two  classes,  and 
the  members  of  one  class  placed  in  positions  of  instruction, 
while  the  others  were  left  without  places,  but  received 
assistance  at  the  rate  of  fifty  francs  a  month  for  twenty 
months.  The  latter  class  was  more  or  less  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  political  police,  who  seem  to  have  rendered 
periodic  accounts  of  the  individual  students.  Coumot  ex- 
pressed surprise  that,  notwithstanding  his  conservative 
opinions,  he  found  himself  in  this  latter  group.  The  ex- 
planation is  perhaps  that,  while  his  opinions,  both  religious 
and  political,  might  have  been  called  conservative,  they 
were  discriminating,  progressive,  and  tenacious.  The  re- 
port of  the  surveiUants  during  these  months  bore  the  com- 
ment, ''Bonnes  opinions  politiques,  mais  il  n'a  pas  une 
pi4t6  tendre,"  which  doubtless  meant  no  more  than  that 
he  avoided  cant  and  snubbed  the  police;  for  there  are 
reasons  for  believing  that  at  this  time  his  religious  opin- 
ions were  as  essentially  conservative  as  were  his  opinions 
in  politics. 

The  period  at  the  Sorbonne  was  the  happiest  of  his  life. 
"Je  n'avais  rien  k  lire,  rien  k  composer,  rien  k  trouver, 
rich  k  projeter;  je  n'avais  qu'k  6couter  et  k  r^fl^chir:  ce 
temps  a  6t6  le  plus  heureux  de  ma  vie."  His  favorite  pro- 
fessors were  Lacroix  and  Hachette,  the  former  a  disciple 
of  Condorcet,  the  latter  of  Monge.  He  formed  during  this 
period  an  intimate  friendship  with  Dirichlet,  who  had 
already  begun  his  epoch-making  work  in  the  theory  of 
numbers.  Later  Dirichlet  became  the  successor  of  Gauss 
at  Gottingen,  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  one 
of  the  eight  foreign  members  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Coumot's  conunent  upon  Dirichlet's  work  and 
death  mirrors,  perhaps,  his  feeling  concerning  his  own 
work  in  quite  a  different  field: — 
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L'Acad^mie  dee  Sdenoes  de  Paris  a  appris  en  mdme  temps  la 
mort  de  dettx.  de  ses  associ^  strangers,  Alexandre  de  Humboldt 
et  Dirichlet;  mais  le  premier  est  mort  k  90  ans,  traits  presque 
d'^gal  k  6gal  par  les  tdtee  couronnto,  et  les  travaux  encydop^ 
diques  de  ce  travaUleur  infatigable,  poursuivis  sans  rel4che  jusqu'au 
terme  de  sa  longue  carri^re,  sont  connus  du  monde  entier;  tandis 
que  les  recherches  de  Dirichlet,  peu  nombreuses,  moins  achev6es 
dans  leur  genre  et  qui  supposent  certainement  une  plus  grande 
puissance  d'invention,  ne  seront  mises  dans  chaque  si^de  k  leur 
juste  prix  que  par  une  douzaine  de  connaisseurs. 

About  1823  the  scientific  world  was  much  concerned 
with  Oersted's  recent  discovery  of  the  action  of  an  electric 
current  on  a  magnetic  needle.  Oersted  came  to  Paris  to 
enjoy  his  scientific  triumph,  and  among  those  who  gave 
soirees  in  his  honor  was  Hachette,  who  invited  his  favorite 
pupils,  Coumot  and  Dirichlet,  to  meet  the  great  physicist. 
Ampere  was  one  of  the  guests,  and  Coumot  and  Dirichlet 
were  surprised  to  find  that  the  chief  subject  of  conversa- 
tion between  these  two  famous  physicists  was  the  health 
and  opinions  of  M.  Cousin! 

J'avoue  que  je  ne  me  serais  pas  dout^  que  Proclus,  ni  mdme 
que  son  jeune  et  brillant  ^iteur,  inspiraient  tant  d'int^r^t  k  un 
physicien  danois;  mais  ces  savants  du  Nord  ne  ressemblent  pas  k 
noB  t^tes  fran^aises.  Je  suis  tr^-port6  k  croire  que  M.  Cousin 
ignore  encore  aujourdliui  qu'il  y  a  eu  un  physicien  c^l^bre  du  nom 
d'Oersted,  ou  qu'il  se  soucie  fort  peu  de  savoir  en  quoi  consiste 
la  d^couverte  qui  Ta  rendu  o^l^bre.  II  se  sert  au  besoin  du  t^l6- 
graphe  61ectrique  et  cela  lui  suffit.  La  philosophic  devait  6tre 
autrefois  la  servante  de  la  th^logie;  c'est  le  tour  des  sciences 
d'etre  la  servante  de  la  philosophie. 

The  two  friends,  Coumot  and  Dirichlet,  frequently  used 
their  opportunity  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Academic  des  Sciences,  and  were  particularly  interested 
in  the  personality  of-  Laplace,  who  was  still  living  in  un- 
disputed leadership  in  mathematical  sciences.  Coumot 
has  given  a  description  of  Laplace  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
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all  of  his  criticisms  of  others,  is  extremely  suggestive  of 
his  own  qualities.  In  this  instance  the  criticism  illumi* 
nates  the  simplicity  of  his  own  living. 

n  avait  une  fiert6  bien  l^time  et  en  outre  de  la  vanity.  II 
tenait  k  ses  honneurS;  k  see  titres  nobiliaireB.  Fils  d'un  cultivateur 
de  la  vall^  d'Auge,  11  disait  et  11  ^crivait  dans  une  de  sea  demiers 
Guvrages,  ''Le  comte  de  Laplaoe,  son  fils/'  Je  me  rappelle  une 
stance  de  rAcad^mie  od  une  discussion  s'^tabliasait  entre  lui  et 
Ampere  au  sujet  d'un  m^oire  pr^nt6  par  ce  dernier.  ''Mus, 
Monsieur  le  Ufarquis/'  disait  k  chaque  instant  M.  Ampere,  et  le 
grand  homme  paraissait  trouver  tout  simple  la  r^p6tition  de  cette 
formule  c^r^monleuse.  Un  jour  11  avait  pri^  Lagrange  k  diner: 
''Faudrart-U  mettre  mon  habit  de  s^nateur?"  demanda  Lagrange 
d'un  ton  narquois  dont  tout  le  monde  sentit  la  malice  excepts 
Tamphitryon  s6nateur. 

The  petty  vanities  of  the  great  man  did  not  obscure 
from  Coumot  the  virile  qualities  of  Laplace  as  they  were 
revealed  in  his  general  attitude  towards  science.  In  this 
respect  Laplace,  in  the  opinion  of  Cournot,  was  in  direct 
contrast  with  Lagrange.  Science  to  Laplace  was  a  religion  : 
to  Lagrange  it  was  only  a  play  of  the  spirit.  Laplace  was 
dogmatic  even  in  his  negations:  Lagrange  was  sceptical 
even  of  his  own  affirmations.  Laplace's  passion  for  scien- 
tific research  led  him  to  great  exertions  to  encourage  and 
protect  young  men  of  talent:  Lagrange  did  not  permit 
them  to  trouble  his  repose. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunities  of  seeing  and  knowing 
the  leaders  of  French  scientific  thought  through  his  con- 
nection at  the  Sorbonne,  Coumot  was  brought  into  friendly 
relations  with  another  group  of  scholars  and  men  of  affairs 
as  a  consequence  of  the  friendship  of  M.  Droz,  the  Aca- 
demician. The  friendship  was  brought  about  by  M.  Ordi- 
naire, the  rector,  during  Cournot's  student  days,  of  the 
College  of  Besan^on.  He  had  resigned  the  rectorate  and 
come  to  Paris  when  he  could  no  longer  direct  the  policy 
of  the  institution  according  to  his  own  ideas.    Besides 
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5ntroducing  Coumot  to  M.  Droz,  M.  Ordinaire  gave  him 
many  evidences  of  friendliness,  even  offering  him  the  use 
of  his  purse.  Among  the  notables  who  were  met  in  the 
salon  of  M.  Droz  was  Proudhon,  le  terrible.  In  later 
years,  after  the  appearance  of  Cournot's  first  economic 
essay,  he  and  Proudhon  met  by  chance  at  M.  Droz'.  An 
•economic  discussion  was  precipitated,  but  no  progress  was 
made;  for  apparently  neither  one  was  able  to  understand 
the  theories  of  the  other. 

In  1823  Coumot  entered  upon  an  engagement  that 
lasted  for  the  next  ten  years.  In  the  sunmier  of  that 
year.  Marshal  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  who  was  writing  his  mili- 
tary memoirs,  was  in  search  of  some  one  who  would  be 
•capable  of  acting  as  adviser  and  critic  in  his  own  task,  and 
be  willing  to  assume  the  direction  of  the  education  of  his 
young  son.  His  attention  was  called  to  the  group  of  stu- 
-dents  who  had  been  recently  set  adrift  by  the  suppression 
of  the  J&cole  Normale  as  being  most  likely  to  furnish  the 
scholar  for  whom  he  was  in  search.  The  grounds  of  the 
Marshal's  choice  of  Coumot  are  not  given,  but  the  latter's 
reasons  for  acceptance  were  the  prospect  of  leisure  with 
the  consequent  opportunity  to  pursue  his  own  work,  a 
continued  residence  in  or  near  Paris,  and  the  possibility 
of  knowing  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  soldiers,  statesmen, 
:and  the  nobility  of  the  time. 

He  entered  upon  the  new  occupation  towards  the  end  of 
October  of  1823.  The  Marshal  at  once  gave  him  a  chapter 
for  criticism,  and  Coumot  promptly  proved  his  good  judg- 
ment. Upon  the  suggestion  of  an  acquaintance  the  Mar- 
shal had  invariably  referred  to  the  Germans  as  les  bans 
habitants  de  Germanie,  which  the  new  critic  persuaded 
him  to  replace  by  les  aUemands.  Continued  good  judg- 
ment won  an  increasing  confidence,  so  that  it  was  not  long 
before  Coumot  became  his  most  respected  critic,  and,  in 
time,  one  of  his  most  trusted  friends. 
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The  four  volumes  of  the  Mimoires  sur  ks  campagnes  de 
VamUe  du  Rhin  appeared  in  1829.  The  Marshal  had  a 
number  of  copies  printed  upon  special  paper  for  presenta- 
tion to  friends  and  acquaintances  of  rank.  He  directed 
Coumot  to  send  to  M.  Guizot,  an  intimate  friend,  two  of 
the  special  copies,  one  of  which  was  intended  for  a  jour- 
nalist. Coumot  suggested  that  one  of  the  ordinary  copies 
would  suffice  for  a  journalist,  to  which  the  Marshal  replied, 
"'Oh,mais  il  s'agit,'m'a  dit  M.  Guizot,  d'un  jeune  homme 
de  talent  qui  sort  de  la  ligne  des  joumalistes  ordinaires.  '* 
The  young  man  of  talent  was  none  other  than  Thiers. 
Guizot  made  a  mistake  in  recommending  that  his  friend 
should  send  his  work  to  Thiers  for  review;  for,  as  Coumot 
observes,  Thiers  had  already  published  his  Histoire  de  la 
Revolution,  and  was  not  disposed  to  regard  the  new  light 
with  impartiality.  The  review  hurt  the  Marshal  deeply. 
He  died  shortly  afterward,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1830,  at 
Hyferes. 

The  unfinished  manuscripts  of  the  Marshal  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Cournot.  He  edited  in  the  following  year 
the  four  volumes  of  M&maires  pour  servir  A  Vhistoire  milir 
taire,  sous  la  Directoire,  le  Consuiatf  et  V Empire,  and  added 
a  prefatory  biographical  notice  of  Gouvion  St.  Cyr. 

While  in  the  employment  of  Marshal  St.  Cyr,  Coumot 
had  occasion,  of  course,  to  see  the  leading  representatives 
of  the  highest  life  in  France.  He  has  left  a  series  of  por- 
traits and  appreciations,  none  of  which,  however,  need  be 
reproduced  here. 

IV. 

During  the  ten  years  spent  with  the  family  of  Gouvion 
St.  Cyr,  Coumot  continued  his  scientific  investigations. 
In  fact,  the  expected  leisure,  together  with  the  opportu- 
nity of  remaining  in  Paris  and  pursuing  his  own  studies 
in  his  own  way,  had  been  the  chief  reason  for  his  accepting 
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the  appointment.  During  this  period  he  acquired  the  de- 
gree of  dodeur  is  sciences,  and  published  a  series  of  articles, 
some  of  which  came  under  tiie  notice  of  Poisson,  who 
since  the  death  of  Laplace  was  the  authority  in  mathe- 
matics in  the  University.  The  impression  made  upon 
Poisson  by  Coumot's  studies  is  characteristically  told  by 
the  latter: — 

n  y  trouva  de  la  penetration  philosophique,  en  quoi  je  penae 
bonnement  qu'il  n'avait  pas  tout  k  fait  tort;  et  de  plus,  il  en  au- 
gura  que  je  fends  un  grand  chemin  dans  le  champ  de  la  pure 
speculation  mathematique,  oe  qui  fut  (je  Tai  toujours  pense  et  n'ai 
jamais  h^site  k  le  dire)  une  de  ses  erreurs. 

Poisson  was  anxious  to  place  the  author  of  the  articles 
in  a  position  worthy  of  his  ability.  Friends  repeated  the 
favorable  criticisms  to  Coumot,  and  urged  him,  particu- 
larly after  the  death  of  Marshal  St.  Cyr,  to  offer  his  ser- 
vices to  the  University.  He  had  not,  at  this  time,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Poisson,  and  suspected  that  nothing 
but  a  minor  position  in  some  provincial  college  would  be 
offered.  This  was  exactly  what  he  was  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept,— "si  j'abdiquais  pour  dix  ans  mon  ind6pendance,  ce 
n'etait  pas  dans  Tintention  de  faire  toute  ma  vie  le  metier 
de  pedagogue."  In  the  summer  of  1833,  however,  the 
engagement  with  the  family  of  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  came  to 
a  close,  and  Coumot  notified  Poisson  that  he  held  himself 
at  the  disposition  of  the  University.  He  was  received  as 
the  lost  sheep  returned  to  the  fold.  Immediately  a  tem- 
porary appointment  was  made,  until  a  more  satisfactory 
one  could  be  provided.  While  waiting  for  his  permanent 
appointment,  he  translated,  in  the  year  1833-34,  Sir 
John  Herschel's  Astronomy  and  Lardner's  Mechanics. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  what  is  frequently  called  suc- 
cess, this  was  the  most  successful  literary  work  he  ever 
did;  for  it  secured  him  reputation  and  profit,  even  though 
the  profit  was  only  the  price  of  a  trandation. 
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An  acceptable  post  was  found  before  the  year  was  out* 
He  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Analysis  and  Mechanics- 
in  the  newly  installed  faculty  of  science  at  Lyons.  This 
professorship  was  attractive  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
work,  and  the  location  of  Lyons  in  the  country  of  Coumot'» 
birth.  Besides,  he  had  been  in  Paris  long  enough  to 
achieve  the  things  he  set  himself  to  do  when  he  consented 
to  take  the  very  obscure  position  of  collaborator  and  critic 
of  Marshal  St.  Cjrr.  We  may  easily  infer  the  character 
of  his  instruction  from  his  description  of  the  course: — 

J'avais  ouvert  k  Lyon,  au  Palais  St.  Pierre,  mon  oouns  de  calcul 
diff^rentiel;  et  comme  c'^tait  chose  nouvelle  pour  les  Lyonnais, 
la  salle  ^tait  pleine.  Mon  auditoire  poussa  la  oomplaisance  jusqu'li 
patienter  un  mois;  apr^s  quoi  j'achevai  mon  ann^,  oomme  cela 
devait  6tre,  avec  une  dizaine  d'auditeuns. 

The  chair  at  Lyons  was  held  only  one  year.  While 
Coumot  was  on  his  vacation  in  Switzerland,  Poisson,  with- 
out consulting  him,  procured  for  him  the  rectorship  of  the 
Academy  of  Grenoble.  He  hesitated  to  accept  the  position 
because,  as  he  said,  he  knew  too  well  the  responsibilities, 
without  knowing  the  duties,  of  a  rector.  He  was  made  to 
see  the  wisdom  of  the  choice,  however,  and  went  to  Paris 
to  receive  his  commission.  Guizot,  the  minister  of  public 
instruction,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  at  the  home 
of  Marshal  St.  Cyr,  wrote  a  laudatory  letter  to  the  prefect 
of  the  Is^re  instead  of  sending  the  usual  formal  notice; 
and  this  led  to  Coiunot's  being  received  at  Grenoble  in  a 
way  befitting  one  whose  rare  merits  and  friendships  had 
secured  him  the  promotion  to  a  rectorship  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four. 

His  administration  of  the  Academy  of  Grenoble  was  in 
all  respects  successful:  "Je  m'apersus  bien  vite  que  ce 
que  I'on  nomme  administration  ne  se  compose  que  deux 
choses,  de  m^canisme  et  de  bon  sens;  de  m^canisme  pour 
la  forme  et  de  bon  sens  pour  le  fond  des  affau^."    Tliere 
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is  reason  to  believe  that  in  all  of  the  many  public  offices 
held  by  Coumot  in  the  course  of  his  career  he  was  an  un- 
usually acceptable  administrator;  for,  besides  learning  very 
early  the  essentials  of  good  admmistration,  he  brought  to 
the  task  the  necessary  qualities  of  rapid  and  sound  judg- 
ment, freedom  from  prejudice,  scrupulous  patience,  and  a 
rare  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  character  of  others. 

The  Grenoble  success  raised  still  higher  his  reputation 
at  Paris,  and  secured  still  further  promotion.  In  1836, 
while  Ampdre,  the  great  physicist,  and  M.  Matter  were 
making  their  regular  tour,  as  general  inspectors  of  the 
university,  Ampere  died  at  Marseilles.  Coumot  was  tem- 
porarily appointed  the  colleague  of  M.  Matter  for  the  next 
two  years,  at  the  same  time  retaining  his  rectorate  at 
Grenoble.  Technically  and  officially,  a  litterateur,  M. 
Ozaneaux,  had  been  appointed  to  Ampdre's  place;  but 
Coumot  was  pleased  to  think  of  himself  as  the  successor 
of  Ampdre  in  the  University  in  the  way  that  has  been  de- 
scribed. 

A  further  promotion  was  made  in  1838.  While  he  was 
visiting  in  Ins  native  town  of  Gray,  his  friends,  among 
whom  was  the  ever  helpful  and  faithful  Poisson,  secured 
him  the  appointment  of  in8pecteur-g6n6rdl  en  Htre.  The 
new  honor  was  a  surprise  and  at  the  same  time  a  disap- 
pointment; for  Coumot  loved  the  Rhone  country  in  which 
he  was  bom,  and,  besides,  he  had  made  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Academy  of  Grenoble  which  were  only 
partially  executed,  and  which  he  had  hoped  to  complete. 
It  was  therefore  with  sorrow  that  he  went  to  Paris  to  take 
up  the  duties  of  the  new  appointment. 

Diuing  the  following  year  he  received  still  further  proof 
of  confidence  and  esteem.  As  a  consequence  of  multi- 
tudinous as  well  as  intense  labors,  Poisson's  health  began 
to  fail,  making  necessary  the  relinquishment  of  some  part 
of  his  official  work.    He  chose  Coumot  to  preside  in  his 
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Stead  at  the  cancours  d'agrigation  de  mathimcUiguea.  This 
position,  which  he  held  for  fourteen  years,  secured  him,  in 
the  eyes  of  his  associates,  aknost  the  prestige  of  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Council. 

Poisson  died  in  1840  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  Coumot 
has  left  a  sketch  of  him  from  which  the  following  is  taken 
as  illustrating  an  attitude  towards  science  which  will,  per- 
haps, in  part,  explain  the  ground  of  their  intellectual 
sympathy: — 

Un  jour  que  je  venais  de  Tentendre  faire  une  legon  k  la  Sorbonne, 
en  prodiguant  des  foroes  qui  allaient  s'6teindre  et  que  je  lui  re- 
prochaiB  oet  oubli  de  lui-m6me,  il  me  fit  cette  r^ponse  remarquaUe: 
"\oua  ne  saves  done  pas  qu'une  legon  de  math^matiques  est 
un  plaldoyer  et  qu'il  faut  forcer  Tennemi  k  s'avouer  vaincu?" 
Tout  k  fait  sur  la  fin  de  sa  vie,  lorsqu'il  ne  parlait  plus  qu'avec 
peine,  je  Tai  vu  presque  verser  des  larmes  du  chagrin  qu'il  venait 
d'^prouver  en  pr^dant  un  conoours  oil  il  s'^tait  oonvaincu,  disait- 
il,  que  nos  jeunes  professeiuB  n'avaient  que  le  d^sir  de  gagner  une 
place,  nullement  I'amour  de  la  science,  et  que  tons  les  efforts  que 
Ton  faisait  pour  le  leur  inoculer  6taient  perdus.  II  s'exprimait 
k  peu  pr^  de  m^me  apr^s  les  examens  de  sortie  de  T^cole  Poly- 
technique.  "Encore,"  me  disait-il,  "si  Ton  itait  sCar  qu'il  y  en 
a  un  pourvu  d'une  veritable  vocation  pour  les  sciences  et  ayant  ce 
qu'il  faut  pour  les  cultiverl"  Quant  It  lui,  il  est  mort,  on  peut 
le  dire,  mart3rr  de  oet  amour  qu'il  aurait  tant  voulu  communiquer 
auz  autres. 

Goumot's  second  treatise,  TraiU  HUmerUavre  de  la  thiorie 
des  fanctions  et  de  cdlcul  infimUsimal,  was  published  in  1841 
with  this  dedication:  ''A  la  m^moire  de  M.  Poisson,  pair 
de  France,  membre  de  TAcad^mie  des  Sciences  et  du  Con- 
seil  Royal  de  Tlnstruction  Publique:  T6moinage  de  re- 
connaissance et  de  pieux  attachement."  This  treatise  on 
the  Infinitesimal  Calculus  was  the  outcome  of  his  lectures 
on  the  same  subject  when  he  was  professor  at  Lyons. 
The  time  intervening  between  the  conception  of  this  work 
and  its  publication  is  typical  of  his  painstaking  care  and 
thoroughness.    He  was  always  slow  to  publish  his  books. 
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The  Exposition  de  la  {hSorie  dea  chances,  which  appeared  in 
1843,  was  substantially  completed  by  January  of  1836,  as 
may  be  seen  from  a  letter  to  Poisson  quoted  by  Coumot 
on  page  vi.  The  Essai  sur  les  fondementa  de  nos  connais- 
sanceSf  in  two  volumes,  which  appeared  m  1851,  was  the 
elaboration  of  a  sketch  made  twenty  years  before.  The 
TraiU  de  Venchatnement  des  idies  fondamentales  dans  les 
sciences,  in  two  volumes,  which  appeared  in  1861,  was 
simply  the  work  of  synthesis  anticipated  in  the  work  of 
analysis  and  criticism  of  1851.  The  ConM6rations  sur  la 
marche  des  idies,  which  appeared  in  1872,  besides  being  a 
careful  application  to  historical  criticism  of  the  principles 
of  his  critical  philosophy  as  developed  in  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, was  actually  in  completed  manuscript  form  in  1868. 
His  attitude  towards  publication,  as  exemplified  in  his 
practice,  is  clearly  given  in  his  approving  quotation  of 
the  advice  "nonumque  prematur  in  anniun." 

But  to  return  to  the  chief  stages  of  Coumot's  official  life. 
The  successor  of  Poisson  in  the  Royal  Council  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  Poinsot,  the  mathematician.  Coumot  had 
not  known  him  personally,  and  had  no  reason  to  believe 
that  his  own  friendship  for  Poisson  or  his  efficiency  would 
be  a  credential  with  the  new  mcumbent.  Poisson  himself 
had  chosen  him  to  preside  in  his  place  at  the  concours 
d^agrigaiians  de  mathematiques  only  when  ill-health  com- 
pelled him  to  reduce  the  number  of  his  official  duties. 
But  the  new  councillor  retained  him  as  vicar  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  administration. 

In  the  autumn  of  1844  Coumot  made  a  joumey  to  Italy 
in  the  hope  that  rest  and  diversion  would  bring  some  re- 
lief to  his  weak  eyes,  which  had  recently  given  him  more 
trouble  than  usual.  During  his  stay  in  Rome  he  was 
persuaded  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Pope,  a  friendly  French 
priest  engaging  to  make  all  the  arrangements.  At  the 
appointed  time  he  sought  the  very  best  fiacre  he  could 
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find,  and  presented  himself  at  St.  Peter's.  He  was  ad- 
mitted, in  company  with  a  French  banker,  to  an  audience 
with  Gregory  XVT.,  who,  to  his  great  surprise,  was  full  of 
joviality  and  even  of  banter.  In  his  reply  to  the  banker's 
friendly  opinion  of  the  Roman  bank  the  Pope  told  of  a 
blunder  made  in  preparing  the  plate  for  engraving  the  notes 
of  that  institution.  In  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  ab- 
breviation, he  said,  instead  of  Banca  Romana  ''si  potera 
leggere  Banca  Rotta"!  Several  days  after  the  audience 
Coumot  received  a  bill  from  the  French  priest  for  a  franc 
and  thirty-five  centimes,  which  led  him  to  remark  that,  if 
it  was  true  that  everything  had  its  price  in  Rome,  it  should 
be  added  that  the  price  of  an  audience  with  the  sovereign 
pontiff  was  not  exorbitant. 

When  the  Commission  des  HatUes  Etudes  was  consti- 
tuted after  the  Revolution  of  1848,  Cournot  was  made  a 
member.  He  was  not  a  revolutionist  nor  even  a  repub- 
lican either  of  the  old  or  of  the  new  type,  and  his  ap- 
pointment can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  ground  of 
eflSciency.  The  new  position  created  the  impression  among 
the  masses  that  he  had  great  political  influence,  and  led 
to  the  receipt  of  many  letters  in  which,  much  to  his  amuse- 
ment, the  writers  vaunted  their  republicanism  in  address- 
ing him  as  CUoyen  Inspecteur  Ginfral. 

The  reorganization  of  public  instruction  during  the 
Second  Empire  brought*  changes  in  his  status.  He  was 
at  first  member  of  the  ConseU  Imperial  de  VInstrudion 
Publiqiie.  In  1854  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
Fortoul,  offered  him  the  rectorate  of  Toulouse,  which  he 
declined  for  characteristic  reasons.  M.  Fortoul,  who  had 
himself  been  professor  at  Toulouse,  was  especially  anxious 
to  preserve  his  influence  in  that  place,  and  Coumot  foresaw 
that,  if  he  accepted  this  particular  appointment  at  the 
hands  of  M.  Fortoul,  it  meant  that  he  would  go  to  Tou- 
louse comme  son  systhne  incamil     In  refusing   to   go 
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to  Toulouse,  however,  he  stated  that  for  personal  reasons, 
among  which  was  the  wish  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
he  would  be  glad  to  accept  the  corresponding  post  at 
Dijon.  As  this  was  officially  considered  a  less  desirable 
appointment,  his  suggestion  was  at  once  appropriated,  and 
he  was  made  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Dijon. 

De  mon  c6t^,  je  n'eus  pas  de  regret  de  m'^tre  un  peu  pr6cipi- 
tamment  avanc4.  Lliomme,  sur  son  d^lin,  revient  volontiers 
prte  de  son  berceau;  aprte  avoir  porte  longtemps  le  titre  d*Inr 
9fpedewr  General  dee  J^iudea,  oomme  Tavaient  port^  les  Ampere  et 
les  Letronne,  il  me  tardait  de  quitter  des  fonctioDS  singulidrement 
rapetissto,  quoique  plus  laigement  r^tribu^es,  et  c'^tait  une  mani- 
6re  d'en  finir. 

The  words  just  quoted  indicate  the  mood  in  which  the 
Souvenirs  were  written.  He  was  utterly  tired  of  his  func- 
tion as  inspedeur-gSnirdl,  was  disappointed  with  the  policy 
of  his  department  at  the  b^inning  of  the  Second  Empire, 
and  beUeved,  besides,  that  his  own  work  was  near  an  end. 
In  fact,  in  1869,  the  year  in  which  the  Souvenirs  close,  he 
was  already  preparing  to  give  up  the  rectorate  at  Dijon, 
and  planning  the  publication  of  what  he  expected  would 
be  his  last  work. 

Je  me  ddcidend  peut-^tre  alors  k  faire  imprimer  le  pendant  de 
mon  Essai  eur  les  fondemerUs  de  nos  connaissances,  I'oeuvre  de 
83mthdse  que  semble  appeler  cette  oeuvre  de  critique.  Apr^s  quoi, 
n'ayant  plus  rien  k  dire  aux  autres,  il  sera  bien  temps,  s'il  plait  k 
Dieu,  de  faire  en  moi-m6me  des  reflexions  plus  s^euses  en  at- 
tendant le  moment  d'etre  k  mon  tour  lanc6  dans  cet  abtme  que 
Fhomme  appelle  le  n6ant,  quand  il  n'^ooute  que  les  suggestions 
d'un  sens  grossier,  et  que  la  voix  du  genre  humain  a  nonun^  TEter- 
nite. 

He  retired  from  public  service  in  1862,  and  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  remained,  for  the  most  part,  until  his 
death. 
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In  stature,  Coumot  was  above  the  average.  He  was 
square-shouldered,  and,  in  later  years,  a  little  stooped. 
His  forehead  was  broad  and  high.  His  eyes,  owing  to  his 
lifelong  affliction,  were  habitually  drawn,  as  if  in  effort  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  light.  His  nose  was  straight  with 
expanded  nostrils,  his  mouth  large,  and  his  lips  full. 

Throughout  his  life  his  habits  were  regular,  as  was  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  amount  of  work  that  was  done.  But 
during  the  last  period  in  Paris,  ill-health,  together  with  the 
purpose  to  make  the  most  of  his  strength  and  remaining 
years,  led  him  to  follow  the  most  methodic  routine.  He 
arose  regularly  at  the  same  hour,  and  retired  at  the  same 
hour.  The  mornings  were  given  entirely  to  work.  The 
afternoons  were  divided  between  work  and  a  visit  to  a 
friend  or  a  walk  in  his  quarter. 

He  seems  to  have  known  but  one  luxury, — ^his  snuflF- 
box.  The  affection  of  his  eyes  grew  worse  with  increasing 
age,  compelling  him  more  and  more  to  do  his  thinking 
with  the  minimum  assistance  of  writing  and  reading.  It 
was  consequently  a  frequent  occurrence,  when  he  was  ab- 
sorbed in  thought,  for  him  to  sit  for  hours  with  his  snuff- 
box in  hand,  his  legs  crossed,  nervously  swinging  his  foot. 

In  his  general  personal  relations  he  was  discriminating 
and  inexpansive.  His  speech  in  official  matters  was  direct 
and  clear,  never  colored  to  produce  an  effect  or  to  please 
a  friend.  His  friendships  were  few,  but  of  unusual  rich- 
ness and  strength,  as  would  have  been  expected  from  his 
personal  qualities.  In  these  intimate  relations  his  stern- 
ness disappeared,  giving  place  to  bonhomie  and  kindly 
humor. 

With  his  multitudinous  scientific  activity  it  would  seem 
impossible  that  it  should  have  an  essential  unity,  but  there 
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18  unity  both  of  method  and  of  interest.  Without  an  at- 
tempt to  indicate  the  unity  of  method^  it  may  be  said  that, 
although  he  is  generally  classed  as  a  mathematician,  and 
less  frequently  as  a  philosopher,  his  interest  in  science  was 
fundamentally  social.  His  first  book  and  his  last  were 
upon  political  economy.  The  theory  and  history  of  edu- 
cation in  France,  the  application  of  the  principles  of  his 
philosophy  to  history,  and  the  nature  and  relations  of  the 
social  sciences  themselves  occupy  a  large  part  of  his  non- 
mathematical  work.  Aside  from  his  theory  of  chances, 
which  is  clearly  an  attempt  to  apply  the  theory  of  statis- 
tics as  founded  upon  the  law  of  error  to  distinctly  social 
subjects,  his  purely  mathematical  treatises  are  unique  in 
that  his  illustrations  so  frequently  go  in  pairs,  the  one 
from  the  natural  or  physical  sciences  and  the  other  from 
the  social  sciences.  Even  in  a  work  so  remote  from  politi- 
cal economy  as  Us  Z)6  Vorigine  et  des  limites  de  la  corr^ 
spandance  entre  ValgHbre  et  la  g^om&rie,  this  penetrating 
and  fecund  observation  is  made: — 

Remarquons  ici,  en  passant,  comment  Tordre  de  d^vdoppe- 
ment  des  iddes  math^atiques  dans  Tentendement  correspond  k 
I'ordre  de  d^veloppement  des  institutions  sociales:  I'un,  pour  ainsi 
dire,  gouvemant  secr^tement  Tautre.  Par  Tinstitution  de  la  mon- 
naie,  qui  est  le  commencement  du  commerce  proprement  dit,  les 
choses  les  plus  diasemblables  dans  leurs  caract^ree  physiques  sont 
devenues  comparables  au  point  de  vue  de  leur  valeur  d'^change;  elles 
ont  pu  acqu^rir  une  unit^  ou  une  mesure  commune;  la  valeur  com- 
merciale  a^t^  constitute  comme  grandeur  ou  quantity  arithm^tique. 
n  est  devenue  indiff^nt  (dans  les  limites  d'application  des  con- 
ceptions abstraites  aux  choses  r^elles)  qu'un  n^gociant  eUt  k  sa 
disposition  des  esp^ces  dans  ses  coffres  ou  des  denr^es  dans  ses 
magasins.  Ensuite  est  venue  le  d^veloppement  du  credit  k  la 
faveur  duquel  il  est  permis  (dans  les  limites  analogues)  de  con- 
siddrer  le  mouvement  d'accroissement  ou  de  d^croissement  du 
capital  du  n^ciant  oomme  pouvant  ^galement  s'op^rer  en  degk  et 
deUt  du  point  oil  I'actif  et  le  passif  se  balancent:  de  sorte  que,, 
tant  que  le  cr6dit  du  n^gociant  n'est  pas  ^branl6,  le  capital  dansi 
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868  pha8e8  diverses  peut  passer  du  positif  au  n^tif  et  r^cipro- 
qu^menty  les  operations  restant  les  m^mes  que  si  Ton  avait  deplao6 
arbitrairement  I'origine  en  ajoutant  k  Tactif  du  n^godant  ou  en 
en  retranchant  une  valeur  arbitraire.  En  d'autres  tennes,  le  capi- 
tal du  n^gociant,  constitu^  d'abord  comme  quantity  arithm^tique, 
est  devenu  par  oe  progr^s  nouveau  des  institutions  commerdales 
une  quantity  alg^brique:  I'epith^te  ^tant  prise  dans  Tacoeption 
indiqu6e  plus  haut|  pour  designer  les  quantity  dont  Torigine  est 
arbitraire,  ou  plus  g^n^ralement  encore  celles  k  regard  desquelles 
la  soustraction  et  I'addition  deviennent  des  operations  sym&- 
triques.  Tune  pouvant  etre  prolong6e  indefiniment  aussi  bien  que 
I'autre. 

Coumot's  excessive  modesty  and  reticence  make  it  im- 
possible to  ^ve  a  satisfactorily  definite  account  of  his 
political  and  religious  principles,  although  as  regards  the 
former,  at  least,  an  evolution  may  be  traced.  Politics 
peculiarly  interested  him  from  the  earliest  years.  The 
opposing  sentiments  of  his  uncle  and  aunt  led  him  at  an 
extraordinarily  early  age  to  weigh  the  relative  claims  of 
their  respective  principles.  Before  he  was  fifteen  years 
old,  he  had  read  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  Voltaire,  and 
knew  Boileau  de  Brossette  by  heart.  Besides,  his  aunt 
had  ^ven  him  ip  secret  the  Lettres  provincialea  of  Pascal. 
There  was  no  danger,  therefore,  of  his  accepting  blindly 
the  Jesuit  cause  of  his  uncle. 

In  1815  he  was  a  member  of  a  royalist  club,  reading  with 
avidity  the  political  journals  of  the  day.  His  varied  read- 
ing, the  division  of  sentiment  in  his  family,  and  his  own 
enthusiasm  for  orderly  progress  disposed  him  to  take  seri- 
ously the  promises  of  Louis  XVIII.  respecting  the  Charter, 
which  seemed  to  him  to  offer  the  ideal  of  an  historic  royalty 
with  liberal  institutions.  He  tells  of  his  youthful  hopes 
and  disillusionment: — 

Je  me  sentais  dispos6  k  croire  k  la  franchise  du  langage,  jusqu'li 
preuve  au  contraire,  et  il  me  semblait  raisonnable  d'^prouver  au 
moins  la  sino^rit6  de  ses  hommes  qui  oomptaient  pour  eux  de 
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grands  ^crivains,  des  orateurs  habiles,  et  dont  le  paas^,  autant  que 
j'en  pouvais  juger,  n'autorisait  personne  k  suspecter  la  droiture  de 
leurs  inteDtions.  Lorsqu'ensuite  je  vis  ces  m^mes  hoznmes,  ar- 
rives au  pouvoir,  abandonner,  selon  Tusage,  toutes  leurs  maximes 
d'opposition,  se  montrer  rusds,  cauteleux,  pour  obtenir  des  simu- 
lacres  officiels  de  majority,  en  disaccord  Evident  avec  les  pr6jug6s, 
les  id^  bonnes  ou  mauvaises  des  majorit6s  v^ritables,  je  me  pris 
k  mon  tour  k  avoir  honte  en  moi-mdme  de  mes  anciens  pr^jug^  et 
de  ma  crMulit6  juvenile.  Je  me  d^tachai  int^rieurement  de  mon 
ancien  parti,  k  T^poque  et  dans  T&ge  oil  il  m'eiit  ^t^  utile,  oomme 
k  beauooup  d'autres  qui  n'avaient  pas  re^u  les  m^mes  prepara- 
tions domestiques,  de  me  convertir  k  sa  cause.  C'eet  k  peu  prds 
oe  que  j'ai  continue  de  faiie  depuis,  toujours  un  peu  en  retard  ou 
en  avance  sur  les  ^v^nements,  et  par  consequent  impropre  k  faire, 
m^me  oonmie  ecrivain,  de  la  politique  pratique  et  actuelle,  quoique 
toujours  adonne,  dans  mes  reveries,  It  la  politique  gen^rale  et  specu- 
lative. 

Apropos  of  the  movement  of  1815,  he  tells  a  story 
which,  perhaps,  is  new,  illustrating  the  royal  conception 
of  the  charter: — 

II  [Louis  XVIII.]  disalt  un  jour  k  M.  Portalis,  alors  garde  des 
sceaux,  ''Les  Fran^ais  ont  voulu  avoir  une  charte,  on  leur  en  a 
donne  une,  et  je  ne  songe  pas  k  la  leur  dter;  mais  enfin  cette  charte 
.  .  .  ne  peut  pas  m'empecher  de  faire  ma  volonte.  *' 

The  economic  and  political  Utopias  of  Saint-Simon  and 
Fourier  had  no  attraction  whatever  for  Coumot,  no  more 
than  the  pretended  "French  Catholic  Church"  of  Abbe 
Ch&tel,  which  shared  public  interest  about  1830.  The  next 
change  in  his  political  opinions  occurred  towards  1840, 
when,  owing  to  the  excesses  of  the  press,  the  continuous 
intrigues  at  court,  the  deplorable  effects  of  the  campaign 
against  Mole  by  the  coalition  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Guizot,  and  the  ineffectual  Guizot  ministry  itself,  he  lost 
faith  in  parliamentary  royalty. 

In  the  election  of  1848  Comnot  voted  for  General  Ca- 
vaignac  as  against  Louis  Napoleon.    He  suspected,  as 
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every  one  should  have  suspected,  the  ultunate  purposes 
of  the  nephew  of  the  Emperor.  He  believed  that  the  pres- 
ident of  a  republic  should  be  a  republican,  and  at  this 
particular  time  there  was  needed  to  save  the  republic  a 
vigorous  and  honest  president.  General  Cavaignac,  he 
believed,  fulfilled  these  requirements. 

This  same  year,  1848,  the  electoral  committee  of  his  de- 
partment of  Haute-Safine  had  made  overtures  to  Coumot 
relative  to  his  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  rep- 
resentative of  the  department.  The  ground  of  his  re- 
fusal is  noteworthy.  At  the  time  there  was  no  legal  ob- 
jection to  his  being  both  representative  of  his  province 
and  a  general  inspector  in  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction, but  he  was  unwilling  to  hold  a  representative 
office  when  it  might  seem  that  his  authority  and  inde- 
pendence would  be  weakened  in  consequence  of  his  being 
a  public  functionary. 

Three  years  later,  however,  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
administration  of  public  instruction,  together  with  an  im- 
patient desire  to  contribute  something  towards  a  much- 
needed  stability  of  government,  led  him  to  announce  his 
candidacy  for  the  future  elections  of  the  Haute-Sadne. 
But  the  coup  (TitcU  of  1851,  which  resulted  in  a  reduction 
of  the  deputation  of  the  Haute-Sadne,  put  an  end  to  his 
plans  for  active  political  life.  Here  is  a  description  of  his 
ideas  of  government  and  of  political  progress: — 

Tant  que  Tod  ne  pourra  pas  ae  passer  de  force  politique,  11  faudra 
bien  la  prendre  oil  elle  se  trouve,  selon  T^tat  des  esprits  et  I'organi- 
sation  de  la  soci^t6.  II  faudra  renoncer  k  la  trouver  dans  des 
arrangements  th6oriques,  dans  de  pures  oombinaisons  d'iddes.  Aux 
convulsions  anarchiques  succ^de  toujours  une  dictature  militaire 
consentie  par  le  peuple.  Le  progrds  ne  pent  consister  qn'k  diminuer 
la  frequence  et  I'intensit^  des  commotions  politiques;  k  faire  qu'une 
revolution  politique  puisse  avoir  lieu  sans  que  le  mouvement  de 
la  vie  sociale  et  le  jeu  des  rouages  administratifs  soient  notablement 
interrompus,  comme  lorsqu'on  change  I'effigie  de  la  monnaie  sans 
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toucher  pour  cela  ni  au  poids  ou  au  titre;  et  k  cet  ^gard  Texp^ri- 
ence  de  noire  temps  montre  que  nous  avons  oertainement  fait  des 
progr^s.  Quand  on  est  parvenu  k  mon  &ge,  il  faut  seulement 
demander  au  Giel  de  vouloir  bien  nous  ^pargner,  k  nous  person- 
nellement,  un  surcrott  de  Texp^rience.  Le  perfectionnement  qull 
pourrait  apporter  k  notre  philosophie  politique  ne  vaudndt  pas  oe 
qu'il  nous  coiiterait. 

Coumot's  attitude  towards  religion — so  far  aa  that  atti- 
tude may  be  discovered  in  fragmentary  references — ^was 
singularly  conservative.  Creative  and  profound  in  all  else, 
he  is  in  this,  as  compared  with  his  other  work,  impotent  in 
theory  and  conventional  in  practice.  Perhaps  his  uncle's 
influence  on  his  early  life,  his  own  love  of  ordered  change, 
and  his  preoccupation  with  multifarious  scientific  work, 
may  account  for  it.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
he  boldly  seeks  to  defend  the  thesis  of  the  independence 
of  the  rdles  of  reason  and  religious  faith,  with  the  purpose 
of  justifying  the  latter.  This  conservatism  in  reli^on, 
with  his  relative  liberalism  in  politics,  led  him  to  a  con- 
clusion upon  religious  instruction  which  has  a  peculiar  in- 
terest at  the  present  time.  The  questions  of  the  reor- 
ganization of  public  instruction  and  the  place  of  the  teach- 
ing orders  of  the  religious  corporations  were  as  absorbing 
in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  as  they  have  become 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  economic  and  adminis- 
trative advantages  of  utilizing  the  already  organized  cleri- 
cal system  Coumot  thoroughly  appreciated.  He  also  saw 
the  disadvantages  of  an  over-emphasis  upon  classic  and 
scholastic  subjects  in  a  clerical  curriculiun,  as  well  as  the 
danger  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  Church  in  the  gov- 
ernment. But  his  fundamental  objection  to  the  prepon- 
derating educational  authority  of  the  Church  was  in  the 
danger  to  religion  itself: — 

Mais  un  danger,  selon  moi,  plus  r^  et  surtout  plus  actuel,  est 
celui  auquel  on  expose  la  religion  elle-m^me  quand  on  veut  donner 
aux  enfants  une  Education  trop  en  disaccord  avec  les  id^es  qui 
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prevalent  dans  la  soci^t^,  avec  lee  pratiques  qiii  ont  lieu  dans  la 
famille.  Que  peut  penser  un  enfant  qui  volt  traiter  avec  indif- 
ference dans  le  monde,  dans  sa  famille,  des  choses  auxquelles  on 
attache  tant  d'importance  au  oolldge?  Apparemment  que  ces 
choses  n'ont  d'importance  que  pour  les  enfants  et  qu'il  y  a  un 
langage  convenu  pour  les  enfants  au  college  oonune  il  y  en  a  un 
pour  les  enfants  en  nourrice.  Or,  une  si  funeste  id^e,  prise  de 
bonne  heure,  est  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  propre  k  fermer  tout  aco^s 
dans  I'avenir  k  la  bienfaisante  influence  des  croyances  religieuses. 
n  faut  craindre  aussi  que  les  succte  obtenus  par  le  derg^  sur  le 
terrain  de  I'Mucation  ne  I'abusent  sur  le  veritable  6tat  de  la  so- 
ciety et  ne  Texpoeent  k  des  imprudences  qui,  en  le  compremettant, 
compromettraient  la  religion  que  la  soci^t^  a  tant  de  motifs  de 
soutenir. 

Intimate  friends  had  repeatedly  urged  Coumot  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Institute.  His 
modesty  and  unwillingness  to  become  a  solicitor^  even  in 
so  important  an  interest,  invariably  defeated  their  well- 
meant  plans.  When,  however,  his  health  was  almost 
completely  broken,  and  through  sheer  physical  exhaustion 
he  was  no  longer  master  of  his  own  purposes,  his  intimates, 
among  whom  the  Academician  Vacherot  was  most  urgent, 
brought  him  to  a  partial  consent  to  undergo  the  prelimi- 
nary formalities.  This  deviation  from  his  lifelong  course, 
which  undisceming  friends  in  their  affectionate  kindness 
sought  to  achieve,  was  made  impossible  by  his  sudden 
death  in  Paris  on  March  30, 1877.  His  remains  are  buried 
in  the  Paris  cemetery  of  Montpamasse  together  with  those 
of  his  wife  and  son. 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  asked  why  Coumot's 
reputation  has  not  been  equal  to  the  merit  of  his  work, 
and  why  with  friends,  opportunities,  and  ability,  theoreti- 
cal and  practical,  of  the  first  order,  he  did  not  rise  to  a 
higher  rank  in  French  scientific  and  political  history.  The 
complete  answer  to  this  question  would  require  an  analy- 
sis of  his  many-sided  publications,  which  is  not  contem- 
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plated  here.  But,  so  far  as  purely  personal  causes  are 
concerned,  a  partial  answer  may  be  given:  it  was  his  mas- 
terful independence  and  absolute  truthfulness,  together 
with  an  invincible  repugnance  to  self-advertisement  and 
the  exploitation  of  friends. 

Henrt  L.  Moobe. 
Columbia  UinvaBSiTT. 
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TYPES  OF  AMERICAN  LABOR  ORGANIZATION.— 
THE  TEAMSTERS  OF  CHICAGO/ 

Only  since  the  year  1902  have  the  teamsters  of  Chica^ 
discovered  then*  power.  They  have  always  been  classed 
as  unskilled  labor,  and  the  old-line  trade-unionist  ridiculed 
and  discouraged  the  organizers  who  ventiu*ed  to  create 
a  teamsters'  union.  The  skilled  unions  saw  the  strate- 
gic position  of  the  teamster,  and  the  brewery  workers  made 
some  of  the  brewery  drivers  a  part  of  their  "industrial"^ 
union.  But  the  driver  felt  that  they  wanted  him,  not  to 
help  hun,  but  to  help  themselves.  Only  when  he  broke 
away  and  organized  his  own  teamsters'  union  did  he  get 
enthusiasm  for  union  principles. 

Again,  the  teamster  had  never  been  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  team-owner.  The  oldest  so-called  union  waa 
that  of  the  hack-drivers,  organized  in  1867.  But  that 
was  a  union  of  hack-owners  as  much  as  hack-drivers,, 
since  the  majority  owned  the  rigs  they  drove.  Conse- 
quently, their  interest  lay  more  in  holding  up  the  fares 
charged  to  the  public  than  the  wages  earned  by  the  driver. 
Their  organization  was  never  influential  and  often  coma- 
tose. Not  until  1902  did  they  take  in  the  livery  drivers 
employed  by  the  great  companies,  and  thereby  become 
a  labor  imion  as  well  as  a  guild.  Their  history  since  then 
is  similar  to  that  of  other  teamsters  and  drivers. 

^Politioal  and  induotruJ  oonditioiiB  in  ihtb  United  States  have  siven  rise  to- 
types  of  labor  organisation  unique  in  many  respeets.  In  a  former  article  {Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economies,  November,  1004)  was  described  an  organisation  ix^uenoed 
by  division  of  labor  and  by  immigration,  in  an  industry  controlled  by  a  so-oalled 
**  trust "  (slaughtering  and  meat  packing).  In  the  present  article  is  described  ait 
organisation,  or  set  of  organisations,  not  directly  a£Fected  by  immigration,  but 
composed  of  unskilled  l»bor  holding  a  hi^y  strategic  position  in  industry,  under 
employers,  for  the  most  part,  severely  competing  with  each  other.  It  is  intended 
in  later  articles  to  describe  other  tsrpes. — J.  R.  0. 
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The  laws  of  the  former  International  Team  Drivers' 
Union,  chartered  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
In  1899;  admitted  to  membership  a  team-owner  if  he  op- 
erated not  more  than  five  teams.  This  threw  the 
unions,  the  conventions,  and  the  laws  into  the  hands  of 
the  owners;  and  prices  were  more  prominent  than  wages. 
Such  a  union  was  inherently  weak.  While  the  larger  team- 
owners  were  formally  excluded,  yet  their  teamsters  were  not 
attracted  to  a  union  whose  views  respecting  wages  were 
those  of  small  team-owners.  The  first  object  necessary 
to  form  an  effective  union  was  commimity  of  interest, 
and  this  required  separation  from  employers.  The  Chi- 
<;ago  teamsters,  in  defiance  of  their  international  organiza- 
tion, refused  to  admit  owners;  and,  finally,  in  1902 
they  seceded,  and  formed  a  new  national  union,  including 
only  teamsters  and  helpers.  They  admitted  the  driver 
who  owned  the  team  he  operated,  but  excluded  him  if 
he  owned  a  team  driven  by  some  one  else. 

Even  this  differentiation  was  not  enough.  Teamsters 
are  employed  in  every  industry.  No  craft  is  so  necessary 
and  universal.  But  teaming  in  one  industry  is  distinct 
from  teaming  in  another.  The  laundry  driver  has  little 
in  common  with  the  coal  teamster,  except  horses  and 
streets.  His  problems  of  unionism,  such  as  methods  of 
payment,  hoiirs,  and  discipline,  are  different.  In  1894 
coal  teamsters,  truck-drivers,  and  others  were  in  a  general 
union,  just  as  they  are  to-day  in  smaller  towns.  But 
that  union  quickly  disappeared.  In  1886  something  similar 
had  occurred  under  the  Knights  of  Labor.  But  in  1902 
each  industry  was  organized  separately  in  its  own  ''local." 
Though  each  is  called  a  local  union,  it  is  more  than  local 
in  the  geographical  sense.  Each  local  is  a  distinct  craft, 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  city  for  all  workmen  of 
its  craft,  and  the  principle  recognized  for  all  is  the  same 
as  that  explicitly  stated  by  the  Ice  Wagon  Drivers:  "Our 
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Local  Union  has  the  powers  of  self-government^  known  a& 
Local  Autonomy,  and,  if  deemed  advisable,  to  make  such 
by-laws  that  will  be  beneficent  to  the  local  organization,, 
such  as  admitting  persons  who  own  and  operate  one 
team,  regulating  initiation  fees  or  dues,  honorable  with- 
drawal  cards,  trials,  fines,  suspensions  and  expulsions 
in  conformity  with  the  general  laws.''  There  are,  of 
course,  many  cases  where  locals  overlap;  and,  in  order  to 
avoid  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  each  stable  b  assigned  ta 
the  local  to  which  51  per  cent,  or  more  of  its  work  belongs. 

Thus  the  teamsters  of  Chicago  were  the  first  to  establish 
two  principles  new  to  the  occupation, — craft  autonomy 
and  wage  miionism.  Starting  with  these  principles,, 
within  two  years  there  were  organized  47  locals,  from  the 
Truck  Drivers  with  over  5,000  members  to  the  Dye  House ' 
Drivers  with  46.  Afterwards  this  differentiation  was* 
found  too  fine,  and  some  of  the  smaller  locals  were  merged 
into  others.  Nearly  all  were  organized  during  the  first 
year.  They  created  a  joint  executive  council  of  seven 
delegates  from  each  local  with  power  over  strikes;  and 
in  1903  they  amalgamated  with  the  International  Team 
Drivers,  which  meanwhile  had  changed  its  constitution 
to  exclude  employers.  The  organization  now  is  known 
as  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  with  821 
locals  in  some  300  cities. 

Such  sudden  and  precipitate  organization  was  accom- 
plished and  recognized  with  scarcely  a  half-dozen  strikes. 
This  was  owing  partly  to  the  secrecy  maintained,  but 
mainly  to  an  early  demonstration  of  power  and  a  sym- 
pathetic interest  on  the  part  of  one  class  of  team-owners. 
This  second  factor  is  explained  by  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  business. 

The  two  classes  of  team-owners  are  those  who  follow 
teaming  for  a  living  and  those  whose  teaming  is  an  ad- 
junct to  their  general  business.    The  latter  include  the 
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department  stores^  the  meat-packers^  grocers  and  meat 
markets,  the  iH'ewers,  the  largest  mannfactm^ers,  the 
milk-dealers,  lumber-dealers,  railway  express  companies, 
ice  companies,  some  of  the  wholesale  merchants,  and 
others.  The  former  include  truck-owners,  expressmen 
and  van-owners,  liverymen,  the  commission  team-owners, 
and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  coal  team-owners,  ice  wagon 
owners,  and  similar  teaming  contractors.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
manufacturers  and  most  of  the  wholesale  merchants 
and  commission  houses  do  their  teaming  through  con- 
tractors. With  the  manufacturers  and  wholesale  mer- 
chants the  teamsters'  wages  are  but  a  small  part  of  their 
total  expenses.  With  the  retail  merchants  the  proportion 
is  larger,  the  largest  being  that  of  the  milk-dealers, — 15 
per  cent,  or  less.  But,  with  the  contracting  team-owners, 
the  wages  of  teamsters  and  helpers  are  50  per  cent,  to 
75  per  cent,  of  their  total  expenses.  Consequently, 
while  competition  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  is 
but  slightly  alBfected  by  the  teamsters'  wages,  competi- 
tion of  team-owners  is  mainly  a  question  of  the  wages 
and  hours  of  their  competitors.  The  manufacturer  and 
wholesale  merchant  are  interested  in  keeping  wages  low, 
but  the  team-owner  is  interested  in  keeping  them  equal. 
The  team-owner  has,  therefore,  welcomed  and  encour- 
aged the  organization  of  the  teamsters,  notwithstanding 
an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  rates  of  wages,  because 
the  union  equalized  competition.  In  taking  this  atti- 
tude, his  position  has  not  been  the  same  as  that  of  the 
merchant  or  manufacturer,  whose  cost  of  trucking  was 
increased,  whether  done  directly  or  by  contract.  One 
consequence  is  that  the  team-owners — ^by  which  will  be 
meant  those  with  whom  teaming  is  their  business  and 
not  an  adjunct — ^have  organized  associations,  not  only 
as  employers  to  negotiate  with  the  unions,  but  also  as 
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contractors  to  regulate  rates  of  cartage  and  livery.  The 
principal  associations  of  this  kind  are  the  Chicago  Team 
Owners,  dealing  with  the  truck-drivers;  the  Furniture 
Movers  and  Expressmen's  Association,  dealing  with  the 
Van  Teamsters  and  Helpers  and  the  Baggage  and  Pftrcel 
Delivery  Drivers  and  Helpers;  the  Commission  Team 
Owners,  dealing  with  the  Commission  Drivers;  and  four 
liverymen's  associations,  dealing  with  the  Hack,  Coup£, 
and  Livery  Drivers.  These  associations,  by  joint  agree- 
ments, determine  the  rates  of  wages  and  the  hours  and 
conditions  of  labor;  and  the  scales  thus  determined  are 
the  union  scales  paid  also  by  merchants  and  manufact- 
urers not  members  of  the  association  to  their  teamsters 
employed  directly.  Many  of  the  other  teamsters'  imions 
have  joint  agreements  with  employers'  associations;  but 
such  associations,  being  composed  of  merchants  or  manu- 
factiu'ers,  are  loose  and  informal,  whUe  the  associations 
just  mentioned  are  compact  and  permanent,  some  of 
them  with  bonds  and  forfeits,  binding  them  not  only 
to  the  scale  of  wages,  but  also  to  the  scale  of  prices. 

The  Coal  Team  Owners  and  their  drivers  deserve  special 
mention  by  reason  of  their  early  leadership  and  their 
peculiar  methods.  The  drivers  were  organized  in  the 
fall  of  1900,  and  secured  individual  agreements  during 
1901.  They  made  fiu*ther  demands  in  the  winter  of 
1901-2,  which,  added  to  those  already  secured,  doubled 
the  cost  of  teaming.  For  a  two-horse  wagon  they  formerly 
received  50  cents  a  load  of  4  or  5  tons,  and  for  a  three- 
horse  wagon  65  cents  a  load  of  6  or  7  tons,  regardless 
of  distance.  At  these  rates  the  labor  cost  of  cartage 
was  about  10  cents  a  ton,  and  the  teamster  earned  $8  to 
$12  a  week  of  indefinite  hours.  The  scale  finally  agreed 
upon  substitutes  a  weekly  rate  and  overtime  for  the 
former  piece  rates.  The  two-horse  driver  receives  $15, 
and  the  three-horse  driver  $18,  for  a  week  of  66  hours, 
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and  35  cents  and  40  cents  an  hour  overtime,  respectively. 
At  these  rates  the  labor  cost  was  raised  to  about  20  cents 
a  ton. 

In  order  to  pay  these  higher  wages,  the  coal-dealers 
contended  that  they  must  get  higher  prices  for  cartage. 
The  anti-trust  law  of  Illinois,  as  amended  in  1897,  made 
an  exception  in  favor  of  any  article  "the  cost  of  which  is 
mainly  made  up  of  wages."  ^  To  avail  themselves  of  this 
exception,  the  coal-dealers  separated  their  cartage  from 
their  codLj  and  organized,  not  a  dealers'  association,  but 
a  Goal  Team  Owners'  Association,  since  the  cost  of  cartage, 
but  not  the  cost  of  coal,  is  "mainly  made  up  of  wages," 
and  since  a  team-owner  does  not  have  title  in  the  prop- 
erty he  delivers,  and  is  therefore  not  responsible  for  its 
price  to  the  public.  There  is  also  a  considerable  amount 
of  coal  hauled  by  contract,  and  contracting  team-owners 
who  are  not  dealers  are  also  members  of  the  association. 
The  rates  charged  for  cartage  had  formerly  been  22  to 
27  cents  a  ton.  The  association  adopted  and  issued  a 
schedule  setting  the  rates  at  60  cents  a  ton  for  manufactur- 
ing and  steam  use  and  60  cents  a  ton  for  domestic  use, 
within  two  and  one-half  miles  from  the  point  of  loading; 
for  each  additional  mile  or  fraction  thereof,  10  cents  a 
ton.  Thus  the  rates  for  cartage  were  doubled  when  the 
teamsters'  wages  were  doubled.  But,  since  they  started 
on  different  bases,  it  is  also  true  that  the  absolute  increase 
in  cartage  was  twice  as  great  as  the  increase  in  wages, — 
namely,  20  to  26  cents  a  ton  when  wages  were  increased 
10  cents  a  ton.  There  are,  of  course,  other  expenses  besides 
wages  (mainly  feed  and  care  of  horses) ;  and  these  are  of- 
fered as  a  justification  for  the  disproportionate  advance, 
though  the  occasion  thereof  was  the  advance  in  wages. 
At  the  same  time,  since  the  dealers  maioly  own  their 

llUf  exoeption  wm  afterwardB  dedared  oneonrtitutioiuU.  as  banc  an  unlawful 
dinrimination.    Sm  PitvU  ▼.  BtOkr  Strtti  Foundry  Co,,  201  HI.  2M. 
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teams,  and  their  prices  for  ooal  include  delivery,  their 
ability  to  maintain  the  rate  of  cartage  really  depends  on 
their  ability  to  maintain  the  price  of  coal.  Tliis  they 
have  not  been  able  to  do  on  bituminous  coal  on  account 
of  the  many  sources  of  supply,  while  they  have  thoroughly 
succeeded  on  anthracite  coal  on  account  of  the  centralized 
control  of  supply. 

However  this  may  be,  the  coal-dealers  at  first  relied 
upon  the  teamsters  to  control  the  market,  and  even  create 
one.  They  made  a  provisional  agreement  in  January, 
19Q2,  to  take  effect  the  following  May  for  five  years,  if 
the  teamsters  meanwhile  could  demonstrate  their  power. 
The  agreement  provided  that  none  but  members  of  the 
union  should  be  employed,  and  that  the  teamsters  should 
work  for  none  but  members  of  the  association.  With 
this  understanding]  the  agent  of  the  teamsters,  in  return 
for  increased  wages,  stopped  the  delivery  of  coal  to  the 
great  firm  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  for  a  few  hours  in  winter 
until  that  firm  signed  a  two-year  contract  with  the  union 
to  use  coal  instead  of  natural  gas  during  the  summer. 
This  spectacular  demonstration  had  two  results.  The 
managers  of  other  stores  and  office  buildings,  who  also 
had  made  the  mistake  of  building  sky-scrapers  without 
coal  bunkers,  signed  a  similar  contract,  when  requested; 
and  nearly  all  of  the  teamsters  in  Chicago  joined  the  union. 
The  astute  agent  of  the  coal  team-owners,  John  C.  DriscoU 
by  name,  who  had  engineered  this  coup,  proceeded  on  his 
part  to  organize  the  team-owners  in  other  branches,  and 
eventually  became  secretary  of  five  such  associatbns. 
In  each  case,  agreements  similar  to  the  original  one  were 
made  with  the  new  teamsters'  locals.  These  and  other 
locals  were  organized  without  general  strikes,  except  those 
of  the  packing  house  and  department  store  teamsters 
in  June.  Yet,  while  they  had  but  few  strikes  on  their 
own  account,  the  teamsters,  in  the  first  flush  of  enthusi- 
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asnii  stopped  work  in  sympathy  with  strikers  on  the  in- 
side; and  this,  in  the  case  of  the  freight  handlers  in  July, 
was  the  most  destructive  since  1894.  That  disaster  so- 
bered the  teamster,  but  it  showed  him  his  power. 

Springing  from  these  sympathetic  strikes  came  the  most 
remarkable  board  of  arbitration  known  to  industrial  dis- 
putes. Seven  of  the  largest  employers  of  teamsters  and 
seven  agents  of  the  teamsters'  unions  constituted  them- 
selves for  one  year  the  industrial  umpires  of  Chicago* 
Practically,  all  of  the  strikes  of  new  unions  during  that 
period  came  before  this  board.  The  older  unions,  such  as 
the  building  trades,  disdained  this  upstart  jurisprudence, 
and  refused  to  submit  their  disputes.  But  it  happened 
that  most  of  the  strikes  of  that  period  were  those  of  new 
unions.  The  board's  powers  were  quasi-compulsory, 
since  the  employer  who  would  not  submit  to  arbitration 
could  not  get  teamsters,  and  the  strikers  who  would  not 
submit  could  not  get  the  help  of  the  teamsters.  Many 
of  the  strikes  were  handled  by  Driscoll,  the  agent  of  the 
teaming  employers,  without  bringing  them  before  the 
Board  of  Arbitration,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  his  unscru-- 
pulous  use  of  money  in  bribing  the  leaders  of  the  unions,, 
the  board  might  have  continued.  But  his  corruption  was 
finally  exposed,  the  teamsters  withdrew  their  represen- 
tatives, and  eventually  deposed  the  officers  who  had 
been  on  friendly  terms  with  him.  The  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion was  dissolved.  Employers,  also,  who  were  willing 
that  Driscoll  should  use  their  money  to  ''buy  off''  the 
leaders  of  troublesome  strikes,  became  distrustful  when 
they  learned  that  he  secretly  fomented  strikes  to  be 
bought  off.  He  lost  his  position  in  all  but  the  Goal  Team 
Owners'  Association,  and  the  others  substituted  men  of 
a  different  tjrpe.  Since  this  reform  movement  of  1903 
the  teaming  industry  can  be  studied  as  an  economic  rather 
than  a  criminal  phenomenon. 
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Hours  and  Wages. 

The  change  most  unpressive  brought  about  by  the 
unions  is  that  from  indefinite  hours  and  wages  to  definite 
wages  and  pay  for  overtime.  The  teamsters'  occupation 
is  peculiar^  in  that  it  has  carried  over  and  retained  in  indus- 
try the  practices  of  agricultiu*e.  The  teanmter  has  always 
been  expected  to  "care  for  his  stock"  as  well  as  drive 
his  wagon.  Even  where  a  teaming  contractor's  business 
had  grown  so  large  as  to  require  the  services  of  stable- 
men, the  teamster  was  expected  to  be  at  the  stable  before 
working  time  and  to  remain  at  the  stable  after  working 
time  long  enough  to  feed  and  ciury  his  horses,  clean  their 
stalls,  grease  and  repair  his  wagon,  hitch  up  and  un- 
hitch, and  keep  his  harness  clean  and  the  brass  polished. 
This  required  also  several  hours  on  Sunday.  For  such 
work  he  was  not  supposed  to  be  paid, — ^it  was  the  necessary 
preparation  for  work,  and  not  the  real  productive  effort 
that  brought  him  wages.  This  continues  to  hold  good 
under  the  union  agreements;  and,  while  the  teamster  says 
that  he  now  has  a  ten-hoiu*  working  day,  it  is  nearly  always 
from  6  A.M.  to  6  or  6.30  p.m.,  with  one  hour  for  dinner. 
Consequently,  the  actual  working  time  for  which  his  stipu- 
lated day's  wages  is  paid  is  11  or  11^  hours.  This  en- 
ables the  truck-driver  to  back  his  wagon  up  to  the  plat- 
form for  his  first  load  at  7  o'clock,  the  time  when  the 
inside  workers  begin,  and  to  get  his  last  load  in  time  to 
return  to  the  stable  and  leave  for  home  at  about  6 
P.M.  Formerly  he  might  not  get  his  last  load  till  the  in- 
side workers  quit,  and  this  might  keep  him  at  the  barn 
till  8  or  9  o'clock  and  even  later.  In  some  lines  of  team- 
ing, not  depending  on  factories  and  warehouses,  such  as 
furniture  moving,  groceries,  markets,  commission  driving, 
he  was  called  out  much  earlier  in  the  morning  or  kept 
later  at  night,  according  to  the  amount  of  work  the  team- 
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owner  could  find  for  him  to  do.  The  van  teamster  who 
took  out  a  sleighmg  party  was  not  paid  for  it,  because 
that  was  night  work.  Often  he  and  others  reported  at 
the  stable  at  3,  4,  or  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  left 
the  stable  at  8,  9,  or  10  at  night.  On  this  account  it  is 
impossible  to  know  the  niunber  of  hours  most  of  the 
teamsters  formerly  worked.  Not  being  paid  for  over- 
time, their  former  earnings  give  no  indication  of  the  hours 
employed.  In  general,  they  ranged  from  70  to  100  hours 
a  week,  according  to  seasons  and  kinds  of  teaming. 

These  hours  have  been  reduced  in  two  ways.  First, 
by  cutting  out  Sunday  work  or  stipulating  that  it  shall 
be  paid  at  one  and  one-half  or  double  rates;  and,  second, 
by  stipulating  a  rate  per  hour  for  overtime  before  6  a.m. 
and  after  6  p.m.  Under  these  conditions  the  larger  team- 
owners  employ  stablemen  to  do  much  of  the  work  formerly 
done  by  the  teamsters;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  higher 
rates  for  overtime,  they  try  to  arrange  their  work  to  bring 
it  within  the  regular  time.  The  wholesale  merchant, 
who  kept  his  truck-driver  hauling  to  the  railways  during 
the  day,  and  then  gave  him  a  city  load  late  in  the  after- 
noon, now  concentrates  his  schedule  of  trips.  Never- 
theless, in  some  lines  the  teamster  continues  to  make  a 
large  amoimt  of  overtime.  It  is  not  imusual  for  the  coal 
teamster,  at  $18  a  week  and  40  cents  overtime,  to  earn 
$20  or  $24  a  week.  In  other  branches,  overtune  varies 
greatly  according  to  the  business.  Consequently,  in  this 
industry  the  policy  of  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  is  nec- 
essarily often  a  policy  of  merely  getting  pay  for  over- 
time, and  so  greatly  increasing  the  earnings.  The  driver 
must  finish  his  trip  and  return  his  team  to  the  stable;  and, 
while  overtime  cannot  always  be  abolished,  it  can  be  paid 
for. 

Again,  there  are  some  lines  in  which  very  little  change 
in  the  hours,  except  Sunday  relief,  has  occurred.    The 
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railway  expresB  drivers  never  had  the  care  of  their  horses, 
and  their  reduction  in  hours  has  been  but  3  or  4  a  week. 
The  laimdry  and  bakery  drivers  have  about  the  same 
hours  as  formerly.  The  routes  of  the  keg-beer  drivers 
had  always  been  equalized,  so  that  they  could  finish 
their  work  in  the  morning;  but  they  were  kept  around 
the  barn  indefinitely  for  extra  jobs  and  errands.  These 
have  been  cut  off. 

The  action  of  the  milk-wagon  drivers  deserves  special 
mention.  They  directed  their  efforts  at  first  not  to  the 
rates  of  wages,  but  to  the  hours  of  work.  Formerly, 
in  the  summer,  they  started  out  at  1  to  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  made  a  delivery  of  milk  in  the  forenoon  and 
a  second  delivery  in  the  afternoon,  returned  at  4  or  5 
o'clock,  spent  one  or  two  hours  in  balancing  their  books, 
and  got  away  at  6  or  7  in  the  evening,  making  12  to  18 
hours  a  day.  Then  they  worked  10  hours  on  Sunday, 
delivering  milk  and  caring  for  their  horses  and  wagons, 
altogether  100  hours  a  week  for  $10  or  $12.  In  the  winter 
they  began  at  6  a.m.,  making  80  hours  a  week. 

Their  first  step  after  organizing  in  January,  1903,  was 
to  cut  out  the  second  delivery,  to  fix  their  hours  in  winter 
at  8  to  5,  and  to  decide  that  in  summer  no  delivery  should 
be  made  in  the  afternoon,  and  "all  wagons  must  be  off 
the  street  by  1  p.m."  This  brought  the  hours  to  about 
52  a  week,  including  4  hours  on  Simday, — b,  reduction  of 
nearly  60  hoiirs  in  summer  and  30  hours  in  winter.  Within 
the  past  three  years  their  wages  have  advanced  to  $45 
and  $60  a  month,  so  that  the  rate  of  pay  per  hour  has 
more  than  doubled.  These  are  minimiun  rates.  There 
are,  also,  "route  men,"  whose  commissions  on  sales  bring 
their  total  earnings  to  $70  or  $80  a  month. 

Public  amazement  and  invective  followed  the  "one- 
daily-delivery"  system.  The  rule  was  adopted  in  Janu- 
ary, and  did  not  attract  attention  until  warm  weather. 
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Then  the  newspapers^  with  several  columns  daily,  at- 
tacked the  union.  Early  in  June  the  Commissioner  of 
Health  stated  in  his  weekly  bulletin:  ^The  'one-daily- 
delivery'  of  milk  has  b^un  to  reap  its  harvest.  Even 
in  well-to-do  families  this  thirty-six  to  sixty  hours'  old 
milk  cannot  be  kept  from  souring  from  one  delivery  to 
the  next.  Herod  was  more  merciful  in  the  method  he 
used  in  his  slaughter  of  the  innocents." 

Now  that  two  summers  have  passed  a  somewhat  cooler 
estimate  can  be  made  of  the  drivers'  action.^  In  fact, 
the  change  to  the  one-daily-delivery  of  milk  could  have 
but  little  effect  directly  on  the  death-rate  of  children. 
The  milk  formerly  delivered  in  the  afternoon  was  from 
exactly  the  same  milking  as  that  delivered  in  the  fore- 
noon: the  only  difference  was  that  the  driver  carried  a 
part  or  all  of  it  around  in  his  wagon  all  day  instead  of 
leaving  it  at  the  house  in  the  morning.  The  morning's 
deliveries  are  always,  with  the  unimportant  exception 
noted  below,  at  least  twenty-four  and  thirty-six  hours  old, 
having  been  drawn  the  morning  of  the  day  before  and  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  before.  Furtliermore,  in  the 
poorer  sections  of  the  city,  where  home  refrigerators  are 
scarce,  a  large  part  of  the  milk  has  always  been  bought 
at  groceries  or  depots  conveniently  located  in  nearly 
every  block.  In  1904  there  were  issued  2,424  milk  licenses 
for  such  stores,  against  2,516  for  wagons.  Both  drivers 
and  dealers  state  that  almost  their  only  afternoon  cus- 
tomers were  in  the  wealthier  sections  of  the  city,  and  the 
amount  taken  was  small,  being  only  such  as  the  mistress 

1  At  the  dose  of  the  fint  eeMon  the  Health  Conuninkmar's  statittioe  showed 
that  Um  number  of  deaths  of  ohfldran  imder  five  yean  of  ate,  doxinc  the  three  aommer 
months  (July,  August,  and  September),  was  ten  lees  than  that  of  the  preoedint 
year,  and  at  the  oloee  of  the  second  season  (1004)  his  ficuies  for  the  same  months 
showed  a  stiD  further  deersase  of  888  deaths.  The  deatbfltte  of  ehildzen  under  five 
for  the  twelve  months  remained  stationary  the  first  year,  and  fell  from  8930  per 
1,000  livinc  to  82.64  the  seeond  year,  and  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  three  sum- 
mer months,  whieh  had  been  80.4  per  oent.  of  the  year's  total  in  1002,  feU  to  98.6 
per  oent.  of  the  smaller  year's  total  in  1004. 
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wanted  for  an  unexpected  guest  or  an  extra  function. 
On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  afternoon  delivery  was 
a  needless  waste,  imposed  by  the  thoughtlessness  of  house- 
wives. The  fifty  hours  saved  each  week  to  the  drivers 
have  not  laid  any  hardship  on  the  public. 

While  not  directly  affecting  the  death-rate,  the  revolt 
of  the  drivers  indirectly  reduced  it  by  awakening  public 
conscience  and  bringing  about  reforms  in  the  municipal 
health  department.  The  Children's  Hospital  Society  at 
once  created  a  Milk  Conmiission,  with  physicians,  bac- 
teriologists and  representatives  of  the  Women's  dub, 
established  a  laboratory,  and  by  special  arrangement 
sent  out  milk  fourteen  hours'  old  in  bottles  to  sick  chil- 
dren of  the  congested  districts  and  the  hospitals.  The 
Civic  Federation  employed  the  biological  department  of 
the  University  of  CSiicago  to  test  some  three  hundred 
samples  of  milk  from  various  som-ces.  Their  report 
reflected  unfavorably  upon  the  inspection  of  the  Mimicipal 
Department  of  Health,  and  finally  led  in  1904  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  additional  force  of  milk  inspectors,  in- 
cluding four  country  inspectors  to  visit  farms;  and  all 
inspectors  were  instructed  to  pay  special  attention  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  dairies  and  utensils.  In  that  year, 
for  the  first  time,  the  department's  bacteriologist  made  a 
systematic  examination  of  the  city's  market  milk.  Con- 
siderable amounts  of  milk  were  condemned,  nineteen 
milk  pedlers'  premises  were  abolished,  several  hundred 
dealers  were  notified  to  place  and  keep  their  depots  in 
sanitary  condition.  An  ordioance  was  adopted  requir- 
ing metal  seals  to  cans,  by  means  of  which  responsibility 
can  be  fixed  on  the  shipper,  the  railway  employee,  or  the 
dealer,  resulting  in  a  decrease  of  milk  watering  by  50 
per  cent.  The  railroads  were  induced  to  furnish  better 
facilities  for  handling.^    Coupled  with  a  cool  summer 

1  Report  of  Baoteriolocist  and  Direotor  of  tlie  Hunioipal  Laboratory,  1904  (MS.)* 
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in  1904  and  the  completion  of  sewer  systems  and  the 
drainage  canal^  the  death-rate  of  all  ages  declined  some- 
whaty  and  the  death-rate  of  children  declined  still  more, 
as  stated  above.  On  the  whole,  the  stand  taken  by  the 
milk-wagon  drivers  diverted  attention  from  a  false  seciu*- 
ity  on  two  deliveries  of  milk  a  day  to  the  real  som'ce  of 
danger, — an  inadequate  milk  inspection. 


Earnings. 

The  wages  formerly  earned  were  as  indefinite  as  the 
hours.  While  the  books  of  the  team-owners,  if  examined, 
would  throw  no  light  on  the  former  rates  of  pay  per  hour, 
they  would  show  the  earnings  by  the  week  or  month. 
In  lieu  of  such  an  examination  the  testimony  of  employ- 
ers and  men  has  been  found  to  agree  remarkably  in  some 
lines  and  fairly  well  in  others.  Apparent  disagreements 
are  explained  by  the  existence  of  exceptionally  high  or 
exceptionally  low  wages.  The  policy  of  the  unions  has 
been  to  establish  a  minimum  rate  of  pay,  and  then  to  stipu- 
late that  no  employee  receiving  more  than  the  scale  shall 
suffer  a  reduction.  Consequently,  exceptionally  high  men, 
especially  in  those  lines  where  commissions  are  paid, 
have  not  gained  an  increase  in  weekly  earnings,  though 
the  reduction  in  hours  has  increased  their  hourly  rates; 
while  the  lowest  paid  positions  have  been  substantially 
increased  by  the  week  and  amazingly  increased  by  the 
hour.  Looking  at  the  position  of  the  average  teamster 
without  special  abilities  or  disabilities,  it  may  be  said  that 
for  70  to  100  hours'  work  his  earnings  before  organi- 
zation were  $8  to  $12  a  week.  Some  grocery  drivers, 
garbage  collectors,  beer  wagon-helpers,  and  many  boys 
got  as  little  as  $4.60  and  $6,  while  men  on  commission 
got  as  much  as  $25  or  $30;  but  the  prevailing  testimony 
sets  the  bulk  of  the  earnings  at  $9.    Since  organization 
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the  minimum  rates  per  week  have  been  raised,  so  that  they 
range  from  $10  for  retail  grocery  drivers  to  $18  for  a 
three-horse  coal  team-driver,  the  standard  towards  which 
all  seem  to  be  aiming  being  $15  a  week  of  six  days,  and 
the  rate  that  the  largest  number  have  reached  being  some- 
what less.  The  advances  made  for  helpers  are  relatively 
greater  than  those  for  drivers,  bringing  the  two  closer  to- 
gether, both  on  a  higher  levd. 

While  these  increases  are  large,  they  nearly  always 
exaggerate  the  increased  labor  cost  to  the  employers. 
Often  the  highest  paid  men  were  not  afifected,  and  the 
better  paid  men  were  already  dose  to  the  new  minimum. 
In  some  lines,  like  department  stores  and  railway  express, 
only  one  company  was  pa3nng  the  extremely  low  rates, 
and  that  usually  to  bojrs.  In  other  lines  this  proportion 
was  larger.  The  boys  have  been  discharged,  and  men 
have  taken  their  places;  and  their  greater  efficiency  some- 
what offsets  the  apparent  increase  in  pay.  Furthermore, 
from  the  teamster's  standpoint  the  reduction  in  hours, 
which  has  so  enormously  increased  his  hourly  rate,  has 
often  been  in  the  hours  uselessly  spent  in  waiting  or  doing 
uneconomical  work  in  order  to  be  on  hand  when  wanted. 
Such  wasted  hours  the  employer  did  not  count,  and  their 
reduction  does  not  increase  proportionately  his  hourly 
cost,  because  now  he  keeps  the  teamster  busy  every  minute 
while  on  duty.  Consequently,  the  team-owner's  increased 
labor  cost  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  teamster's  ex- 
traordinary gain  by  the  hour,  as  would  naturally  be  sup- 
posed, but  rather  by  his  more  mod^ate  gain  by  the  week. 

(?ammt89um«. 

In  several  lines  the  teamster  is  more  than  a  driver: 
he  is  a  solicitor  or  order  clerk;  and  he  can  build  up  or  break 
down  his  employer's  business.    In  some  cases  the  corn- 
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panies  have  r^;ular  solicitors,  who  are  not  drivers;  but 
even  then  the  driver  must  be  relied  upon  to  ''hold  his 
trade/'  This  takes  an  extreme  form  in  the  laundry  busi- 
ness, where  in  a  union  of  700  members  there  are  200 
drivers,  known  as  ''commission  men/'  who  own  each 
ahorse  and  wagon  and  "control  their  trade."  Some  of 
these  men  have  agencies  at  hotels,  newsHStands,  and 
so  on,  where  orders  may  be  left.  They  can  transfer 
their  business  from  one  laundry  to  another,  and  their 
commission  is  40  per  cent.  At  such  rates  the  most 
successful  driver  makes  as  much  as  SlOO  a  week.  Nat- 
urally, the  laundr3anen  objected  to  this  power  of  trans- 
ferring business,  and  they  began  to  require  contracts  pre- 
venting a  man  on  leaving  their  emplo3anent  from  going  into 
the  laundry  business  for  two  years  thereafter.  Hie  courts 
refused  to  sustain  such  contracts,  but  afterwards,  when  they 
were  modified  so  as  to  limit  their  operation  to  a  designated 
territory,  they  were  sustained.  The  union  met  the  policy 
of  the  laundrymen  by  a  clause  in  their  agreements  stipu- 
lating that  drivers  owning  their  own  wagon,  and  known 
as  "  commission  men,"  should  receive  not  less  than  40 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  amount  of  work,  and  that  "no  driver 
shall  be  requested  to  sign  any  contract  conflicting  with 
this  agreement."  Evidently,  a  imion  of  solicitors  owning 
their  places  of  business,  protecting  their  commissions, 
and  maintaining  their  power  to  throw  business  from 
one  employer  to  another,  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of 
a  merchants'  guUd  than  a  labor  imion.  In  the  case  of 
laimdry  drivers  not  owning  their  wagons  the  imion  agree- 
ment provides  a  minimimi  salary  of  $15  a  week,  which 
is  an  advance  of  something  like  50  per  cent,  on  their 
former  wages.  In  addition,  many  of  them  get  a  commis- 
sion on  business  beyond  a  certain  amount.  The  rule  of 
a  minimum  salary  holds  for  drivers  in  all  other  lines  where 
commissions   are   paid,    the   laimdrymen   owning   their 
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wagons  being  the  only  dass  paid  solely  by  commissions 
without  a  minimum  guaranty. 

In  the  case  of  the  bakery  drivers  the  guaranty  is  $14 
a  week,  which  would  be  useful  only  in  tiie  out-districts 
where  business  is  light,  but  where  the  imion  does  not  yet 
control.  The  valuable  advances  are  in  the  rates  of  com- 
mission, and  these  apply  to  the  large  bakeries  supplying 
the  down-town  district.  Here  the  minimum  of  $14  is 
significant,  not  as  a  true  minimum,  but  as  a  basis  on  which 
to  compute  the  commissions.  For  example,  the  best  pay- 
ing company  in  the  city,  which  formerly  paid  $14  a  week 
and  6  per  cent,  on  sales  above  $250,  now  pays  $14  a  week 
and  1^  per  cent,  on  business  up  to  $150,  3  per  cent,  on  the 
excess  to  $250,  and  7  per  cent,  on  the  excess  above  $250. 
Consequently,  a  driver,  who  formerly  received  $17,  on  a 
week's  business  of  $300  now  gets  $22.75.  The  larger  his 
business,  the  larger  has  been  the  rate  of  increase  in  his 
earnings,  a  few  getting  as  much  as  $40  a  week,  and  none 
less  than  $16. 

The  conmiission  scheme  of  the  beer-drivers  is  suggestive. 
The  bottle-beer  driver,  more  than  the  keg-beer  driver, 
is  expected  to  ^^hold  his  trade."  In  both  cases  the  com- 
mission is  paid,  not  on  the  sales,  but  on  the  ^'empties" 
returned;  and  in  both  cases  the  commission  has  ^wsLys 
been  looked  upon  as  spending-money.  The  bottle-beer 
driver  joins  many  lodges  to  which  bar-tenders  belong. 
He  seldom  sees  the  saloon  proprietor,  for  his  visits  are 
made  early  in  the  morning.  His  persuasiveness  is  ex- 
erted on  the  bar-tender.  To  prevent  him  from  transfer- 
ring his  trade  from  one  brewery  to  another,  the  brewers 
have  a  strong  association  and  an  agreement  not  to  take 
another  brewer's  driver.  The  agreement  is  enforced  by 
a  clearing-house,  organized  as  follows.  The  driver  does 
not  get  all  of  the  "empties."  Many  of  them  are  thrown 
in  the  alleys  and  back  yards,  and  come  into  the  hands  of 
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junk-dealers.  These  sell  them  to  the  clearing-house  of 
the  brewers'  association.  The  brewer  who  does  not  abide 
by  the  rules  of  the  association  cannot  get  back  his  junk 
bottles  through  the  cleariAg-house  imtil  his  fine  is  paid. 
This  is  one  of  the  means  that  hold  the  brewers  together 
in  fixing  prices  and  resistiAg  organized  labor.  Lacking 
such  a  clearing-house^  the  laundrymen  have  not  been  able 
as  effectively  to  resist  the  "commission  men." 

The  keg-beer  driver  gets  his  salary  of  $80  a  month 
and  4  cents  additional  on  empty  kegs  returned.  Before 
organization  his  salary  was  $60  to  $80,  and  his  conmiission 
was  8  centS;  but  out  of  this  he  paid  his  helper  $20  to  $35 
a  month.  Now  the  helper  gets  $55  a  montii  paid  by  the 
brewer,  and  the  driver  tries  to  keep  his  conmiission  through 
a  clause  in  the  agreement  providing  that  "pedlers, 
helpers,  and  extra  drivers  shall  not  be  required  to  spend 
any  money  with  customers  on  their  routes,  and  their 
not  spending  any  money  shall  not  be  cause  for  any  com- 
plaint or  discharge."  Under  this  arrangement  the  major- 
ity ''  take  home"  more  than  their  salary,  and  the  best  men 
with  the  best  routes  are  said  to  earn,  net,  as  much  as 
$30  or  $35  a  week. 

The  milk-wagon  driver's  commission  is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  "1  cent  to  the  point,"  a  point  being  the  imit 
of  each  article  sold,  as  a  quart  of  milk,  a  half-pint  of 
cream,  or  a  pound  of  butter.  This  figures  out  about 
14  per  cent,  on  sales;  but  he  is  usually  paid  a  minimum 
of  $60  a  month,  if  his  sales  do  not  yield  so  much,  and 
one-half  cent  a  point  on  sales  above  the  amount  necessary 
to  compute  the  minimum  at  1  cent.  The  best  man 
earns  $100,  and  the  majority  in  the  service  of  the  "big 
firms"  earn  $65.  The  commission  is  optional,  and  very 
few  of  the  small  dealers  pay  it.  The  union  demands  for 
1905  would  make  it  compulsory,  would  raise  it  to  1^  cent, 
and  would  for  the  first  time  establish  a  minimum  wage 
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of  $17.60  per  week  instead  of  the  fluctuating  minimal 
ranging  from  $45  paid  by  the  small  dealer  to  $60  paid  by 
the  large  dealer. 

The  commission  system  fades  into  the  graded  salary 
system  in  the  case  of  the  yeast-wagon  drivers  (belonging 
to  the  bakery  drivers'  local).  The  union  has  changed  the 
grading  and  promotions  from  the  basis  of  individual  bar- 
gaining to  the  basis  of  seniority,  the  driver  beginniBg  at 
$15  and  advancing  $1  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  then 
$1  at  two-year  intervals,  xmtil  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
year  he  reaches  $19.  Since  the  starting-point  was  for- 
merly $12,  and  seniority  was  counted  back  for  those  in  the 
service  at  the  time  when  the  change  was  made,  some  of  the 
best  men  received  no  advance,  while  others  long  in  the 
service,  but  not  hitherto  preferred  by  employers,  were 
advanced  at  once  from  $12  a  week  to  $18  and  $19. 

In  the  case  of  the  grocery  and  market  drivers  the  range 
of  wages  was  formerly  extreme,  since  experienced  men 
were  rare  and  unsuitable  men  abundant.  The  best  com- 
manded $25  or  $30  a  week,  and  the  poorest  $5  a  week. 
The  union  did  not  attempt  to  grade  all  the  men  according 
to  seniority,  but  contented  itself  with  grading  the  order 
clerks,  or  ^' those  controlling  their  own  trade,''  in  three 
classes  of  $12,  $13,  and  $14  for  the  first  three  six-month 
periods,  and  leaving  further  promotions  to  the  employer. 
For  other  classes  of  drivers  they  simply  raised  the  mhii- 
mum  from,  say,  $11  a  week  in  the  wholesale  trade  to 
$15,  and  from  $5  a  week  for  retail  drivers  to  $10. 

The  same  distinction  appears  among  the  railway  ex- 
press drivers.  The  union  grades  the  ''conductor"  on 
a  double  wagon,  who  is  a  solicitor  as  well  as  the  responsi- 
ble man  under  bonds,  at  $62.50  the  first  three  months, 
$67.50  after  three  months,  and  $70  after  six  months, 
but  fixes  a  flat  rate  for  the  driver.  Apart  from  these  three 
grades,  promotions  to  higher  pay  are  at  the  discretion  of 
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the  six  companies,  among  whom  competition  is  keen  and 
the  best  solicitors  eagerly  sought. 

In  these  cases  we  can  see  the  transition  to  the  ordinary 
teamster,  who  does  not  ^'control  his  trade."  This  is  the 
situation  with  the  great  bulk  of  teaming,  such  as  that  of 
the  truck  driver,  coal  teamster,  building-material  driver, 
and  so  on.  In  general,  wherever  the  commission  or  pre- 
miimi  system  on  sales  is  possible,  the  union  prefers  it, 
and  even  requires  it;  but,  where  the  commission  cannot 
be  definitely  measured  because  the  traffic  is  miscella- 
neous, the  union  tries  to  substitute  grading  according  to 
seniority.  And,  finally,  where  the  teamster  is  only  a 
driver,  and  not  a  solicitor,  the  union  establishes  simply 
a  flat  minimum.  There  is  one  exception  to  the  last  state- 
ment. This  is  loading,  unloading,  and  hauling  common 
brick  from  the  cars  to  the  building,  employing  about 
200  men  in  a  union  of  700.  The  price  formerly  was  36 
cents  per  1,000,  raised  by  agreement  with  the  union  to 
40  cents,  at  which  the  driver  earns  $3  to  $4  a  day,  com- 
pared with  a  day  rate  of  $2.25  in  the  same  local  union. 
With  this  exception  the  ordinary  driver  in  the  different 
locals  is  paid  by  the  week  or  month. 

Besides  wages  and  hours  the  unions  have  secured  relief 
from  exactions  which  the  members  consider  important. 
The  department  store  drivers  and  the  livery  drivers  no 
longer  purchase  their  uniforms  at  company  prices.  The 
expense  of  securing  bonds  required  of  many  classes  of 
teamsters,  amounting  to  $5  a  year,  is  now  borne  by 
the  employer.  The  grocery  and  market  wagon  drivers 
are  no  longer  responsible  for  goods  stolen  off  their  wagons 
or  goods  spoiled  by  kerosene;  and  they,  as  weU  as  the  de- 
partment store  and  other  classes  of  retail  delivery  drivers, 
are  protected  against  losses  for  which  they  are  not  re- 
sponsible on  C.  0.  D.  packages  and  on  goods  returned. 
The  agreements  in  all  cases  contain  an  arbitration  clause 
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whereby  an  umpire  decides  if  employer  and  employee 
cannot  agree. 

Str^ces. 

The  experience  of  the  imions  has  led  to  a  decided  change 
in  the  matter  of  strikes.  Sjrmpathetic  strikes  seem  to 
have  been  eliminated  during  the  past  two  years,  except 
where  a  sister  local  of  teamsters  was  involved.  As  far  as 
other  industries  are  concerned,  the  teamsters  have  en- 
deavored to  adopt  the  let-alone  policy  of  the  railway 
brotherhoods;  although,  within  the  past  few  weeks,  they 
have  listened  to  the  appeals  of  the  garment  workers  and 
violated  this  policy  as  well  as  their  agreements.  All  of 
their  agreements  require  work  to  be  continued  pending 
arbitration.^  A  vote  to  strike  must  be  taken  on  paper 
ballots,  and  must  have  a  two-thirds'  majority  of  the  local. 
It  must  then  go  to  the  Joint  Executive  C!oimcil.  If  ap- 
proved, it  is  referred  to  the  General  Executive  Board  of  the 
international  organization.  That  body  is  prohibited  from 
approving  ^'unless  there  is  sufficient  funds  on  hand  in  the 
International  Union  to  pay  strike  benefits"  of  15  a  week. 

iTha  tnick-drirsn.  like  others,  iamie  a  o«rd  to  their  itewmrds.  m  foUowi:— 
"AOTIOB  to  SrawABM. 

**1.  Beoome  eoqneinted  with  the  Uwi  of  the  L  B.  of  T.  and  of  your  Looel 
Union. 

**3.  Beoome  eeqiiMnteH  with  theegreementof  your  Looal  and  the  Employen*. 

**8.  Examine  the  Doe  Booki  of  every  member  working  in  the  bam  in  w\ueh 
you  are  Steward  no  later  than  the  10th  of  each  month. 

**4.  When  a  new  man  is  employed,  aak  him  for  his  Due  Book.  If  he  is  not  a 
member  of  Looal  705,  or  he  is  three  months  in  arrears  (and  a  member  of  Looal 
700  in  good  standing  can  be  had),  objeot  to  him  going  to  work. 

**6.  When  a  member  has  a  complaint,  he  must  report  it  to  the  Steward,  whoee 
duty  it  is  to  take  the  member  to  the  emplosrer,  hear  both  sides  of  the  case,  and, 
if  the  emplosrer  is  right,  tell  the  member  so.  If  he  is  not  satisfied,  send  him  to  the 
oiBdals  of  the  Local.  If  the  employer  refuses  to  comply  with  the  Steward's  de- 
cision, notify  the  officials  at  once. 

"6.  Stewards  must  not  call  a  strike  unless  authorised  by  the  Looal  through  its 
officers. 

**7.  Stewards  should  use  their  influence  to  prevent  a  strike  until  the  officers 
have  had  a  chance  to  adjust  the  difference. 

"8.  Stewards  should  attend  as  many  meetings  as  they  possibly  can." 
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If  it  decides  to  sustain  the  local,  it  sends  a  representative  to 
take  charge  of  the  negotiations,  and  to  order  a  strike,  if 
he  deems  it  advisable.  A  local  striking  without  such 
approval  receives  no  support. 

The  controlling  influence  of  the  International  is  strength* 
ened  by  the  system  of  finance.  Out  of  the  local  dues  of 
50  cents  a  month,  15  cents  are  paid  to  the  International 
treasury,  whose  funds  are  said  to  be  large  (no  figures  are 
published).  The  locals  have  moderate  treasiu'ies,  mainly 
for  insurance  benefits,  and  the  International  is  expected, 
after  the  first  week,  to  support  the  strikes  it  approves. 
Nearly  all  of  the  locals  pay  death  benefits  of  $100,  adding 
SIO  for  flowers.  The  coal  teamsters  tried  sick  benefits 
for  a  while,  but  stopped  the  experiment  because  '^too 
many  got  sick." 

The  initiation  fees  of  several  locals  are  $5.25;  but  the 
coal,  truck,  ice,  van,  railway  express  and  a  few  other  locals 
have  advanced  the  fee  to  $15.  For  a  time  the  Truck 
Drivers  placed  theirs  at  $25,  but  afterwards  reduced  it 
to  $15,  which  seems  to  be  the  figure  towards  which  all 
are  tending.  Usually,  the  fee  is  paid  in  instalments  over 
five  or  six  weeks  after  the  novitiate  has  gone  to  work. 
Certain  ice  companies  ''check  off"  the  fee  from  wages, 
and  pay  it  over  to  the  union  treasury;  but  this  practice 
is  an  exception. 


The  ''Closed  and  Open  Stable." 

There  is  a  wide  diversity  among  the  agreements  respect- 
ing the  employment  of  union  members.  Some  of  them, 
like  those  of  tiie  railway  express  drivers  and  department 
store  drivers,  simply  say,  ''There  shall  be  no  discrimina- 
tion against  union  drivers."  The  majority  are  similar 
to  the  Truck  Drivers'  agreement,  which  reads,  "Party 
of  the  first  part  agrees  to  employ  members  of  the  Truck 
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Drivers'  Union,  Local  705,  when  in  their  power  to  do  so/' 
The  Furniture  Drivers'  agreement  formerly  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  employ  members 
of  the  Furniture  Drivers'  and  Helpers'  Local  No.  722, 
or  those  who  wiU  make  application  within  twelve  hoiu*s 
after  receiving  employment  and  become  a  member  at 
the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  organization.  In  hir- 
ing men,  the  union  men  to  have  the  preference."  This 
is  also  the  form  of  several  other  agreements,  such  as  that 
of  the  Grocery  and  Market  Wagon  Drivers.  It  amoimted 
to  an  open-shop  agreement,  and,  because  advantage  had 
been  taken  of  it  to  weaken  the  union,  the  Furniture  Drivers' 
Local  went  on  strike  at  its  termination  in  October,  1904, 
to  secure  a  closed-shop  agreement.  A  compromise  was 
finally  made,  and  this  clause  was  changed  to  read:  '^ There 
shall  be  no  discrimination  against  union  drivers  or  helpers. 
In  hiring  men,  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  members  of  Local  722."  In  practice  this  new 
agreement  makes  the  union  headquarters  the  employ- 
ment office  of  the  Wholesale  Furniture  Dealers. 

The  Commission  Team  Owners  agree  likewise  "to  em- 
ploy none  but  members  of  Commission  Drivers'  Union, 
Local  No.  3,  in  good  standing  and  carr3nng  the  regular 
workiAg  card  of  the  organization,  if  such  drivers  can  be 
supplied  by  the  business  agent  of  Local  No.  3,  or  compe- 
tent men  who  are  wiUing  to  become  members  of  said 
Local  No.  3."  Besides  that  of  the  coal  teamsters,  al- 
ready cited,  the  Van  Teamsters'  agreement  is  strictly 
closed  shop,  as  follows:  "Party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to 
employ  none  but  members  of  the  Van  Teamsters  and 
Helpers  Union,  Local  711,  I.  B.  of  T.,  in  good  standing 
and  carrying  the  regular  working  card  of  the  organiza- 
tion." 

Whatever  the  form  of  these  agreements,  they  operate 
to  give  members  of  the  unions  steady  employment  as 
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against  the  introduction  of  outsiders.  Yet,  except  in  the 
two  or  three  strictly  closednshop  agreements,  the  team- 
owners  say  that  they  can  employ  any  man  they  see  fit, 
whether  imion  member  or  not,  provided  they  pay  the 
scale  and  he  joins  the  union.  They  discharge  him,  how- 
ever, if  the  imion  brings  charges  against  him  and  does  not 
admit  him.  The  high  scale  of  wages  makes  it  to  their 
interest  to  employ  experienced  men,  who  know  the  depots 
and  routes.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  the  team-owners'  asso- 
ciations, the  open-shop  question  has  never  come  up.  In 
others  it  causes  friction  and  sometimes  strikes.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  laundry  business,  where  the  only 
prolonged  strike,  which  now  has  lasted  since  June,  1904, 
turns  on  the  clause  of  the  former  agreement,  conceding 
to  the  laimdrymen  the  right  to  hire  non-members.  In 
some  cases  the  union  cannot  furnish  members  when  called 
upon,  notably  the  Ice  Wagon  Drivers  and  Helpers,  more 
than  one-half  of  whose  members  leave  the  city  during  the 
winter.  On  this  accoimt  they  take  in  some  300  new  mem- 
bers each  season  in  a  total  membership  of  1,800.  Their 
agreement  i*eads:  "We  concede  the  employer  the  right  to 
hire  all  Ice  Wagon  Drivers  and  Helpers,  providing  he 
notifies  the  officials  of  the  Ice  Wagon  Drivers'  and  Helpers' 
Local  Union  No.  2  within  twelve  hours  after  emplosring 
said  Drivers  and  Helpers;  and,  if  there  are  any  charges 
against  said  Driver  and  Helper,  the  employer  on  his 
part  agrees  to  discharge  said  driver  or  helper  within  twelve 
hours  after  receiving  notice  from  the  officials  of  the  Ice 
Wagon  Drivers'  and  Helpers'  Local  Union  No.  2.  In 
hiring  men,  the  union  men  to  have  preference."  The 
above  twelve-hour  clause  is  found  in  most  of  the  open- 
shop  agreements. 

In  these  and  all  other  cases  more  reliance  is  placed  on 
the  daily  attitude  of  the  employers  and  their  representa- 
tives than  on  the  wording  of  the  agreements.    The  unions 
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stand  ready  to  strike  on  evidence  of  persistent  discrimi- 
nation, by  which  is  sometimes  meant  the  emplo3anent  of 
non-members  when  members  are  unemployed.  The  em- 
ployers on  their  side,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned,  prac- 
tise conciliation,  and  realize  that,  if  they  kept  non-union 
men  in  their  emplo3anent,  they  could  destroy  the  unions. 
Furthermore,  the  teamster's  occupation  is  more  exposed 
than  that  of  any  other  craftsman.  Each  driver  is  an  es- 
tablishment of  himself.  In  the  crowded  streets,  with 
30,000  teamsters  organized,  there  is  not  much  room  for 
the  unorganized.  Actual  or  expected  violence  is  looked 
upon  by  employers  and  teamsters  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Blockades  and  obstruction,  more  than  violence,  are 
effective,  and  all  union  drivers  are  expected  to  do  what  the 
truck-drivers  explicitly  command  in  their  by-laws:  ''All 
members  of  this  local  shall  at  all  times  while  on  duty  wear 
his  union  button  in  plain  sight,  so  it  can  be  seen  by  any 
one.  Any  member  failing  to  do  so  shall  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  SI  for  each  offence." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  agreements,  whether 
"closed  shop"  or  "open  shop"  in  form,  are  "union  shop" 
in  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reciprocal  featiu'e  of 
the  coal  teamsters'  provisional  agreement,  which  forbade 
union  drivers  to  work  for  employers  not  members  of  the 
team  owners'  association,  has  been  eliminated.  In  its 
place  the  following  was  substituted:  "The  organization 
agrees  on  its  part  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  f  iu*ther  the  inter- 
ests of  said  Association."  The  C!ommi8sion  Drivers 
made  the  same  agreement  with  the  C!ommission  Team 
Owners'  Association.  The  Van  Teamsters  and  Truck 
Drivers  agree,  not  to  fiu*ther  the  interests  of  the  associa- 
tions of  team-owners,  but  simply  to  "further  the  inter- 
ests of  their  employer."  These  peculiar  clauses  do  not 
mean  that  the  drivers  will  work  only  for  members  of  those 
associations,  since  there   are  drivers  working  for  non- 
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members.  They  simply  mean  that  the  drivers  will  not 
•  work  for  non-members  on  terms  more  favorable  than  those 
granted  to  members.  The  object  is  not  that  of  an  exclu- 
sive agreement,  but  that  of  equalizing  competitive  con- 
ditions. One  result  undoubtedly  is  to  strengthen  the 
team-owners'  associations,  and  to  enable  them  better  to 
maintain  their  official  scales  of  cartage.  Prior  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  unions,  the  owners'  associations  were 
weak  and  inefifective.  Their  official  scales  were  cut  by 
destructive  competition.  Now  they  include  nearly  all 
the  team-owners,  who  seek  the  cover  of  the  association  for 
protection  against  the  union.  The  prices  for  cartage  have 
in  most  cases  been  raised,  but  it  is  impossible  to  know 
how  much.  The  official  cartage  scales  have  been  advanced 
20  to  40  per  cent.,  but  this  is  not  decisive;  for  they  were 
not  enforced,  whereas  the  present  scales  are  fairly  well 
enforced.  The  double  wagon,  which  the  truck-owners' 
scale  formerly  set  at  $24  a  week  with  driver,  and  which 
was  actually  hired  by  the  merchant  at  $22  to  $26,  is  now 
hired  at  a  minimum  of  $31.  The  single  wagon  has  ad- 
vanced from  a  nominal  rate  of  $18  and  an  actual  one  of 
$15  or  $20  to  an  official  $22  a  week.  The  carriage  to  a 
cemetery,  for  which  $5  was  formerly  charged,  now  costs 
$7.  The  official  scale  of  the  Conmiission  Team  Owners 
was  always  charged  like  a  uniform  freight  rate  by  the 
commission  dealer  to  the  shipper,  even  when  less  than 
that  scale  was  paid  by  the  dealer  to  the  team-owner.  In 
this  case  the  new  scale  was  made  by  agreement  between 
the  team-owners  and  the  dealers,  and  raised  the  cartage 
charges  10  to  100  per  cent.,  the  average  on  the  bulk  of 
the  business  being  about  30  per  cent. 

This  scale  and  all  others  are  placed  at  such  figures  that 
the  team-owner,  whether  member  or  non-member,  who 
pays  the  union  scale  of  wages,  cannot  make  a  profit  if  he 
cuts  the  scale  of  cartage.    The  scale  cannot  be  exorbitant 
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compared  with  the  wages,  since  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers have  the  option  of  hiring  their  teamsters  directly 
for  the  same  wages  and  hours  and  running  their  own 
stables;  and  many  of  them  do  so,  while  others  pref^  to 
sell  their  horses  and  wagons,  and  let  out  their  teaming 
to  contractors  at  the  official  scale.  It  must  be  remem* 
bered  that  a  teaming  contractor  assumes  the  liabilities 
of  a  common  carrier,  and  a  siAgle  accident  to  his  cargo  or 
a  pedestrian  may  wipe  off  the  profits  of  a  year  or  even 
his  entire  capital.  In  the  former  period  of  reckless  com- 
petition no  margin  was  allowed  for  insurance  against 
such  catastrophes,  and  the  wholesale  merchant,  who  now 
pays  the  increased  cartage  to  a  teaming  contractor,  pays 
for  the  asisimiption  of  a  risk  that  formerly  cost  him  noth- 
ing, and  is  usually  overlooked  when  he  does  his  own  truck- 
ing until  the  accident  occurs. 

In  the  case  of  fares  and  charges  where  the  general  public 
is  concerned,  such  as  those  for  cabs,  express,  and  furni- 
ture moving,  the  maximum  scale  is  usually  fixed  by  munic- 
ipal ordinance;  and  the  changed  conditions  simply  mean 
tiiat  the  legal  prices  are  charged,  whereas  formerly  they 
were  undercut.  In  the  case  of  the  charge  of  Parmdee 
(the  railway  baggage  express)  of  50  cents  on  trunks  from 
stations,  there  has  been  no  increase,  since  that  was  fixed 
by  agreement  with  the  railway  companies.  Other  ex- 
pressmen have  advanced  their  25-cent  charges  to  35  cents, 
and  their  35-cent  charges  to  50  cents.  The  municipal 
ordinance  which  formerly  fixed  the  hire  of  cabs  at  25 
cents  per  passenger  per  mile  now  fixes  it  at  50  cents  per 
trip  per  mile,  whether  one  passenger  or  two. 

The  economic  basis  which  supports  these  official  scales 
of  cartage  in  competitive  lines  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  case  of  the  fumitwe  movers.  The  van  teamsters 
reported  at  the  bam  not  later  than  4.30  a.m.,  and  went 
home  at  night  when  their  work  was  finished.    The  em- 
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ployer,  not  paying  them  for  overtime,  and  being  at  liberty 
to  keep  them  as  late  at  night  as  he  pleased  without  extra 
cost,  often  figured  on  doing  a  cheap  job  if  the  customer 
would  delay  the  begmning  until  late  in  the  afternoon  ^and 
finishing  late  at  night.  His  labor  cost  for  such  a  job  was 
practically  nothing,  and  hence  there  was  no  bottom  to 
prices.  One  team-owner  could  not  tell  how  low  his  com- 
petitors would  be  willing  to  go,  neither  could  he  tell  how 
low  he  himself  could  afford  to  go.  Even  his  horses, 
skeletonized  by  overtime,  did  not  set  a  certain  minimum. 
On  two  or  three  occasions  the  owners  had  attempted  to 
form  an  association  and  to  agree  on  a  minimum  scale  of 
charges;  but  their  agreements  were  always  broken  by 
the  temptation  so  easily  offered  to  get  the  teamster's 
work  for  nothing,  and  to  give  the  customer  the  benefit 
of  the  exploitation.  When  the  teamsters  organized  and 
reduced  their  indefinite  hours  of  90  or  more  to  a  definite 
60  a  week,  with  25  cents  an  hour  for  overtune,  then  the 
employer  could  see  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to  main- 
tain the  prices  agreed  upon.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  unscrupulous  team-owner,  who  beat  his  competitors 
by  cheating  and  overworking  his  teamsters,  has  not  been 
able  to  continue  in  business  as  such;  and  the  other  class 
of  owners,  who  regretted,  but  could  not  remedy  what 
some  of  them  now  describe  as  the  ''actual  slavery"  of 
the  teamster,  are  more  prosperous  than  ever  before. 
Their  horses  and  equipment  are  better  cared  for  and  their 
services  to  the  public  better  performed.  True,  also,  the 
''public"  pays  higher  charges  for  cartage  than  before, 
but  the  complaint  from  that  source  has  partly  subsided. 
In  view  of  the  facts,  their  grievance  is  like  that  of  the 
Roman  populace  when  the  gladiatorial  combats  were 
stopped. 

The  one-team  owner  who  drives  his  wagon  has  a  peculiar 
and  dubious  place  in  this  business.    He  is  the  connecting 
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link,  as  it  were,  between  the  ancient  guild  and  the  modem 
organizations  of  employers  and  workmen  on  class  lines. 
He  is  dibble  either  to  the  teamsters'  imion  or  the  team- 
owners'  association.  As  a  member  of  the  owners'  associar 
tion,  he  is  expected  to  observe  the  scale  of  cartage,  and,  as 
a  member  of  the  union,  the  owners  ask  that  he  be  made 
to  observe  that  scale.  The  policy  of  the  unions  on  this 
point  is  to  have  less  and  less  to  do  with  regulating  prices, 
and  therefore  to  leave  the  one-team  own^  free  to  do  as 
he  pleases,  unless  he  emplo3rs  a  helper.  Of  course,  he  needs 
a  button  or  a  card  in  order  to  travel  uninterrupted,  and 
this  induces  him  to  join  one  of  the  associations.  If  he 
joins  the  truck-owners,  he  gets  an  association  button  which 
the  teamsters  recognize.  If  he  is  an  ice  wagon-driver,  he 
requires  a  helper,  and  so  is  not  eligible  to  the  imion;  but 
he  is  given  a  card  certifying  that  he  employs  a  union  helper, 
and  is  ''entitled  to  all  courtesies  and  respect  of  members 
of  the  I.  B.  of  T."  One  of  the  locals,  the  Express  Drivers, 
is  composed  solely  of  these  one-team  owners.  Their 
charges  are  regulated  by  municipal  ordinance  on  work  done 
by  the  trip.  A  wagon  and  driver  are  hired  by  the  week 
at  $24.  Hiey  can  work  as  many  hours  a  day  as  they  please, 
since  each  is  his  own  "employer." 

The  interests  of  these  small  proprietors  lead  them  into 
a  field  foreign  to  that  of  the  ordinary  labor  union,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  legal  activities  of  the  Hack,  Coup^,  and 
Cab  Drivers.  Since  1896  this  local  has  expended  $7,000 
in  securing  certain  rights  of  common  carriers.  Formerly 
abutting  property-owners,  including  the  railway  compa- 
nies, leased  the  right  to  stand  on  the  street  in  front  of  their 
property;  and  the  revenues  of  hotels  from  this  seizure  of 
the  public  highway  amounted  to  $50  or  $60,  and  in  one 
case  $200,  a  month.  The  cab-drivers  won  a  suit  in  the 
criminal  court,^  and  another   in  the  Supreme  Court  of 

^Ciiy  of  Chieaoo  v.  WUmou,  Chieago  Leoal  Neum,  August  16,  1002. 
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niinois;^  and  now  any  driver  can  stand  at  any  place  on 
the  streets  designated  by  police  authorities.  Next  they 
contested  the  right  to  solicit  passengers  inside  the  depots 
and  to  stand  on  the  line  deagnated  by  the  railroad  au- 
thorities for  Parmelee's  drivers.  A  railroad  company 
secured  an  injunction  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
and  the  union  carried  it  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,* 
and  then  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  whence  a 
decision  is  now  awaited. 

An  interesting  outcome  of  the  change  from  indefinite 
to  definite  hours  and  wages,  as  well  as  the  separation  of 
classes,  has  been  the  breakdown  of  the  ''fatherly  feeling" 
which  some  of  the  team-owners  say  they  formerly  had  for 
some  of  their  teamsters.  They  learned  to  feel  an  interest 
in  the  men  who  had  been  in  their  service  for  many  years, 
and  to  share  their  sorrows  and  joys.  Though  such  a 
man  was  unfitted  for  other  branches  of  work,  he  was  sat- 
isfactory in  his  old  position,  if  he  would  accept  a  lower 
rate  of  pay,  and  make  himself  generally  usefid.  Or  the 
owner  employed  a  boy  at  SI  a  day  out  of  regard  for  his 
widowed  mother.  Now  the  union  comes  between  the 
owner  and  his  teamster.  It  compels  the  owner  to  advance 
his  pay  by  S3  or  S6  a  week  to  a  minimum  rate.  It  re- 
quires a  l^gher  rate  for  that  overtime  in  which  the  teamster 
had  shown  his  general  usefulness.  The  teamster  takes 
his  orders  from  the  imion,  and  becomes  a  party  to  the 
coercion.  Estrangement  follows.  The  owner  cannot  af- 
ford to  keep  the  man  or  boy  at  the  higher  rates  of  pay. 
He  must  have  vigorous  young  men.  He  has  discharged 
the  boys.  A  large  manufacturer  has  cut  off  the  two 
weeks'  vacation  on  full  pay  which  he  formerly  gave  to 
his  teamsters.  The  bargain  has  lost  its  indefinite,  easy, 
fatherly  relation  of  ''give-and-take,'^  and  has  become  a 
close  calculation. 

iPermtyhania  RM.  v.  COv  0/  Chkago,  181  IXL  289. 

^Donovan  Mokv.Trju  PmfuyiMfiMi  Co.,  116  Fed.  007, 190  Fed.  216  (1008). 
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I  A  similar   estrangement   occcurs   between  the  team- 

I  owner  and  his  customers^  'Hhe  public/'    The  merchant  or 

I  manufacturer  formerly  was  willing  to  let  the  truck'owner 

I  send  an  old  man  or  a  boy  with  the  team,  which  he  got  for 

I  a  dollar  or  two  less  by  the  week  on  that  accoimt.    The 

;  small    team-owner,   with    inferior   equipment,   formerly 

I  secured  trade  by  making  concessions  in  price.    Now  he 

I  must  have  just  as  good  a  team,  just  as  large  a  wagon,  or 

just  as  attractive  a  van,  as  his  wealthy  competitor  in  order 
to  get  the  trade.  The  public  has  lost  its  desire  to  help  out 
the  poor  team-owner.  Its  friendly  feeling,  like  the  fatiierly 
feeling  of  the  team-owner,  disappears  when  no  longer  paid 
for.  Thus  has  the  cash  nexus  of  unionism  uncovered  and 
dislodged  a  certain  amount  of  unconscious  h]rpocrisy. 

Naturally,  at  first,  the  team-owners  were  at  sea  in  deal- 
ing with  the  new  situation.  Having  lost  the  personal 
control  of  their  teamsters,  it  seemed  to  them  that  they 
must  control  the  organization  that  had  come  between 
them.  But  these  organizations  in  turn  seemed  to  be 
simply  the  union  leaders  and  officers.  Consequently,  an 
era  of  corruption  was  ushered  in;  and  the  employers  turned 
over  their  funds  to  DriscoU,  a  ''labor  expert,'^  but  not  a 
team'owner,  who  knew  how  to  handle  the  leaders.  This 
continued,  as  described  above,  until  the  unions  had  time 
to  learn  self-government  and  depose  the  leaders  who 
assumed  to  sell  and  deliver  them.  They  also  took  from 
the  business  agents  their  vote,  though  not  their  seat,  in 
the  joint  teamsters'  council.  The  team-owners  then  per- 
force changed  their  policy.  They  deposed  Driscoll,  and 
elected  plain  business  men,  team-owners  like  them- 
selves. The  policy  of  these  men  is  what  they  describe 
as  "fair  dealing."  They  try  to  remedy  every  grievance, 
open  and  aboveboard,  on  its  merits.  They  realize  that 
the  team-owner  who,  by  a  corrupt  bargain  with  the  union 
agent,  is  not  compelled  to  remedy  the  grievance  of  his 
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teamster,  thereby  has  an  advantage  over  his  competitors. 
Equal  treatment  is  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  team- 
owners'  association  as  it  is  to  preserve  the  teamsters' 
miion.  In  this  way  they  cultivate  what  they  call  a 
''friendly  feeling"  with  the  teamsters  in  place  of  the  former 
paternal  feeling. 

This  new  kind  of  friendly  feeling,  while  severe  on  indi- 
viduals here  and  there,  accords  with  the  teamster's  view 
of  himself.  From  what  has  already  been  said  of  his  work 
and  wages,  it  follows  that  he  is  more  than  the  mere  un- 
skilled laborer,  so  generally  assumed.  He  is  sometimes  a 
travelling  salesman  and  at  least  a  travelling  representa- 
tive. Even  the  ordinary  teamster  looks  upon  his  occu- 
pation as  a  craft,  and  the  object  of  his  union  is  to  have  it 
recognized  as  such.  He,  like  the  salesman,  is  really  a  man 
of  the  world,— comes  in  contact  with  many  classes  of  people 
and  learns  to  deal  with  men  as  well  as  handle  material. 
His  work  is  a  constant  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in 
a  struggle  for  business,  without  the  aid  of  a  foreman  to  do 
his  thinking.  He  must  know  the  depots,  the  streets,  and 
the  best  routes.  He  is  intrusted  with  his  employer's 
property  and  his  employer's  obligations  as  a  common 
carrier,  both  for  goods  hauled  and  pedestrians  injured. 
He  often  requires  special  attributes  of  carefulness  and 
promptness.  The  van  teamster  cites  with  professional 
pride  the  expensive  furniture  moved  from  a  fashionable 
dwelling  without  a  scratch.  The  commission  team-driver 
feels  his  responsibility  for  perishable  goods  and  for  prompt 
and  careful  handling.  The  garbage  collector  calls  him- 
self the  sanitary  teamster.  The  helpers  of  the  machinery 
and  safe-moving  teamsters  are  millwrights. 

Now  the  e£forts  of  the  teamsters  to  have  these  quali- 
ties recognized  as  distinguishing  a  craft,  and  not  common 
to  the  mere  laborer,  are  seen  in  some  of  their  policies. 
First  is  the  enforcement,  as  far  as  possible,  of  weekly 
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salaries  instead  of  payment  by  the  load  or  laying  a  man 
off  when  work  is  interrupted.  This  policy  leads  the 
employer  to  "bmich"  his  work  better,  and  to  keep  a  man 
steadily  employed  in  place  of  letting  him  ''hang  aromid/' 
waiting  for  work.  Of  course,  trade  in  some  lines  is  sea- 
sonal; and  allowance  for  this  is  made  by  classifying  em- 
ployees as  "steady  men"  and  "extra  drivers  and  helpers." 
The  latter  in  some  cases  are  paid  by  the  hour;  the  livery 
"  tripper, "  by  26  per  cent,  of  the  liveryman's  charge.  They 
are  considered  as  serving  a  kind  of  apprenticeship,  while 
for  the  "steady  men"  in  slack  times  the  old  employee  is  to 
have  the  preference,  being  the  last  laid  off  and  the  first  taken 
on.  The  closed-shop  policy,  also,  is  justified  as  the  protec- 
tion of  their  craft  against  the  "  farmer  "  or  the  "  hobo,"  who 
can  drive  a  wagon,  but  is  not  a  teamster.  As  long,  too, 
as  the  minimum  wage  can  be  maintained,  the  team-owner 
is  not  inclined  to  employ  these  inexperienced  and  less 
reliable  drivers.  That  the  hope  of  the  teamster  to  make 
his  calling  a  craft  is  being  realized  is  borne  out  by  the  wit* 
ness  of  team-owners,  who  speak  sometimes  with  enthusi- 
asm of  the  superior  character  of  the  men  who  have  come 
to  the  front.  The  "bums"  are  gradually  weeded  out  by 
the  employers  themselves.  Men  of  integrity  and  self- 
respect  secure  the  offices,  and  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the 
teamster  makes  him  amenable  to  reason  and  fair  dealing. 
He  harbors  no  resentment  on  account  of  his  former  treat* 
ment,  for  he  acknowledges  that  the  team-owners  were 
themselves  victims  of  destructive  competition. 

Yet  the  employers  do  not  feel  that  their  sailing  is  smooth 
or  the  future  certain.  The  former  defeated  corruptionist 
and  a  few  adroit  employers,  still  seeking  to  "  tie  up  "  a  com- 
petitor in  business,  are  able  to  foment  occasional  petty 
strikes  and  violations  of  agreements.  Equally  serious  are 
the  enormous  advances  in  wages  and  the  self-confident 
demands  of  the  unions  for  more  and  still  more,  and  most 
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serious  of  all  is  the  prospect  of  sjrmpathetic  strikes  on 
behalf  of  other  unions  unable  to  win  on  their  own  account. 
It  is  evident  that  employers  are  understanding  each  other 
better,  and  are  preparing  for  united  action.  Many  of 
them  consider  the  teamster  as  the  keystone  of  Chicago 
unionism.  The  freight  tunnel,  now  completed  under  all 
the  down-town  streets,  is  expected  to  free  them  from 
an  event  like  the  freight-handlers'  strike.  But  prediction 
would  be  vain. 

J.  R.  Commons. 
UNrTBBsrrr  of  Wisconsin. 
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TRANSPORTATION  IN  THE  ANTE-BELLUM 
SOUTH:   AN  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS/ 

Ever  since  the  resort  to  tobacco  culture  at  Jamestown 
and  to  rice  in  Carolina,  the  South  has  been  mamly  a  group 
of  staple-producing  areas,  requiring  means  of  exporting 
their  products  and  seeking  the  greater  part  of  their  mis- 
cellaneous supplies  from  beyond  their  own  limits.  The 
principal  transportation  problem  has  always  been  that  of 
sending  the  staples  to  markets  abroad,  and  obtaining  food 
supplies  and  manufactures  whencesoever  they  might  best 
be  secured.  The  specific  problems  di£fered  somewhat  in 
the  various  localities  and  periods,  and  certain  other  con- 
siderations had  at  times  some  degree  of  importance;  but 
the  predominating  and  fundamental  purpose  remained 
ever  the  same.  Feeling  little  desire  to  possess  a  carrying 
trade,  and  leaving  to  outside  agents  the  external  com- 
merce between  its  own  ports  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  South  was  chiefly  concerned  in  developing  a  system 
of  internal  transportation  and  conmierce,  by  providing 
communication  between  the  several  staple  areas  and  their 
gateways. 

When  fully  developed  in  its  staple  system  of  the  ante- 
bellum period,  the  South  comprised  the  following  great 
economic  provinces,  more  or  less  distinguished  by  their 
staples  and  their  natural  facilities  for  transportation: — 

1.  Lowland  and  Piedmont  Virginia:  a  tobacco  region, 
gradually  encroached  upon  by  the  cereals.  The  trans- 
portation problem  was  simply  that  of  getting  products  to 

1  Thifl  arUde  is  intended  ae  an  introduction  to  one  or  more  monographs  now 
in  course  of  preparation.  The  sources  of  information  which  have  been  used  are 
principally  newspaper  files,  railroad  reports,  and  other  pamphlets,  and  manusoript 
documents.  The  research  is  materially  aided  by  a  grant  of  funds  from  the  Car^ 
negie  Institution  of  Washington. 
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the  navigable  rivers  and  the  great  Chesapeake.  Most  of 
Maryland  was  an  annex  to  this  province,  and  the  Albe- 
marle district  in  North  Carolina  was  a  sub-province  trib- 
utary to  it. 

2.  The  Charleston-Savannah  coast  district,  with  a  mul- 
titude of  shallow  waterways  to  transport  the  crops  of  rice 
and  sea-island  cotton  to  the  deep-water  harbors  at  Charles- 
ton, Beaufort,  Savannah,  and  Brunswick.  This  alluvial 
area  was  fertile  and  prosperous  from  early  times;  but  its 
people  were  not  content  with  their  narrow  bounds,  and 
sought  energetically  in  the  later  period  a  means  to  over- 
throw the  obstacle  of  the  pine  barrens  which  shut  them  in. 

3.  The  Eastern  Cotton  Belt,  stretching  from  the  south- 
em  edge  of  Virginia  to  central  Alabama.  This  province 
was  mainly  confined  to  the  Piedmont  region,  a  country 
of  many  hills  and  rapid  streams.  Its  outer  edge  could  be 
reached  by  navigation  upon  a  few  of  the  larger  rivers,  but 
easy  natural  means  of  transportation  within  the  belt  itself 
were  wholly  lacking.  The  problem  was  to  send  cotton 
to  the  coast  and  to  get  supplies  from  across  the  pine  bar- 
rens, on  the  one  h£^d,  or  the  mountains,  on  the  other. 
The  first  sjrstem  was  that  of  using  as  main  stems  the  rivers 
which  crossed  the  barrens,  and  supplementing  them  with 
a  network  of  cotmtry  roads  radiating  from  the  heads  of 
navigation.  As  regards  intercourse  with  the  North-west, 
the  resort  was  either  to  caravans  across  the  mountains  or  to 
the  circuitous  water  route  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Qulf,  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  Carolioa  and  Georgia  Rivers.  The  east* 
em  cotton  belt  confronted  by  far  the  most  difficult  trans- 
portation problem  in  the  South;  and  not  only  the  local 
planters,  but  all  the  world  of  conunerce,  were  much  con- 
cemed  in  its  solution. 

4.  The  Westem  Cotton  Belt,  reaching  from  Alabama 
to  Texas  and  sweeping  as  far  north  along  the  Mississippi 
bottoms  as  the  southern  edge  of  Kentucky,  was  quite 
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similar  to  the  eastern  belt  in  its  all-important  product  of 
short-staple  cotton;  but  it  was  in  contrast  in  point  of 
transportation  advantages,  for  its  great  reaches  of  navi- 
gable stream  extended  to  nearly  every  district  where  the 
best  cotton  lands  were  located.  The  planters  had  only  to 
haul  their  cotton  to  the  river,  tumble  it  over  the  cliff,  and 
let  it  await  the  coming  of  a  boat  bound  for  Mobile  or  New 
Orleans.  The  building  of  artificial  avenues  was  a  later 
and  less  presang  need  than  in  the  eastern  cotton  belt. 
The  sugar  district  of  southern  Louisiana  was  a  part  of  this 
province. 

5.  The  region  of  Kentucky  and  middle  Tennessee,  with 
its  products  of  tobacco,  live  stock,  and  grain,  had  a  water 
outlet  by  way  of  the  Ohio  or  the  Cumberland  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  New  Orleans;  but  it  needed  an  equipment  of 
direct  routes  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  to  the  eastern 
cotton  belt,  as  well  as  a  local  system  to  supplement  the 
rivers. 

6.  The  Tennessee-Shenandoah  range  of  connecting  val- 
leys, with  their  fertile  limestone  soil,  producing  much  the 
same  commodities  as  the  great  basin  to  the  north-west,  but 
deprived  of  their  natural  advantage  of  vicinity  to  the  staple 
belts  by  the  forbidding  Blue  Ridge,  until  at  length,  af t^ 
many  plans  and  efforts,  the  mountains  were  pierced,  and 
a  system  of  railways  brought  the  great  wave  of  prosper- 
ity which  had  so  long  been  awaited. 

7.  The  peninsula  of  Florida,  afflicted  with  a  barren  soil, 
and  leading  nowhither,  is  negligible  as  a  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic South.  It  is  more  to  be  noted,  perhaps,  as  an 
obstacle  in  the  coasting  trade  than  as  an  economic  prov- 
ince. 

These  several  provinces  in  some  cases  shaded  into  one 
another;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  were  separated  by  pronounced 
obstacles,  among  which  the  most  important  were  the  belt 
of  pine  barrens,  and  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Cumberland 
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Mountains.  The  pine  barrens  were  a  stretch  of  sandy,  in- 
fertile, pine-grown  country,  intervening  between  the  coast 
and  the  cotton  belt  throughout  most  of  the  latter's  ex- 
tent. The  population  in  the  barrens  was  sparse  and  self- 
sufficing,  producing  no  staple  for  export,  and  making  little 
effective  demand  for  articles  from  without.  The  trans- 
portation problem  was  not  that  of  putting  the  region  itself 
into  commimication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  that 
of  crossing  the  barrier  and  connecting  the  coast  with  the 
inland  cotton  areas.  The  obvious  method  in  the  railway 
period  was  to  build  a  single  trunk  line  from  each  seaport 
across  the  barrens,  and  then  to  lay  out  a  system  of  radi- 
ating lines  in  the  cotton  belt  which  would  gather  freight 
and  serve  as  feeders  to  the  main  stem.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  the  main  stem,  remunerative  business  b^gan, 
and  the  extension  of  the  road  was  then  a  matter  of  com- 
parative ease. 

The  Blue  Ridge  and  Cumberland  Mountains,  running 
in  great  parallel  ridges  from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama, 
sharply  divided  off  the  economic  provinces  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. The  flanks  of  these  ranges  were  turned  by  the 
Potomac  and  Tennessee  Rivers;  but  the  one  was  hardly 
navigable  at  all  in  the  uplands,  and  the  other  was  broken 
in  two  by  the  great  obstruction  at  the  Mussel  Shoals  in 
northern  Alabama.  And,  even  if  these  rivers  had  been 
more  easily  navigable,  they  would  still  have  been  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation,  for  their  courses 
lay  in  the  wrong  directions.  What  was  most  needed  was 
direct  routes  connecting  the  grain  and  live  stock  produc- 
ing intramontane  valleys,  and  the  Ohio  basin  beyond, 
with  the  cotton  belt  which  consumed  much  of  this  product 
of  grain  and  live  stock.  And  no  one  was  content  xmtil 
that  direct  commimication  was  at  length  established  by 
the  building  of  south-east  and  north-west  railway  systems. 

In  other  regions  where  there  were  no  such  conspicuous 
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barriers  the  factor  of  mere  distance  was  of  considerable 
importance  in  causing  and  directing  a  demand  for  trans- 
portation facilities.  Social,  political,  and  military  needs, 
as  well  as  economic  considerations,  required  that  these 
facilities,  wherever  established,  should  be  of  the  greatest 
efficiency  feasible. 

The  lay  of  the  land  directed  the  cm-rents  of  transporta- 
tion and  commerce;  for  those  currents,  of  course,  followed 
the  lines  of  least  resistance.  The  provinces  of  the  South 
demanded  intercourse  with  one  another,  with  England, 
Europe,  and  the  West  Indies,  with  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  New  England,  and  with  the  great  American 
North-west.  The  particular  channels  through  which  the 
volume  of  conmierce  should  flow  were  chosen  and  devel- 
oped by  the  activity  of  the  people  under  the  general  con- 
ditions of  their  environment.  There  was  in  some  instances 
a  choice  of  routes,  but  in  no  case  was  the  range  of  alter- 
natives a  wide  one.  Physical  geography  was  imperative 
in  dictating  the  routes;  and,  even  after  natiu^  had  appar- 
ently been  conquered  by  the  steam  railway,  it  still  con- 
tinued to  play  pranks  with  the  fortunes  of  the  cities  along 
the  routes.  More  was  needed  than  a  railroad  and  the  sur- 
vey of  town  lots  before  a  city  would  arise.  And  the  land- 
lookers  were  frequently  at  fault  in  their  eJBforts  to  foimd 
commercial  cities. 

The  strategic  points,  or  centres  of  trade,  as  finally  de- 
veloped, had  always  two  features  in  common :  (1)  access,  to 
the  outside  world;  (2)  a  tributary  area  aroimd  or  behind 
them.  These  trade  centres  in  the  South  were  of  several 
classes.  First,  of  course,  there  was  an  equipment  of  sea- 
ports. There  were  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Wilmington, 
Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  and  po- 
tentially Galveston,  in  the  first  rank,  each  with  an  ade- 
quate harbor,  and  each  with  an  important  hinterland. 
Inferior  to  these  were  Beaufort,  [N.C.,  Beaufort,  S.C, 
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Brunswick,  Ga.,  St.  Augustine  and  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Bay 
St.  Louis,  Miss.,  which  possessed  good  harbors,  but  were 
cut  off  from  the  great  hinterland  by  the  unrelieved  pine 
barrens;  and  another  group,  comprising  Georgetown,  S.C, 
Darien,  Ga.,  and  Appalachicola,  Fla.,  which  possessed  a 
river  commimication  with  the  interior,  but  lacked  harbor 
facilities. 

In  the  interior  the  principal  group  of  trade  centres,  in 
the  older  parts  of  the  South  at  least,  were  those  located 
at  the  head  of  navigation,  or  "fall  line,"  on  the  larger 
rivers.  To  these  points  the  planters  and  farmers  brought 
their  output  for  shipment,  and  there  they  procured  their 
varied  supplies.  If  the  boats  which  carried  the  freight 
down  stream  could  return  against  the  current,  they  would 
fetch  cargoes  of  manufactures,  groceries,  and  salt  to  the 
merchants  of  the  fall-line  towns.  And  even  if  the  river 
craft  could  not  ascend  the  stream, — and  this  was  generally 
the  case  before  the  days  of  steamboats, — the  goods  would 
be  brought  by  pack  train  or  by  wagon  to  the  point  whence 
the  staples  had  been  shipped.  It  was  a  great  convenience 
to  the  producer  to  be  able  to  sell  his  crop  and  buy  his 
goods  in  the  same  market.  Thus  the  towns  at  the  heads 
of  navigation  grew  into  marked  importance  as  collecting 
points  for  produce  and  distributing  points  for  supplies  of 
all  sorts.  Some  of  the  great  planters,  it  is  true,  gave  their 
business  to  factors  at  the  seaports  or  even  in  England; 
but  that  practice  was  customary  only  among  those  planters 
who  lived  below  the  fall  line.  For  the  upland  producers, 
before  the  coming  of  railroads,  the  transit  of  produce  to 
the  coast  had  to  be  broken  at  the  nearest  point  where  the 
freight  could  be  transferred  from  wagon  to  boat;  and  this 
was  generally  at  the  head  of  the  river  navigation.  These 
points  where  the  rivers  crossed  the  fall  line  were  therefore 
strategic  points  which  had  access  to  the  sea,  and  had  each, 
a  productive  tributary  area:  the  growth  of  commercial 
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towns  there  was  inevitable.  On  the  Atlantic  slope  the 
fall-line  towns  were  Alexandria,  Fredericksburg,  Rich- 
mond, Petersburg,  Fayetteville,  Columbia,  Augusta,  Mil- 
ledgeville,  and  Macon.  On  the  rivers  that  flow  to  the 
Gulf  were  Columbus,  Montgomery,  Shreveport,  NashviUe, 
and  £[noxville. 

In  the  case  of  mighty  rivers  flowing  in  their  navigable 
course  not  only  from,  but  through  fertile  districts,  there 
was  occasion  for  subsidiary  towns  along  their  courses. 
Where  no  one  spot  upon  the  river  bank  had  any  distinct 
advantage  over  any  other,  as,  for  example,  on  the  Tom- 
bigbee,  the  tendency  was  hostile  to  towns.  But  upon  the 
Mississippi  and  its  branches  the  physiographic  conditions 
favored  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Memphis,  Louisville,  and  St. 
Louis  in  their  commercial  growth  even  more  than  if  they 
had  been  at  the  fall  lines  of  smaller  streams. 

A  fourth  group  of  towns  owed  their  origin  to  the  pene- 
tration of  the  mountain  barriers,  and  owed  their  growth 
to  the  development  of  the  direct  trade  in  food  supplies. 
Thus  by  the  building  of  railroads  Atlanta  became  the  gate- 
way to  the  eastern  cotton  belt  from  the  North-west,  and 
Chattanooga  sprang  up  at  an  important  crossing  of  the 
routes,  and  the  trade  of  NashvUle  and  Enoxville  and 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati  was  much  increased. 

Aside  from  physiography  there  were  certain  features  of 
social  economics  which  strongly  influenced  the  development 
of  transportation  and  commerce.  1.  Population  in  the 
South  was  widely  scattered,  and  nowhere  in  compact 
masses.  Passenger  traflSc  must  therefore  be  relatively 
light.  2.  In  each  great  economic  province  nearly  every 
locality  was  issuing  the  same  sort  of  output;  and  there 
was  little  interchange  of  products  between  neighboring 
districts.  No  traflSc  of  volume  between  way  stations 
might  therefore  be  expected.  3.  But  the  demand  for 
.transportation  of  staples  outward  and  supplies  inward 
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was  urgent,  and  offered  opportunities  for  profit  to  com- 
mon carriers.  The  principal  staples,  however,  were  rela- 
tively light  and  precious,  the  prdducers  had  their  teams 
at  leisure  in  marketing  season,  and  the  rivers  alwa]rs  kept 
flowing  to  the  sea.  That  is  to  say,  the  planters  could,  if 
need  arose,  assert  their  independence  of  even  the  rail- 
roads, and  thus  could  always  keep  the  freight  rates  within 
bounds.  4.  Another  awkward  feature  for  the  common  car- 
rier was  the  great  rush  of  business  in  the  marketing  season 
and  the  lean  months  following  in  spring  and  summer.  On 
the  cotton  raihroads  the  whole  year's  profits  had  to  be 
gained  practically  between  September  and  January. 

And  there  were  still  greater  difficulties,  affectmg  the 
building  as  well  as  the  operation  of  canals,  raihroads,  etc. 
5.  The  institution  of  slavery  involved  the  investment  of 
wealth  in  slave  labor,  and  tended  strongly  against  the 
presence  of  floating  capital.  The  slave-trade,  whether 
domestic  or  foreign,  drained  capital  out  of  the  districts 
where  it  had  been  earned,  and  tended  to  make  all  the  people 
debtors  seeking  money  to  borrow  instead  of  capitalists 
seeking  openings  for  investment.  6.  The  universal  in- 
clination towards  agriculture  diminished  the  available^sup- 
ply  of  native  white  labor  for  any  other  ptu-pose;  the  pres- 
ence of  negroes  and  slavery  reduced  the  number  of  Euro- 
pean immigrants;  and  the  plantation  form  of  organization 
for  staple  production  almost  completely  monopolized  the 
supply  of  negro  laborers.  There  was  thus  a  singular 
dearth  of  floating  labor, — ^a  dearth  which  discouraged, 
crippled,  or  ruined  many  undertakings.  7.  The  planta- 
tion system,  dominating  the  whole  industrial  life  of  the 
South,  attracted  nearly  all  the  men  of  capacity  into  agri- 
cultural management,  and  caused  a  shortage  of  efficient 
promoters  and  managers  in  other  industries.  Many  of 
the  men  who  were  active  in  plans  of  river  improvement, 
railway  building,  and  the  like,  had  more  enthusiasm  than 
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judgment,  while  men  of  greater  wisdom  and  poise  often  con- 
tented themselves  with  merely  stating  their  opinions,  and 
refrained  from  active  part  in  the  battle  of  ideas.  More 
than  one  bubble  was  blown  in  spite  of  the  moderate 
remonstrance  of  the  conservative  planters,  and  more 
than  one  bubble  burst  as  they  had  said  it  would  burst. 
8.  Individualism  and  conservatism  prevailed  in  the  South 
to  a  marked  d^ee,  and  operated  against  joint  under- 
takings and  new  enterprises.  Many  a  project  faUed  on 
this  account,  and  those  which  succeeded  had  in  every  case 
to  earn  their  victory. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  when  such  were  the  con- 
ditions, the  initiative  came  mostly  from  the  cities,  and 
the  cities  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  employed. 

In  methods  of  transportation  there  was,  of  course, 
greater  development  in  tiie  civilized  world  during  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  than  in  any  other  period. 
Experiments  were  made  in  the  South  with  nearly  or  quite 
all  of  the  transportation  devices  which  were  being  dis- 
cussed and  applied  in  the  Northern  States  and  Europe. 
Some  of  these  methods  were  wholly  unsuccessful  when 
used  to  meet  the  Southern  conditions;  some  of  them  were 
successful  for  certain  localities,  but  faUed  in  others.  The 
general  system,  as  it  came  to  be  developed  in  the  South 
at  large,  was,  of  course,  made  up  of  heterogeneous  parts, 
working  together  with  more  or  less  efficiency  for  the  com- 
mon end. 

There  was  first,  of  course,  the  ocean  highway,  which 
needs  no  discussion  here,  except  perhaps  a  jotting  that 
the  resort  to  ocean  steamships  after  about  1820  freed  the 
traffic  from  dependence  upon  currents  of  wind  and  water, 
and  enabled  mariners  to  use  the  shortest  transatlantic 
route,  thereby  building  up  the  northern  ports  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  of  the  South.  Closely  akin  was  the  navi- 
gation of  inlets  and  sounds  and  such  so-called  rivers  as 
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the  Potomac  and  the  James  in  their  lower  courses,  and 
the  bayous  of  Louisiana,  in  which  there  was  no  appreciable 
current.  Here  the  possession  merely  of  primitive  boats 
would  make  the  planter  independent  of  costly  mechanism. 
On  the  more  rapid  streams  there  was  usually  a  long  navi- 
gable stretch,  which  accommodated  descending  freight; 
but  these  rivers  had  to  be  supplemented  by  roads  to  serve 
the  returning  voyagers.  Even  in  the  Piedmont  country 
the  rivers  could  be  used  in  flood  season  to  transport  small 
boats  with  light  cargoes,  but,  of  coiu'se,  could  not  be  used 
at  all  for  the  upward  joiu-ney.  The  introduction  of  steam- 
boats provided  the  means  for  the  upward  navigation  as 
far  as  the  fall  line,  but  they  hardly  affected  the  river  prob- 
lem within  the  Piedmont. 

Across  country  and  away  from  the  streams,  recourse  was 
first  had  to  buffalo  paths  and  Indian  trails,  and  then  to 
roads  which  were  cleared  to  permit  the  wagon  traffic. 
Then  came  the  need  of  ferries,  causeways,  and  bridges, 
and  the  resort  to  the  toll  S3rstem  or  to  public  ownership. 

The  rapid  increase  of  settlement  in  the  uplands  in  the 
later  eighteenth,  and  especially  its  rapid  growth  in  im- 
portance in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  brought  a  de- 
mand for  something  more  than  local  roads  with  county 
officials  in  charge.  And  yet  that  demand,  so  far  as  the 
planters  and  farmers  were  concerned,  was  often  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  Canals  were  projected  in  many  regions, 
and  in  some  cases  were  actually  built;  but  in  general  they 
were  found  to  be  unsuited  to  the  physical  conditions,  ex- 
cept for  certain  concrete  cases  in  special  localities.  The 
rivers  in  the  South  flow  mostly  in  deep  valleys  or  even 
gorges,  which  furnish  many  obstacles  to  the  building  of 
canals  along  or  across  their  courses,  while  the  very  heavy 
and  irregular  rainfall  and  the  frequency  of  freshets  and 
floods,  especially  after  the  extensive  clearing  away  of  the 
Piedmont  forests,  caused  great  danger  of  destruction  of 
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works,  and  exerted  a  deterring  influence  when  canals  were 
considered.  Furthermore^  the  soil  in  some  places  was  so 
porous  that  the  water  would  seep  through  and  leave  a 
canal  bed  dry;  and  in  other  places  there  was  so  much  rock 
that  canal  digging  was  too  costly.  Canals,  on  the  whole, 
were  clearly  not  the  solution  of  the  problem,  except  for 
such  special  localities  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp. 

Efforts  were  made  at  systems  of  turnpike  roads,  and  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  they  were  built  with  considerable 
success.  But  in  the  cotton  belt  the  case  was  peculiar,  and 
hostile  to  the  prosperity  of  a  toll  system.  The  cotton 
producers  harvested  and  marketed  their  cotton  in  the  fall 
and  winter  season,  when  there  was  little  other  work  de* 
manding  attention  with  men  or  mules  or  wagons.  The 
crop  was  precious  enough,  though  somewhat  bulky,  to 
justify  its  transportation  for  even  long  distances  by  wagon, 
even  on  bad  roads.  In  fact,  with  the  journey  once  begun, 
it  did  not  matter  particularly — since  it  was  the  leisure 
season  on  the  farm — whether  the  team  returned  from 
market  in  three  days  or  three  weeks.  Therefore,  paved 
roads  which  quickened  speed  were,  in  the  eyes  of  the  cot- 
ton producers,  who  were  their  own  carriers,  a  smaller  con- 
sideration than  the  tolls  which  must  be  charged  upon 
them.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  when  a  sys- 
tem of  turnpikes  was  built  in  South  Carolina  in  the  twenties, 
it  was  permitted  by  the  planters  to  fall  into  absolute  neg- 
lect and  decay.  Plank  roads  were  the  subject  of  experi- 
ment in  Alabama  in  the  forties,  with  the  same  lack  of 
success  as  the  Carolina  turnpikes  had  had. 

Realizing  the  insufficiency  of  all  these  earlier  inventions 
to  the  needs  of  their  case,  those  who  were  looking  to  the 
final  solution  of  the  general  problem  were  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  railroads.  Railroads  with  steam  loco- 
motion, when  once  invented,  were  speedily  recognised  as 
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dwarfing  in  importance  all  that  had  gone  beforehand  no^ 
where  was  their  acceptance  more  eager  than  in  the  staple 
regions  of  the  South.  The  press  and  the  people  in  the 
later  twenties  and  the  thirties  were  all  agog  with  the  new 
invention^  which,  it  was  thought,  would  carry  cotton  to 
the  coast  for  a  song,  and  bring  groceries  and  manufactures 
and  the  mail,  and  perhaps  immigrants,  with  marvelloua 
speed  and  cheapness.  The  building  of  a  system  of  rail- 
ways was  a  far  more  costly  and  difficult  imdertaking  than 
the  early  projectors  had  imagined;  yet  the  building  of 
that  system  did  actually  bring  the  solution  of  the  Southern 
problem  of  transportation,  and  the  story  of  its  progress 
and  its  work  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  economic 
history  of  the  South  in  the  later  arUe^lum  period.  But 
with  railroads  in  contemplation,  the  pressing  question 
became  one  of  finance. 

In  early  times  there  had  been  a  general  reliance  upon 
individual  enterprise  for  transportation,  whether  by  boat, 
pack  train,  wagon,  or  stage.  But  private  means  were  not 
adequate  to  the  later  and  larger  problems.  There  had 
been  stage  lines  and  canals  and  turnpikes  established  by 
private  stock  companies,  and  the  device  of  joint  stocks 
was  now  relied  upon  in  large  part  for  railway  building. 
But  capital  was  scarce  and  timid,  and  though  in  some 
cases  the  hope  of  profit,  together  with  patriotism  for  the 
South  in  its  race  with  the  North  for  population  and  wealthy 
led  to  the  enlistment  of  considerable  sums  from  private 
sources,  public  activity  of  some  sort  was  generally  an 
essential  requirement  for  success.  The  federal  govern- 
ment had  a  practice  of  building  federal  roads  to  and 
through  the  Territories;  and  when  GaUatin  was  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  he  had  planned  a  system  of  transportation 
to  be  built  by  the  federal  government  throughout  the 
whole  coimtry.  But  in  the  succeeding  decades  the  hope 
of  federal  railroads  practically  vanished.    And  the  South, 
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being  mainly  a  stronghold  of  strict  construction,  furnished 
little  advocacy  of  such  a  system.  The  idea  of  State  owner- 
ship was  more  popular;  but  there  were  many  individualists 
who  opposed  it  on  principle,  and  many  others  opposed 
particular  propositions  of  that  sort  because  they  objected 
to  the  levying  of  taxes  upon  their  own  localities  for  the 
building  of  roads  which  would  not  reach  their  own  dis- 
tricts. In  fact,  the  agitation  for  State  railroads  was  not 
successfiil  except  in  special  instances.  In  general,  the  sen- 
timent of  individualism  was  too  strong. 

For  most  of  the  railroads  for  which  the  demand  was 
efficient,  the  resources  were  these:  a  number  of  individuals 
were  willing  to  invest  a  portion  of  their  fortunes  in  the 
enterprises;  the  State  governments  were  friendly  and  anx- 
ious to  facilitate  the  projects;  the  States  could  do  this  by 
granting  charters  giving  permission  to  build,  by  subscrib- 
ing to  stock  with  State  funds,  and  by  granting  special 
money-making  privileges,  such  as  banking  and  issuing 
bank-notes;^  capitalists  at  the  North  or  abroad  were  will- 
ing to  aid  Southern  railway  projects  indirectly  by  the 
purchase  of  State  bonds,  and  later,  when  some  of  the  roads 
had  proven  financially  successful,  they  even  subscribed 
directly  for  railroad  stock;  and,  last  in  this  enumeration, 
but  not  least  in  practical  effect,  the  city  governments  in 
the  South  were  among  the  parties  most  keenly  interested 
in  the  building  of  transportation  lines  which  would  in- 
crease and  extend  the  commerce  of  their  own  cities. 

In  the  actual  progress  of  road,  canal,  and  railway  build- 
ing these  several  resources  were  utilized  in  varying  com- 
binations. In  South  Carolina,  for  example,  the  State 
subscribed  for  stock  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  share- 

IThe  insuinc  of  lottery  privileges  had  gone  out  of  faahion.  Some  of  the  newer 
States  held  in  trust  a  fund  from  the  United  States  derived  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands,  to  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  transportation.  In  1837  all  of  the 
States  received  a  windfall  in  the  distribution  of  surplus  revenue;  and  this  was  used 
in  many  instances  as  an  additional  resource  for  internal  improvemente. 
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liolders;  in  Tennessee  the  State  pledged  itself  to  provide 
funds  to  pay  for  rails  when  enough  other  subscriptions 
had  been  secured  to  build  the  road-beds;  in  Georgia  the 
State  made  no  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  company 
roadS;  but  pledged  a  great  assistance  to  them  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  railway  at  State  expense  to  connect  their  termini 
with  the  Tennessee  River  and  the  projected  railways  be- 
yond; some  of  the  shorter  lines  were  built  entirely  with 
private  capital;  and  at  least  one  short  road  in  North  Caro- 
lina, begxm  in  1847,  owed  its  establishment  to  the  sub- 
jBcription  of  a  Northern  syndicate. 

Thus,  by  one  means  or  another  or  by  a  combination  of 
several,  the  Southern  transportation  system  grew.  Its 
broad  outlines  only  can  here  be  indicated. 

The  first  noteworthy  enterprises  of  internal  improve- 
ment begim  in  the  South  were  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
and  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canals,  chartered  in 
1786,  and  the  Dismal  Swamp  and  the  Santee  Canals,  char- 
tered in  1790.  The  two  former  were  intended  to  serve 
not  only  the  Virginia-Maryland  uplands,  but  ultimately 
the  Ohio  valley  as  well.  The  economic  conditions  which 
led  to  the  beginning  of  these  undertakings  continued 
without  material  change  for  a  number  of  years,  and  work 
on  the  canals,  beset  with  financial  difficulties,  was  slowly 
pushed  forward,  at  times  hopefully,  at  times  despond- 
ently; but  they  were  finally  eclipsed  by  railroads,  and  were 
never  completed.  The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  intended  to 
connect  Albemarle  Sound  with  Norfolk  and  the  sea,  was 
carried  forward  haltingly,  and  not  completed,  short  as  it 
was,  imtil  1822.  Thereafter  it  proved  of  considerable  util- 
ity for  several  decades,  until  partly  replaced  by  improved 
avenues.  The  Santee  Canal  was  undertaken  with  a  vim, 
and  quickly  completed  by  the  lowland  Carolinians  imder 
the  lead  of  Charleston.  Its  purpose  was  by  connecting 
Charleston  with  the  Santee  River  to  institute  a  direct 
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trade  between  the  inland  foodstuff  producers  and  the 
staple  producers  of  the  coast,  thus  aifording  the  one  a 
ready  market  and  the  other  cheaper  supplies,  and  foster- 
ing a  greater  unity  in  the  State.  The  canal  was  soon 
completed;  but  its  great  nimiber  of  locks  hampered  tran- 
sit, and,  the  principal  need  of  it  in  connection  with  the 
food  supply  of  the  lowlands  having  disappeared  with  the 
invention  of  the  cotton  gin  and  the  resort  to  staple  pro- 
duction in  the  interior,  the  canal  was  left  in  neglect.  In 
the  same  period  a  number  of  river  improvements  were 
under  way  in  the  Carolina  uplands;  but  the  overwhelming 
impetus  to  cotton  planting  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
people,  and  projects  recently  held  to  be  important  were 
completely  neglected. 

For  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  invention  of  the 
gin,  in  1793,  the  one  great  economic  phenomenon  in  the- 
lower  South  was  the  development  of  the  cotton  industry. 
Cotton  prices  were  high,  and  profits  on  the  output  were- 
phenomenal.  There  was  a  rush  of  people  to  the  cotton 
belt,  and  every  one  was  anxious  to  become  a  producer  on 
a  large  scale.  The  result  of  this  was  a  tremendous  de- 
mand for  negro  slave  labor.  But  the  negroes  must,  of 
course,  be  bought  and  paid  for,  and  this  required  the  ex- 
penditure of  all  the  money  at  conmiand.  People  were  so 
eager  to  utilize  their  resources  to  this  end  that  they  were 
impatient  of  all  other  suggestions.  The  consequence  was 
that  internal  improvements  were  quite  neglected. 

But  after  about  1817,  when  the  development  of  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  cotton  belt  began  to  have  effect  in  reducing 
the  price  of  cotton  and  diminishing  profits  in  the  older 
fields,  the  Carolina  planters  began  to  cry  out  for  cheaper 
access  to  market.  Hence  the  resort  to  txunpikes;  but  the 
turnpikes  were  a  demonstrated  failure  almost  before  they 
were  built.  The  westward  progress  of  the  centre  of  cot- 
ton production  continued  remorselessly,  and  Charleston^ 
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with  grief,  perceived  that  Savannah,  Mobile,  and  New 
Orleans  were  waxing  prosperous  at  her  own  expense. 
Then  came  the  authentic  news  of  the  successful  operation 
of  railroads  in  England.  At  once  the  city,  the  State,  and 
the  people  combined  their  resources,  and  built  their  rail- 
road from  Charleston  to  Augusta.  The  purpose  was  partly 
to  accommodate  the  planters  in  the  interior  of  the  State, 
but  it  was  principally  to  divert  the  trade  of  Augusta  from 
Savannah  to  Charleston,  thus  depriving  Savannah  of  the 
natural  advantage  which  its  river  had  afforded.  Towns 
and  citizens  in  middle  Georgia  soon  after  combined  in  the 
Georgia  Railroad  Company  to  build  a  railway  west  from 
Augusta,  which  was  expected  to  serve  as  an  extension  of 
the  South  Carolina  Railroad. 

Savannah  now  became  alarmed.  Enlisting  the  aid  of 
the  town  of  Ma^on  and  of  many  private  citizens,  and  se- 
curing the  indirect  aid  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  a  group  of 
Savannah  promoters,  with  the  backing  of  the  city  corpora- 
tion, instituted  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad  Company, 
and  built  the  road  to  Macon.  A  continuation  of  that 
road  to  the  northward  of  Macon  was  undertaken  by  other 
<sompanies;  and  the  State  government  determined  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  both  the  Georgia  and  the  Central  of 
Georgia  lines  by  building  a  State-owned  road  to  Chatta- 
nooga, expecting  connections  to  be  provided  in  Tennessee 
by  other  parties.  The  building  and  operation  of  these 
lines  in  Georgia,  with  others  supplementing  them,  resulted 
in  diminishing  the  cotton  receipts  and  the  conm[ierce  of 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  and  spurred  those  cities  to  rail- 
road enterprise. 

All  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  lower  South,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral inferior  ones,  were  thus  reaching  out  with  railroads 
for  the  trade  of  the  cotton  belt.  And,  with  stiU  greater 
ambition,  they  began  to  strive  further  for  the  trade  of 
the  great  North-west.    Baltimore,  Richmond,  and  Norfolk, 
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each  with  its  special  road,  as  well  as  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  were  also  ere  this  in  the  race  for  the  West; 
and  eventually  all  of  them  reached  it,  but  with  differing 
results.  Charleston  especially  was  disappointed  in  her 
hopes  of  Western  traflSc,  for  her  great  scheme  in  the  later 
thirties  for  a  direct  road  to  Cincinnati  fell  through,  and  as 
regards  Western  trade  the  South  Carolina  railroad  proved 
to  be  merely  an  annex  to  the  Georgia  system.  In  fact,, 
all  of  the  ports  of  the  lower  South  had  built  their  hopes 
of  North-western  traffic  much  too  high;  for  when  the  lines 
were  completed,  and  freight  began  to  flow  southward, 
most  of  the  Western  commodities  of  course  found  their 
market  in  the  cotton  belt,  and  never  reached  the  Southern 
seaboard.  Atlanta  arose,  and  throve  upon  the  adversity 
of  the  ports. 

Contemporaneous  with  this  building  of  railroads  per- 
pendicular to  the  coast,  another  system  parallel  to  the 
coast  was  gradually  extending  its  length  from  Washington 
through  Richmond,  Raleigh,  Augusta,  Montgomery,  and 
Mobile  to  New  Orleans,  and  also  a  system  connecting  the 
Shenandoah-Tennessee  valley  with  the  North-east,  the 
Virginia  coast,  the  South,  and  the  South-west.  In  addi- 
tion, a  moderate  number  of  branch  lines  were  being  built 
from  the  main  stems,  and  a  few  short  roads  were  in  prog- 
ress in  the  West  to  supplement  the  rivers. 

Not  every  project  was  destined  to  succeed,  not  every 
demand  was  proved  to  be  efficient.  The  panic  of  1837, 
and  the  long  and  severe  depression  from  1839  to  1845,  killed 
many  a  flimsy  railroad  company  as  well  as  many  a  bubble 
bank.  After  that  trying-out  period  the  projects  were 
brought  to  a  more  common-sense  basis,  and  the  less  urgent 
and  less  efficient  demands  were  relegated  to  the  distant 
future. 

After  the  main  lines  had  been  built,  in  large  degree  in- 
dependently of  one  another,  the  process  began  of  building 
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connecting  links,  providing  tranisfer  facilities,  and  inte- 
grating the  system  of  roads.  And  by  1860  every  province 
of  the  South  east  of  the  Mississippi  had  been  put  in  rail- 
way communication  with  every  other  province  and  with 
the  outside  world. 

By  the  end  of  the  arderbeUum  period  the  South  had 
come  to  be  equipped  with  at  least  the  skeleton  of  a  well- 
planned  railway  system,  reaching  throughout  nearly  all  of 
its  extent  and  answering  all  the  principal  needs  of  trans- 
portation. And  yet,  in  the  larger  aspect,  that  system  was 
a  source  of  weakness  and  a  failure.  Transportation  is  not 
an  end  in  itself,  but,  when  rightly  used,  is  a  means  to 
the  end  of  increasing  wealth,  developing  resources,  and 
strengthening  society.  And  in  the  South  these  greater 
purposes  were  not  accomplished.  The  building  of  rail- 
roads led  to  little  else  but  the  extension  and  the  intensi- 
fying of  the  plantation  system  and  the  increase  of  the 
staple  output.  SpeciaUzation  and  conmierce  were  ex- 
tended, when  just  the  opposite  development  towards  di- 
versification of  products  and  economic  self-sufficiency  was 
the  real  need.  In  their  actual  effects  the  Southern  rail- 
roads increased  the  competition  in  staple  production, 
diminished  the  prices  of  the  exports,  and  thus  inured  to 
a  certain  extent  to  the  injury  of  the  Southern  producers, 
though  to  the  benefit  of  the  outside  world. 

Ulrich  B.  Philups. 
UNrncRsnT  op  Wisconsin. 
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THE  FRENCH  CORN  LAWS  DURING  THE  PERIOD 
OF  LOCAL  CONTROL,  1515-1660.^ 

The  early  history  of  the  French  Com  Laws  has  evoked 
not  a  little  discuflsion  since  the  Physiocrats  attributed  to 
Sully  the  ''invention"  of  the  free-trade  policy,  but  the 
discussion  has  not  resulted  in  any  careful  study  of  this 
early  period.  The  work  of  our  chief  authority,  Dr.  A. 
Araskhaniantz,  is  superficial.*  He  has  done  little  more 
than  read  the  royal  edicts,  and  even  these  are  negligently 
treated,  for  he  has  omitted  passages  which  would  have  se- 
riously modified  his  view  of  the  com  policy.'  He  has,  for 
example,  failed  to  mention  important  provisions  in  the  edicts 
of  1535  (February  20)  and  June  20, 1539.^  He  has,  further- 
more, neglected  completely  the  work  of  the  local  officials, 
who  were  really  in  control  of  the  com  trade,  despite  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  crown  to  secure  the  power  it  had  long 
claimed.  We  must,  therefore,  devote  our  attention  first 
to  the  local  policy. 

The  opportunism,  the  adaptation  to  the  immediate 
conditions,  which  characterizes  the  policy  of  the  local  offi- 
cials, makes  generalization  difficult;  and  the  difficulty  is 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  regulation  of  the  com  trade 
was  controlled  by  many  groups  of  officials,  possessing  co- 
ordinate jurisdiction,  and  scattered  over  a  large  territory 
without  any  hierarchical  organization  to  give  their  action 
unity  of  purpose.  Under  these  circumstances  the  first 
step  in  the  examination  of  the  com  policy  of  the  sixteenth 
century  must  be  a  consideration  of  the  local  officials  and 
their  relation  to  each  other  in  this  branch  of  the  adminis- 

iThe  prasent  paper  gi-res  the  lesulte,  in  eome  raepeeta  po«ibIy  proviaiooal, 
of  a  study  of  the  Frcoioh  Com  Laws  whioh  will  ultimately  oover  the  period  from 
1616  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revoltttion. 

*Di€franMS9idM  Getr&idehandelapoliHk,  Leipiig,  1882. 

sop.  cU.,  pp.  78, 74.  C/.  text  of  edlot  of  1601  in  Delamaie.  TraiU  d$  la  PoUe^ 
U.  p.  032. 

4Delamai«,  op,  eil.,  ii.  pp.  918,  022.    Cf,  AraakhanianU,  op,  cO.,  p.  67. 
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tration.  We  may  then  consider  the  problem  with  which 
they  had  to  deal  and  the  means  they  adopted  for  its  solu- 
tion. 

The  Local  Officials. 

In  general;  there  were  three  sets  of  officials  who  might 
take  action  in  economic  matters  within  local  areas.  One 
set  of  officials  had  about  as  much  right  to  act  as  any  other 
set,  and  their  relations  were  consequently  very  complicated. 
They  fall  roughly  into  three  groups, — those  of  the  munici- 
palities, of  the  baillages,  or  s^ngchauss^,  and  of  the  prov- 
inces. 

In  the  case  of  the  baillage  and  the  s6n6chausste  the  dif- 
ference in  name  is  of  no  importance  in  the  period  which 
we  are  considering,  merely  indicating  the  early  history  of 
that  particular  area.^  With  four  exceptions  (Anjou,  Maine, 
Boulonais,  and  Ponthieu)  s6n6chauss^  are  found  only 
south  of  the  Loire,  baillages  are  most  common  in  the  north, 
but  there  were  several  in  the  south.'  The  baillage  or  s6n6- 
chauss^  was  not  a  solid  block  of  territory,  but  a  group 
of  villages  and  towns  connected  in  administration  with  some 
central  town.  Continuity  of  territory  was  broken  up  by  the 
possessions  of  feudatories;  and,  although  there  was  generally 
an  endeavor  to  place  all  royal  jurisdictions  within  a  certain 
area  under  the  same  bailli,  it  was  by  no  means  essential. 

The  most  important  administrative  areas  within  our 
period  are  the  baillages  or  s6n6chauss^  and  the  provinces. 
The  towns,  which  were  so  conspicuous  from  the  twelfth 

1  Tlw  baiUaget  were  distriota  in  whioh  the  administrative  oorpe  was  established 
by  the  king;  the  sAi^hauss^ee,  districts  in  which  the  administrative  sjrstem  was 
originally  established  by  some  feudal  magnate  who  administered  his  estate  through 
a  s<Sn4chal,  as  did  the  kings  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  The  royal  a6n4- 
ehal^  however,  had  become  a  national  officer  by  the  growth  of  the  royal  domain 
and  of  the  royal  power.  This  extension  of  royal  influence  made  it  necessary  to 
ereate  the  bailli  to  take  charge  of  the  royal  domain.  But  on  feudal  estates  the 
sdn^hal  remained  what  he  had  been  from  the  beginning,  the  supervisor  of  local 
administration.  When  the  additions  were  made  to  the  royal  domain  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  and  later,  the  feudal  sfo^chaux  retained  their  old  title,  though  their 
functions  were  not  different  from  those  of  the  bailli.  Molinier,  in  HitMt€  OhUraU 
d%  LamnMdoe,  vii.  p.  490;  Viollet.  Huloire  dst  IiuHMianB,  iU.  pp.  258. 260. 

>See  map  No.  1  in  Dupont-Ferrier,  Offeiera  Royaux  dst  BaiUao^  etSinMaut^ 
aiM, 
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to  the  fourteenth  centuries^  remained  of  importance  only 
in  the  few  cases  where  they  were  able  to  resist  royal  aggres- 
sion. Some  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  baillages 
and  the  provinces  with  the  increased  importance  of  conciliar 
bodies  and  the  addition  of  subordinate  officials.  But  this 
change  did  not  greatly  affect  the  com  trade.  The  activity 
of  the  old  officials  remained  for  the  most  part  the  dominat- 
ing factor.  The  question  as  to  the  authority  responsible 
for  the  regulation  of  the  com  trade  was  determined  mainly 
by  the  administrative  history  of  the  locality.  In  some  mu- 
nicipalities it  was  the  town  officials  in  whom  this  power 
was  vested;  in  the  baillages  or  s6n6chauss^  the  bailli  or  the 
s^n^chal,  or  their  lieutenants^  or,  occasionally,  the  ''Conseil 
du  Baillage"  or  ''S^n^chauss^e/'  or,  in  some  places,  the 
"Etats  de  la  S^nfichaussde";  in  the  province  the  govemor 
or  his  Ueutenant,  or  the  Parlement. 

In  and  around  Paris  the  control  of  the  com  trade,  exer- 
cised by  the  chief  municipal  officer,  the  Provost  of  Mer- 
chants, for  a  time  in  question,^  was  in  1528  definitely  con- 
firmed by  the  king.  The  Registres  du  Bureau*  mention 
the  occasional  intervention  of  the  Parlement,  either  supple- 
menting or  directing  his  action.'  But  he  continued  to 
be  the  most  active  and  influential  official.^ 

^Reg.  du  Bureau,  i.  pp.  148.  160,  272,  and  DeUunare,  TraOS  de  la  PoUee,  11. 
pp.  918,  1002.  The  whole  story  is  told  in  the  record  of  June  26, 1528.  Reg^  du 
Bureau,  ii.  p.  28. 

iReffietree  dee  DOSb^atAone  du  Bureau  de  la  ViUe  de  Pane,  8  vols.  (1499-1686), 
Paris,  1883-96.  This  is  the  most  important  oollection  of  local  material  for  this 
•abject,  oontaininc  the  records  of  the  Echevinage,  and  throwing  light  on  the  condi- 
tions throughout  the  upper  basin  of  the  Seine,  whence  came  the  com  supply  of  Paris. 

'January  16,  1632,  Parlement  summons  the  Provost  of  Merchants,  and  de- 
mands an  explanation  of  his  refusal  to  grant  an  export  permit  to  the  Sisters  of 
Poissy,  who  desire  to  carry  com  from  their  farms  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
abbey.  The  Provost  of  Merchants  issues  the  permit  ordered  by  the  Parlement. 
Reg.  du  Bureau,  ii.  p.  140.  Examples  of  the  direct  action  of  the  Parlement  are 
not  rare.  An  arr6t  of  August  23,  1565,  gives  all  persons  permission  to  buy  com 
in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  vicinity  and  even  in  ChAIons,  ChAtean-ThieR7» 
Meaux;  but  their  com  must  be  sold  in  the  market  at  Paris.  DeUunare,  iL  p.  1007. 
An  arr6t  of  December  22,  1565,  orders  a  domiciliary  visitation  in  Paris  to  take 
•took  of  all  com  within  the  city.  Ihid. ,  ii.  p.  1008.  There  were  also  several  arrets  in 
1666.    Reg.  du  Bureau,  v.  p.  564,  note. 

4It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  all  the  casss,  as  the  fact  is  attested  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  king,— May  16, 1668.  letter  of  the  king  to  the  Provost  of  Merchants,  ask- 
ing him  to  see  that  no  obstacle  is  put  in  the  way  of  the  export  of  oom  to  Normandy 
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In  Champagne  and  Picardy  all  the  officials  take  part  in 
the  regulation  of  the  com  trade,  but  here  the  balance  of 
power  falls  to  the  governors.^  The  evidence  of  the  work 
of  the  baillis  of  the  region  is  very  scanty.  There  is  only 
one  clear  reference  to  such  action/  though  appeals  of  one 
kind  or  another  are  made  from  time  to  time.  But,  since  our 
evidence  is  drawn  solely  from  the  Parisian  records,  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  generaUze  as  to  the  inactivity  of  the  baillis. 

In  Languedoc  the  details  of  the  situation  are  different, 
but  the  general  facts  are  the  same.  There  were  several 
official  circles,  ahnost  completely  independent  of  each  other, 
all  possessing  practically  complete  legal  powers;  but  in 
practice  authority  was  exercised  mainly  by  the  ''Etats 
G^n^raux"  of  the  province  and  the  "Etats  des  S4n6chaus- 
sties.''  The  Etats  Gtintiraux  included  not  only  the  offi- 
cials of  the  province,  but  also  the  great  feudal  lords  and 
members  of  the  third  estate.  Technically,  they  should  have 
had  merely  consultative  power,  but  in  regard  to  the  com 
trade  they  seem  to  have  been  accustomed  to  act  regularly 
upon  their  own  initiative  and  without  reference  to  other 
sources  of  authority.  Louis  XII.  issued  an  edict,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1501,  in  which  he  ordered  the  ''Etats  Gtintiraux" 
to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Etats  des  Stintichaussties  before 
prohibiting  or  permitting  the  export  of  com."    Despite 

from  the  itoras  ooUeoted  at  Paris  for  the  royal  army,  (Reg,  du  Burmu,  v.  pp. 
221-223),  and  by  the  reoocnition  of  the  Parlement, — October  6. 1565,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Parlement,  the  Provost  recites  what  he  has  done  to  secure  the  city  against 
famine,  his  work  is  recommended,  and  he  is  urged  to  continue.  Reg.  du  Bureau^  v. 
pp.  280.  231. 

1  Texts  of  the  prohibition  of  com  export  from  the  province  by  the  governor 
of  Champagne  in  August,  1529,  (Aev*  du  Bureau^  ii.  p.  59),  by  the  governor  of  Picardy, 
August  31, 1530  (/6uf.  ii,  p.  75);  references  to  similar  prohibitions  in  1531  and  1556 
(Ibid,,  ii.  p.  188,  iv.  p.  457).  In  1573  an  ^;>peal  is  made  to  the  governor  of  Picardy 
urging  him  to  secure  freedom  of  export  which  is  being  hindered  by  the  people. 
Delamare,  ii.  p.  1009.  In  1587  the  king  is  asked  to  send  letters  to  the  governor  of 
Champagne  ordering  him  to  permit  exportation.    Ibid.,  ii.  p.  1011. 

>DeIaxnare,  ii.  p.  918. 

<  Vaiasete,  Hitt.  OSn.  ds  Lanffu^doe,  xL  p.  168,  note.  See  also  a  rather  ambigu- 
ous <iuittanoe  of  the  s<n^hal  of  Carcassonne  (August  15,  1499),  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  30  liv.  6  sous  6  den.  "pour  nous  aucunement  rteompenser  du  temps 
et  frays  p*  nous  mis  an  moys  d'aoust  derrenier  pass^,  pour  avoir  assemble  les 
estats  de  ladiote  s<n<ehaac<e  k  cause  de  la  prohibition  et  traiote  des  bles  que  k 
cause  de  oe  a  est4  serrte,  et  ladicte  prohibition  a  est4  faiete."    Ibid,,  xii.  p.  811. 
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this  regulation  subordinating  the  competence  of  the  Etats 
G6n£raux,  we  nevertheless  find  later  instances  of  their 
independent  action/  But  at  times  the  estates  contented 
themselves  with  asking  the  king  to  prohibit  the  export 
of  com.*  In  December,  1523,  the  s6n6chal  of  Carcassonne 
issued  a  prohibition  of  the  export  of  com/  but  this  is  the 
only  case  I  have  seen  of  action  by  s6n6chaux.  The  lieu- 
tenant governor,  Glermont-Loddve,  was  also  engaged  in 
regulating  the  com  trade.  On  November  22,  1527,  he  pre- 
vented export  temporarily.  Meanwhile  he  had  an  elabo- 
rate inquiry  made  into  the  supply  of  com,  sending  the  re- 
sult to  the  king,  that  he  might  take  the  proper  action.^  A 
letter  of  his  to  the  governor  of  Ijanguedoc  (Montmo- 
renci),  written  a  month  later,  indicates  that  he  had  much 
to  do  with  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitions;  and  we 
find  him  issuing  special  permits  to  export  com.*  Lastly, 
the  Parlement  of  Toulouse  might  interfere.  In  1543-44. 
during  a  famine  in  the  s^n^chauss^  of  Toulouse,  Car- 
cassonne, Armagnac,  and  Quercy,  the  Parlement  author- 
ized special  taxes,  fixed  the  price  of  com,  and  prohibited 
export.    But  its  action  was  resented  by  the  estates  of 

1  In  1608  estates  held  at  Narbonne  in  January  refused  to  permit  the  export 
of  a  consignment  of  com  for  the  Queen  of  Arscon.  HiH,  Oin,  d%  Lanousdoe,  zi. 
p."  186.  In  1628  Clermont-Lod^ve,  the  energetio  lieutenant  governor,  writes  to 
the  king  (Haroh  29)  that  he  has  received  the  letter  ordering  him  to  permit  the  ex- 
port of  com  by  the  agents  of  the  Qraad  liaster  of  Rhodes  and  by  the  Commander 
of  TrinquetaaUe.  He  reports  that  he  induced  the  estates  lately  held  at  Montpellier 
to  permit  the  export  of  1,200  setiers  for  the  Grand  Master,  though  no  further  ex- 
ports would  be  permitted  except  upon  an  order  from  the  king  or  the  goyemor. 
Ibid,,  xiL  p.  461.  In  the  fall  of  that  srear  the  estates  renew  in  more  vigorous 
form  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  com.  They  also  recommend  that  the  wAaui- 
chauates  aid  each  other  with  oom  according  to  their  ability.    Ibid.,  xii.  p.  402. 

SMay  11,  1627.    Ibid.,  xii.  p.  418. 

•  December  29, 1623  .  .  .  "fait  inhibition  et  defFense  aux  gens  das  <tats  dudut 
pays  iUec  presens  qu'ils  n'ayent  h  vendre  ne  h  tranaporter  hors  de  la  ville  de  Nar^ 
bonne  les  vivres  qji'ils  ont  appourt^  ou  fait  appourter  an  dit  Narbonne  pour  la 
deffense  dudit  pays,  jusques  h  ce  que  par  luy  ou  aultres  ayant  charge  du  Roy  en 
aoit  autrement  ordonn^."  . . .  Ibid.,  xii.  p.  889.  But  the  situation  was  urgent,  and 
there  would  not  have  been  time  to  call  the  Etats. 

^HiH.  Qtn.  d4  Langutdoc,  xii.  p.  489. 

tf  24  December,  1627.  Ibid.,  xii.  p.  440.  We  have  indirect  evidence  of  a  prohi- 
bition in  his  letter  of  October  4, 1626 :  .  .  .  *'lk  cause  de  .  .  .  resterillt^  et  chert4 
qn'est  ceste  ann4e  en  ce  pais,  Ik  la  requeste  das  sindica  et  autres  gens  d'icelluy ,  k 
mon  letour  de  la  court  je  manday  laize  defense  de  n'en  (».#.,  bl4s)  estre  aueunement 
tir4."    /&uf.,  xii.  p.  406. 
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Languedoc.^    Generally;  however;  the  regulations  of  the 
Parlement  were  purely  local;  confined  to  Toulouse  itself.* 

I  have  little  material  from  other  sections  of  the  country,^ 
but  the  principal  features  of  the  administrative  system  in 
respect  to  the  com  trade  are  sufficiently  clear.  There  are 
two  points  to  be  borne  in  mind:  the  officials  in  all  cases 
had  a  wide  sphere  of  competence;  furthermore;  the  division 
of  jurisdiction  between  the  various  groups  of  officials  was 
not  based  upon  any  legislative  provisions,  but  solely  upon 
the  historical  development  in  each  section. 


The  Economic  Area. 

The  supremacy  of  the  local  officials  in  the  administrative 
system  would  have  been  at  once  an  incongruity  and  an 
evil;  had  it  not  signified  that  the  local  area  was  really  the 
constitutional  and  economic  unit.  In  a  certain  crude  sense 
there  was  a  French  nation,  but  it  was  an  idea  rather  than 
an  actuality.  The  executive  that  came  in  contact  with 
the  people  in  every-day  life  was  not  the  central  government; 
acting  through  its  agentS;^  but  the  semi-independent  offi- 
cial The  significance  of  the  locality  as  an  administrative 
unit  we  have  already  seen  in  our  consideration  of  the  local 
officials.  We  must  now  consider  briefly  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  local  area. 

The  economic  unity  of  an  area;  whatever  its  size,  is 
denoted  primarily  by  the  presence  of  free  competition  be- 
tween its  partS;  so  that  there  is  one  price  for  the  more  im- 

iDuMdat,  iritf.<fMPflrI.<l«7imtouM,  1.  p.  200.  See,  also,  iTiiC  Gin.  <!•  Lon- 
ffiMdoe,  xir.  pp.  30,  81. 

ST&Mf.,  zii.  p.  979;  DuMdat,  op.  eiL,  L  pp.  99,  167. 

<Seattered  raferenoee  from  Rouen;  Dupont-Ferrier,  Off .  Aoyoiw,  900;  Beg.  du 
Burma,  y.  pp.  620, 621;  DelAmare,  ii.  p.  1016. 

^This  was  doe  in  pert  to  the  ignonnoe  of  the  royal  ordinanoee,  whioh  Dnpont- 
Vunin  mentions:  **  Tlie  ordinanoee  were  comparatively  unknown,  not  only  to  the 
people,  but  even  to  the  officers  of  the  baillace.  Collections  of  ordinanoee  wero 
rare.  The  Pariements  themselvee  did  not  possess  a  complete  set,  much  less  the 
eonrts  of  the  baillage  or  provosts"  (p.  273).  But  the  authority  of  the  bailli  was 
•offioiently  extensive  to  enable  him  to  do  without  the  royal  ordinanoee,  as  the 
Pariement  of  Paris  said  in  1499  **n'y  a  si  petit  juge  royal  qui  ne  puisse  faire  or- 
»  en  aa  provinee,  pro  bono  rei  puUios"  (cited  in  Dupont-Ferrier,  p.  274).. 
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portant  articles  of  consumption.^  Now,  as  the  character- 
istic of  this  area  is  the  prevalence  of  a  single  price  within 
the  district,  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  area  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  may  be  gained  from  the 
local  prices.  Statistics  are  naturally  scanty  and  the  accuracy 
of  what  we  have  is  problematical.  Their  value  is  further 
impaired  by  the  numerous  standards  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, by  the  deliberate  depreciations  of  the  coinage,  and  by 
the  change  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  But,  though 
they  give  no  basis  for  exact  conclusions,  they  may  be  used 
with  caution  as  illustrative  material. 

The  most  convenient  local  statistics  for  this  period  are 
the  corn  prices  given  by  D'Avenel.  There  are  considerable 
gaps  in  these  figures,  and  the  method  of  compiling  aver- 
ages is  not  beyond  criticism.  Furthermore,  the  averages  are 
for  provinces,  though  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  economic 
area  was  really  coextensive  with  the  province.  But  for  our 
immediate  purposes  the  statistics  are  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  wide  differences  of  price  prevaiKng  in  the  various 
sections, — differences  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  the  cost  of  transportation,  as  the  provinces  were 
not  suppfied  from  some  central  market,  but  were  for  the 
most  part  self-euflHicing.' 

1 A  oonaideration  of  prices  and  conditions  in  aU  branches  of  trade  would  doubt- 
less reveal  much  diversity  in  the  extent  of  the  economic  area,  as  thus  defined,  for 
different  commodities  or  groups  of  commodities.  Tlie  whole  question  is  one  of 
much  complexity  and  difficulty,  and  any  statements  must  be  at  best  but  tentative, 
even  when  confined,  as  here,  to  the  com  trade  alone. 

S  D'Avenel,  Hitt.  Boon.  dt»  DenrSea,  SalavrM,  etc.,  ii.  pp.  896, 897.    The  figures 
give  the  price  of  *'bU"  in  modem  francs  per  hectolitre. 
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Was  there  enough  trade  between  any  two  sections  to 
produce  an  equalization  of  price?  There  was  undoubtedly 
an  active  com  trade  between  Paris  and  the  provinces  of 
Picardy  and  Champagne.  Despite  an  unfortunate  lack  of 
figures,  the  statistics  for  this  region  appear  to  indicate  that 
differences  in  price  were  less  considerable  in  this  group  of 
provinces  than  in  any  other.  Yet,  even  here,  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  say  that  these  provinces  formed  a  single  trade 
area.  Elsewhere  the  comparison  is  more  striking.  There  is 
apparently  no  connection  between  prices  in  Normandy  and 
in  the  Isle  de  France,  though  the  two  provinces  are  con- 
nected by  the  Seine.  Brittany  and  Poitou  have  no  connec- 
tion with  either  Normandy  or  Isle  de  France.  The  price 
level  in  Orl^annais  is  entirely  different  from  any  of  the 
price  levels  found  on  the  Seine.  The  same  wide  divergences 
are  to  be  found  in  the  south  and  the  east,  as  may  be  seen 
by  a  comparison  of  prices  in  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dau- 
phiny.  The  provincial  prices  of  oats,  rye,  and  barley 
bear  out  the  same  conclusions.^ 

These  general  statistics  suggest  the  narrow  boundaries 
of  the  economic  imit,  but  they  give  us  no  clear  indication 
of  the  actual  extent  of  this  elusive  area.  Some  statements 
might  tempt  us  to  conclude  that  the  area  was  in  reality 
co-extensive  with  the  provinces.  Thus  Clermont-Lodeve 
writes  to  Montmorenci,  the  governor  of  Languedoc,  that 
com  is  one-third  cheaper  in  Provence  than  in  Languedoc* 
An  even  more  interesting  indication  is  the  attempt  to  fix 
prices  for  a  province.  An  unsuccessful  undertaking  of  this 
kind  was  that  of  1521-22  in  Normandy.'  Reasons  for 
regarding  the  province  as  the  economic  area  might  also 

iD'Avenal,  Hiit.  Boon.,  ii.  pp.  906-011. 

iQotober,  1526.    Hiat,  Qin.  de  Languedoc,  zii.  p.  405. 

>The  Parlement  set  the  price  at  fifty  aoue  per  muid  of  grain,  but  the  peasanta 
eeaoed  to  brine  com  into  Rouen,  and  the  proclamation  was  evaded  by  offering  a 
gratuity  in  addition  to  the  fifty  soub.  Deux  Chroniquee  de  Rouen,  pp.  124, 126. 
The  action  is  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously,  as  the  local  authorities  acted  often 
more  effectively  than  the  provincial.  Bee,  for  instance  in  this  ease,  the  elaborate 
proclamation  of  prices  of  the  Etats  of  the  baillage  of  Rouen.  Arehivee  Sommairee 
de  Rouen,  pp  124,  125.  Prices  were  also  frequently  regulated  by  the  municipal 
authorities.    Ibid.,  pp.  96,  173, 174;  Deux  Chroniquee,  p.  133. 
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be  found  in  the  provincial  prohibitions^  and  the  constant 
reference  to  the  various  provinces  in  discussions  of  com 
scarcities  at  Paris  and  in  Rouen.'  But  statements  made  at 
times  of  more  or  less  general  failure  of  harvests  do  not  defi- 
nitely fix  the  normal  size  of  the  economic  area.  The  market 
town  was  the  actual  centre  of  competition,  and  the  area 
usually  dependent  on  the  market  town  might  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  true  economic  area.  The  markets  of  Paris, 
including  the  outlying,  subsidiary  markets,'  were  certainly 
the  largest  economic  area  in  France;  and,  though  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  speak  with  certainty,  I  think  this  area  would  be 
included  by  a  circle  drawn  around  Paris  as  centre  with 
a  radius  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues.*  The  river  trade 
from  more  distant  sections  falls  in  a  diiSerent  category,  for 
the  two  sources  of  supply  are  clearly  distinguished  in  the 
contemporary  material,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  Parisian 
trade,  but  in  other  sections.  The  nature  of  this  external 
trade  is  indicated  by  the  contemporary  surprise  that  mu- 
nicipal interference  is  not  necessary  to  secure  the  supplies 
of  Paris.'  In  Rouen,  and  doubtless  elsewhere,  the  munici- 
pal authorities  were  obliged  to  act  whenever  supplies  were 
needed  from  outside  the  market  area.  In  short,  the  need 
for  this  trade  had  become  sufficiently  regular  at  Paris  to 
lead  to  the  organized  effort  of  the  ^'Marchands  Forains,'' 
though  in  other  places  this  trade,  which  we  may  term  inter- 
national in  its  nature,  not  being  regularly  necessary,  was 
less  efficiently  organized,  and  consequently  needed  a  larger 
measure  of  control. 

1  See  above,  p.  466. 

'Delamare,  ii.  pp.  1016-1030;  Reg.  du  Bureau,  ▼.  pp.  617,  if. 

*  For  a  list  of  the  mibeidiary  markets,  see  Delamare,  ii.  pp.  716  and  1013. 

4  The  league  was  equivalent  to  two  or  three  miles. 

0"£st  It  noter  que  Paris  s'entretient  sans  auoune  provision  (».a.,  of  the  authori- 
ties), ains  simplement  pax  le  minist^re  des  marchands,  ou  plutot  regrattiers,  qui 
▼ont  acheter  quantity  de  marehandises  et  denr^s,  qu'ils  viennent  debiter,  pour 
du  priz  du  debit  en  aller  aoheter  d'autres.  .  .  .  Et  neantmoins,  en  cas  de  n^oessit^ 
on  pourrait,  en  quinse  jours  ou  trois  seraaines,  faire  venlr  le  plupart  des  voires  ci- 
dessus  des  environs,  vingi  h  trmUe  litueB  k  le  ronde,  y  employant  par  ordre  publie 
tous  les  chevauz  et  hamais,  .  .  particuli^rement  en  oe  qui  oonoeme  les  bl4s,  dee- 
quels  on  pourrait  fairs  grande  provision  en  peu  de  jours,  en  envoyant,  par  oom- 
mandement  du  Roi,  des  tehevins  amont  et  aval  la  rivifere  .  .  .  ainai  qu'il  fut  fait 
es  ann^es  1630  et  1668."  Mtmoire  des  ComrniuaiTMauChSOtiUtde  Parit,  1687. 
MiKtoireB  det  IrUendanU  mtr  1st  GhUrdliUM,  Paris,  p.  660. 
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The  relative  importance  of  the  domeRtic  and  foreign  com 
trade  at  Paris — ^if  we  may  use  these  terms —  is  quite  accu- 
rately stated  in  a  part  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
of  1637,  just  cited.  They  say  that  1,600  muids  of  com 
were  needed  each  week/  and  they  also  tell  lis  just  where 
this  quantity  came  from.  ''About  450  muids  of  com 
arrive  each  week,  by  river,  from  divers  parts  of  Kcardy, 
Brie,  and  Champagne,  and  at  the  public  markets,  by  land 
route,  from  parts  called  France,  Mulcian,  Beauce,  and 
Vexin  in  Normandy.  .  .  .  Another  part  of  the  1,600  muids 
arrives  at  the  markets,  and  is  brought  there  as  bread  by 
the  bakers  of  Gonesse,  Pontoise,  St.  Denis,  Poissy,  Argen- 
teuil,  Corbeil,  Charenton,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity 
of  Paris.  This  part  amounts  to  about  800  muids  of  com, 
which  the  said  bakers  buy  at  markets  within  eight  or  ten 
leagues  of  Paris,  as,  for  instance,  at  Dammarten,  Senlis, 
Pontoise,  Montlhery,  Chateaufort,  Chevereuse,  and  other 
places.  The  rest  of  the  1,600  muids,  amoimting  to  350 
muids,  is  consumed  by  the  religious  houses  and  conmxunities 
of  the  said  town,  who  obtain  the  com  from  their  farms,  or 
make  their  purchases  outside  the  markets  of  Paris."  * 

The  report  of  this  conmiission  is  substantially  in  har- 
mony with  the  evidence  of  the  Registrea  du  Bureau,  which 
also  shows  a  considerable  movement  of  com  from  the  central 
market  at  Paris  to  the  towns  in  the  vicinity.*  Evidently, 
one  price  was  beginning  to  prevail,  and  com  was  evenly 
distributed,  throughout  the  thirty-league  circle.  But  the  un- 
willingness at  first  of  the  Parisian  officials  to  recognize  this 
movement  suggests  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  a  recent  development.  There  is  an  added 
reason  for  thinking  this  to  be  the  case,  since  the  external 
trade,  which  the  report  of  1637  declares  independent  of 
municipal  encouragement,  was  during  the  sixteenth  centxuy 

lTh«  mnid  was  aquivalant  to  51.2  bushela.  An  dabonte  Moount  of  the  old 
irsichts  and  meaBuras  may  be  found  in  Delamare,  iL  p.  744.  For  the  modem  oon- 
Tenion  I  have  followed  D'Avenelt  HiaL  Scon.,  ii.  pp.  485.  if. 

*  Mhnoirea  d»  IntendanU  mtr  2m  G4nSraUiS9,  Paria,  p.  657. 

•R€0.  du  Burmu,  i.  p.  02  (Auciut  0, 1504);  i.  p.  148  (Febmanr 28, 1506);  i.p. 
150  (Maroh  28,  1508);  Si.  p.  54  (April  8,  1520);  v.  p.  284  (June  25,  1568). 
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not  always  sufficiently  well  organized  by  the  merchants  to 
stand  alone.  In  the  dearth  of  1546  the  municipal  authorities 
were  about  to  intervene,  when  the  bakers  agreed  to  take 
all  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the  city,  if  they  were 
given  the  letters  patent  they  desired.  Their  proposition 
was  accepted,  and  Pans  was  furnished  with  com  till  the 
next  harvest.^  This  incident  probably  means  that  the 
fears  of  the  municipal  authorities  were  premature,  and  that 
the  bakers  were  able  to  meet  the  crisis,  for  the  most  part, 
with  "domestic  supplies.'*  Municipal  purchases  were  prob- 
ably made  occasionally,  though  we  have  evidence  of  little 
more  than  the  intention.^  At  times  the  municipal  authori- 
ties endeavored  to  secure  the  complete  utilization  of  the 
domestic  supply,  ordering  (December,  1565)  the  inhabitants 
to  procure  supplies  for  at  least  four  months  and,  if  possi- 
ble, for  five  or  six  months.*  It  is  clear  that  the  main  re- 
liance was  placed  on  the  domestic  supply;  and,  if  energetic 
measures  were  taken,  this  supply  could  at  times  become 
almost  entirely  adequate.  But,  with  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion, the  external  trade  was  gradually  being  organized  to 
cover  the  increasing  deficiency.* 

The  area  dependent  upon  the  central  market  was  nowhere 
so  large  as  at  Paris,  and  the  trade  outside  the  area  did  not 
attain  elsewhere  such  complete  organization.*  At  Rouen 
the  area  was  probably  comprised  within  a  circuit  of  ten 
leagues  from  the  town,  though  the  river  towns  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Rouen  market,  even  when  some- 
what further  from  the  town.*    But  the  supplies  in  the  area 

i  Delamare,  ii.  pp.  1004,  905. 

i/Ni.,  vu.  p.  333;  Delamare,  ii.  pp.  1011, 1020;  Reg.  de  VHOd  de  VxOb,  L  p. 
308;  ii.  p.  421. 

s/Ud.,  ii.  pp.  1008, 1000  (includes  a  case  in  1673).  See  also  Reo-  du  Bureau, 
V.  pp.  145, 108,  546,  note. 

4  Evidence  of  the  activity  of  municipal  authorities  during  tlie  Ftonde,  when 
trade  was  somewhat  disorganised,  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  RegUtm  dt  VBdUi  de  VCU 
pendant  la  Fronde  (1846-47-48),  L  pp.  65,  88,  104,  165,  176.  170,  280. 

APuy  en  Velay  furxiiahes  an  instanoe  of  a  very  small  market  area.  Cf.  if  ^ 
motree  de  Jean  BvreL,  pp.  158, 163, 181.  207, 388,  and  index  under  *'hU."  See  espe- 
cially pp.  29  and  441. 

6Thifl  limit  is  suggested  by  a  passage  in  the  ArtMvee  which  notes  with  sur- 
prise the  presence  of  persons  at  the  market  who  have  come  seven  or  eight  leagues, 
AreMvee  Sommairee,  p.  140. 
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were  not  alwa3r8  adequate,  and  we  find  the  municipal  au- 
thorities not  infrequently  bu3ring  com  at  a  distance  and  sell- 
ing it  below  cost.^  Occasionally,  large  numbers  of  poor 
flocked  in  from  the  surrounding  country.  At  such  times 
the  poor  were  employed  upon  public  works,  and  fed  on 
regular  rations  from  the  municipal  granaries.^ 

The  smallness  of  the  economic  area  here  emphasized 
was  not  due  merely  to  the  absence  of  adequate  means  of 
communication.  It  would,  indeed,  be  more  accurate  to 
say  that  the  limitation  of  the  economic  area  was  the  chief 
impediment  to  improvement  in  facilities  for  communica- 
tion. But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  considerable 
trade  during  this  period  which  seems  to  have  found  highwa3r8 
without  much  difficulty.  Attempts  were  made  to  improve 
the  roads  and  water  routes.  The  posts  and  relays,  estab- 
lished in  the  early  part  of  the  period,  became  increasingly 
important.'  The  wider  trade,  "international"  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  economic  organization  of  the  various  small 
trading  areas,  and  of  slow  but  steady  growth,  called  into 
existence  a  new  class  of  middlemen,  to  which  we  must  now 
turn  our  attention. 

The  Middlemen. 

Mere  retail  corn-dealers  in  the  towns  can  be  traced  back 
to  an  early  period,  but  the  middlemen,  who  begin  to  become 
prominent  in  the  sixteenth  century,  especially  in  the  com 
trade  between  Champagne,  Picardy,  and  Paris,  are  an  en- 
tirely different  class  of  dealers.  They  did  what  we  should 
call  to-day  a  wholesale  business,  and,  furthermore,  they 
represent  modem  tendencies  in  their  attitude  towards  the 
gilds.  Unlike  the  retail  dealers  of  the  towns,  the  middle- 
men of  the  sixteenth  century  avoided  the  restraints  of  gild 
organization.    The  operations  of  some  of  these  middlemen 

^Dwx  Chraniqu«$  d9  Rouen,  pp.  124, 125, 133;  ArcKvoet  SommavrM  de  Rouen, 
pp.  210,  211,  140,  200. 

*Compto$  Rondu9  doe  Edievina  do  Rouen,  1400-1701,  i.  pp.  25,  80,  67.  71,  77, 
85,  108,  111,  122, 138,  146.  156.  150,  170,  102,  208,  221;  u.  pp.  80,  51.  76,  77,  78, 
Arefnieee  Sommairee,  p.  227. 

iTraOi  de  la  Voirie,  pp.  555^50.  507-600. 
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in  times  of  scarcity  were  of  considerable  magnitude.  Im 
1531,  for  instance,  FranQois  Daubray  agreed  to  import- 
from  abroad  and  deliver  in  Paris  1,000  mnids  of  com  at> 
the  price  of  70  sous  toumois  per  setier.^  In  1565  certain 
Parisian  merchants  agreed  to  venture  100,000  francs  to  bring 
com  from  foreign  countries,  taking  on  themselves  all  mari- 
time risks,  on  condition  of  being  given  a  strong  escort  at 
the  expense  of  the  town  from  Havre-de-Gr&ce  to  Paris.** 
The  attitude  of  the  government  towards,  this  class  of 
capitalist  merchants  was  fortunately  not  oppressive.  The- 
first  general  ordinance  on  this  subject  is  that  of  February 
4,  1567,  which  provided  for  the  gratuitoiis  licensing  and 
registration  of  com-dealers.  ''Such  persons  shall  bring 
their  com  to  the  public  market  of  the  town  once  a  month 
at  the  least,  unless  ordered  to  do  so  more  frequently.  They 
shall  have  constantly  a  quantity  of  com  at  their  disposal, 
and  shall  declare  the  places  where  they  purchase  and  col- 
lect com  under  pain  of  confiscation  and  fine."'  This  ordi- 
nance was  re-enacted,  without  change,  by  Henry  III.,. 
November  27, 1577.  The  main  provisions  are  also  embodied 
in  the  ordinance  of  Louis  XIII.,  January,  1629,  which  adds 
the  registration  of  the  location  of  granaries.*  But,  though 
the  middleman  was  thus  tolerated,  he  did  not  escape  criti- 
cism. An  arret  of  the  Parlement  de  Paris  (August  23, 
1565)  attributes  the  high  prices  to  the  operations  of  ''ma- 
licious merchants  and  regraters."^  Bodin  mentions  the 
operations  of  middlemen  as  a  cause  of  high  prices.^  The 
author  of  the  "Discours  sur  TExtrgme  Cherts"  also  alludes 
to  them,^  and  references  of  this  sort  are  by  no  means  un- 
common.'' But,  despite  the  feeling  that  the  middleman  took 

iReo.  du  Bureau,  ii.  p.  182;  r.  p.  619. 

*Ilrid.f  V.  pp.  620, 621.  See  also  Arehiom  8ammair§i  de  Roumt,  1666,  p.  909.. 
For  Bimilar  dealings,  thouch  without  distinot  mention  of  the  amount  of  oom  eaolk 
proposed  to  import,  see  also  above  p.  468,  note  2. 

•Delamare,  U.  p.  710.  «/bwf.,  ii.  p.  1007. 

SFoumier,  Var,  Hiat,  et  Litt.,  vii.  p.  146,  note.         6iMtf..  vii.  pp.  146. 147. 

TDelamare,  ii.  p.  1013.  The  piefaoe  of  an  "Ordonnaaoe  de  Police^'  (Paris)  of 
Oetober  6,  1682,  is  particularly  interesting,  as  it  suggests  a  sort  of  oonspiraey. 
and  as  it  involves  in  the  oharge  the  particular  class  of  the  middlemen  we  are- 
studying,    /bid.,  ii.  p.  668. 
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ran  improper  advantage  of  his  situation,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  desire  to  prohibit  such  trading.  The  middleman 
was  accepted  as  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  controlled  by  regula- 
idons  for  the  public  benefit.  It  was  hoped  that  the  forma- 
tion of  the  granaries,  which  the  middlemen  were  legally 
required  to  keep  filled,  would  do  much  to  prevent  the  sud- 
den shortages,  which  caused  so  much  distress.*  The  regis- 
tration of  the  location  of  the  granary  facilitated  collection 
K>f  the  forced  contributions  at  times  levied  on  merchants. 
The  information  required  as  to  sources  of  supply  made 
the  intervention  of  the  municipal  authorities  more  effica- 
cious in  times  of  scarcity. 

But  recognized  abuses  were  to  be  checked.  Purchase  of 
the  peasant's  standing  crop,  as  well  as  other  forms  of  fore- 
stalling, were  prohibited.*  A  merchant  was  allowed  by  the 
regulations  to  have  a  granary  in  his  own  town,  but  mer- 
chants bringing  com  down  the  river  to  Paris  were  not  ordi- 
narily allowed  to  hold  it  after  arrival  for  a  more  favorable 
market.  Thus  the  edicts  of  1576  and  1577  forbade  the 
middlemen  not  registered  at  Paris  to  store  corn,  except 
with  special  permission,  granted  only  for  the  drying  of  wet 
•aoTTL  or  in  time  of  scarcity.  Under  ordinary  ciircumstances 
the  merchant  must  sell  his  com  at  the  first  or  second  market 
held  after  his  arrival;  and,  once  the  price  declared,  he  may 
not  increase  it.*  It  was  still  a  general  principle  that  it  was 
better  to  have  com  sold  by  the  producer  to  the  consumer,  if  his 
distance  from  the  market  did  not  make  it  impossible.     The 

1  But  this  hope  was  not  always  fulfilled,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a  bit  of  evi- 
•denoe  from  Paris  (1837):  ''Est  k  noter  qu'en  toute  la  Ville  de  Paris  n  n'y  a  an 
plus  que  yingt  personnes  faisant  trafio  et  maiohandise  de  bl^,  lesquelles  n'ont  les 
faeult^  hors  Tun  d'ioeux  de  pouvoir  faire  achat  pour  plus  de  20  ou  28.000  if  de 
hU  k  une  seule  fois;  de  sorte  qu'ils  ne  font  leur  aehats  qu'au  fur  et  k  mesure  qu'ib 
font  le  debit  de  leurs  marohandises.  Et  ainsi  se  pent  dire  qu'en  oas  de  n^oessit^, 
H  ne  se  pourrait  esp^rer  desdits  marohands  auouns  seoours,  n'ayant  aueuns  maca- 
sins  de  reserve;  et  de  fait  k  present  ils  n'ont  fait  aehat  tons  ensemble  que  de  la 
quantity  de  3,200  muids  de  YAA."  MimoitM  det  IrUendanU  mtr  let  GinSralUSa, 
Paris,  p.  675.  Such  aeoumulations  must  be  oarefully  distincnished  from  the  at- 
tempts to  make  comers,  which  were  always  prohibited;  but  it  must  be  adnutted 
that  any  aeeumulations  were  jealously  watched,  despite  such  complaints  as  this. 

'Prohibitions  against  the  purchase  of  standing  com,  in  any  way,  were  issued 
in  July,  1482,  November,  1544,  November,  1577.  The  last  of  these  edicts  also 
•contained  a  clause  against  going  out  to  meet  the  com.     Delamare,  ii.  pp.  712, 718. 

*iUd.,  ii.  p.  726. 
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com  merchant  was  recognized  as  a  necessary  agent  for  the 
distant  trade;  he  was  debarred  from  the  local  area.  The 
middlemen  "shall  make  their  purchases  at  a  distance,  with- 
out preventing  the  com  of  tibe  siurounding  sections  from 
being  brought  to  the  public  markets"  (1567  *  and  1677) .  Nor 
was  this  merely  a  pious  wish.  The  distance  was  defined  as 
two  leagues  from  all  towns  except  Paris,  and  there  the 
middlemen  could  not  purchase  within  eight  leagues  of  the 
town.  Technically,  the  prohibition  applied  only  to  the  town 
in  which  the  merchant  lived;  but  at  Paris,  at  least,  the  pro- 
hibition seems  to  have  been  enforced  generally.  The  limit 
at  Paris  was  later  extended  to  ten  leagues,  to  exclude  the 
merchants  from  a  number  of  markets  just  outside  the  eight- 
league  line,  where  they  had  held  up  all  the  com  from  the 
neighborhood.' 

The  adaptation  to  circumstances,  which  is  the  essence 
of  the  general  com  policy  in  this  period  of  local  control,, 
is  equally  characteristic  of  the  regulation  of  the  middlemen. 

The  Com  Problem  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

The  activity  of  the  corn  merchants,  necessary  in  the  con- 
suming centres,  had  a  different  effect  upon  the  producing 
centres,  if  we  may  apply  such  a  large  term  to  those  sections 
which  exported  their  small  surplus.  The  trade  to  supply 
the  great  towns  developed  faster  than  agriculttiral  produc- 
tion and  technique,  so  that  there  was  constant  pressure  upon 
the  areas  which  had  any  exportable  surplus  to  take  more 
from  them  than  was  really  justified  by  their  crops.  Dread 
of  shortage  imposed  protective  measures,  therefore,  upon 
the  authorities  in  both  sections.  Such  was  the  problem 
developed  in  these  small  economic  areas  by  the  introduction 
of  the  middleman.  In  the  end,  through  the  natural  work- 
ing of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  situation  would 
be  met  by  private  individuals  with  no  greater  inducement 
than  the  hope  of  legitimate  gain.    But  an  automatic  organi- 

iDelamare,  ii.  p.  700. 

>The  difficulty  had  beoome  notorious  by  1620;  in  1622  the  limit  was  extended; 
cdiet  oonfinned  in  1680.  1632.  1672.    Ibid.,  ii.  pp.  715. 716;  i.  p.  122. 
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zation  of  trade  was  slow  in  growth,  and  in  the  mean  time 
some  adjustment  must  be  effected.  The  middleman  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  intent  primarily  on  his  home 
market.  He  purchased  where  and  as  he  could,  and  has- 
tened away  with  his  com,  regardless  of  conditions  in  the 
producing  district. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  problem  is  given  by  the  troubles 
of  Paris  in  the  fall  of  1565.  In  August  com  became  very 
scarce,  the  price  finally  reaching  eleven  livres  per  setier 
(August  12).^  The  municipal  authorities  were  alarmed,  and 
despatched  officials  to  Beauce,  Pluviers,  G&tinais,  Brie,  and 
Champagne  to  publish  an  arret  of  the  Parlement  of  Paris  and 
an  ordinance  of  the  town.  Letters  were  also  sent  to  the 
governors  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  asking  them  to  send 
com  to  Paris,  and  to  allow  com  to  pass  through  their  juris- 
dictions.^ This  arret  of  August  23  declares  that  all  the 
trouble  is  due  to  the  malicious  merchants  and  regraters,  but, 
nevertheless,  encourages  dealing  in  com.  Permission  to  pur- 
chase com  is  given  to  all  persons  in  the  towns  and  villages 
of  the  vicinity,  and  even  to  inhabitants  of  more  distant 
towns  near  the  branches  of  the  Seine.  All  persons  availing 
themselves  of  this  privilege  must  bring  their  com  to  the 
Parisian  market/  These  measures  stimulated  imports,  and 
by  August  28  reduced  the  price  to  forty  sous  toumois  per 
setier.*  The  relief,  however,  was  but  temporary,  for  in 
September  we  find  the  city  authorities  again  anxious.  On 
the  10th  H.  Simon,  after  visiting  a  number  of  places  in 
Champagne  and  Brie,  reported  to  the  Parisian  officials  that 
harvests  had  been  light  in  the  upper  Seine  basin.  At  a 
conference  with  the  officials  the  next  day  the  corn  mer- 
chants of  Paris  declared  that,  owing  to  rains  in  Brie  and 
Champagne  and  hot  weather  elsewhere,  there  was  no  hope 
of  obtaining  com  from  the  usual  sources  of  supply.  In 
Picardy  and  Santerre  not  enough  com  had  been  gathered 

lELeven  livres  per  setier,  using  D'Avenel's  reduction,  is  roughly  e<iuivalent  to 
$1.30  per  bushel,  about  double  the  usual  price  of  the  time. 

9R«0'  du  Bureau,  ▼.  pp.  615,  516.  •Delamare,  ii.  p.  1007. 

^Reg.  du  Bureau^  v.  p.  516. 
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to  SOW  the  next  crop.  The  merchants  advised  purchases 
in  Auvergne;  Brittany,  and  Guyenne,  and  in  Holland,  Am- 
sterdam, and  Dantzig.^  But  letters  from  the  king  some- 
what later  show  that  the  com  merchants  knew  nothing  of 
the  conditions  in  Guyenne  and  Brittany,  for  the  harvests 
were  particularly  poor  in  those  provinces.*  At  an  imiisually 
well-attended  meeting  of  officials  on  the  14th  most  of  the 
time  was  spent  in  discussing  the  means  of  getting  com  from 
abroad.  But,  when  the  "  lieutenant  civil "  declared  that  from 
recent  personal  observation  he  knew  that  in  Champagne  there 
were  large  quantities  of  corn  to  be  had  of  the  chateaux,  seig- 
neuries,  and  of  some  towns,  it  was  decided  that  the  risks 
of  importing  corn  from  Dantzig  were  too  great,  and  that 
it  was  better  to  deal  with  the  king's  subjects.  An  inquiry 
should  be  made  to  discover  what  quantity  of  com  there  was 
in  the  city.  All  citizens  should  then  be  ordered  to  procure 
sufficient  com  to  supply  their  own  wants  for  the  next  six 
months,  drawing  their  supplies  from  places  outside  Paris. 
Furthermore,  the  king  should  be  asked  to  order  all  pro- 
vincial and  town  officials  to  make  an  exact  statement  of  the 
corn  to  be  foimd  in  their  jurisdictions,  and  then,  after  re- 
taining what  was  needed  for  home  consumption,  to  permit 
the  export  of  the  rest  to  Paris.* 

Here  we  have  all  the  elements  in  the  situation:  pressure 
in  the  consuming  area,  leading  to  heavy  exports  from  the 
agricultural  sections  immediately  after  the  harvest;  the 
distress  in  the  producing  sections  caused  by  this  premature 
export  ;^^  the  function  of  the  officials  in  making  estimates 
of  consumption  and  seeking  to  secure  a  proper  distribution 
of  the  supply.  From  the  statements  of  the  merchants  that 
they  could  get  no  more  com  in  Champagne  and  Brie,  and  the 

I  Reg.  du  Byreau,  r.  pp.  517*  518.  *Jhid.,  ▼.  p.  528. 

s/bi(l.,v.  pp.  610,620. 

4  A  aimilar  case  in  Rouen  in  April,  1673,  lUiutratee  a  aiichtly  different  phase 
of  unwiae  export.  April  28,  1573,  "Sur  ravertiMement  que  a  leon  Mgr.  de  Oer- 
rouces,  qu'il  y  a  CommiflaaireB  deputes  pour  reoheroher  queb  blede  et  graina  il  y  a 
•n  oe  pays  aflin  d'en  enlever  et  fwre  porter  k  la  Rochelle.  Le  hU  vaut  rnamte- 
nant,  k  Rouen  de  0  It  10  liv.  le  mine.  U  n'y  en  a  pas  pour  la  sastentation  dee 
habitana."  Ifay  13,  **Commia8ion  donn^  par  la  Tilled  Pierre  Laillet  8r.  de  St. 
Glair  pour  aller  acheter  dea  bleda  en  Pioardie  pour  la  auatentation  du  peuple." 
Ifay  28,  oom  begina  to  arrive.  Arehivm  Sommavm  de  Rouen,  pp.  226,  227.  See 
alao  pp.  94, 05, 100. 
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report  of  the  lieutenant  civil  that  there  was  plenty  of  com 
in  the  chateaux,  we  may  infer  that  the  middlemen  dealt 
almost  exclusively  with  the  small  farmers,  who  were  unable 
to  hold  the  crop  for  any  length  of  time.  But  we  have  direct 
evidence  in  the  prohibition  of  the  governor  of  Cham- 
pagne (August,  1529):  ...  ''All  merchants  and  other  per- 
sons are  hereby  expressly  ordered  to  purchase  no  corn  in 
rural  sections,  to  make  no  hoard  except  to  supply  the  needs 
of  their  households,  and  then  only  with  com  purchased  in 
the  open  market.  All  peasants  are  forbidden  to  sell  any 
com  to  the  aforesaid  merchants  under  pain  of  confiscation.'' 
Notaries  are  forbidden  to  draw  up  contracts  for  such  sales 
imder  pain  of  removal  from  ofiice,  and  all  sales  and  purchases 
already  made  are  cancelled.^  The  result  of  the  dealings  of 
the  middlemen  with  the  peasants  was  often  disastrous  to 
the  latter.  A  short  crop  and  the  iisual  expenses  started 
debts  which  accumulated  until  the  ruin  of  the  peasant  was 
complete.* 

The  Local  Com  Trade  Policy, 

The  work  of  rough  calculation  and  adjustment  of  the 
com  supply  fell,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  officials  in  each  area; 
and  their  efforts  to  relieve  the  sectional  pressure  resulted 
in  what  we  may  call  a  local  com  trade  policy.'     But,  as 

1  R«g,  du  Bureaut  ii.  p.  60. 

>**Disooiira  BUT  TExtrdme  Cherts/'  Fournier,  Var.  HiaL  HLiU,  vii.  pp.  170, 
171.  "Quant  aiix  fermien  at  marohanda,  on  voit  ordinairement  que  dee  queles 
bledfl  86  recueiUent,  les  marohanda  vont  par  pais  et  arrent  et  aehetent  tous  lea  bleds  et 
meonement  depuia  quatre  mois  oela  •'est  veu,  que  les  maiohans  ont  enlev^,  arrtf, 
et  retenu  tous  les  bleds  et  toutes  les  granges  des  champs."  The  sterile  years,  and  the 
war  of  1685  which  sent  soldiers  throughout  the  kingdom,  have  ruined  the  peasant 
who  has  lived  by  borrowing  on  his  crop.  Each  harvest  turning  out  worse  than 
the  preceding  one,  the  peasant  becomes  more  and  more  deeply  involved. 

>Both  oonsuming  and  producing  centres  were  not  always  within  the  political 
limits  of  France.  Languedoc  and  Provence  were  what  I  have  called  producing 
areas,  supplying  parts  of  Spain.  There  were  spasmodic  exports  from  Normandy 
to  foreign  ports,  so  that  Normandy  might  be  called  a  producing  centre  supplying  a 
foreign  market,  but.  though  the  exports  lead  to  much  complaint  and  occasional 
violence,  the  term  "producing  centra"  cannot  be  applied  to  Normandy  without 
exaggei^tion.  For  exporu  to  Spain  from  Languedoc  see  Fouraier,  Var,  Hitt,  et 
LiU,  C'Disoours  sur  rExtr6me  Cherts"),  viL  p.  147,  note,  and  p.  163.  Both  Spanish 
and  northern  trade,  Reg  du  Bureau,  v.  p.  401.  For  violence  against  persons  ex- 
porting from  Rouen  see  Deux  Ckrowiquee  de  JSousn,  pp.  168, 160,  and  Cahiere  dee 
State  Qin.  de  Norm.,  Louie  XUl,  and  XIV.,  ii.  p.  806. 
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might  be  expected  from  the  difference  in  interests  between 
the  producing  and  the  consuming  areas,  two  sides,  fre- 
quently conflicting,  of  the  local  policy  may  be  discemed. 
In  the  producing  regions  it  was  the  aim  of  the  local  policy 
to  retain  all  but  the  actual  surplus  of  the  crop.  Here, 
therefore,  the  policy  was,  in  the  main,  necessarily  prohibitive, 
but  it  was  equally  necessary  to  permit  the  exportation  of  the 
surplus.  The  object  of  the  prohibition  was  not  to  cut  off 
all  export,  but  to  give  the  officials  control  over  the  trade 
by  the  grant  of  special  permits.  Such  permits  were  reg- 
ularly granted  unless  the  local  crop  was  very  light,  so  that 
there  would  certainly  be  no  surplus.  Evidence  from  Lan- 
guedoc  in  regard  to  these  exceptions  is  given  in  a  letter  of 
Clermont-Loddve,  already  noticed.^  In  another  letter, 
answering  complaints  from  the  court  that  he  has  not  been 
sufficiently  severe  in  enforcing  prohibitions,  he  sa3n9:  "I 
can  assure  you  upon  my  honor  that  nothing  has  been  ex- 
ported this  year,  and  it  is  a  long  time  since  any  one  hold- 
ing my  office  has  shown  such  severity  as  I  have  towards 
the  merchants." '  This  apparently  refers  to  the  practice 
of  licensed  com  export  imder  prohibition,  and  this  inter- 
pretation is  borne  out  by  an  order  of  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, dated  November  22,  1527.  He  speaks  of  the  Ught 
crop  and  of  the  necessity  of  retaining  all  the  com  within 
the  province.  ''Notwithstanding  this,  some  merchants 
and  others,  after  collecting  great  quantities  of  com,  had  ex- 
erted themselves  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  obtain,  by  divers 
crafty  methods,  permission  to  export  com,  which,  if  granted, 
would  drain  this  coimtry  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  would  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  inade- 
quate supplies."  *  Here  we  have  striking  evidence  of  the 
need  of  local  control;  for,  despite  the  short  crop  in  Langue- 
doc  and  the  prohibition  of  export,  the  com  merchants  were 
preparing  heavy  shipments  for  Spain,  and  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  get  the  special  permit  required.    They  felt  no 

iSee  above,  p.  456,  note  1,  Hiai.  OSn.  de  Languedoe^  adi.  p.  461.    See  also  Ibid,^ 
zii.  p.  418. 

>I>eoember24,  1527.    /bid.,  zii.  p.  440. 
^HiaL  O&n,  de  Lanouadoe,  ziL  p.  439. 
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responflibility  for  the  situation  in  the  province,  and  were 
ready  to  export  com  as  long  as  they  could  buy. 

In  the  urban  or  consuming  areas  the  com  policy  assumed 
a  dual  aspect.  Great  attempts  were  made  to  get  corn  from 
other  sections,  then  the  usual  means  were  adopted  to  hold 
the  com.  The  encouragement  of  imports  did  not  often 
take  the  form  of  an  actual  bounty,  though  this  was  some- 
times given.^  At  times  the  cost  of  transportation  was  paid.' 
The  encouragement  was  more  frequently  given  in  the  form 
of  letters  from  the  king  to  guarantee  the  merchant  against 
interference  from  local  officials.'  Most  interesting  are  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Parisian  officials  to  protect  merchants 
from  violence  and  robbery  at  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  smaller  towns  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Seine. 
February  27,  1501,  a  large  meeting  was  held  at  the  Chambre 
des  Comptes  to  consider  action  against  the  inhabitants  of 
villages  near  Pont  TEv^ue,  who  had  attacked  the  com 
merchants  coming  to  Paris,  killing  some,  capturing  others, 
and  seizing  their  com,  and  who  had  also  placed  obstructions 
in  the  river  to  prevent  navigation.  TTie  Parlement  was 
asked  to  grant  a  commission  to  one  of  its  councillors  to  go 
with  one  of  the  ^hevins  to  the  scene  of  disturbance,  and, 
after  informing  themselves  as  to  the  facts,  to  proceed  against 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  malefactors.^  In  April, 
1521,  merchants  were  stopped  at  the  river  towns  by  force, 
and  their  com  seized  or  released  only  after  they  paid  a 
heavy  ransom.  Energetic  redress  was  again  taken.  In 
the  dearth  of  1565  the  Parlement  ordered  all  officials 
within  its  jurisdiction  to  use  legal  process  against  any 
persons  placing  any  impediments  in  the  way  of  transporta- 
tion.^ This  protection  of  the  middlemen  from  popular 
violence,  supplemented  by  the  royal  letters  of  protection 

1  September  18  and  19.  1565,  sixty  sous  toumoifl  per  muidwere  offered  as  a 
bounty  to  foreign  (i.«.,  provincial)  or  Parisian  merohants  bringinc  com  from  Lan- 
guedoo,  Ouyenne,  or  other  provinces.  Reg.  du  Bureau,  v.  pp.  510, 521.  See  Ar^ 
«A«MS  SammairM  de  B&uen,  pp.  124, 125,  for  a  similar  bounty  in  1522. 

*  Rto.  du  Bureau,  v.  p.  221;  Ibid,,  i.  p.  54.  8/bii.,  ii.  p.  132;  v.  p.  521. 

4Delamare,  Si.  p.  1002.    See,  also,  Reo*  de  VHdUL  de  FiOs,  ii.  p.  414. 

*Reo.  du  Bureau,  ▼•  PP*  548, 549. 
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against  loeal  officials,  was  a  very  practical  form  of  en- 
couragement. 

But,  once  the  authorities  had  lured  com  within  their 
jurisdiction,  they  adopted  the  prohibitive  policy  which  we 
have  found  in  the  purely  agricultural  sections;  that  is, 
prohibitive  with  exceptions.  Thus,  in  March,  1508,  the 
merchants  of  Paris  made  great  efforts  to  obtain  permits 
to  export  com.  Their  importunity  finally  succeeded,  and 
the  I^ovost  of  Merchants  granted  the  desired  permission,^ 
but  only  on  condition  that  they  placed  on  sale  at  Paris  as 
mudi  com  as  they  sent  up  or  down  the  river.  Then, 
again,  a  short  period  of  liberality  would  often  make  it 
necessary  to  enforce  the  prohibitions  more  rigorously.  In 
April,  1536,  there  were  heavy  exports  of  com  by  the  water 
route  to  Rouen  and  other  parts  of  Normandy.  The  mer- 
chants of  Normandy  were  collecting  such  quantities  of 
com  near  Rouen  that  the  price  was  lower  there  than  in 
Paris.  After  consultation  the  Parisian  authorities  decided 
to  cancel  all  permits  that  had  been  granted  previously.' 
Somewhat  later  (June  30)  they  resolved  to  grant  no  more 
general  permits.*  This  seems  to  be  a  case  of  interference 
with  through  traffic,  and  there  is  considerable  justification 
in  this  interpretation,  since  the  Provost  of  Merchants 
was  recognized  as  having  such  authority.^  The  same 
policy  appears  in  Rouen.^ 

The  conffict  of  interests  as  between  producing  and  con- 
suming areas  induced  direct  appeal  to  the  king.  In  1531 
the  govemors  of  Champagne  and  Picardy  had  stopped 
com  that  merchants  were  preparing  to  export  to  Paris. 
The  supplies  in  Paris  were  already  low,  and  prices  were 
high.  As  the  authorities  felt  that  there  was  no  hope  of  ob- 
taining com  elsewhere,  they  applied  to  the  king,  as  well 
as  to  the  govemors  of  Champagne  and  Picardy.*  In  the 
distress  of  1565  it  was  again  to  the  king  that  the  authori- 

li2«V.  duBurwtt.  i.  p.  160.  >iUd.,  ii.  p.  218.  S/bid..  ii.  p.  225. 

4Sm  p.  454,  note  4,  and  p.  481. 

9  For  the  prohibitive  policy  at  Rouen  oee  ArcfttvM  Sommaim  de  Rouen,  pp.  01. 
103, 133, 140;  CompU$  Rendiu  d€$  Eefmiru,  ii.  pp.  77,  78. 
*B€0,  du  BwrwUf  ii.  p.  138. 
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tieB  tumedy  asking  for  orders  that  all  local  officials  should 
make  an  exact  enumeration  of  the  com  in  their  jurisdic- 
tionS;  and  send  to  Paris  whatever  was  not  needed  locally.^ 
But  this  sort  of  arbitration  was  of  minor  importance,  and 
did  not  necessarily  signify  that  the  time  had  come  for  royal 
control  and  the  complete  subordination  of  the  local  official. 
Relief  was  also  sought  in  the  prohibition  of  export  of  com 
from  France  as  a  whole.  The  exports  of  com  from  France 
were  apparently  not  large,'  and  were  only  an  occasional 
source  of  danger;  but,  even  though  only  a  matter  of  small 
margins,  the  authorities  were  agreed  that  exports  from  the 
kingdom  should  on  occasion  be  prevented.  Though  theo- 
retically the  king  was  supposed  to  protect  his  subjects 
against  injudicious  export,*  the  authority  of  the  local  offi- 
cials was  recognised  in  1528,  when  the  king  ordered 
that  'Hhe  Provost  of  Merchants  and  the  echevins  .  .  . 
shoiild  have  power  to  grant  permits  for  the  export  of  com 
on  condition  of  securing  from  those  given  the  permits  good 
bail  that  they  would  not  transport  the  com  outside  of  the 
kingdom."*  The  order  purports  to  confirm  existing  cus- 
toms, so  that  it  seems  probable  that  the  responsibility  for 
checking  foreign  export  rested  upon  the  local  officials. 
This  hypothesis  receives  considerable  support  from  the  com- 
mon practice  of  requiring  with  special  permits  the  return 

1  Reg,  d»  Bureau^  ▼.  pp.  610,  530. 

Sit  has  often  been  nid  that  Franoe  was  a  great  exporter  of  oom  in  the  sixteenth 
and  early  seventeenth  oentmies,  but  there  is  no  adequate  foundation  for  this  asser- 
tion. D^Avenel  makea  a  very  strong  statement  for  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII.  and 
XIV.,  but  he  does  not  give  any  evidenoe  to  support  his  views.  Hitt,  Seon,,  iii. 
p.  218.  Furthermore,  we  have  a  distinet  eontemporaiy  statement  to  the  contrary 
in  leaolutions  passed  by  the  merehants  and  bourgeois  of  Paris  (February  12, 1566): 
.  .  .  **paroeque  il  ne  sort  dudit  rojraulme  auouns  bleds  ordinairement,  sinon  de 
quatre  ou  oinq  ann^es  Tune,  qui  est  quand  il  plaist  k  Dieu  donner  grands  abon- 
danee  de  bleds  en  ee  royauUne,  et  que  lore  il  y  a  charts  et  grande  f aulte  de  Ues 
en  Eq>agne  et  Portugal  • . .  et  qu'il  ne  sort  point  de  Ueda  hors  de  ce  rojraulme  pour 
mener  en  An^eterre,  pais  de  Flandres  et  antrss  pais,  sinon  que  qu^ue  fois  en 
quatre  ou  oinq  ans,  oomme  diet  est,  en  Kspagne  et  Portugal,  ehart<  de  bleds 
audiet  pais."  Beg,  du  Bureau,  ▼.  p.  401.  One  can  infer  from  the  looal  material 
that  these  oonditions  remained  unehanged,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  get  a  definite 
statement. 

SThe  royal  tradition  upon  this  matter  was  anoient.  Philip  IV.  was  partieu- 
larly  active.    See  OrdeiiiMMess  dst  £oit,  i.  pp.  851,  881.  420,  426,  420. 

«ii«g.  du  Bwmm,  ii.  p.  28. 
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within  a  given  time  of  a  voucher  from  the  market  specified 
by  the  exporter.  In  January,  1505,  for  instance,  commis- 
sioners arrived  in  Paris  from  the  region  of  Auxerrais,  lion- 
nais,  BourbonnaiS;  seeking  com  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
caused  by  their  short  crops.  The  Parisian  officials  decided 
to  give  them  aid;  but,  deeming  it  unwise  to  let  them  go 
themselves  to  the  sources  of  Parisian  supplies,  the  Parisian 
merchants  were  sent  to  the  upper  Seine  basin  to  buy  the 
com  and  bring  it  to  Paris.  There  it  was  sold  to  the  stran- 
gers, who  were  required  to  report  to  the  Provost  of  Mer- 
chants when  the  com  had  been  sold  in  the  markets  to  which 
they  had  been  allowed  to  carry  it.*  We  have  a  more  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  custom  March  24,  1528,  when  a 
merchant  from  Rouen  is  allowed  to  export  100  muids  of 
com  to  Rouen  "upon  giving  security  that  he  would  not 
export  more  than  the  amount  agreed  upon,  and  that  within 
six  weeks  he  would  duly  certify  that  the  corn  had  been 
sold  at  the  markets  of  Rouen."  * 

But  this  policy  of  prohibition  of  foreign  export  could 
not  easily  be  carried  out  by  the  local  officials.  At  the  sea- 
ports, of  course,  they  could  act  effectively.  In  1497,  when 
prices  had  risen,  the  officers  of  the  baillage  of  Rouen  un- 
loaded the  com  from  several  foreign-bound  vessels,  fearing 
lest  they  would  sail  during  the  night.'  Local  authorities  in 
the  interior,  however,  were  handicapped.  In  1501  the 
Paris  officials  feared  a  com  shortage  because  of  the  heavy 
demands  made  on  the  Parisian  supply  by  the  river  towns, 
Melun,  Corbeil,  Etampes,  and  others.  The  movement  of 
corn  up  the  Seine  was  not  stopped;  but  all  merchants  coming 
down  the  Marne,  and  desiring  to  carry  com  up  to  the  river 
towns,  were  obliged  to  sell  one-half  of  their  com  at  Paris. 
Then,  to  secure  the  interests  of  all,  so  far  as  might  be,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  Sentois  and  Beauvoisis, 
it  was  decided  that  exports  to  foreign  parts  down  the  river 
Somme  should  be  prohibited.  But  here  difficulty  arose. 
The  Parisian  officials  were  powerless  outside  their  limited 

li2«9.  du  Burmu,  i.  pp.  M,  100.  *Ihid.,  ii.  pp.  16. 17. 

SDupont-Ferrier,  OfficUn  Royaux,  p  800. 
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jurisdiction.  AU  that  could  be  done  was  to  have  the  Parle- 
ment  send  instructions  against  foreign  export  to  the  bailli  of 
Amiens  and  the  s^ntechal  of  Ponthieu.^  Now,  if  the  bailli  of 
Amiens  and  the  s^ntechal  of  Ponthieu  did  not  comply,  there 
was  no  remedy:  meanwhile  the  com  would  be  safely  on  its 
way  to  foreign  parts.  Furthermore,  suppose  merchants  with 
permits  for  export  to  some  town  near  the  frontier  decided 
that  they  could  obtain  better  prices  in  foreign  parts,  who  was 
to  stop  them?  They  were  generally  required  to  bring  back 
certificates  of  the  sale;  but,  if  they  did  not  do  so,  the  offi-- 
cials  could  do  little  more  than  impose  fines.  The  com  was 
already  beyond  recovery. 

The  Royal  Policy  and  the  Conflict  with  the  Local  Officiala. 

1515-1589. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  local  officials  came  to  recog- 
,  nize  the  advisability  of  royal  action.  They  always  had  re- 
garded the  crown  as  supreme  authority,  but  they  had  not 
expected  much  active  royal  interference.  By  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  however,  we  find  them  welcoming  the 
royal  prohibitions  of  foreign  export,  for  in  1566  the  munici- 
pal authorities  at  Paris  agreed  that  it  was  advisable  for 
the  king  to  prohibit  the  export  of  com  to  foreign  parts.* 
But  they  did  not  agree  to  anything  more  than  this.  The 
crown  at  that  time  was  planning  to  establish  commission- 
ers and  clerks  in  all  important  seaport  towns,  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  com.  The  authorities  declared  this  un- 
wise, because  there  was  not  enough  trade  to  keep  such  clerks 
busy.  This  criticism  brings  out  the  attitude  of  the  officials 
towards  royal  measures.  They  admitted  theoretically  the 
propriety  of  royal  action;  but,  as  the  king  frequently 
desired  what  was,  in  their  view,  impractical  and  inexpe- 
dient,* they  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty,  in  the  public 
interest,  to  interpret,  or  even  alter,  the  royal  ordinances. 

^Reg.  d»  Bureau,  i.  pp.  58, 54. 
^Ibid,,  y,  p.  401.     (February  12,  1665-<)6.) 

*Dapont-Ferrier,  Officisra  Royoux,  274;  Ordonnanem  dm  Bo%$,  xiv.  p.  61S; 
iMinberi.  zii.  p.  600  (Art.  26). 
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This  solicitude  of  the  local  officials  to  save  the  king  from 
himself  appears  sincere,  on  the  whole;  but  in  practice  it 
resulted  in  an  independence  of  action  which  to  us  seems 
rank  insubordination.  Accordingly,  the  policy  of  the  crown 
conceived  under  these  conditions  consisted  in  part  of  ideal 
schemes,  impossible  of  execution,  and  in  part  of  practical 
measures  which  were  enforced  because  they  met  the  views 
of  the  local  authorities.  But  the  crown  was  not  content 
to  discharge  the  purely  subordinate  function  which  the  local 
authorities  considered  proper.  It  was  a  period  of  financial 
pressure,  and  each  king  hoped  to  fill  his  treasury  by  means 
of  the  com  duties.  Consequently  there  was  a  struggle  on 
the  part  of  the  crown  to  assert  its  rights  and  to  reduce 
the  local  officials  to  a  subordinate  place.  But  though  the 
local  resistance  was  based  upon  a  perhaps  genuine  solicitude 
for  the  interests  of  the  crown,  it  was  none  the  less  a  real 
and  inevitable  conflict.  The  inertia  and  traditional  inde- 
pendence of  the  local  officials  had  to  be  overcome  before  a 
well-organized  state  could  exist  in  France.  The  conffict 
with  the  baillis  may  be  traced  back  to  an  earlier  date,  but 
it  did  not  become  important  in  this  branch  of  adminis- 
tration until  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 

The  only  instance  of  royal  action  between  1512  and  1535 
is  a  temporary  measure,  in  1516,  which  recognizee  and  con- 
firms the  authority  of  the  baillis.  The  king,  fearing  at- 
tack after  his  victory  at  Marignano,  desired  to  provision 
his  border  fortresses.  The  harvest  had  been  good,  and  the 
provost  of  Paris,  the  baillis  of  Chartres,  Senlis,  and  Ver- 
mandois  had  granted  export  permits  with  great  liberality. 
The  king  intervened  to  divert  the  com  surplus  to  his  for- 
tresses. But  the  letters  patent  of  March  12,  1516,  merely 
instruct  the  baillis  to  prohibit  export:  ''We  order  and  com- 
mission you,  each  in  his  own  right,  to  issue  and  cause  to  be 
issued  prohibitions  in  our  name,  .  .  .  that  henceforth  no  one 
shall  export  or  carry  from  the  aforesaid  region  any  corn  or 
grain; . . .  and  we  give  each  one  of  you  full  power,  authority, 
and  special  commission  to  do  this."  ^ 

«DeUuiiAi«,  ii.  p.  918. 
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The  authority  of  the  local  officials  and  the  existing  ad- 
ministrative system  is  in  no  way  challenged  by  these  letters 
patent.  The  governors  of  Champagne  and  Picardy  issued 
prohibitions  of  export  in  their  own  name  in  1528,  1529, 
and  1531.^  The  authority  of  the  Provost  of  Merchants 
(Paris)  in  1528  is  without  restriction  upon  his  fuU  discre- 
tion.* This  is  also  the  period  covered  by  the  material  from 
Languedoc,  which  clearly  shows  that  the  Etats  exercised 
an  independent  control  of  the  com  trade.'  In  1626  the 
action  of  the  local  officials  of  Rouen  was  approved  by  that 
guardian  of  royal  interests,  the  Procureur  du  Roy.^  The 
local  officials  had  practically  complete  control  of  the  com 
trade  between  1512  and  1535. 

But  the  royal  attempts  to  subordinate  the  local  officials, 
which  had  ah^ady  become  notable  in  other  branches  of 
administration,  were  now  extended  to  the  com  trade. 
The  letters  patent  of  1535  open  the  conffict  with  an  emphatic 
declaration  of  the  freedom  of  the  interprovinoial  and  the 
foreign  trade.  "We  have  given  and  granted  by  these 
presents  .  .  .  permission  to  aU  merchants  and  other  persons 
of  our  kingdom  to  carry,  transport,  purchase,  and  export 
com  from  such  parts  of  our  kingdom,  lands,  and  domain 
as  they  see  fit,  whether  the  com  is  designed  for  their  private 
use,  or  to  be  sold  for  gain  to  persons  of  our  said  kingdom 
or  to  strangers."  *  This  declaration,  however,  applied  only 
to  the  gouvemement  de  VIsle  de  France.  The  preamble 
might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  edict  was  intended  to 
be  purely  temporary,  but  this  is  not  confirmed  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  king  in  1539.  The  action  of  the  Parisian  offi- 
cials at  this  jimcture  is  particularly  significant.  Alarmed 
by  heavy  exports  to  Normandy  in  the  spring  of  1536,  made 
in  pursuance  of    the  royal  letters  patent,  they  first  pro- 

iReo.  du  BuTMU,  U.  pp.  50.  75.  138. 134.  « Ibid.,  ii.  p.  2a 

•SaeaboTB.  pp.  465,466. 

4  February  21,  1526.  "  'Touofaant  rarr6t  de  oertaina  bleda  tnnnrea  enfoncea 
dadana  dee  ponohona  eataae  en  ung  naviie  tar  lea  oays,  que  Ton  vonlloit  porter  bora 
du  pays.'  Le  Prooureur  du  Roy,  aprte  avoir  oui  le  rapport  du  proeureur  de  la 
'viUe  et  dee  Etats,  deelace  que  l'arr6t  avoit  4t4  bien  fait."  ArehtMt  Sommnirm  d» 
Bourne  p.  183. 

tDelamara,  iL  p.  918. 
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hibited  all  exports  not  authorized  by  special  permits  ob- 
tained from  the  Provost  of  Merchants  (April  27);  and  finally 
declared  that  no  more  general  permits  would  be  granted 
(June  30).^  No  better  illustration  of  the  relation  between 
the  crown  and  the  officials  could  be  desired.  The  royal 
edict  was  recognized  by  the  officials,  and  observed  for  a 
while;  but,  as  it  soon  became  clear  that  it  was  inexpedient, 
the  officials  did  not  hesitate  to  act  upon  their  own  author- 
ity to  prevent  the  evil  consequences. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  crown  to  secure  control  of  the 
corn  trade  had  failed;  and  the  edict  of  June  20,  1539,  which 
renews  the  contest,  admits  the  failure  of  the  preceding  edict, 
and  seeks  to  avoid  the  danger  of  ambiguity,  which  had 
opened  the  way  for  local  interference.  Accordingly,  we 
have  a  restatement  of  the  liberal  principle,  particularly  as 
applied  to  interprovincial  trade,  in  an  edict  which  was  de- 
clared to  be  perpetual,  and  which  expressly  prohibited 
the  interference  of  the  local  officials.  Upon  pa3anent  of 
the  usual  customs,  dealers  in  com  and  other  merchandise 
were  ''permitted  to  export  and  carry  from  the  kingdom, 
and  to  transport  from  place  to  place  within  the  kingdom, 
•  .  .  without  being  obliged  to  secure  from  governors,  lieu- 
tenants, baillis,  and  s6n6chaux  any  letters  of  export,  per- 
mits, or  licenses."'  In  August  the  king  ordered  the  jus- 
tices to  make  reports  upon  the  price  of  com  and  the  quan- 
tity within  their  jurisdictions.'  Evidently,  an  attempt 
was  to  be  made  to  make  the  royal  control  effective. 

1  Deliberation  of  Provoet  of  Merohants  and  the  Eohevina  of  Paris,  April  27, 
1686.    R9g,  du  Bureau,  ii.  p.  218.    See  alao  p.  225. 

*I>elaaiare,ii.p.922.  The  text  of  this  edict  iaobeoure,  and  seems  to  have  mialed 
Araakhaniants,  who  interprets  the  edict  as  permitting  interprovincial  trade  only. 
Delamaze  refers  to  the  edict  as  permitting  foreign  trade  also.  Araskhaniants  failed 
to  read  the  principal  clause  with  sufficient  care.  It  runs  *  ^permis  k  toutes  personnae 
DOS  Sujets  . . .  de  tirer  et  enlever,  mener  et  ramener  en  et  audedans  de  nostra  Roy^ 
aume."  Here  ** tirer  et  enlever"  cover  the  foreign  trade,  and  "mener  et  ramener 
en  et  audedans  de  nostre  Royaume"  the  interprovincial  trade.  The  words  **  tirer 
«t  enlever"  and  "mener"  are  used  in  these  meanings  in  the  ordinance  of  Febru- 
ary 4,  1557.    Fontanon,  OrdonnancM  dm  iSoit,  i.  pp.  763. 764. 

8'*in  all  courts  of  our  ordinary  jurisdictions,  reports  shall  be  made  each  week 
of  the  value  and  ordinary  estimate  of  the  crops  of  all  sorts  of  important  fruits, 
such  as  com,  vines,  hay,  and  the  like,  by  the  merohants  dealing  in  the  said  kinds 
of  fruits.  The  merchants  shall  be  obliged  to  do  this  without  salary,  by  means  of 
fines,  prohibition  of  their  trade,  or  imprisonment,  or  otherwise  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  court."     Isambert,  xii.  p.  621  (Art.  102). 
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But  the  "liberal"  policy  of  Francis  I.  was  abandoned 
almost  as  soon  as  conceived.  Despite  the  perpetual  edict 
^f  June  20,  we  find  the  king  issuing  letters  patent  on  No- 
vember 20,  annulling  his  general  export  permissions,  and 
forbidding  export  without  special  letters  patent  and  pay- 
ment of  an  6cu  per  tonneau.^  The  prohibitive  policy, 
however,  met  with  little  success,  since,  imder  cover  of  an 
■exemption  in  favor  of  Piedmont,  com  was  exported  without 
the  special  letters  patent  and  without  paying  the  new 
imposition.  There  was  also  some  difficulty  in  applying  the 
financial  clause,  as  the  tonneau  varied  widely  in  different 
parts  of  France.*  The  king  finally  decided  that  more 
money  was  to  be  made  out  of  the  regular  dues  paid  when 
export  was  permitted;  and  May  27,  1540,  in  letters  patent 
which  lay  much  stress  on  the  fine  harvest,  export  is  permitted 
to  all  coimtries,  except  Geneva,  without  pajring  the  4cu 
per  tonneau.'  But  this  edict  makes  no  general  statement 
of  policy.  We  cannot  even  be  sure  that  it  was  meant  to 
be  anything  more  than  a  temporary  measure  designed  to 
last  till  the  next  harvest. 

These  declarations  of  royal  policy  were  not  taken  very 
seriously  by  the  local  officials.  In  1543-44  the  Parlement 
of  Toulouse  made  extensive  regulations  for  the  commerce 
of  Languedoc.  Liberty  of  commerce  was  left  only  to  the 
town  of  Toulouse.^  In  1556  the  Parisian  authorities  com- 
plain of  a  prohibition  by  the  governor  of  Picardy;  but, 
though  they  decide  to  write  to  the  king,  there  is  no  talk 
of  an  infringement  of  the  royal  edicts  declaring  the  provin- 
cial trade  free.*  The  royal  attempt  had  failed.  The  reign 
of  Henry  II.  produced  no  notable  com  laws.  We  have 
two  edicts,  one  February  4,  1557,'  permitting  the  export 
of  all  classes  of  goods  and  merchandise  except  com,  and 

iDelaman,  iL  p.  020. 

s/6t<2.,  ii.  pp.  020, 021.  Tbe  policy,  it  will  be  noted,  was  not  to  permit  export 
Iree  of  duty,  but  merely  to  permit  it  under  the  usual  dues.  Prohibition  was  abeo- 
tute  exoept  so  far  as  speoial  letters  patent  were  issued. 

•laambert.  zii.  pp.  674.  676. 

^Dub^dat.  Hi$tovr»  du  ParlemmU  ds  Touloute,  L  p.  200. 

*Reg.  du  Burma,  iv.  p.  457.  *  Fontanon,  Ordonnane^  dm  Bait,  i.  p.  768. 
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the  other,  August  29,  1558/  pennitting  the  export  of  com 
to  foreign  parts  for  six  months.  But  this  second  edict 
had  very  limited  application,  as  its  operation  was  restricted,, 
not  only  in  time,  but  to  the  jiuisdiction  of  the  Parlement 
of  Paris. 

The  second  attempt  to  secure  control  of  the  com  trade 
finds  expression  in  the  edict  of  Francis  II.,  December  20, 
1569.  The  death  of  the  king  a  few  months  later  put  an 
end  to  this  trial  of  strength  with  the  local  authorities. 
The  edict  is  interesting,  however,  as  it  shows  that  the  real 
problem  was  clearly  realized.  The  mistake  made  by 
Francis  I.  had  Iain  in  trying  to  establish  free  trade  (in  the 
sixteenth-century  meaning  of  the  word)  as  a  permanent 
policy.  The  alternations  of  good  and  bad  harvests,  the 
fact  that  there  was  frequently  no  surplus  that  could  be  safely 
exported,'  all  contributed  to  render  it  impossible  to  carry 
out  any  permanent  policy  of  either  permission  or  prohibi- 
tion of  export.  Francis  II.  proposed  to  create  a  bureau  of 
eight  officials,  sitting  permanently  at  Paris,  receiving  the 
local  reports  and  determining  each  year  how  much  com 
could  be  exported.  The  amount  once  fixed  for  the  year^ 
the  bureau  was  empowered  to  grant  special  letters  patent 
until  the  assigned  limit  was  reached.  As  the  preceding 
harvest  had  been  good,  the  edict  authorized  the  exporta- 
tion of  50,000  tonneaux  of  com  that  year. 

Meanwhile  the  local  authorities  were  regulating  the  com 
trade  with  their  customary  independence.  Under  Henry  II. 
and  Francis  II.  they  were  not  disturbed  by  declarations 
of  the  freedom  of  interprovindal  trade.  There  is  no  change 
in  the  first  few  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  In  May, 
1561,  the  Provost  of  Merchants  prohibited  all  exportation 
of  com  from  Paris,  by  land  or  water,  under  pain  of  confisca- 
tion of  the  com  and  of  the  boats  or  wagons.'  In  the  late 
spring  of  1563  there  is  the  curious  correspondence  in  which 
the  king  orders  the  Provost  of  Merchants  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  com  supply  of  the  royal  army  in  Normandy. 

iDeUman.  ii.  pp.'  923. 084. 

*i2«9.  du  Burmiu,  t.  p.  491.  *lbid^  v.  p.  93. 
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The  boatmen  bringing  the  com  from  the  upper  Seine  were 
protected  by  vouchers  from  the  commissioner-general  of 
the  royal  army,  but  in  each  case  they  were  allowed  to  pass 
only  after  presentation  of  the  vouchers^  and  the  authoriza* 
tion  of  the  Provost  of  Merchants.^  Nor  was  this  an  empty 
form.  We  have  an  instance  where  a  merchant  was  de- 
tained and  allowed  to  proceed  only  after  the  personal  in- 
terposition of  the  king  and  on  condition  of  returning  within 
six  weeks  a  certificate  that  the  com  had  been  sold  at  the 
royal  camp.'  Although  the  royal  orders  were  complied  with 
in  each  case,  the  authority  of  the  Provost  of  Merchants 
was  clearly  recognized. 

But  Charles  IX.  had  no  intention  of  allowing  the  local 
officials  to  continue  in  this  course,  and  in  1564  he  took 
his  first  step  in  a  policy  of  royal  aggression  which  is  em- 
bodied in  the  series  of  edicts  culminating  in  the  great  meas- 
ure of  June,  1571.  The  idea  of  permitting  some  regular  ex- 
port by  special  licenses,  which  had  been  expressed  in  the 
edict  of  1559,  is  the  basis  of  this  third  and  last  consider- 
able effort  of  the  crown  to  subordinate  the  local  officials. 

The  edict  of  Avignon,  September  25,  1564,  is  known  to 
us  only  through  the  record  of  a  meeting  of  the  Parisian 
officials,  Febmary  12,  1565;^  but  its  main  provisions  can 
be  easily  inferred  from  the  proceedings.  There  was  an  arti- 
cle prohibiting  the  export  of  com,  and  a  declaration  was 
made  of  the  dues  payable  when  export  was  permitted  by 
special  letters  patent  only,  and  also  when  the  permission 
was  general.  But  the  importance  of  the  measure  lay  in  its 
proposed  creation  of  new  officials  to  enforce  the  edict. 
A  commissioner  and  a  clerk  were  to  be  established  in  the 
chief  ports,  from  which  all  exports  must  be  made.  These 
new  officers  were  charged  with  the  collection  of  dues  and 
the  enforcement  of  royal  prohibitions. 

The  attitude  of  the  Parisian  officials  is  significant.  The 
Provost  of  Merchants  summoned  the  leading  citizens  to 
discuss  the  expediency  of  the  measure.    They  agreed  "that 

^Beg.  du  Bureau,  v.  pp.  221,  228.  i/Wd.,  v.  pp.  222,  224,  229. 

*nrid.,  ▼.  p.  233.  ^Ihid,,  V.  pp.  490,  491. 
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it  would  be  advisable  to  permit  no  exports  of  com  to  for^ 
eign  parts  without  the  permission  of  the  king/'  but  they 
characterized  the  edict  as  impractical,  and  opposed  the  crea-- 
tion  of  new  officials  as  a  needless  expense  in  view  of  the  lim- 
ited export  of  com.  The  old  practice  of  requiring  certifi- 
cates was,  in  their  opinion,  fully  adequate.^ 

The  project  of  1564  was  not  at  once  carried  out,  possibly 
because  of  the  opposition  of  the  local  officials;  and  in  the 
mean  time  there  were  one  or  two  edicts  designed  to  effect 
some  temporary  purpose  or  to  reiterate  the  royal  claims. 
Thus,  in  Jime,  1565,  the  inclement  weather  left  little  hope 
of  a  good  harvest,  so  a  general  prohibition  of  export  was 
issued.*  But,  despite  the  com  shortage  in  1565,*  an  at- 
tempt was  again  made  to  create  elaborate  machinery  for 
the  management  of  a  com  trade  that  did  not  exist.  This 
edict  of  Febmary  16,  1566,  is  unfortunately  lost;  but  th& 
edict  of  Jime,  1571,  indicates  that  it  was  practicaUy  a  re- 
statement of  the  plan  embodied  in  the  edict  of  1564.^  The 
contest  with  the  local  officials  was  continued  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  general  ordinance  of  1567.  Export  to  foreign 
ports  without  royal  permission  was  absolutely  prohibited, 
and  the  provincial  trade  was  declared  free.* 

The  edict  of  June,  1571,  unites  all  phases  of  the  projects 
of  Charles  IX.  Beginning  with  a  confession  of  the  futility 
of  former  edicts,  the  king  proceeds  to  declare  his  rights. 
"We  declare  that  the  power  of  granting  permission  to  ex- 
port com  to  lands  outside  our  kingdom  is  a  royal  and  do- 
mainial  right  of  our  crown,  which  we  intend  to  delegate  to 
no  one,  and  a  breach  of  which  shall  be  a  crime  of  l^e  majeate. 
We  forbid  all  persons  to  ask  for  a  grant  of  permission  to 
export,  or  for  a  grant  of  dues  arising  from  export.     All 

^Reg,  du  BvreaUt  eod.  loo.  >Delamai«,  ii.  p.  959. 

•Ibid,,  ii.  p.  1007,  ff.;  Reg,  du  Btureau,  ▼.  515, 516,  ff. 

^See  ediot  of  June,  1571.    Ddamare,  ii.  p.  927. 

•  **The  interprovinoial  com  trade  shall  be  free  to  all,  no  one  shall  place  any 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  this  trade,  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  have  permits 
from  officers,  governors,  or  captains  of  places,  who  shall  not  restrict  the  freedom 
of  trade  in  any  way  whatsoever,  unless  aathorised  to  do  so  by  letters  patent  from 
the  crown."    Ddamare,  ii.  p.  926. 
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judges  and  other  officials  are  forbidden  to  take  any  account 
of  such  moneys^  as  we  intend  to  apply  them  to  the  sup- 
port of  our  army  without  having  them  enter  into  our  treas- 
ury. No  com  shall  be  exported  without  our  permission, 
but  this  shall  not  be  interpreted  as  a  prohibition  of  the  in- 
terprovincial  trade,  which  shall  continue  as  before."  *  The 
edict  then  provides  for  the  creation  of  elaborate  machin- 
ery to  determine  the  surplus  which  would  properly  be  avail- 
able for  export  each  year,  and  for  the  disposal  at  auction 
of  the  right  to  export  the  quantity  of  com  thus  fixed. 
The  baillis  and  s^n^chaux  were  to  send  commissions  each 
August  to  the  judges  of  their  district,  requiring  them  to 
obtain  information  concerning  the  corn  crop  from  the  offi- 
cers of  towns  and  villages.  The  reports  of  the  baillis 
were  to  be  supplemented  by  reports  from  the  treasurers  of 
the  g^n^ralit^,  based  upon  information  gathered  on  their 
regular  circuits.  From  these  two  reports  the  amount  of 
com  to  be  exported  would  be  determined,  and  each  g6n6- 
ralit^  given  the  right  to  export  a  fixed  quantity  of  this 
surplus.  The  baillis  were  then  to  publish  a  notice  of  the 
auction  of  the  export  licenses.  Any  person  might  com- 
pete, for  any  quantity  from  one  tonneau  up  the  whole 
amount  assigned  to  that  area.  Bidding  was  to  begin  at 
three  livres  ten  sous  toumois  per  tonneau,  and  it  was 
stated  clearly  that  the  rights  acquired  in  this  manner  did 
not  exempt  the  purchaser  of  the  license  from  the  obligation 
to  pay  the  customs.  The  exportation  of  this  com  was  to 
take  place  only  from  certain  designated  ports,  at  each  of 
which  were  a  controller  and  one  or  more  clerks.  This  sta£f 
of  officials  was  in  charge  of  a  ControUeur-g^n^ral  des 
Ttaites.  The  duties  of  these  officials  were  purely  clerical, 
— ^the  registration  of  exports  and  the  customs  payable,  to- 
gether with  the  granting  of  certificates  to  persons  exhibit- 
ing the  proper  licenses.  They  had  none  of  the  large  dis- 
cretionary powers  which  made  the  baillis  so  difficult  to 
manage.  The  financial  motive,  which  was  the  real  incen- 
tive in  these  royal  attempts,  appears  unmistakably  in  this 

IDeUman,  iL  p.  027. 
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edict.  The  king  was  endeavoring  to  stimulate  exports 
in  order  to  sell  licenses.  The  policy  was  prohibitive  only  in 
appearance,  for  the  prohibitions  were  for  the  most  part 
made  to  be  broken  by  special  letters  patent  granted  in  a  way 
which  would  have  extended  effective  royal  control  far  be- 
yond its  former  limits. 

Although  this  attack  on  the  local  officials  was  carefully 
conceived,  and,  so  far  as  elasticity  of  adjustment  was  con- 
cerned, apparently  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  time, 
it  met  the  same  fate  as  earlier  schemes.  The  harvests  failed 
before  the  new  machinery  had  an  opportunity  to  get  fairly 
in  motion.  The  edict  was  not  registered  by  the  Parlement 
until  January,  1572.  In  that  year  crops  were  scanty,* 
and  the  [failure  of  the  harvests  in  1573  compelled  the  king 
to  abandon  his  undertaking.  An  edict  of  October  20, 
1573,  prohibited  all  exports  of  com  in  the  ensuing  year, 
ordered  irregular  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  com  to  be 
cancelled,  and  gave  the  Provost  of  Merchants  at  Paris 
special  authority  to  purchase  com  in  foreign  countries  or 
in  distant  provinces,  such  as  Guyenne  and  Brittany.* 
Apparently,  the  king  recognized  the  failure  of  his  plans 
for  the  freedom  of  interprovincial  trade,  for  otherwise  this 
authorization  to  import  from  Brittany  and  Guyenne  would  be 
superfluous.  At  aU  events,  the  Parisian  officials  had  already 
taken  matters  into  their  own  hands,  for  as  early  as  July  4, 
1573,  they  had  prohibited  the  export  of  com  from  Paris** 
The  harvests  failed  again  in  1574,  and  the  danger  of  exports 
called  forth  another  edict  prohibiting  export  for  one  year.* 
The  local  officials  remained  in  possession  of  the  field. 

The  reign  of  Henry  III.  brings  out  no  new  aspects  of 
royal  poUcy,  but  his  general  edict  of  November,  1577, 
contained  a  restatement  of  the  freedom  of  provincial  trade. 
This  probably  seciued  no  more  attention  than  previous 
declarations,  for  in  1586  and  1587  we  find  the  local  author- 
ities were  acting  independently.  May  8,  1586,  the  Pro- 
vost of  Merchants  prohibited  all  merchants  from  loading  com 

1  Delamara,  iL  pp.  1008, 1009.  ^md.,  iL  p.  900. 

S|2«V.  iu  Burma,  yii.  p.  78.  ^Delamara,  ii.  p.  961. 
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on  the  Seine,  Mame,  and  Oise,  if  it  is  to  be  transported  to 
any  place  other  than  Paris.^  In  the  foUowing  year  the 
governor  of  Champagne  was  preventing  export  from  his 
jurisdiction,  and  the  Parisian  officials  asked  that  the  king 
order  him  to  permit  export.'  Curiously,  there  is  not  the 
least  allusion  to  the  royal  declarations  for  freedom  of  inter- 
provincial  trade,  there  is  no  assertion  that  the  action  of 
the  governor  of  Champagne  is  illegal.  In  September 
the  king  prohibited  the  export  of  com  to  foreign  parts.* 
The  crown  had  failed  conspicuously  in  its  attempt  to 
secure  control  of  the  com  trade.  The  local  officials  and  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  time  were  fatal  obstacles  to  the 
impractical  financial  schemes  that  had  been  proposed. 
But  the  kings  had  exercised  some  influence  through  use 
of  the  special  permits,  which  are  so  severely  criticised  in  the 
Disccurs  sur  VExtrhne  Cherti.^  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  exports  made  under  cover  of  these  hcenses  were  lees 
injurious  than  this  writer  would  have  us  believe,  since  they 
may  have  tended,  in  some  measiure,  to  mitigate  the  rigors 
of  over-2ealous  local  control. 


The  Cam  Policy  of  Henry  IV.  and  Sully. 

ft 

The  belief  that  Sully  and  Henry  IV.  were  the  originators 
of  a  free-trade  policy  was  the  work  of  the  Physiocrats. 
A  few  passages  in  the  (Economies  Royales,  the  high-sounding 
preamble  of  the  edict  of  1595,  and  the  edict  of  1601,  fur- 

IR^.  <iM  Bureau,  viL  p.  579.  *  DaUmare.  U.  p.  1011. 

•I»ur..ii.  P.M2. 

4The  "DiMourt"  mentions  ''U  UhSnhU  dont  not  roia  ont  ustf  kdonnarlM 
tnitoB  dM  bled*  et  de*  Tina  et  Mitras  mtrnhindiiiiw  pour  lea  tranaportw  hon  du 
roywuna;  ear  tea  marohanda,  adTertia  da  raxtrftma  oharM  qui  eat  ordinaiiement  en 
W^^agna  et  en  Pertutal  at  q[ui  aoarent  advieot  max  antiea  lieuz,  obtiannent  par 
la  moyan  dee  favoria  da  la  oour,  dee  traittea  pour  y  tranaporter  lea  dita  bleda,  le 
tranaport  deeqoeia  noua  laiaae  la  ebert^."  Tba  penniaaion  of  exportation  ia  eritl- 
eiaed  aeveraly  in  another  paaaace  of  the  aama  eeMqr.  '*La  paiz  aveo  F^traocv 
noua  donna  lea  traittea  et  par  eona^uent  la  cherts,  qui  n'eat  paa  al  grande  en  tempa 
de  guerre,  durant  laqnalle  noua  ne  trafiquoaa  point  aTeo*rE^Mgnol,  la  Flamaad  et 
I'Angloiat  et  ne  leur  donnona  ny  bled  ny  yin  et  a  e'eat  oooaakm  il  faut  qn'ila  nova 
denienrant  et  que  noua  lea  mangeona— en  tempe  de  guerre  done,  que  lea  traittea 
aont  interditea  noua  Tirona  k  meillaur  pria  qu'en  tempe  de  paiac  Tontefoia,  lea 
traittea  noua  aont  nrfaaamiraa."    Foumier,  For.  Hiat.  al  LiiL,  vii.  pp.  145, 148,  ITS. 
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nished  the  scanty  materials  from  which  the  Physiocrats 
created  a  Sully  in  their  own  image.^  The  myth  derived  some 
added  currency  from  the  popularity  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the 
work  of  the  lively  imagination  of  the  Physiocrats  gained 
a  firm  foothold. 

But  our  study  of  the  preceding  period  shows  that  there 
is  nothing  new  in  the  two  edicts  of  Henry  IV.  The  old 
principles  are  not  even  asserted  with  the  earlier  vigor.  The 
edict  of  1601  is  far  less  liberal  than  the  edicts  of  1535  and 
1539.  There  is  no  expUcit  declaration  of  the  freedom  of 
interprovincial  trade,  and  the  fine  preamble  extolling  the 
value  of  the  liberty  of  commerce  is  an  abridgment  of  the 
preamble  of  an  edict  of  Henry  II.,  issued  in  1557."  Fur- 
thermore, the  hostiUty  shown  to  the  activity  of  the  local 
officials  is  nowhere  as  determined  as  that  of  Charles  IX. 
Even  in  other  matters  of  agrarian  policy  there  is  little  origi- 
nality, since  the  edicts  for  the  alleviation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  peasantry  were  merely  re-enactments  of  previous 
legislation.*  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  no  credit  should 
be  g^ven  Henry  IV.  for  social  reforms,  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  many  of  his  measiures  were  based  upon  the  tradi- 
tions of  sixteenth-century  policy. 

The  edict  of  February  20,  1601,  is  the  only  "liberal" 
com  law  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  so  that  Sully's  com 
policy  should  here  find  its  most  complete  expression.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  merely  a  measure  to  relieve  export 
for  the  ensuing  year  of  the  additional  dues  that  had  been 
levied  upon  com  exported  from  the  valle3r8  of  the  Seine 
and  Loire  by  virtue  of  special  permits.  These  duties  had 
been  levied  to  enable  the  king  to  carry  on  his  wars;  and, 

iFoibonnaia  thtu  oontrasto  Colbert  and  Sully:  "Colbert,  n  int^gre,  al  ami 
dee  peuplee,  soivit  line  ffaaaee  route,  dans  laquelle  il  ae  trouva  enfin  fort  embar- 
raaa^.  Sully,  aveo  moine  d'art,  ^toit  parti  d'un  prinoipe  plua  naturel  et  plus  simple. 
La  terre  pensa-t-il  est  le  d^pdt  des  premieres  richeases,  du  n^oessaire  eomme  du 
aaperflu.  C'est  done  k  multiplier  oes  ricbesaes  que  oonsiste  Tabondanee  de  I'^tai. 
Pour  animer  leur  multiplioation,  il  fant  que  le  oommerce  en  otnrxe  les  d^bouobte; 
sans  liberty,  point  de  oommeroe."  Foibonnais,  ReehBrehm  mtr  Im  Ftnanew,  I.  p. 
302. 

tDelamare,  ii.  p.  962;  Fontanon,  Ordonnane69  dm  Roit  ds  Frane;  i.  p.  768. 

<Delamare,  ii.  p.  677,  ff.  Tbe  best  aoeount  of  this  work  of  Henry  IV.  Is  to  be 
found  in  Q.  Facnies,  Beoncmu  SoeiaU  de  la  France  eoue  Henri  IV.,  Paria,  1807. 
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with  the  cessation  of  hostilities;  they  could  be  dispensed 
with.^  The  latter  part  of  the  edict  indicates  that  special 
licenses  had  been  issued  to  permit  export  under  heavy  dues 
from  the  northern  provinces.  Henry  IV.  was  herein  fol- 
lowing the  policy  that  had  been  pursued  by  all  his  sixteenth- 
century  predecessors,  of  whose  liberahty  the  author  of  the 
Diacours  sur  VExtrtme  ChertS  so  bitterly  complained. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  Henry  IV.  carried 
out  this  policy  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  His  prede- 
cessors had  dealt  for  the  most  part  with  individuals:  Henry 
IV.  dealt  with  provinces.  This  is  suggested  by  a  passage 
in  the  edict,  but  is  more  clearly  shown  by  a  letter  of  the 
king  to  SuUy  of  October  11,  1598:  ''I  am  waiting  to  hear 
what  M.  d'Incarville  will  write  me  concerning  the  offers 
made  for  the  permission  to  export  com  and  wine  from 
Languedoc  before  I  decide  or  make  known  my  pleasure  to 
you."*  The  local  authorities,  however,  continued  to  act 
if  an  emergency  arose.  In  1604  the  Parlement  of  Toulouse 
prohibited  export  of  com  from  Languedoc,  despite  the  per- 
mission granted  by  the  king.*  In  1608  the  Parlement 
prohibited  all  trade  with  Bordeaux  because  the  plague  was 
raging  there.^ 

The  corn-trade  policy  of  Sully  and  Henry  IV.  was  the 
result,  not  of  doctrinaire  "free-trade"  inspiration,  but  of 
financial  pressure.  The  financial  element  in  the  policy 
is  evident  in  the  preamble  of  the  edict  of  1601,  and  strongly 
shown  by  its  whole  tenor.  It  is  more  naively  confessed 
in  the  letter  written  by  Sully  when  he  heard  of  the  prohi- 
bition issued  by  the  Parlement  of  Toulouse.  "For  that 
reason,"  he  complains,  "the  farmers  of  the  customs  say 
they  will  no  longer  pay  the  price  of  their  farms,  so  that  I 
fear  that  your  fortresses  and  galleys  wiU  remain  without 
funds;  for  I  have  no  means  of  meeting  the  action  of  the  Parle- 
ment, that  resting  whoUy  in  your  person."* 

iDflUmare,  tt.  p.  932. 

t(VamoMiit  RoyaUm  (Trou  Vertiu  Couioiuites),  i.  p.  896.    B&b  alw  /M.,  ii. 
p.  371. 

•  /bid.,  ii.  p.  371. 

4I>aMd*t,  HiMoiM  du  ParlmnmU  d€  TaulouM,  i.  p.  679. 
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Furthermore,  in  considering  the  "liberality"  of  Henry 
IV.y  we  must  remember  that  prohibition  was  actually  the 
rule  in  interprovincial  as  in  foreign  trade  during  the  first 
part  of  the  reign.  No  trade  was  regularly  permitted  among 
the  great  towns  until  1593,  though  this  was  the  result  of 
the  civil  war,  and  not  of  royal  action.^  But  even  the  relief 
granted  by  the  king  in  1593  showed  more  desire  for  money 
than  for  freedom  of  trade.  Trade  was  permitted,  but  un- 
usually heavy  dues  were  levied  at  the  gates  of  Paris.  Not- 
withstanding these  extraordinary  impositions,  "the  Pari- 
sians did  not  cease  to  praise  the  truce  .  .  .  and  the  freedom 
of  trade"  that  had  been  granted.*  In  1595,  however, 
a  prohibitory  edict  was  issued  which  does  not  contain  a 
single  limitation.  Not  even  the  interprovincial  trade  is 
explicitly  exempted,  though  it  is  not  explicitly  included. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  was  limited  in  time, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  basis  for  the  export  licenses 
throughout  the  reign.* 

like  the  policy  of  Henry  III.,  the  poUcy  of  Henry  IV. 
was  prohibitive  in  its  general  form,  though  liberal  in  its 
effect  because  of  the  extensive  use  of  licenses.  But  we  find 
no  marked  struggle  with  the  local  officials  diuing  this  reign. 
That  difficulty  was  met  by  a  new  solution,  less  dramatic, 
but  more  effective.  The  royal  activity  apparently  invaded 
the  provinces  separately,  striking  a  blow  at  local  power 
at  its  source.^  There  are  no  more  pompous  declarations 
of  royal  superiority;  but,  though  the  local  authorities  were 
not  deprived  of  any  of  their  powers,  the  king  exercised 
more  actual  control  over  the  com  trade  than  had  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

Our  space  permits  only  a  rapid  survey  of  the  period 
between  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  ministry  of  Colbert. 

l**Estan8  privies  de  toute  oommeroe  entre  eUemesmes  et  aveo  eetrangers,  k 
OMise  dM  fonnels  empeaohemens  qu'jr  mettaiant  1m  plaoee  qui  tenait  pour  le  Boy." 
OSctmomiM  RoyaU%  (Trois  Vertus  Oouronn^es),  i.  p.  115. 

tPalma  Cajrat,  Chronolooie  NopenaiMt  iv.  p.  471. 

•  Delamara,  op.  cO.,  li.  p.  062. 

4Nota  in  this oonnaotkm  the daalinga  with  tha  pitmnoM  tndiaatad  in  tha  Ediai 
of  1601.  Saa  alBo  A.  Poinon.  HiaL  ctu  Bigtf  dm  Hamri  IV.,  ii.  pp.  16, 16. 
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Other  interests  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  central  ad- 
ministration, so  that  there  were  no  innovations  in  the  corn- 
trade  policy,  and  no  systematic  attempt  was  made  to  take 
authority  from  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities.  Despite 
the  reiterated  assertions  of  royal  power/  the  crown  was 
unable  to  enforce  its  edicts,  and  was  obliged  to  secure  aid 
from  the  local  officiate.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
local  authorities  were  accustomed  to  make  the  royal  edict 
a  local  measure  by  re-enacting  it  themselves.  December 
11^  1626,  the  Parlement  of  Paris  issued  an  arr^  of  this 
t3rpe.'  Similar  action  was  taken  by  the  Parlement  of  Nor- 
mandy in  July,  1632,*  and  by  the  Parlement  of  Toulouse  in 
July,  1643.*  In  a  sense  this  is  merely  an  executory  act  on 
the  part  of  the  Parlement;  but  the  evidence  indicates  that 
the  prohibition  was  enforced,  not  so  much  because  the  king 
had  made  it,  but  because  the  Parlement  considered  the  pro- 
hibition expedient.  If  the  crown's  wishes  coincided  with 
the  views  of  the  local  authorities,  they  were  well  carried  out. 
This  had  always  been  the  case;  but,  during  this  period, 
the  royal  and  local  views  seem  more  often  to  coincide. 

Nevertheless,  the  local  authorities  were  still  capable  of 
asserting  their  independence,  and  the  distress  in  the  fall 

1  Wa  must  omit  detailed  consideration  of  the  royal  edicts  of  this  period:  they 
are,  in  any  ease,  of  minor  importance.  November  24,  1626,  export  prohibited 
because  of  deficient  crops,  Isambert,  xvi.  p.  163;  January,  1620,  export  of  com 
and  wine  to  be  permitted  only  when  the  IomJ  officials  report  that  the  provinces  are 
adequately  supplied,  Delamare,  ii.  p.  932,  Isambert,  xvi.  p.  828;  September  80, 
1631,  export  of  com  prohibited,  provincial  trade  speoifioally  exempted,  Delamare, 
ii.  p.  068;  November  10,  1680,  export  of  com  permitted  upon  paying  the  ancient 
customs,  Isambert,  xiv.  p.  614;  April  0.  1643,  prohibition  of  export  for  one  year, 
Delamare,  ii.  p.  068;  October  2,  1648,  prohibition  of  export,  but  provincial  trade 
declared  frse,  Delamare,  ii.  p.  064;  September  4,  1640,  prohibition  of  export,  pro- 
vincial trade  declared  frse,  Delamare,  11.  p.  064. 

* '  'Ce  jour  sur  la  pbdnte  faite  par  le  Procureur  g4n4ral  du  Roy,  qu'au  prejudice 
des  Lettrss  dudit  Seigneur  du  26  May  dernier, .  .  .  plusieun  transports  de  bleds  et 
14gumes  hon  ce  Royaume  ont  est^  faits  et  que  autrss  en  font  magasins  qui  causent 
une  grande  chert4  de  bled:  . .  .  les  officien  du  Chastelet  ouys  et  la  Pr4voat  dee  Mar* 
chands;  la  matitee  misa  en  d^beration.  Ladite  Cour  a  fait  trte  expresses  inhi- 
bitions et  deffenses  k  toutes  personnes  .  .  .  de  faire,  au  prejudice  deedltes  Lettres 
Patentee,  .  .  .  transporter  hora  de  ce  Royaume  Iss  bleds,  vins  et  Ugumes,  n'y  en 
faire  magasin,  h  peine  de  vie."    Delamare,  ii.  p.  1013. 

*Compim  Rendu*  dt^Sckevinade  Rouen,  h.pp,  77, 7S,  There  is  a  definite  state- 
ment here  that  the  air^t  of  the  Parlement  was  strictly  enforced  by  the  4ohevins^ 

4Vaisseta,  Siti.  Gin.  is  Lantfu^doe,  xiv.  pp.  80, 81. 
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of  1649  provoked  determined  action  in  defiance  of  royal 
orders.  Paris  had  already  suffered  considerably  in  the  spring 
and  summer  because  of  the  civil  disorders,  and  was  there- 
fore quickly  reduced  to  extreme  distress  by  the  retention 
in  the  producing  districts  of  the  deficient  crop  of  1649.  The 
price  of  com  reached  twice  its  ordinary  average.^  The 
Provost  of  Merchants  endeavored  to  stimulate  imports 
as  soon  as  the  crop  was  harvested,  consulting  the  com 
merchants  upon  the  situation.'  The  king  issued  the  edict 
of  September  4,  1649,  prohibiting  foreign  export  and 
declaring  the  provincial  trade  free.*  A  few  days  later 
(September  9)  the  king  ordered  purchases  of  com  for 
Paris.^  Letters  patent  were  also  obtained  from  the  Parle- 
ment  of  Paris,  cancelling  the  prohibitions  of  all  the  local 
authorities.*  But  all  these  measures  were  of  no  avail. 
The  Parlement  of  Brittany  prohibited  all  export  from  that 
province,  and  Rouen  ordered  all  merchants  to  sell  there 
one-third  of  the  com  they  exported  from  the  town.*  Other 
places  were  equally  recalcitrant.  The  ^chevins  of  Sois- 
sons  replied  (September  21)  that  they  could  send  no  com 
to  Paris  as  they  themselves  were  in  distress.  Ch£lons- 
sur-Mame,  likewise,  reported  distress  due  to  inadequate 
supplies.  The  magistrates  of  Vitry  had  been  able  to  col- 
lect com  for  Paris,  but  the  popular  outcry  forced  them  to 
retain  the  com  and  prohibit  all  export*.  The  Parisian 
merchants  were  again  summoned  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville 
(October  7);  and  "they  declare  unanimously  that  the  lack 
of  com  is  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to 
export  com  to  Paris  from  any  place  whatsoever,  there 
being  no  freedom  of  export  from  any  town,  because  the 
officers  and  people  will  not  permit  export."*  But  this 
statement  applied  only  to  the  ordinary  source  of  the  Pari- 
sian supply.  Com  was  finally  obtained  from  Toulouse^ 
and  La  Rochelle,  Brittany,  Holland,  and  Dantzig.* 

1  R«0*  d€  VHMd  d€  VHU,  ii.  p.  422.    Corn  was  even  quoted  at  thirty-five  livres 
per  aetier. 

*  Ibid,,  y.  p.  418.  •  Delainara,  u.  p.  064. 

4|2«0.  d»  VHMd  de  Vitts,  U.  p.  411.  «/Mi.,  U.  p.  410. 

«/6i(i..  ii.  p.  418.  7/6uf.,  ]i.  p.  410.  8/Mi.,  U.  p.  428. 
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Yet,  whatever  powers  were  exercised  by  the  local  au- 
thorities during  this  period,  the  signs  of  a  new  order  can 
be  traced  in  the  gradual  development  of  a  new  adminis- 
trative officer,  the  intendant,  with  discretionary  powers 
designed  to  promote  royal  rather  than  local  interests. 
The  powers  of  the  intendants  were  very  general,  and  varied 
widely,  but  there  is  little  evidence  that  they  interfered 
as  yet  in  the  com  trade,  though  a  letter  of  Henry  IV.  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Lyons  shows  that  some  of  the  intend- 
ants might  have  interfered  if  they  had  seen  fit.^  This 
instrument  of  royal  power  was  developed  in  judicial  and 
financial  administration,  and  lay  ready  at  hand  when 
Ciolbert  assumed  control 

Abbott  Payson  Ubhxb. 
Habvabd  UNivmisrnr. 

l*'Noa8  l'«nvoioii8  doneqaes  maintenant  iwr  dellt  pour  cm  prandre  soiiiCt  9iW9» 
ample  pouvoir  d'aviaer  4  ee  qui  ssra  daa  affains  d'Eatat.  dmBieaohm,  ftnotttM  et  pol- 
lioe  da  toutea  lat  viOw  du  paya."  Hanotaox,  Origintt  dm  IwUndmUa  (PiemraaX 
p.  283. 
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A  SUGGESTION  ON  THE  TAXATION  OF 
CORPORATIONS. 

It  is  commonplace  to  say  that  in  the  working  of  the  tax 
system  of  the  United  States  the  attainment  of  equality  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Inequalities  occur  in 
the  taxation  both  of  individuals  and  of  corporations,  whether 
or  not  we  regard  interstate  complications.  To  condemn  this 
situation  is  quite  as  trite  as  to  call  attention  to  its  existence. 
But  perhaps  a  word  may  profitably  be  said  (1)  with  regard 
to  the  concept  ordinarily  underl5ring  current  criticisms  of 
the  methods  leading  to  these  inequalities  (and  this  with 
especial  reference  to  the  taxation  of  corporations)  and  (2) 
with  regard  to  some  practical  problems  upon  which  the  ex- 
amination of  this  concept  may  throw  some  light. 

(1)  The  prevailing  idea  in  this  connection  seems  to  be 
that  ability  or  faculty  is  the  test  of  equality  in  taxation; 
that  equality  of  taxation  is  contingent  upon  equality  of 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  tax-paying  entities.  As  Professor 
Seligman  has  observed/  the  history  of  finance  shows  a  grad- 
ual evolution  of  the  principle  of  faculty  in  taxation.  Ex- 
penditure, property,  product, — each  in  turn  has  been  con- 
sidered the  test  of  obligation  towards  the  state,  imtil  in 
modern  times  revenue  or  income  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  most  equitable  as  well  as  the  most  practicable  meas- 
ure of  faculty.  Throughout  the  application  of  this  notion 
to  the  solution  of  practical  problems,  the  equality  of  sacri- 
fice idea  has  been  a  prominent  one;  and,  at  least  so  far  as 
concerns  the  taxation  of  individuals,  its  application  would 
seem  to  be  both  helpful  and  suggestive.    But  in  this  com- 

^S^tay  in  Taxation,  p.  21. 
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monly  accepted  form  is  it  applicable  as  well  to  the  taxa^ 
tion  of  corporations?^ 

On  its  consiunption  side  the  faculty  theory  is  relevant 
merely  to  conscious  beings  with  wants  and  desires  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  urgency.  A  corporation  is  a  fictitious  per- 
sonality, a  mere  legal  entity.  To  ascribe  to  a  thing  pos- 
sessing neither  soul  nor  body  any  subjective  experience  in 
the  shape  of  equality  or  inequality  of  sacrifice  would  be 
little  short  of  ludicrous.  To  be  sure,  when  a  corporation 
pays  taxes,  it  is  not  the  association  as  such,  but  the  individ- 
uals whose  capital  is  invested  that  the  state  seeks  to  reach. 
But,  entirely  apart  from  the  practical  difficulty  of  reaching 
the  investments  of  individuals  for  purposes  of  taxation,  the 
fiscal  test  of  ability  must  be  applied  not  to  segments,  but 
to  the  entire  incomes  of  individuals;  and  there  is  no  neces- 
sary connection  between  the  total  earnings  of  a  corporation 
and  the  total  earnings  of  a  shareholder.  So  that  except  as 
part  of  a  S3rstem  of  taxation,  which  would  reach  all  income 
and  all  other  forms  of  property,  any  corporation  tax  would 
fall  far  short  of  measuring  the  tax-pajdng  ability  of  share- 

^ThB  foUowinc  Mntenoes  from  the  ezoellent  Report  of  iho  Wioeonoin  Siaio 
Tax  Commitoion  for  1903.  thoush  apparently  blind  to  the  immediate  ingnifieanee 
of  thia  question,  are  interestinc: — 

**The  wnmiBtAkahle  importaaee  of  oorporate  taxation  at  this  time  randers  the 
adoption  of  a  rational,  harmonious,  and  eflioiant  system  a  prime  necessity.  The 
wealth  of  the  country  in  personalty  consists  largely  of  investments  in  oorporate 
soourities,  stocks,  and  bonds  in  railroad  and  other  corporations  which  are  not  and 
cannot  be  reached  for  taxation  to  the  holders  by  the  severest  and  most  inquisitorial 
laws,  like  taxation  of  corporations  as  legal  entities  is  the  only  reoourse,  and 
thersfore  the  method  to  be  employed  is  of  considerable  significanoe. 

**The  highest  authorities  on  economic  and  public  finance  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  problem  of  just  taxation  in  this  country  is  very  largely  the  problem  of 
oorporate  taxation. 

"We  may  therefore  ask.  Does  the  lioense  meet  the  requirements  of  a  modsm 
system  of  taxation,  is  it  just  and  equal  between  the  corporations,  or  between  the 
corporations  and  the  ownen  of  real  estate  and  personalty,  and  is  it  based  on  sound 
principles? 

"The  license  fee  on  gross  earnings  to  be  permanently  rstaaned  should  have  the 
unqualified  approval  of  economic  science  as  a  just  measure  of  ability  to  pay,  and 
should  also  satisfy  the  legal  conception  of  uniformity  and  equality  which  b  the 
fundamental  idea  of  constitutional  government"  (pp.  171,  172). 

The  hint  that  for  purpoess  of  taxation  corporations  should  be  rsgardsd  as 
"legal  entities"  is  quite  pertinent  to  our  treatment,  partioularly  if  its  meaning  be 
extended  by  implication  to  cover  "industrial  entitiss"  or  "prodneitve  units"  as 
welL 
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holders.  Indeed,  it  is  on  the  production  rather  than  on 
the  consumption  side  that  a  solution  must  be  sought  for.^ 

To  set  forth  this  view  with  clearness,  an  apparent  digres- 
sion must  be  made.  From  a  certain  standpoint  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  a  nation  may  be  regarded  as  a  struggle  for 
supremacy  on  the  part  of  individuals,  of  industries,  of  as- 
sociations, and  of  types  of  industrial  organization.  In  this 
struggle,  upon  which  economic  progress  is  largely  condi- 
tional and  by  which  it  is  largely  conditioned,  the  implied 
ideal  of  those  who  would  interfere,  whether  through  govern- 
mental intervention  or  otherwise,  seems  to  be  that  of  seek- 
ing to  afford  equality  of  competitive  opportunity.  And  the 
ideal  would  seem  to  be  an  adequate  one;  for  on  any  other 
basis  the  less  efficient  rather  than  the  more  efficient  might 
gain  the  supremacy.  Embodied  in  the  conmion  desire  for 
an  open  field  and  a  fair  contest,  it  seems  to  be  the  central 
featiu^  of  current  suggestions  looking  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  variety  of  industrial  abuses.  To  illustrate:  The 
solution  of  the  railway  problem  turns  upon  the  abolishing 
of  rate  discriminations.  In  the  minds  of  many  the  solution 
of  the  trust  problem  (in  so  far  as  it  is  not  a  matter  of  dis- 
crimination in  railway  rates)  hinges  upon  the  prevention  of 
discrimination  in  the  charges  made  for  trust  products.  "Col- 
lective bargaining"  is  but  another  name  for  the  endeavor 
on  the  part  of  laborers  to  remove  the  element  of  inequality 
from  their  dealings  with  employers  in  the  making  of  the 
wages-contract;  and  the  labor  problem  itself  is  in  essence  the 
problem  of  preventing  discriminations  on  the  part  of  or- 
ganized labor  against  unorganized  labor  and  other  produc- 
tive factors.  In  short,  the  ideal  of  economic  reform,  and 
consequently  of  regulative  interference  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment, is  that  of  affording,  throughout  the  field  of  eco- 
nomic activity,  equality  of  opportunity. 

The  bearing  of  this  test  upon  the  special  case  of  taxation 
is  obvious.  In  a  significant  sense,  taxation  is  an  interfer- 
ence with  industry.    Taxes  figure  in  expenses  of  production, 

^Profeiaor  Selisman w«U indioatee  these diffioulties  in  hie  Prooreuim  TasaHon 
in  Theory  and  in  ProeUee,  Part  III. 
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and  a  tax  on  one  corporation  relatively  higher  than  a  tax 
on  another  is  equivalent  to  the  placing  of  a  handicap  on 
the  former  in  its  competition  with  the  latter.  In  a  word, — 
avoiding  complications  by  assuming  proportion  rather  than 
progression  to  be  the  proper  scheme  of  taxation,  and  leaving 
out  of  account  other  regulative  and  socializing  ends  in  tax- 
ation,— ^the  practical  realization  of  our  ideal  would  involve 
the  adjusting  of  tax  burdens  with  the  aim  of  abstracting 
from  the  net  incomes  of  various  enterprises  such  propor- 
tionate sums  as  would  leave  those  enterprises  respectively 
upon  the  same  relative  planes  of  competitive  efficiency  as 
before  the  levying  of  such  taxes.  It  ought  to  be  recognized, 
at  least  as  a  theoretical  possibility,  that  a  discrimination  in 
taxation,  for  instance,  between  two  competing  railways, 
may  become  the  basis  of  variations  in  railway  rates,  and 
may  reflect  itself  through  a  long  line  of  charges  for  indus- 
trial services.  To  treat  adequately  of  this  possibility  would 
involve  a  complete  examination  of  the  theory  of  railway 
rates  and  of  the  elements  entering  into  other  cases  of  price 
determination.  To  do  this  would  require  a  volume  rather 
than  a  couple  of  pages.  It  is  enough  here  to  make  the  ob- 
servation that  for  the  state  to  require  equality  in  rates  and 
charges  under  competition  and  at  the  same  time  to  embody 
inequalities  in  its  own  exactions  involves  at  least  an  incon- 
sistency. 

(2)  Turning  now  to  a  brief  view  of  practical  considera- 
tions, it  may  be  said  that  probably  the  greatest  single  in- 
fluence leading  to  inequalities  in  the  tax  payments  of  dif- 
ferent corporations  is  the  present  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
tax  practices  of  the  States.  For  a  long  time  past  this  has 
been  particularly  true  of  railway  taxation,  and  it  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  true  of  the  taxation  of  all  of  those  business 
organizations  the  activities  of  which  overlap  State  boundary 
lines.  Because  of  the  desirability  of  attaining  equality  in 
railway  tax  burdens,  where  now  exist  great  inequalities 
presimiably  because  of  the  complete  lack  of  uniformity  in 
State  methods,  not  a  few  have  attempted  to  justify  federal 
taxation  as  a  substitute  for  or  as  a  supplement  to  present 
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State  arrangements.^  A  glance  at  the  following  table, 
which  illustrates  the  situation  among  the  most  important 
roads  in  trunk-line  territory,  will  tend  to  verify  prevailing 
notions  as  to  the  character  and  magnitude  of  existing  in- 
equalities:— 


Railway  System. 

Groas  Inoome.i 

Net  Ezpeadi- 

Net  Ineome.1 

Tazee.i 

Ratio  of 

%rin*? 

Per^t. 

Baltimora  A  Ohio: 
Group  II.   .   .   . 
Group  III. .   .   . 

112a00;546 

$100,838,730 
87.284.520 

$45,046321 
24.866.016 

$3,107332 
2.172.054 

7.08 
8.74 

Total  .... 

9266.086.106 

$107,073,268 

$60.012337 

$5340.186 

7.64 

Erie: 
GroopII.   .   .   . 
Group  III.     .   . 

$160,896,422 
68.740.680    • 

$118,300,100 
66.100.172 

$51.407322 
13360.408 

$4366,565 

1.886,670 

8.46 
14.20 

Total  .... 

$288.637X)02 

$173,580,272 

$65,047,730 

$6,102,285 

0.62 

New  York  Central:! 
Group  Ui.' 

$336,007,046 
832.020.364 

$242.562316 
250.202.075 

$03,355,180 
82.637380 

$14,047,004 
0.040,808 

15.06 
10.04 

Total  .... 

$668,837,800 

$402344300 

$175,002,410 

$23,088,707 

13.12 

Group  m.     .   . 

$680,600,444 
316.260.668 

$537,078,000 
255,016,604 

$142,621345 
60343.074 

$0.061304 
11316.758 

636 
1030 

Total  .... 

$006360.112 

$703304.703 

$202.065310 

$20368.062 

10.18 

lAigresate  figures  for  1807,  1806,  1800,  1000,  1001,  and  1002,  oompiled  from  the  etatistieal 
reports  of  the  Interstate  Conmieroe  Commission,  territorial  groups  II.  and  III.    Net 
turos  represent  total  expenditures,  less  taxes  and  interest  on  funded  and  floating  debt. 

>  Includes  380.04  miles  of  line  (Miohigan  Central)  not  in  the  United  States. 


Any  complex  of  tax  devices  under  which  it  is  possible  for 
railway  lines  in  adjoining  States  to  be  taxed  respectively 
6.35  per  cent,  and  15.05  per  cent,  of  their  net  income  is  its 
own  condemnation.  Of  course,  it  is  only  assumption  to 
say  that  federal  taxation  would  lead  to  any  great  improve- 
ment over  present  conditions;  but  the  setting  up  of  a  single 
authority  where  there  are  now  forty-seven  would  in  itself 
seem  to  give  this  view  at  least  the  standing  of  a  pre- 
sumption.   On    the    other    hand,    to    assume   that    pre- 

^  See,  for  instance.  Professor  Seligman's  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission. Aspori  of  Induatrial  Commtiswm.  vol.  iv.  pp.  600  €t  teq^  and  an  article  by 
Profeasor  H.  C.  Adams  in  Rwiew  of  Asvietos.  February,  1800. 
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vailing  inequalitieB  constitute  in  themselves  a  sufficient 
ground  for  federal  intervention  would  be  somewhat  rash; 
for  certain  additional  considerations  make  the  question  a 
tolerably  even  one.  Among  these  none  has  greater  weight 
than  the  consideration  that  any  move  that  would  impede 
progress  in  the  direction  of  a  separation  of  the  sources  of 
State  and  local  revenues  is  for  that  reason  alone  an  objec- 
tionable one.  A  federal  tax  on  interstate  traffic  receipts, 
by  diminishing  State  and  local  revenues,  would  have  this 
«£fect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  expedient  scheme  of 
federal  administration,  coupled  with  apportionment,  of  a 
uniform  tax  on  railway  income,  regardless  of  its  interstate 
or  infrastate  origin,  would  avoid  this  objection.  But  even 
under  this  plan  there  would  be  numerous  difficulties  arising 
out  of  the  knotty  problem  of  apportionment,  not  to  speak 
of  the  political  and  constitutional  complications  involved 
in  a  further  extension  of  federal  activities  at  the  expense 
of  the  State  governments. 

But  more  than  this:  the  same  reasons  that  would  justify 
federal  taxation  of  railwa3rs  would,  if  carried  to  their  logi- 
cal limit,  justify  federal  taxation  of  industrial  combina- 
tions and  of  other  business  organizations  the  operations  of 
which  extend  beyond  the  confines  of  a  single  State.  So 
large  a  proportion  of  the  business  of  the  country  is  now 
conducted  by  corporations,  and  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
corporations  carry  on  their  activities  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  a  single  State,  that  such  a  move  would  call  forth  in  ex- 
aggerated form  all  of  the  objections  that  might  be  urged 
against  the  national  taxation  of  the  railways.  Most  radi- 
cal of  all  the  effects  would  be  that  upon  the  present  bal- 
ance between  State  and  federal  authority.  But  even  here, 
should  there  take  root  the  conviction  that  such  a  change  of 
policy  is  in  the  main  desirable,  it  would  only  be  analogous 
to  the  view  commonly  urged  in  dealing  with  the  trust  prob- 
lem,— that  businesses  which  are  national  in  their  scope  must 
be  regulated,  if  regulated  at  all,  by  national  authority. 

RoswELL  C.  MgCbea. 

BoWDODf  COLLBOB. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  INDUSTRY  BY  EXEMPTION 
FROM  TAXATION. 

For  many  years  we  have  stimulated  industry  by  a  high 
protective  tariff.  The  people  of  the  West  and  South,  unable 
to  apply  protection  against  the  older  States,  have  offered 
other  inducements  to  manufactiu'ers  to  establish  them- 
selves. Not  many  years  ago  a  number  of  these  States 
were  giving  bounties  to  encourage  the  production  of  beet 
sugar.  These  laws  have  been  either  repealed  or  declared 
unconstitutional.  But  a  common  inducement  held  out 
to  manufacturers  at  the  present  time  is  exemption  from 
taxation;  and  a  memorandum  showing  the  extent  to  which 
this  method  is  practised  may  be  of  interest  to  students  of 
economics. 

The  only  Eastern  States  with  any  such  legislation  are 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont.  In  Ten- 
nessee and  Florida  constitutional  amendments  empowering 
municipal  corporations  to  exempt  new  manufacturing  en- 
terprises from  taxation  for  ten  and  fifteen  years,  respectively^ 
were  defeated  at  the  election  in  November,  1904.  In  Cali- 
fornia, also,  a  constitutional  amendment  exempting  from 
taxation  ships  or  shipping  engaged  in  foreign  or  domestic 
navigation  or  fisheries  was  rejected  at  the  last  election. 
Following  is  a  list  of  the  States  exempting  certain  new  en- 
terprises from  taxation,  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  nature 
of  the  legislation. 

Alabama,  Cotton  and  woollen  manufacturers,  five  years. 
Laws  of  1893,  chapter  383. 

Manufacturers  with  S50,000  invested,  ten  years.  Laws 
of  1897,  chapter  378. 

Arizona.  S300,000  beet  sugar  plant,  nine  years.  Re- 
vised Statutes,  1901,  §§  4062-4067. 

Canaigre  manufacturers,  ten  years.  Laws  of  1895,  chap- 
ter 77. 
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Irrigating  canals  and  reservoirs,  fifteen  years.  Laws  of 
1899,  chapter  15. 

Railroads,  ten  years.     Laws  of  1899,  chapter  68. 

Water  storage  for  generating  electricity,  nine  years. 
Laws  of  1903,  chapter  27. 

California,  Fruit  and  nut  trees  and  grapevines,  four 
and  three  years  respectively.  Constitution,  article  13, 
§  12|,  amendment  adopted  November  6,  1894. 

Idaho.  Mining  claims  not  patented,  irrigation  ditches, 
and  water  rights,  if  water  is  not  sold  or  rented,  no  time 
limit.    Laws  of  1903,  p.  73. 

KentTicky.  General  assembly  may  authorize  cities  to 
exempt  manufacturing  enterprises  for  five  years.  Consti- 
tution of  1891,  §  170. 

Louisiana,  (Exemption  from  parochial  and  mimicipat 
taxation.)  Capital,  machinery,  and  property  employed  in 
mining  and  in  the  following  manufacturing  enterprises: 
textile  fabrics,  yams,  rope,  cordage,  leather,  shoes,  harness, 
saddlery,  hats,  clothings,  flour,  machinery,  articles  of  tin, 
copper,  and  sheet  iron,  agricultural  implements,  furniture 
and  other  articles  of  wood,  marble  or  stone,  soap,  station- 
ery, ink,  and  paper,  boat-building,  fertilizers  and  chemi- 
cals, providing  five  hands  are  employed  in  each  factory, 
ten  years  from  January  1,  1900.  Constitution  of  1898, 
§230. 

Exempt  from  all  taxation.  Railroads  begun  after  May 
12,  1898,  and  completed  before  January  1,  1904,  if  not 
uded  by  local  divisions,  ten  years  from  completion.  Con- 
stitution of  1898,  §  230. 

Mississippi.  Manufacturing  enterprises,  ten  years.  Laws 
of  1896,  chapter  54. 

Manufacturing  enterprises,  five  years.  Laws  of  1900, 
chapter  48.  See  also  Constitution  of  1890,  article  7,  §§  182, 
192. 

New  Mexico.  Manufacturing  enterprises,  six  years. 
Laws  of  1897,  chapter  24. 

Tanning  factories,  six  years.     Laws  of  1899,  chapter  15. 

New    Rampshire.    Manufacturing    enterprises    may    be 
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exempted  for  ten  years  by  vote  of  town.    Public  Statutes, 
1901,  p.  204,  §  11. 

Oklahoma.  CJotton  manufacturers,  ten  years.  Laws  of 
1899,  chapter  18. 

Rhode  Island.  Manufacturing  property  may  be  exempted 
for  ten  years  by  vote  of  city  or^town.  Laws  of  1892,  chap- 
ter 1088. 

South  Carolina.  By  vote  of  city  or  town  manufacturing 
enterprises  may  be  exempted  for  five  years  from  all  but 
school  taxes.    Constitution  of  1895,  article  8,  §  8. 

Utah.  Portland  cement  manufacturers,  five  years.  Laws 
of  1890;  chapter  18. 

VemunU.  Manufacturing  enterprises,  mines,  and  quar- 
ries may  be  exempted  for  ten  years  by  vote  of  town.  Laws 
of  1898,  chapter  14. 

Wisconsin.    Zinc  pianufacturers,  three  years. 

Beet  sugar  factories,  five  years  from  April  2,  1897  (obso- 
lete).   Revised  Statutes,  1898,  §  1038. 

Wyoming.  Beet  sugar  factories,  ten  years.  Revised 
Statutes,  1899,  §  1762. 

John  Bubton  Phillips. 

JJmVMBSITY   OF  COLOKADO, 

BOULDBB,  COLOKADO. 
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SCHMOLLER  ON  PROTECTION  AND  FREE  TRADE. 

No  one  can  open  the  second  volume  of  Professor  Schmol- 
ler's  Orundrisa^  without  renewed  admiration  for  this  schol- 
ar's remarkable  achievements.  The  mere  quantity  of  his 
work  is  extraordinary.  In  the  preface  he  apologizes  for 
delay  in  producing  the  second  volume.  Yet  one  who  looks 
over  the  seven  hundred  closely  printed  pages, — easily 
equivalent  to  twice  as  many  pages  of  this  Journal, — and 
remembers  how  many  other  calls  on  his  time  have  been  met 
during  the  period  of  composition,  must  envy  the  capacity 
for  work  which  they  prove.  Nor  is  the  character  of  that 
work  less  worthy  of  admiration.  The  breadth  of  learning 
and  of  interest,  the  command  of  a  vast  literature,  the  capac- 
ity for  sweeping  generalization,  the  swing  and  refinement 
of  the  style,  the  independence  of  judgment,  not  least  the 
large  and  imposing  personality, — these  qualities  are  no 
less  conspicuous  in  the  present  volume  than  in  Professor 
SchmoUer's  previous  publications.  Whatever  be  the  final 
judgment  of  later  generations  of  economists  on  the  schools 
and  doctrines  of  our  day,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  here 
has  been  a  great  task  set  for  himself  by  a  man  of  great 
gifts,  and  worthily  accomplished. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  note  to  review  the 
new  volume,  or  to  discuss  the  general  questions  of  scope 
and  method  which  it  once  more  raises.  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  one  limited  topic, — ^the  discussion  of  international 
trade  and  of  trade  policy,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
protective  controversy.* 

Thid  topic  is  treated  by  Professor  SchmoUer  on  the  gen- 
eral plan  which  he  has  followed  as  to  the  other  topics  also. 
That  plan  is  to  sketch  the  history  of  theory  or  dogma  on 
a  given  subject,  to  sketch  also  economic  history  and  de- 

lOrundfiM  d§r  AUgmnHnm    Volk9wvrih9ckafi$Ukr§,    Zw«itor  T«iL    Ltipiif, 
Dmeksr  A  Humblot,  1904. 

SSm  Book  IV.,  aMtlaii  8.  in  «h«  r6tam^  pp.  US-MS. 
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velopment;  to  say  more  or  less  as  to  the  present  stage  of 
opinion  and  the  views  of  contemporary  economists  on  ques- 
tions of  principle,  and  to  close  with  a  summary  statement 
of  the  author's  own  conclusions.  The  order  in  which  these 
several  parts  of  the  discussion  occur  varies  with  different 
topics.  On  all,  the  compact  sketches  of  economic  theory 
and  of  economic  history  are  drawn  with  wonderful  skill  and 
facility.  Even  he  who  beUeves  that  a  more  clear-cut 
treatment  of  the  question  of  principle  and  theory  is  desir- 
able must  welcome  the  enrichment  which  comes  from  a 
presentation  of  what  we  know  of  the  facts,  past  and 
present.  The  learning  and  the  gift  of  exposition  applied 
throughout  this  formidable  task  show  the  hand  of  a 
master. 

On  international  trade  the  order  of  treatment  is  to  give 
first  a  prolonged  historical  sketch, — commercial  customs 
and  restrictions  among  primitive  peoples,  in  the  ancient 
world,  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  early  Renaissance;  then 
the  mercantile  system  and  the  eighteenth  century;  the  period 
of  the  theory  of  free  trade  and  its  application  in  greater 
and  lesser  degree  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
finally,  the  reaction  of  the  last  generation,  and  the  present 
stage  of  legislative  policy  in  the  leading  countries.  Then 
follows,  at  the  close,  a  comparatively  brief  consideration 
of  the  theoretical  argmnente  and  of  the  question  of  princi- 
ple. The  historical  part  extends  over  some  eighty  pages: 
the  concluding  ''Wuerdigimg"  of  the  question  of  princi- 
ple covers  only  ten. 

The  prolonged  historical  survey  is  designed  to  lead  up 
to  the  question  of  principle  and  to  throw  light  on  it.  But  I 
confess  that,  for  one,  I  found  here  not  a  little  instruc- 
tion and  much  to  admire,  but  no  real  aid  on  the  central 
question.  If,  indeed,  one  still  cherishes  notions  as  to  the 
universal  applicability  of  "economic  laws,"  this  historic 
survey  might  help  in  the  process  of  shedding  them; 
but  have  we  not  all  passed  this  stage  of  economic  reason- 
ing once  for  all?  No  economist  of  weight  would  deny 
that  the  conditions  of  the  ancient  world,  of  mediaeval 
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times,  of  the  period  of  mercantiliBm;  were  so  different  from 
those  of  our  own  day  that  we  must  discriminate  with  the 
utmost  care  before  appl3ring  to  earlier  stages  the  reason- 
ing and  the  experience  which  we  bring  together  as  to  the 
modem  world.  To  call  attention  to  the  fundamental 
differences  is  important  not  only  for  the  understanding  of 
international  trade  and  policy,  but  for  the  crucial  questions 
of  production  and  distribution  as  well;  and  it  opens  our 
eyes  to  the  large  problem  of  the  place  of  the  present  eco- 
nomic stage  in  the  slow  progress  of  civilization  and  to  the 
no  less  large  problem  of  the  direction  of  growth  in  the  long 
future.  But  there  are  certain  specific  questions  as  to 
the  effects  of  international  trade  and  of  restrictions  on 
such  trade  in  the  modem  period,  on  which  the  histori- 
cal evidence  from  older  times  can  throw  little  light,  and 
on  which,  at  all  events,  the  abundant  material  brought 
together  by  Professor  Schmoller  does  not  bring  us  nearer 
to  any  conclusion. 

This  view  of  the  bearing  of  the  historical  material  seems 
to  me  to  be  confirmed  by  the  account  of  the  tariff  history 
of  the  leading  countries  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
After  all,  that  account  tells  us  chiefiy  of  the  externals  of 
the  movements, — ^how  it  came  about  that  one  policy  or  the 
other  was  followed  by  England  or  Germany  or  the  United 
States.  This  is  instructive  both  as  to  the  past  and  as  to 
the  probable  future.  But  it  throws  little  light  on  the  heart 
of  the  problem, — ^what  were  the  results  of  the  policy  adopted. 
One  of  the  old-debated  questions  in  the  methodology  of 
economics  is  precisely  this,  as  to  the  possibility  of  sepa- 
rating the  effects  of  protection  or  free  trade  from  those  of 
other  economic  forces  and  of  gauging  the  outcome  of  that 
one  force.  Professor  Schmoller  has  elsewhere  intimated 
his  opinion  that  detailed  historical  and  statistical  inquiries 
may  lead  to  specific  conclusions.^  I  have  myself  given  a 
good  part  of  my  energies  to  just  such  inquiries  regarding 
the  United  States,  and  am  convinced  that  without  some  back- 
ground of  general  reasoning  as  to  the  nature  and  effect  of 
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international  trade,  and  as  to  its  connection  with  problems 
of  production  and  distribution,  all  this  investigation  can 
lead  nowhere.  In  the  volume  before  us  there  are  inti- 
mations as  to  the  good  or  ill  effects  resulting  from  the 
commercial  policy  of  different  countries.  Thus  it  is  said 
that  England  gained  from  free  trade  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  that  the  protective  policy  of  the 
2k>llverein  during  the  same  period  was  of  benefit  to  Ger- 
many. In  these  judgments  most  economists  would  agree. 
But  the  mere  historical  sequence  is  not  their  firm  basis. 
England's  rapid  advance  during  the  first  three-quarters  of 
the  century,  and  the  slackened  rate  of  growth  during  its 
last  quarter,  are  not  conclusive  per  9e  or  necessarily  signifi- 
cant; any  more  than  Germany's  expansion  since  1870,  under 
varying  tariff  conditions,  is  in  itself  certain  evidence  of 
any  effects  from  her  tariffs.  Other  causes  manifestly 
were  also  in  operation.  If  we  believe  that  England's  pros- 
perity was  promoted  by  free  trade,  it  is  because  of  a  rea- 
soned belief  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  interna- 
tional division  of  labor  works  well.  If  we  believe  that 
Germany  found  advantage  from  the  Zollverein's  policy 
of  protectipn  during  the  early  period,  it  is  from  a  similar 
reasoned  belief  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  protection 
to  young  industries  can  be  advantageously  applied  and 
the  transition  to  the  modem  industrial  regime  made  easier. 
The  course  of  history  may  confirm  and  verify  our  reason- 
ing, and  not  infrequently  suggest  the  need  of  revising  it; 
but  some  foundation  of  theory  must  precede. 

On  France  Professor  SchmoUer  gives  no  clear  expression 
of  opinion,  neither  as  to  the  prohibitory  system  ^at  en* 
dured  up  to  1860,  the  period  of  liberal  treaties  from  1860 
to  1881  or  the  high  protection  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  narrative  here  is  no  more  than  a  narrative.  In 
the  policy  of  Russia  and  the  United  States,  which  are  char- 
acterized as  the  two  ''giant  nations"  of  our  day.  Profes- 
sor SchmoUer  finds  "a  brutal  streak"  and  much  excess, 
yet  believes  that,  on  the  whole,  their  systems  of  extreme 
protection  have  been  advantageous.    But  this  conclusion 
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18  not  set  forth  with  any  array  either  of  inductive  evi- 
dence or  of  general  reasoning.  It  is  no  more  than  the  im- 
pression of  a  gifted  but  perhaps  not  unbiassed  observer;  at 
all  events,  hardly  of  more  weight  than  a  contrary  im- 
pression from  another  observer.^ 

The  tariff  policy  of  Germany  during  recent  years  meets 
with  approval  throughout.  The  return  to  protection  under 
Bismu^ck's  lead  from  1879  to  1890  was  ''im  ganzen  doch 
richtig."  It  secured  for  German  production  "the  threat- 
ened domestic  market."  This  phrase  implies,  but  does 
not  set  forth  explicitly,  some  notions  as  to  gains  for  the 
"domestic  market"  about  which  one  would  like  to  hear 
more.  The  commercial  treaties  of  1891-94,  moderating 
the  protective  regime,  are  also  conmiended.  They  were 
a  "rettende  That,"  and  the  international  division  of  labor 
could  begin  again.  So  of  the  immediate  present.  Germany 
is  to  save  her  agricultiire  from  destruction  like  that  of  the 
English,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  for  her  "healthy" 
export  trade  large  foreign  markets;  all  to  be  attained  by 
a  compromise  in  the  way  of  commercial  treaties  such  as 
have  just  been  negotiated. 

1  Inoidentally,  it  may  be  noted  th*t  even  the  namtive  of  legislation  is  not 
without  flaws.  The  orises  of  1837-39  and  1857  in  the  United  States  are  said 
(p.  026)  to  have  brought  abont  higher  duties.  This  has  only  a  semblanee  of  plausi- 
bility as  regazds  the  earlier  period,  and  is  quite  erroneous  as  to  1857.  It  is  not 
true  of  the  protectionist  movement  in  the  United  States  that  finanoial  needs  led 
to  it  (p.  642).  The  esdgenoies  of  the  Civil  War  no  doubt  gave  the  start;  but  in  the 
main  this  gives  quite  a  wrong  explanation.  It  is  odd  to  read  that  "the  usurious 
greed  of  the  money*makers"  in  the  United  States  not  only  causes  political  comip- 
tion,  but  also  expansion  and  conquests,  and  even  deprivation  of  legal  rights  for 
the  negroes  ("entrechtet  die  Neger,"  p.  628).  Surely,  there  are  some  things  in  this 
oountry  not  to  be  charged  to  plutooracyl  It  is  said  (p.  631)  that,  if  France  had 
joined  other  European  countries  in  1800  in  common  action  against  the  McKinley 
tariff,  that  measure  could  have  been  prevented.  Any  one  who  knows  the  temper 
of  the  Republican  party  in  1888-00  must  fed  very  sceptical  as  to  this  possibility. 
The  sympathy  of  "all  England"  for  the  Confederate  States  during  our  Civil  War 
is  ascribed  (p.  638)  to  the  danger  of  annexation  of  Canada  and  the  West  Indies  by 
the  United  States.  No  English  or  American  historian  would  so  put  the  case.  The 
large  accessions  to  Qreat  Britain's  colonial  possessions  since  1870  took  plaoe,  it  is 
said  (p.  630),  "while  Disraeli,  Salisbury,  and  others  constantly  assured  the  world 
that  they  were  pursuing  no  policy  of  aggression  or  acquisition;  they  tried  to  reach 
their  ends  as  quietly  as  possible,  without  great  wars,  by  money,  by  instigation  of 
uprisings  and  of  filibustering;  finally,  they  did  not  shrink  from  a  great  war,  as  in 
the  conquest  of  the  Boers."  This  seems  to  me  historically  inaccurate,  and  the 
ianusodo  is  in  tone  and  temper  unworthy  the  calm  historian. 
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Turning  now  to  the  comparatively  brief  discussion  of  the 
question  of  principle,  we  find  Professor  SchmoUer's  con- 
clusion to  be  that  there  is,  after  all,  no  choice  of  principle 
between  protection  and  free  trade.  In  his  own  words, 
''not  free  trade  or  protection  is  to  be  blamed,  but  badly 
arranged  or  wrongly  applied  free  trade  and  protection. 
Most  frequently,  in  modern  times,  a  compromise  between 
the  two  S3rstems  is  and  was  necessary."  What  are  the 
grounds  on  which  this  conclusion  rests? 

Without  following  Professor  SchmoUer's  order,  we  may 
note  first  what  he  says  of  the  balance  of  trade.  On  this 
topic  we  are  told  that  recent  investigation  of  the  actual 
course  of  trade  has  modified  the  older  notion  of  a  self- 
correcting  force.  Something  is  said  as  to  the  need  of  con- 
sidering not  the  balance  of  trade  only, — i.e.,  the  relation 
of  merchandise,  imports  and  exports, — but  the  total  bal- 
ance of  payments,  including  interest  pasrments,  freights, 
and  the  like  transactions;  and  therefore  modem  science 
takes  a  very  critical  attitude  as  to  the  so-called  unfavorable 
balance.  So  much  we  should  all  agree  to.  But  it  is  added 
that  ''poor  states,  much  indebted,  without  exports  that  are 
in  demand,  with  impending  paper-money  regime,"  may 
need  to  have  a  care.  They  may  lose  their  specie,  and  find 
it  necessary  "to  export  government  bonds  or  other  secu- 
rities"; and  they  may  find  it  desirable  to  resort  to  protec- 
tive duties  as  a  means  of  checking  imports,  for  the  sake  of 
their  public  credit  and  their  monetary  soundness. 

This  seems  to  me  quite  beside  the  point.  No  doubt  a 
state  which  has  borrowed  heavily  abroad,  or  has  made 
its  monetary  system  top-heavy  by  too  free  use  of  paper 
substitutes,  may  be  brought  to  feel  the  consequences  of 
excess  through  an  outflow  of  specie.  No  doubt,  also,  it 
may  sometimes  help  itself  momentarily  by  checking  im- 
ports, though  it  cannot  do  more  by  such  a  device  than  put 
off  the  day  of  reckoning.  But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  as  to  protection.  That  question  is  at  bot- 
tom whether  it  is  more  advantageous  to  produce  at  home 
than  it  is  to  buy  the  imports  with  the  exports;  and  the  es- 
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sential  point  in  controversy  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  other 
question  as  to  the  relation  between  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  a  country's  monetary  condition.  Any  check 
to  imports,  say  by  purely  revenue  duties  or  prohibitions, 
may  have  the  effects  here  described  as  desirable  for  the 
povertyHstricken  debtor  state.  Even  these  effects,  most 
of  us  would  say,  can  be  but  momentary.  Sooner  or  later 
your  improvident  debtor  will  have  to  face  the  situation  he 
has  created,  and  will  be  able  to  retain  his  specie  only  if 
he  has  resisted  the  temptation  to  expand  his  issues  of  paper 
money.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  mere 
fact  of  indebtedness  is  much  less  important  than  the  abuse 
of  paper  money.  But,  in  any  event,  has  this  sort  of  case — 
perhaps  peculiar,  but  certainly  not  mystifying — ^really  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  protective  controversy?  Possibly 
the  kind  of  country  described  may  be  in  the  stage  when 
"nurturing"  protection,  or  protection  to  young  industries, 
may  be  advantageous;  but  this  raises  questions  of  quite 
a  different  kind,  and  in  no  logical  way  associated  with  the 
balance  of  trade  problem. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  another  point, — ^that  highly  interest- 
ing controversy  among  the  Germans  on  the  merits  of 
''Agrarstaat"  and  "Industrienstaat."  Here,  again,  our 
author's  verdict  is  a  compromise.  Neither  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  he  concludes,  can  be  judged  the  victor  in  theory 
or  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  advice  to  contemporary  Ger- 
many. "We  must  sustain  our  agriculture  as  much  as 
possible,  protect  the  mass  of  the  self-cultivating  proprietors 
and  tenants,  and  so  adjust  our  protective  duties  that, 
without  great  rise  in  price  of  food-stuffs  and  without  an 
increase  in  rents,  the  agriculturists  may  hold  their  own, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  continuing  pressure  on  prices  gives 
an  impulse  to  technical  progress." 

And  yet  it  would  seem  just  here  a  thinker  like  Profes- 
sor Schmoller  might  have  been  expected  to  take  a  decisive 
stand.  The  question  involved  in  the  controversy  is  as  to 
the  direction  of  a  nation's  activities  over  a  kng  period  and 
as  to  the  social  and  political  consequences,  as  well  as  the  eoo> 
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nomic,  of  the  development  of  the  "Industrienstaat/'  The 
discriminating  advocates  of  the  self-sustaining  "Agrar- 
staat"  usually  admit  an  initial  loss.  They  grant  that,  for 
the  time  being,  a  country  like  Gennany  would  get  its  food 
cheaper  and  secure  a  more  effective  arrangement  of  its 
productive  forces  by  exporting  manufactures.  But  they 
maintain  that  in  the  end — ^though  perhaps  only  after  fifty, 
a  htmdred  years — ^the  food-exporting  countries  will  use  their 
own  supplies,  and  the  old  countries,  like  Germany,  will 
have  to  revert  to  a  selfnsupporting  regime.  In  any  case 
they  urge  that  a  one-sided  development  of  manufactures 
brings  grave  social  difficulties,  such  as  increasing  inequali- 
ties in  wealth,  undue  growth  of  population  among  the  poorer 
classes,  unhealthy  agglomeration  in  the  cities.  Here  is 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  principle  that  the  international 
division  of  labor,  so  long  as  it  endures,  adds  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  productive  forces, — ^the  essence  of  the  advantage  from 
free  trade.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  here  is  reasoning  as  to 
the  ultimate  goal  of  a  nation's  growth  and  as  to  the  ideals 
to  be  followed  in  its  direction,  which  siirely  deserves  atten- 
tive consideration.  If  this  reasoning  be  sound,  and  if  the 
forebodings  as  to  the  outcome  of  an  ''Industrie-staat"  are 
justified,  it  would  seem  that  no  half-way  measures  will 
suffice.  A  moderate  duty  on  grain,  a  beggarly  5  marks 
per  100  kilograms,  is  not  likely  to  affect  the  situation  mate- 
rially. As  the  recent  experience  of  Germany  seems  to 
show,  imports  of  food  pour  in  notwithstanding  such  a  bar- 
rier, and  population  grows  and  becomes  dependent  on  the 
foreign  supply.  The  alleged  social  and  political  evils  con- 
tinue to  develop,  while  the  immediate  economic  loss  from 
protective  duties  is  incurred.  Very  likely  the  wise  course, 
all  things  considered,  even  in  the  view  of  one  who  admits 
these  evils,  is  to  pursue  an  opportunist  policy, — ^wait  and 
watch,  and  be  prepared  to  apply  drastic  measures  if  the 
extreme  '*  Industrie-staat"  proves  to  be  really  in  process 
of  development.  But  a  clear-cut  answer  to  the  two  ques- 
tions of  principle  is  essential:  Is  there  an  immediate  loss 
from  the  restriction  on  the  free  admission  of  food-stuffs?  and 
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18  a  pure  "Industrie-staat''  the  possible  or  probable  out- 
come of  non-restriction^  socially  and  politically  bad  ?  Yet 
on  neither  question  do  we  ascertain  what  is  at  bottom  the 
view  of  Professor  Schmoller. 

There  are  certain  much-debated  points  in  the  protec- 
tive controversy  in  which  the  general  public  is  vastly  inter- 
ested, and  which  are  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  econo- 
mists. Do  protective  duties  raise  wages?  do  they  in- 
crease the  demand  for  labor?  do  they  create  a  home  market? 
do  they  add  to  the  sum  total  of  national  industry,  or  only 
change  its  direction?  and  so  on.  The  answers  to  some  of 
these  questions  obviously  reach  over  into  other  parts  of 
the  economic  field, — ^thus,  as  to  the  effect  on  wages.  In  my 
own  judgment  the  answers  often  must  be  that  the  debate 
is  beside  the  point,  resting  on  a  misconception  of  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  production  and  exchange,  and  not  touch- 
ing the  real  problems  of  international  trade  and  protection. 
We  look  with  interest  in  a  book  like  Professor  Schmoller's 
for  some  expression  of  opinion  on  such  matters. 

Unfortunately,  very  little  is  to  be  found;  and  what  is 
foimd  is  so  brief  and  so  sketchy  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
where  he  stands.  As  near  an  approach  to  an  opinion  as 
can  be  found  is  in  the  following  paragraph  (p.  644),  which 
I  translate  without  abridgment  and  as  literally  as  possi- 
ble:— 

The  ftrgument,  much  used  in  the  United  States,  that  protective 
duties  are  in  the  interest  of  the  laborers,  that  they  increase  wages  or 
keep  them  up  against  the  competition  of  lower  wages  in  Europe,  has  often 
been  used  pharisaically,  most  of  all  in  order  to  put  through  the  Mc- 
Kinley  bill  in  1890,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  sharp  reduction 
in  wages.  In  Europe  free-trade  England  has  the  highest  wages; 
Russia,  with  its  extreme  protection,  the  lowest.  Dilke  reports  in  re- 
gard to  his  inquiries  in  Canada  and  Australia-  that  he  had  found  pro- 
tective duties  neither  to  raise  wages  nor  to  reduce  them.  At  all  events 
other  causes  are  most  often  equally  important  for  the  range  of  wages 
as  trade  policy;  and,  within  the  range  of  trade  policy,  the  just  appli- 
cation in  detail  of  freedom  or  protection  will  be  the  essential  thing. 
But  this  much  can  be  said,  that  the  intelligent  workmen  and  the  most 
clear-headed  leaders  Qn  Germany,  for  example,  Galwer,  Dayid,  Schip- 
pel)  rightly  place  themselves  no  longer  on  the  simpla  coiummer'g 
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point  of  view.  They  no  longer  attack  every  protective  duty  because 
it  nuaes  prices,  but  weigh  also  the  interests  of  production.  In  the 
Australian  parliaments  the  protective  policy  is  demanded  precisely 
by  the  laborers,  because  they  see  that  it  looks  primarily  to  the  ad- 
vance of  production,  that  it  increases  the  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment (ArMtsffdegenheU),  the  demand  for  labor.  Such  a  policy,  so 
far  as  it  attains  its  end,  can  make  some  moderate  enhancement  of  the 
price  of  bread  and  meat  desirable,  even  endurable. 

With  this  may  perhaps  be  compared  a  passage  on  the 
preceding  page  (p.  643),  in  which  it  is  said  of  the  German 
free-traders — ^Brentano,  Conrad,  Lotz,  Dietzel,  Weber — 
that 

their  main  argument  still  is  (sic)  the  consumer's  point  of  view,  the 
charge  that  protective  duties  make  goods  dearer.  They  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  producer's  interest  has  equal  justification,  and  is  the  more 
pressing,  is  the  acute  interest  for  the  organs  [representatives  ?] 
of  classes  and  parties,  and  that  the  emphasis  on  the  greater  deamess 
of  things  for  the  time  being  because  of  protection  does  not  suffice. 
The  state  must  always  look  quite  as  much,  even  more,  to  the  national 
future,  to  the  development  of  the  whole,  as  to  the  immediate  state  of 
prices  and  markets. 

Such  expressions  make  one  pause.  Is  it  really  Profes- 
sor SchmoUer's  opinion  that  protection  increases  the  oppor- 
timities  for  employment  and  the  demand  for  labor?  Is 
the  generalization  of  even  so  good  an  observer  as  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  all  that  is  to  be  given  to  the  ingenuous 
student  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  protection  on  wages? 
No  doubt  other  factors  are  quite  as  important  for  the  deter- 
mination of  wages  as  protection  and  free  trade.  Many 
of  us,  indeed,  think  others  are  much  more  important;  but 
is  nothing  more  to  be  said  as  to  the  effect  of  this  factor, 
considered  by  itself?  And  what  of  the  difference  between 
the  interests  of  producers  and  consumers?  We  all  know 
that  the  interests  of  some  producers  are  different  from 
those  of  some  consumers;  but  is  there  a  divergence  of  inter- 
est between  consumers  as  a  body  and  producers  as  a  body? 
And  what  means  that  reservation  in  the  closing  sentence, — 
a  policy  of  protection  is  to  be  commended  "so  far  as  it 
aUaina  its  end'*t    Are  we  to  infer  that,  in  the  writer's  opin- 
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ion,  it  may  not  after  all  succeed  in  adding  to  the  demand 
for  labor,  or  so  improving  the  situation  of  the  people  as 
producers  that  they  can  better  bear  burdens  as  consumers? 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  such  passages  as  this  mean  that, 
great  as  are  Professor  Schmoller's  gifts,  he  has  little  apti- 
tude for  some  kinds  of  economic  work.  A  robust  common 
sense  saves  him  from  the  commonplace  fallacies;  but  to 
follow  the  thread  of  prolonged  continuous  reasoning  is 
irksome  to  him,  and  it  is  not  done.  The  very  brevity 
of  the  passage  first  cited,  and  the  uncertainty  of  touch  in 
it,  show  a  consciousness  of  weakness.  And,  this  being  the 
case,  we  must  take  with  reservation  the  judgments  and  im- 
pressions on  matters  of  commercial  policy,  and  on  other 
matters  also,  which  presuppose,  after  all,  clear-cut  thinking 
on  the  underlying  questions  of  principle. 

F.  W.  Taussig. 
Habyard  Unitbhstft. 
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Salz  (A.).    Beltrftge  znr  Geschlchte 
und  Kritik  der  Lohnf ondstheorie. 
Stuttgart:     J.    G.    Ck>tta.     8yo. 
4.50  m. 
[Announced.] 

SOHMOLLBB  {Q.),  Prlncipes d^^cono- 
mie  politique.  Traduit  par  G.  Pla- 
ton.  Paris:  GiardetBrfere.  1905. 
8vo.    pp.  572.    10  f  r. 

[Published  in  this  firm's  Biblio- 
theque  InterDational  d'^conomie 
politique.  This  instalment  of  the 
French  translation  contains  the 
Introduction  and  Book  I.,~-  about 
one-haif  the  contents  of  the  first 
Tolume  of  the  original.] 

SiDOWicK  (H.).  Mucellaneous  Es- 
says and  Addresses.  London: 
Macmillan.  1905.  8yo.  pp.  374. 
lOt. 

[Contains  an  essay  on  Method 
and  two  on  Socialism.] 

In  PeriodicaU, 

AmoHubo  (M.).  Prime  linee  di  una 
teoria  matematica  dello  smercio. 
RiformaSoc.,  Feb.,  1905. 

Beck  ( H. ,  editor).  Kritische  Blatter 
fur  die  gesammten  Socialwissen- 
schaften,  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1905. 
rXhe  first  numbers  of  this  useful 
bibliographical  publication  noticed 
in  our  last  issue.] 

Carykb  (T.  N.).  The  Marginal 
Theory  of  Distribution.  Journ. 
Pol.  Econ.,  March.  [An  answer 
to  recent  attacks  upon  the  doc- 
trine by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson  and 
Pr«)f.  H.  J.  Davenport.) 

Gbaziani  (A.).  Sul  valore  relativo 
delle  richezxe  succedanee.  Ren- 
diconti  della  reale  accademia  del 
Lincei,  Home,  Ser.  V.,  toL  18. 


HoLLAKDBB  (J.  H.).  The  Political 
Economist  and  the  Public.  No. 
Amer.  Rev.,  Feb. 

HuTCHiNS  (Miss  B.  L.).  The  Writ- 
ings of  Walther  Lotz.  Econ.  Rev., 
Jan. 

Lilly  (W.  S.).  The  Cost  of  Cheap- 
ness.   Fort.  Rev.,  April. 

Rbinh A.RD  ( R. ).  Zur  Erinnerung  an 
Adolph  Buchenberger.  ZeiUchr. 
f.  d.  ges.  StaaUw.,  1905,  Heft  1. 
[A  biographical  sketch.] 

Riooi  (U. ).  La  misurabilitk  del  pia- 
cere  e  del  dolore.  Qiom.  degli 
Econ.,  Jan.,  1905.  [In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  liedonimeteTf  an  in- 
strument for  the  precise  measure- 
ment of  pleasure  and  pain,  we 
have  the  hedonUeope^  a  com- 
parison of  choices.] 

SoHWisDLAND  (B.).  Die  psycho- 
logischen  Grundlagen  der  wirt- 
schaft.  Zeitscbr.  f.  Sosialw. 
[The  author  considers  (1)  in- 
stinct, (2)  individual  inborn  bent, 
(S)  habits,  desires,  and  wants, 
with  a  closing  consideration  of 
culture  and  luxury.  The  litera- 
ture on  these  topics  is  widely 
cited.] 

Stibda  (W.).  Die  Mittelstands- 
bewegnng.  Jahrb.  f.  Nat.  Oelc., 
Jan.,  1905.  [Sketches  the  history 
and  purposes  of  the  movement 
for  the  preservation  of  the  indus- 
trial middle  class,  and  supports 
'  state  financial  aid  through  a  cen- 
tral organization.] 

Webth  (A.).  Albrecht  Thaer  und 
Johann  Heinrich  von  Thunen. 
Zeitscbr.  f.  d.  ges.  Staatsw.,  1905. 
Heft  1.  [ShowB  that  Thunen  and 
Thiinen's  admirers  misunderstood 
or  misrepresented  Thaer.] 


U.    THE  LABOR  PROBLEM. 


Adams  (T.  8.)  and  Sumkeb  (Helen 
L.).  Labor  Problems.  A  TexU 
book.  New  York:  Macmillan. 
1905.    8vo.    pp.577.    $1.75. 

(A well-written,  well-considered, 
and  commendable  book.  The 
topics  are:  Woman  and  Child 
Labor,  Immigration,  Poverty, 
Strikes,  Labor  Organizations, 
Agencies   of    Lidustrial    Peace, 


Labor  Laws,  Proflt-aharlng,  Co- 
operation, and  the  like.  Mr. 
Adams  is  assistant  professor  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Miss  Sumner  is  honorary  fellow 
at  the  same  institution.] 

Aldek  (P.).  The  Unemployed. 
London:  King.  1905.  8vo.  pp. 
199.    In.  M. 

Abhlst  (W.  J.).    The  Fngnu  ci 
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the  German  Working  ClMses  in 
the  LASt  Quarter  of  a  Centorj. 
London:  Longmans,  Green  A  Co. 
1904.    l8.  6(i. 

[Argues  that  **  Gkrman  progress 
in  general  material  prosperity" 
has  attended  protectionism  in 
Germany,  even  though  it  may  not 
be  the  direct  result  of  that 
policy.] 

Bbllom  (M.).  Les  lois  d'assurance 
ouTri^re  h  I'^tranger.  Tome  IL 
Assurances  contre  les  accidents. 
Sixl^me  partie.  Paris:  Rousseau. 
1906.    8to.    12  fr. 

Camanni  (V.).  La  cooperasione  in 
Ungheria.    Rome:  Bertero.    190ft. 

Capen  (E.  W.).  The  Historical 
Deyelopment  of  the  Poor  Law  of 
Connecticut  New  York:  Colum- 
bia UnlT.  Press.  1905.  8to.  pp. 
520. 

[A  thorough  and  painstaking 
investigation.] 

Cbbnbsbok  (J.).  Les  soci^t^  co- 
operatives anglaises.  Paris:  Rous- 
seau.   1905.    18mo.    pp.  55a    7fr. 

Ekobl  (Bergmeister).  Zum  Aus- 
stande  der  Bergarbeiter  im  Ruhr- 
bezirlE.  Berlin:  J.  Springer.  8vo. 
pp.  87.    .50  m. 

Imle  (Fanny).  Gtowerbliche  Frie- 
densdokumente.  Entstehunss- 
und  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der 
Tarifgemeinschaft  in  Dentsch- 
land.  Jena:  G.  Fischer.  1904. 
8vo.    pp.  572.    10  m. 

[Among  the  industries  consid- 
ered in  this  collection  of  trade 
agreements  are  those  concerned 
with  building,  clothing,  food  sup- 
plies, engraving,  wood,  metals. 
Documents  for  each  industry  can 
be  had  separately.] 

Kkoop  (D.).  Industrial  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration.  London: 
P.  S.  King  A  Son.    12mo.    pp. 

241.  7»r6a. 

[An  excellent  study.  Presents 
the  experience  of  various  coun- 
tries, including  the  Australasian 
colonies.  ConUins  a  full  bibli- 
ography.] 
Laboub  Dbpabtmbnt,  Bbitmh 
BoABD  OF  Tbadb.  Sccoud  Re- 
port on  Wages,  Earnings,  and 
Conditions  of  Employment  of 
Agricultural  Labourers  in  the 
United  Kingdom.    1905. 


[PresenU  statistical  data  since 
1850  for  certain  properties,  and 
analyzes  the  general  welfare  con- 
dition of  the  farm  laborers  as  a 
class.] 

Lavbbnt  (Capt.  E.).  Impressions 
de  gr^ve,  avec  preface  de  R.  Poin- 
Gai«.  Paris:  Charles- Lavanxelle. 
1905.    8vo.    2fr. 

Mabtut-Ginouyibb  (F.).  Gen^se 
du  palais  de  la  mutuality.  Paris: 
Dujarric  1905.  8vo.  pp.«88. 
1.5U  fr. 

Opfzcb  du  Tbayail.  Les  asso- 
ciations professionelles  ouvri^res. 
Paris.    1VM)4. 

[This  fourth  volume  in  the  se- 
ries undertaken  by  this  office 
descril>es  the  industrial  omniia- 
tions  in  the  building  trades.  A 
succeeding  volume  will  conclude 
the  inquiry.] 

Oswald  (O.).  Die  oberbadischen 
Rindviehzttcht  -Genossenschaften. 
Karlsruhe:  G.  Braim.  1905.  8vo. 
pp.  99.    2.40  m. 

[In  the  series  Volksw.  Ab- 
handl.  der  badlschen  floch- 
schulen.l 

Sbllbbs  (Edith).  The  Danish  Poor 
Relief  System.  London:  P.  8. 
King  A  Son.    1904. 

Shbbabd  (R  H.).  The  Child  Slave 
ofBriUin.  London:  Hurst.  1905. 
8vo.    00. 

[A  study  of  the  evils  of  child 
labor  in  various  towns.] 

Stibl  (W.,  ingen.).  Die  Gewinn- 
beteiliffung  der  Arbeit.  Ihre  sozi- 
ale  Bedeutung  und  Durchf  iihrbar- 
keit.  Dresden:  O.  V.  Bohmert. 
1905.    8vo.    pp.  121.    2  m. 

In  Periodieal: 

Clabx  (L.  D.).  The  Present  Legal 
Status  of  Organized  Labor.  Joum. 
Pol.  Econ.,  March.  |A  careful 
review  of  the  trend  of  legal  de- 
cisions.] 

Clabk  (y.  S.).  Labor  Conditions 
in  Australia.  Bulletin  U.S.  Dent. 
Labor,  Jan.  [An  extended  de- 
scription of  industrial  conditions.] 

Dthbbkfubth  (G.).  Diewelbliche 
Heimarbeit  Jahrb.  f.  Nat.  Oek., 
Jan.,  1905.  [Advocates  a  mini- 
mum wage  under  state  control.] 

Fabham  (H.  W.).    German  Work- 
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men's  Insunnoe:  A  Postscript. 
Tale  Rev..  Feb. 

FiBHBB  (L.).  The  Townhotuing 
Problem.  Econ.  Joum.,  March. 
[A  general  essay,  with  Judicious 
accounts  of  English  experience; 
the  results  of  municipal  housing 
critically  examined,  but  with  no 
bias  against  the  principle.] 

FULD.  Die  Aenderungen  des  Erank- 
enversicherungsgesetxes.  Jahrb. 
f.  Nat.  Oek.,  Feb.,  1906. 

Galliva  (F.).  Lo  sclopero  del  xol- 
fatari  di  Caltanlssetta  e  1*  organiz- 
xaxione  lavoratrice  nelle  zolfare 
sicillane.  Rlforma  Soc.,  Jan., 
1905.  [Favors  the  recent  labor 
organlxation  and  policy  in  the 
Sicilian  sulphur-mining  indus- 
try.] 

Gladdsh  (W.).  The  Church  and 
Social  Problems.  Intemat.  Quart., 
April.  [Approves  of  labor  unions, 
but  disapproves  of  their  charac- 
teristic methods.] 

Gould  (E.  R.  L.).  The  Housing 
of  City  Masses.  Intemat.  Quart., 
Jan.  [A  survev  of  English  legis- 
lation, especially  as  to  London, 
and  of  recent  l^slation  and  ex- 
perience in  New  York.] 

Hanger  (G.  W.  W.).  Exhibit  of 
United  SUtes  Bureau  of  Labor  at 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion. Bulletin  U.S.  Dept  Labor, 
Sept.,  1904.  [Contains  many 
charts  and  generalized  statistical 
data  covering  the  entire  field  of 
investigation  of  the  Bureau.] 

Habms  (B.).  Zur  Terminologie 
gesetxlicher  Arbeiterinteressen- 
vertretungen.  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges. 
StaaUw.,  1905,  Heft  1. 

.    Die  Literatnr  xur  Arbelts- 

kammerfrage.  Jahrb.  f.  Nat 
Oek.,  Jan.,  1905.    [A  useful  sur- 


vey of  the  literature  on  this  sub- 
ject) 

Lindsay  (S.  M.).  The  Child  Labor 
Campaign.  Charities,  March  4. 
[An  account,  by  the  chairman, 
of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Na 
tional  Child  Labor  Committee  in 
Februarr,  with  sunmiary  of  the 
proceedings.] 

PiNKUB  (N.).  Workmen's  Insur- 
ance in  Germany.  Yale  Rev., 
Feb.  [Replies  to  criticisms  against 
former  articles  on  the  same  sub- 
ject] 

Pbinole  (J.  C).  Labor  Colonies. 
Econ.  Rev.,  Jan. 

SoHLBMACHBR  (E.).  Lcs  travail- 
leurs  du  bois  de  Danxig.  Mus. 
Soc.,  Feb.  [Interesting  survival 
of  a  patriarchal  organlxation  of 
industry.] 

Sella  (E.).  Breve  nota  sulP  evo- 
luzione  della  famiglla  operaia  nel 
biellese.  Giom.  degli  Econ.,  Feb., 
1905.  [Notes  the  disappearance 
of  the  patriarchal  family  in  this 
industrial  region.] 

Yeillbb  (L.).  The  Housing  Prob- 
lem in  American  Cities.  Ann. 
Amer.  Acad.,  March. 

Waoneb  (M.).  Die  ArbeiUlosen- 
fursorge  der  deutschen  Arbeiter- 
berufsvereine.  Jahrb.  f.  Nat 
Oek.,  Feb.,  1905. 

Warne(F.  J.).  The  Miners*  Union: 
Its  Business  Management  Ann. 
Amer.  Acad.,  Jan.  [Discusses 
the  union  as  a  purely  business  or- 
ganization.] 

Williams  (A.).  Twenty  Years  of 
Copartnership.  Econ.  Rev.,  Jan. 
[Shows  a  fair  degree  of  success 
in  the  movement  but  limited  by 
the  tendency  of  individual  mem- 
bers to  withdraw  and  start  into 
business  for  themselves.] 


m.    SOCDLLISM. 


BiLz  (F.  E.).  L'^tat  social  de 
rarenir.  L*an  2000.  Une  exist- 
ence heureuse  et  Ubre  de  sonci 
assurtfe  k  tout  le  monde.  Paris: 
Bernard.    1905.    pp.850.    3.50 fr. 

DollAanb  (B.).  Robert  Owen 
(1771-1858).  Paris:  Soc  nouv.  de 
Ubr.    1905.    16mo.    pp.227.   1  fr. 


Jaeces  (G.).    Die  Internationale. 

Eine   Denkschrift    sur  40    J&hr. 

Griindung  der  intemationalen  Ar- 

beiterassozlation.    Leipzig:  Leips. 

Buchdruckerei.     1904.    8vo.    pp. 

248.    1.50  m. 
Laoardellb  (N.).     La  gr^ve  g^ 

n^rale  et  le  socialisme.     Paris: 
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Comely.    1006.     ISmo.    pp.  490. 

8.60  fr. 
LAummsAJB  (F.).    Dm  VoUnbueh. 

Aqb    dem  franz.    ubeneut    Ton 

A.  PaeU.    Leipzig:  C.  L.  Hirsch- 

feld.    8va    pp.  o£    2  m. 
[In  the  teriee  Hanptwerken  des 

Soxlallamus,  edited  by  6.  Adler.] 
Louis  (P. ).    L*ayenir  du  soclallsme. 

Paris:  Fasquelle.     1906.      18mo. 

8.60  fr. 
SiHOK    (Helene).      Robert    Owen. 

Sein  Leben  and  seine  Bedeutnng 

fur  die   Geeenwart.      Jena:    G. 

Fischer.     1006.     Sva     pp.    860. 

7  m. 
[A  good  biography  and  snnrey 

of  Owen's  career  and  doctrines.] 
TuoAK   Baxujiowbky.     Theoret- 


ische  Gnmdlagen  des  Marzismiis. 
Leipzig:    Duncker  a.  Homblot. 
1006.    8to.    6  ni« 
[Announced.] 

In  PeriodicaU. 

BxRTHBAU  (P.).  Randbemerk- 
ungen  eines  Indostriellen  an  den 
okonomischen  Theorien  des  Karl 
Marx.  Zeitschr.  f.  Social w., 
March,  1006. 

Jabay  (G.  L.).  Le  soclallsme  mu- 
nicipal en  France.  Ann.  des  Set 
Pol.  March.  [A  study  of  the 
legal  functions  of  French  munici- 
palities.] 

Masabyk  (T.  G.).  LassaUe-Sto- 
dien.  Zeitschr.  f.  Socialw.,  Feb., 
1006. 


lY.    LAND  AND  AGRARIAN  PROBLEMS. 


Gabola   (M.).     G^r^ales.     Paris: 

BailUftie.    1006.    ISmo.    pp.  640. 

6fr. 
[One  of  forty  volumes  called  the 

Encyclopedic  agricole.] 
Glatz  (F.).    Der  Lieferungshandel 

in  Mehl.   Zur  Abwehr  eines  amr. 

Uebergriffes.    Vienna:  J.  Elsen- 

stein.    Sto.    pp.  61.    1  m. 
HrriBB  (II.).    Planter  Indnstrielles. 

Paris:  Bailli^re.    1003.   18mo.  pp. 

640.    6fr. 
[Encyclopedic  agricole.] 
Lamabcub   (C.  de).    Blblioth^que 

des  petites  sources  de  richesses. 

Paris:  Gautier.  1006.   18mo.  Ifr. 

esch. 
[A  series  of   brochures  upon 

small  farming,  such  as  the  raising 

of  pigs,    bees,   pigeons,  poultry, 

etc.] 
Mbwbb    (W.).     Bodenwerte.   Bau- 

und  Bodenpolitik  in  Freiburg  i. 

B.,     1868-1002.      Karlsruhe:     G. 

Braun.  1006.   8vo.  pp.  108,  map. 

2  m  (for  subscribers.  1.60). 
[In  the  series  Volksw.  Abhandl. 

der  badischen  Hochschiilen.] 
Pacottkt  (P.).   Viticulture.  Paris: 


Bailli^re. 
6fr. 


1006.     18mo.    pp.  484. 


[Bncydop^die  agricole.] 
Stba^kohcix    (S.).      Amerikanische 
Landwirtschalt.  ElneReisestudie. 


Vienna:   W.    Frick.    1006.    8to. 
pp.  102.    6  m« 

[Plentifully  illustrated.] 
VoiTBLLiBB      (C).       Ayicultore. 
Paris:  BaiUi^re.  1006.   18mo.  pp. 
400.    6fr. 

[Bncyclop^die  agricole.] 

In  PerUdieaU, 

Abduiko  (E.).  La  crisi  agrumaria 
in  Sicilia.  Riforma  Soc,  Jan., 
1006.  [Discusses  the  Califomian 
competition  in  citrous  fruits; 
thinks  that  Sicily,  with  improTed 
oroanization,  can  compete  favor- 
ably  in  the  American  markets  east 
of  the  Mississippi.] 

BuTTKBFiBLD  (K.  L.).  The  Social 
Problems  of  American  Farmers. 
Amer.  Joum.  Sociol.,  March. 
[**  What  needs  present  emphasis  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  definite, 
real  social  end  to  be  held  in  view 
as  the  goal  of  rural  endearor. 
The  highest  possible  social  status 
for  the  farming  class  is  that 
end."] 

Eltzbachbb  (0.).  The  Agricultu- 
ral Prosperity  of  Germany.  Con- 
temp.  Rev.,  April. 

Mailath  (J.).  Les  probl^mee 
agraires  et  U  vie  rurale  en  Hon- 
grie.    ReT.  Econ.  Intern.,  Jan, 
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MoLnrABi  (T.).  II  eredito  agrario 
in  Italia.  Giorn.  degli  Econ., 
March,  1905. 

Paktaleoni  (M.).  a  propoBito  di 
un  istitnto  intemazionale  perma- 
nente  di  agricoltura.  Giorn.  degli 
Scon.,  Feb.,  1906.  [An  interest- 
ins  examination  with  favorable 
jadgment  of  David  Lubin't  pro- 
posed international  agricultural 
institttte.] 

PnroN  (R.).  L'irrigation  en  pays 
aride.     Les  consequences  ^cono- 


miqnes  et  sociales.  Rev.  !^on. 
Intern.,  Jan.  [Studies  especially 
the  effect  of  irrigation  in  Spain, 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Egypt.] 

Shaleb  (N.  8.).  Earth  and  Man: 
An  Economic  Forecast.  Intemat. 
Quart.,  Jan.  [On  the  extent  of 
soil  tillable  and  as  yet  untiUed, 
the  conclusion  being  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  expansion  is  not  great. 
Other  articles  will  follow.] 

Teelb(R.  P.).  The  Irrigation  Situ- 
ation.    Journ.  Pol.  Econ.,  March. 


V.    POPULATION  AND  MIGRATION. 


Loth  (G.).  Le  peuplement  italien 
en  Timisie  et  en  Alg^rie.  Paris: 
CoUn.    1905.    8yo.    10  fr. 

[Studies  the  social  classes  and 
occupations  of  the  Italian  colo- 
nists in  Algiers  and  Tunis.] 

Whblplet  (J.  D.).  The  Problem 
of  the  Immigrant.  London :  Hall. 
1905.    8yo.    pp.  295.    lOs.  6d. 

[Chiefly  laws  and  regulations  of 
thirteen  European  countries.] 

In  Periodicals. 
Coletti  (F.).    II  costo  di  produ- 


zione  dell'  uomo  e  11  valore  eco- 
nomico  degli  emigrant!.  Giorn. 
degli  Econ.,  March,  1905.  [A 
criticism  of  the  method  employed 
by  Engel  in  his  well-known  Preia 
der  Arbeit] 

Gordon  (W.  E.).  The  Economic 
Side  of  Alien  Immigration.  Nine- 
teenth Cent.,  Feb.  ['*  Detrimental 
to  England.'J 

RiCBTEB  (D.  T.).  Die  Auswander- 
ung  aus  Russland  und  Finland. 
Jahrb.  f.  Nat.  Oek.,  Jan.,  1905. 


VI.    TRANSPORTATION. 


AcwoBTH  (W.  M.).  The  Elements 
of  Railway  Economics.  Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press.  8to.  pp.  159.  2«. 

GoBDON  (J.  H.).  Illinois  Railway 
Legislation  and  Commission  Con- 
trol since  1870.  Urbana,  111.: 
University  Press.  8vo.  pp.  81. 
25cts. 

Gu&NB  (E.)  et  GoujBT  (F.).  Nos 
voles  ferries.  Le  r^seau,  son  di- 
veloppement,  les  compagnles  ou 
r^tat,  conventions,  rachat.  Pre- 
face de  E.  Milhaud.  Paris:  B^- 
ranger.    1905.     18mo.    8.50  fr. 

Nkwcomb  (H.  T.).  The  Work  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission.   1905. 

J  Contains  various  reprints  from 
Iway  and  financial  journals,  ad- 
verse to  enlargement  of  the  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Partisan,  but  contain- 
ing some  statistical  material  of 
worth.] 


Raitdolph  (C.  F.).  An  Examina- 
tion of  Federal  Powers  In  Respect 
of  Railways.  Privately  printed. 
1905. 

[A  valuable  contribution  to  the 
current  discussion  of  railway  regu- 
lation.] 

Spenceb  (S.)  and  Wzllcox  (D.). 
Interstate  Commerce:  Brief  as  to 
Proposed  New  Legislation. 

[A  clear  statement  of  the  rail- 
way contention  against  increas- 
ing the  powers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  as  filed 
with  the  H.  R.  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce.] 

STEBiTBEBe  (W.).  Das  Yerkehrs- 
eewerbe  lieipzlgs.  Jena:  G. 
Fischer.    8vo.    pp.  136.    2.50  m. 

[In  Stieda's  Volksw.  u.  wirth- 
geschichl.  Abhandl.] 

Tajani  (F.).  Le  strade  ferrate  in 
Italia:   regime  legale,  economico. 
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ed  amministntlYO.  MiUn:  Ul- 
rico  Hoepli.  1905.  12mo.  pp. 
▼11,263.    2.50  L 

Wood  (H.).    Arbitrary  Price  Mak- 
ing throagh  the  Forms  of  Law. 
Boston:  I^e  A  Shepard.    pp.  29. 
[Opposes     ffovemmental    rate- 
making  lor  nulways.] 

YouNO  (F.  G.).  Tendencies  in  Re- 
cent American  Road  Legislation. 
Easene,  Ore.:  Uniy.  of  Oregon. 
[A  careful  digest  of  State  laws 
relating  to  highway  construc- 
tion.] 

Unsigned.  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House 
of  Representatlyes  on  [bills] 
to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Law.  Gtovemment  Print- 
ing Office.     1905.    pp.  409. 

[Contains  some  new  evidence, 
interspersed  with  much  familiar 
testimony.] 

.  Hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce, 
United  SUtes  Senate,  Jan.  27  to 
Feb.  6,  1905.  Government  Prlnt- 
Ins  Office.    1905.    pp.  85. 

[Evidence  on  private  car  lines 
and  amendment  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.] 

.    Attl  della  reale   commls- 

slone  per  lo  studio  dl  proposte  In- 
tomo  air  ordinamento  defle  strade 
ferrate.  Vols.  I.-V.,  VIIL,  and 
X    Rome.    1903-04.    4to. 

In  P§riodicaU. 

AcwoBTH  (W.  M.).  The  Railways 
of  Germany  and  England.  Con- 
temp.  Rev.,  April.  [The  com- 
parison is  favorable  to  England.] 

Bl0M.  Mltthellungen  uSer  das 
Eisenbahnwesen  in  dea  Verelnig- 
ten  Staaten  von  Amerlka.  Jahrb. 
f.  Nat.  Oek.,  Feb.,  1905.  [Con- 
dudes  that  German  railroads  need 
not  fear  comparison  with  Ameri- 
can.] 

Eltzbacrkb  (O.).  The  Railways 
of  Gtermany.  Contemp.  Rev., 
Feb.    [Uncritically  favorable. } 


EvAKB  (A.  D.).  British  Railways 
and  Goods  Traffic:  Is  Preference 
^ven  to  Foreisn  Produce  ?  Econ. 
Joum.,  MarcL  [Eight  alleged 
cases  of  preference  examined.  In 
no  case  is  preference  by  British 
railways  found  in  favor  of  Im- 
ported goods.  Lower  rates  for 
export,  among  the  Continental 
railways,  explain  the  lower 
through  rates.] 

GiBBTTi  (E.).  I  sncchlonl  della 
marina  mercantile.  Giom.  degli 
Econ.,  Jan.,  1905.  [Opposes  the 
Italian  shipping  bounties.] 

Hanson  (J.  S.).  The  Equities  of 
the  Railroad  Question.  Bankers' 
Mag.,  March.  [Favorable  to  the 
railroads.] 

Laybbonb  (A.  de).  La  question 
des  chemlns  de  fer  en  Italle. 
Ann.  des  Scl.  Pol.,  March.  [Shall 
the  railways  be  taken  over  by  the 
government  ?] 

Nbwcomb  (H.  T.).  The  Anatomy 
of  a  Great  Railway  System.  Yale 
Rev.,  Feb.  [Describes  the  ''  Yan- 
derbllt  System.''! 

RttDLiN.  Wohlfahrtselnrichtungen 
der  preu8S.-hessischen  Elsenbahn- 

Smelnschaft.  Arehlv  f.  Elsen- 
hnwesen,  1905,  Jan.  and  March. 
[A  valuable  study  of  railway  wel- 
fare work.] 

SCHACHNER.  Sozlalpolltlk  und  Be- 
triebsform  auf  den  neuen  preuss- 
Ischen  Wasserttrassen.  Jahrb.  f. 
Nat.  Oek.,  Jan.,  1905. 

.  Monopolbetrieb  auf  den 
neuen  preusslschen  Wasserstras- 
sen.  Jahrb.  f.  Nat.  Oek.,  Jan., 
1905.  [For  state  monopoly  of 
towing  on  canals.] 

VoiGT  (A.).  Elsenbahntarlfe  und 
Handelspolltik.  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges. 
Staatsw.,  1905,  Heft  2.  [A  criU- 
clsm  of  a  recent  book  by  Seldler 
and  Freund.] 

Unsigned.  Die  Entwickelung  der 
Giitertarife  der  preu8S.-hesslTChen 
Staatseisenbahnen.  Arehlv  f. 
Eisenbahnwesen,  1905,  Jan.  [Use- 
ful for  comparison  with  American 
freight-classification  policy.] 
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Vn.    FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  COLONIZATION. 


BBBCXBironeH  (H.).  Report  on 
the  Present  Condition  andFatnre 
Prospects  of  British  Trade  in 
South  Africa.  London:  Spottis- 
woode.  1906.  pp.  leo.  Is.  M, 
Gbbmakt.  Die  sieben  neaen 
dentschen  Handelsyertrage.  Ber- 
lin: C.  Heymann.  1906.  4to. 
Circa  1600  pp.    20  m. 

[The  text  of  the  treaties  with 
Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  Roumania, 
Senia,  Switzerland,  and  Austria; 
with  the  official  messages  and 
statistical  material. 

The  text  of  these  treaties  is  also 
published  for  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment by  the  firm  of  E.  S.  Hit- 
tier,  Berlin,  price  7.60  m.] 
GUBB  (L.).  Die  Meistb^unsti- 
gungs-Elausel,  mit  besond.  Be- 
rticks.  der  deutschen  Vertrage 
mit  den  Ver.  Staaten.  Berlin:  S. 
Reimer.  1906.  870.  pp.  468. 
10  m. 

[One  of  the  publications  of  the 
Mitteleuropaischer      Wirtochafts- 
verein.     Prof.    J.  Wolf  contrib- 
utes a  preface.] 
GBBBir  (J.  L.).      Agriculture  and 
Tariff  Reform.     London:    P.  S. 
King  <&  Son.    1904.    2s.  6(1. 
Halbvy  (E.).    L'Ancleterre  et  son 
empire.    Paris:  Biblioth^que  nou- 
velle.      1906.     18mo.      pp.    128. 
1.60  fr. 
Habtzbbt  (C).  Les  ports  francs  et 
Texportation  des  Tins.   Preface  de 
P.  Baudin.    Paris:  Larose.    1904. 
18mo.    8.60  fr. 
HoNTAQU    (E.  S.)  and   Hbrbbbt 
(B.).     Canada  and  the  Empire: 
An  Examination  of  Trade  Prefer- 
ences.    London:   P.  S.  King  & 
Son. 
Pbbbib  (G.   H.).     The  Resulto  of 
the  Sugar  Convention.    London: 
Cobdencnub.    1906.    pp.38.    2d. 
[Contains  useful  data  on  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  repeal  of 
the  sugar  bounties.] 
SiBVBKiirG     (Q.,     Prof.).       Aus- 
w&rtige  Handelspolitlk.    Leipzig: 
G.  J.  Goschen.     8to.    pp.  141. 
•60  m. 
[A  popular  manual,  one  of  the 


^'Sammlunff  Goschen,"  in  which 

every    possible    subject    has   its 

volume.! 
Thompsob  (H.  G.).    The  Case  for 

Fiscal  Reform    and   Free   lYade 

within    the    Empire.       London: 

Simpkin.    8vo.    pp.  99.    Is. 
ZiMMBRMAB  (Alfr.).    Kolonialpoli- 

tik.    Leipzig:    C.   L.  Hirschfeld. 

1906.    8vo.    pp.446.    12.60 m. 
[In  the  Hand-  und   Lehrbuch 

der  Staatswissenschaften,  edited 

by  HeckeL] 

III  Periodicals. 

Cboil  (E.).  British  Shipping  and 
Fiscal  Reform.  Nineteenth  Cent., 
April. 

DiBTZBL  (H.).  Free  Trade  and  the 
Labour  Market.  Econ.  Joum., 
March.  [A  consideration  of  the 
effects  of  free  trade  on  (a)  dump- 
ing, (b)  crises:  the  contention 
being  that,  on  toe  whole,  stability 
is  greater  under  free  trade.] 

Fabno  (M.).  L'  espansione  eco- 
nomica  e  coloniale  del  Giappone. 
Giorn.  degli  Econ.,  Jan.,  1906. 

GuiLLouARD  (J.).  Des  ports 
francs.  Rev.  de  Sci.  et  de  I^g. 
Fin.,  2,  4.  [Argues  that  Mar- 
seilles should  be  made  a  free 
port.] 

Lbvy  (H.).  Die  Entwickelungsge- 
schichte  einer  amerikanischen 
Industrie.  Studien  uber  den  Ein- 
fluss  der  Zolltarife  und  Trusts 
auf  die  Weissblechlndustrie  der 
Vereinigten  Staaten.  Jahrb.  f. 
Nat.  Oek.,  Feb.,  1906.  [Throws 
a  wet  blanket  on  protectionist 
pride  in  the  development  of  the 
tin-plate  industry  in  the  United 
Sutes.] 

LouoH  (T.).  The  Success  of  the 
Sugar  Convention.  Contemp. 
Rev.,  Feb.  [Of  advanUge  to  the 
Continent,  but  not  for  England.] 

Mabn  (J.  S.).  The  New  Fiscal 
Barriers  in  Europe.  Contemp. 
Rev.,  March. 

MiDDLBMOBB  (T.).  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's Proposals  Deductively  Con- 
•idered.    Econ.  Rev.,  Jan. 
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PoiBBOir  (A.).  La  politique  douani- 
^re  de  Tempi  re  alleinand:  Le 
Comte  de  CapriTi.  Ann.  des  ScL 
Pol.,  No7.,  Jan.,  March. 

PUDO  R  ( H. ) .  Danemarks  genossen- 
schaftiicher  Butterexport  im  Jahre 
1904.  Jahrb.  f.  Nat  Oek.,  Jan., 
1905. 

SoHARLiNG  (W.).  Der  nordische 
Vereln  fur  gemeinsames  okono- 
misches  Wlrken.  Zeltaclir.  f. 
Socialw.,  Jan.,  1906.  rUescribes 
a  private  association  formed  to 
study    and    promote   a  customs 


union  between  Sweden,  Norway, 

and  Denmarlc.] 
YoLTA  ( R.  dalla).    La  dottrina  delta 

colonizzazlone  sistematica  di  E.  G. 

Wakefield.     Giorn.   deffU  Boon., 

Feb.,   1906.     lWakefield*s   theory 

of  colonization  possesses  only  an 

historical  Interest.] 
WiNTKBS  (M.).    Zur   Organisation 

des     siidmssischen    Getreide-£z- 

porthandels.    Jahrb.   f.  Gesetse., 

1905,  Heft  1. 
Withy    (A.).      Free  Trade^Free 

Land,— Peace.     Westminster  Rev. 


Vm.  MONET,  BANKING  AND  EXCHANGE. 


Ernst  (H.).  Eine  schweizerische 
Bundesbank.  Beilrag  zur  Ge- 
schichte  des  schweizerischen  Bank- 
wesens.  Winterthur:  Grebr.  Zieg- 
ler.  1904.  8to.  pp.  SOO.  4.20  m. 
[On  pending  projects  for  a  Swiss 
Federal  Bank  of  Issue.] 

FONTAiiTB  (H.).  La  Bourse  et  ses 
operations  l^i^ales.  Traits  de  droit 
flnancier.  Paris:  Pedrone.  1905. 
8vo.    10  f  r. 

jAFFi  (Edg.).  Das  englische 
Bankwesen.  Leipzig:  Duncker  & 
Hiimblot.  1905.  8vo.  pp.  255. 
5.60  m. 

[In  Schmoller*s  Forschungen. 
L  Die  Arbeiuteilung  im  Bank- 
wesen: Bank  von  bngland,  De- 
gMitenbanken,  Handelsbanken, 
reditvermittler,  Clearinghouses. 
II.  Die  Organisation  des  Kredlts: 
Umlaufsmiitel,  Kredilkouzentra- 
tionen,  Kredltgewahrung.  III. 
Innere  Organisation  und  Ge- 
schaf  tsf  Qhiiing.  ] 

KiNNAiRD  (P.).  The  Legal  Tender 
Problem.  Chicago:  Ains worth  & 
Co.    1904.     12mo.    pp.  338. 

[Socialistic.     Advocates  incon- 
vertible paper  J 

Magri  (G.).  Dei  pagamenti  eco- 
nomic!: studio  sui  diversi  mezzi 
onde  si  elimina  1^  intervento  del 
danaro  nella  circolazione.  Bo- 
logna.   1904.    8vo.    pp.  54. 

In  Periodicals, 

:  (H.).    The  Cause  of  Bnai- 
Stagnation:  An  Inquiry  into 
the  IzU«r-reiation  of  the  JLodostrlal 


and  the  Financial  World.  Ann. 
Amer.  Acad.,  Jan. 

Bbighdale  (C.  F.).  The  Practice 
of  the  Land  Reg^try  as  affecting 
Banking.  Journ.  Inst  Bank., 
March. 

CoNANT  (C.  A.).  How  the  Stock 
Market  reflecto  Values.  No. 
Amer.  Rev.,  March.  [Attempts  to 
show  *^that  quotations  on  the 
stock  market,  while  more  sensi- 
tive than  those  for  other  forms  of 
property,  in  the  long  run  reflect 
all  values  which  are  influenced  by 
the  supply  of  capital,  and  deter- 
mine the  direction  in  which  new 
capital  shall  be  aupUed."] 

.    The  Development  of  De- 

Dosit  BanUng.     Bankers*  Mag., 

.     The    Extension    of     the 

Clearing  System.  Bankers*  Mag. , 
April. 

HoRK  (W.).  Ein  Dreimarkstiick? 
Jahrb.  f.  Nat.  Oek.,  Feb.,  1905. 
[Urses  the  coinage  of  a  three- 
mark  piece.] 

Landrt  (A).  La  rapidity  de  la 
circulation  mon^taire.  Rev. 
d'Econ.  Pol.,  Feb.  [Traces  the 
influences  which  control  the 
rapidity  of  circulation.] 

Lawson  ( W.  R.).  New  York,  Lon- 
don, Paris.  Bankers'  Mag., 
March.  [A  sketch  of  their  reUi- 
tive  financial  status.] 

MoxET  (S.  P.).  Bank  Delalea^ 
tions:  Their  Causes  and  Cures. 
Ann.  Amer.  Acad.,  Jan. 

Naldbrbtt  (E.  J.).  Local  Goy- 
emment   AuthorlUea  «id   their 
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Relation  with   Bankers.     Joum. 

Inat.  Bank.,  Jan.,  Feb.,  March. 

[Legal  aspects  chiefly.] 
SncMBKSBACB  (B.).     liie  Munzre- 

form  in  Hexiko  und  die  Goldpro- 

diiktion.      Fin.     Archiv,    22,  1. 

[Of  purely  descriptive  character.] 
White  (Horaee).     Our   Monetary 


Eqailibrimn.  Polit  Sd.  Qnart., 
March.  [A  paper  read  at  the  St 
Louis  Exposition  on  the  present 
monetary  conditions  of  the  United 
States.] 
Zuo  (G.  E.).  Real  Estate  as  Se- 
curity for  Loans.  Ann.  Amer. 
Acad.,  Jan. 


IX.    FINANCE  AND  TAXATION. 


BoKSTTi  (E.).  Le  leggi  sulle  tasse 
di  registro  studiate  nella  teoria  e 
nella  pratica.  Vol.  I.  (La  teoria). 
Milan:  F.  Vallardi.  1004.  8yo. 
pp.  TiU,  896.    81. 

Chandler  (A.  D.).  The  Metro- 
politan Debts  of  Boston  and  Vi- 
dnitT.  Brookline.  1905.  pp.78. 
I  Chiefly  a  comparison  of  sink- 
ing-fund with  serial  bonds.  Con- 
tains statistics  of  municipal  in- 
debtedness.] 

CoBDBM  Club.  The  Burden  of 
Armaments:  A  Plea  for  Retrench- 
ment. London:  Unwin.  1905. 
12mo.    pp.  228. 

[A  Tafuable  study  of  the  erowth 
of  military  and  naval  expenditures 
in  Great  Briuin  since  1884.] 

Dbsbabt  (E.).     T.'-ait^  de  Timpdt 
fonder.     Paris:  Berger-Levrault. 
1905.    8yo.    pp.  638.    7.50  fr. 
[A  legal  commentary.] 

*Obhbio  (H.).  Die  Warenhaus- 
steuer  in  Preussen.  Beitrag  zur 
kaufmannischen  Mlttelstandspoli- 
tik.  Leipzig:  B.  G.  Teubner. 
1905.    8vo.    pp.  91.    2.40  m. 

[The  tax  of  19U0  critically  ex- 
amined, and  found  to  have  had  no 
effect  in  checking  the  growth  of 
great  retail  establishments.] 

Mabtin  (E.).  Les  impdts  directs 
en  Angleterre.  Taxes  locales  et 
imp^riales.  Paris:  Berger-Lev- 
rault. 1905.  8vo.  pp.  838.  7.60 
fr. 

PsTTBAL  (P.).  L*imp5t  des  presta- 
tions de  1876  4  1904.  Domfront: 
Lenen.    1904.    8vo.    pp.  180. 

Unbionbd.  Report  of  the  Com- 
sioners  appointed  to  investigate 
the  Subject  of  Taxation  in  New 
Jersey.  Trenton.  1906.  pp.  170. 
[Of  slight  value.  Deals  with 
taxatton  of  imilroadf  chiefly.] 


In  PeHodicaU. 

A.  (V.  d*)*  U  disordine  nella  nostra 
contabilitk  di  state.  Riforma  Soc., 
Jan.,  1905. 

Baubb  (J.  R.  v.).  Das  Recht  auf 
Vergtitungszinsen  bei  Riickersatz 
Gffeutlicher  Abgaben.  Fin.  Ar- 
chiv,  22,  1.  [Relates  to  the  Aus- 
trian ordinance  of  1904.] 

Bbnini  (R.).  I  diagrammi  a  scala 
logaritmica  (a  proposito  della  gra- 
duazione  per  valore  delle  succes- 
sioni  ereditarie  in  Italia,  Francia, 
e  Inghilterra).  Giom.  degli  Econ., 
March,  1905. 

Bullock  (C  J.).  The  Cost  of 
War.  Atlantic,  April.  [A  re- 
view of  the  growth  of  national 
debts  and  military  expenditure  In 
England,  Germany,  France,  and 
the  United  states:  iivith  a  con- 
cluding reminder  tnat  the  present 
policy  of  the  United  States  neces- 
sarily entails  heavy  expenses  for 
war  purposes,  and  probably  addi- 
tional taxes.] 

HUNCKB  (E.).  Die  Entwickelung 
von  Einkommensteuer  und  Ein- 
kommen  in  England  in  den  letzten 
zwanzig  Jahren.  Fin.  Archlv,  22. 
1.  [After  describing  the  general 
development  of  the  tax,  the  au- 
thor seeks  to  elicit  what  informa- 
tion the  tax  statistics  give  con- 
cerning the  growth  and  distribution 
of  incomes  in  Great  Britain.  The 
conclusion  reached  is  optimistic] 

Matbb  (O.).  Note  sur  la  petite  re- 
forme  flnanci^re  de  Tempire  al- 
lemand.  Rev.  de  Sci.  et  de  lAg. 
Fin.,  2,  4.  [Interesting  study  of 
the  law  of  1904  respecting  the  as- 
signment of  proceeds  of  indirect 
taxation  in  the  state.] 

OffbnbXchbb  (A.).  Oeschichte 
der    Besteuerong  des  Salses  in 
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DeuUchland  bis  cum  Jahre  1867. 
(To  be  continued.)  Fin.  ArchiT,  22. 
1.    [An  ezbaustive  investigation.! 

Plehn  (C.  C).  The  Taxation  of 
Franchises  in  California.  Polit 
8ci.  Quart.,  March,  1905.  [The 
recent  case  of  the  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia described  as  typical  of  the 
difficulties  and  anomalies.  Exx>e- 
diency  should  play  a  larger  part 
in  such  matters  than  a  futile  at- 
tempt at  logical  application  of  the 
property  tax.] 

SoMABY  (F.).  Besteuernng  und 
Entwickclung  der  Industrie- A  k- 
tiengesellschaften  in  Oesterreich. 
Jahrb.  f.  OeseUg.,  19(»6,  Heft  1. 
[An  interesting  article  on  the 
abuses  of  taxation  and  lack  of  cen- 
tral government  which  check  in- 
dustrial growth  in  Austria.] 


YoeuBT  (G.).  fitude  sur  1e  oon- 
tr61e  des  engagements  de  d^pensea. 
RcT.  de  Sci.  et  de  lAg.  Fin.,  2,  4. 
[Relates  to  French  financial  ad- 
ministration.] 

WiTTSCHBWSKY  (V.).  Die  finan- 
cielie  Kriegfuhrung  Russlandt. 
Zeitschr.  f.  Socialw.,  Feb.,  March. 
1905. 

ZiMMKBMAK  (F.  W.  R.).  Die  War- 
enhaussteuer  in  ihrer  allgemeinen 
Entwickclung  in  Deutschland. 
Ann.  des  Deutsch.  Reichs,  1905, 2. 
[Chiefly  descriptive.  The  writer 
holds  that  the  f^pecial  taxes  on  de- 
partment stores,  although  doe  to 
agitation  by  small  dealers,  con- 
form to  the  principle  of  taxing  ac- 
cording to  the  ability  of  the  con- 
tributor.] 


X.    CAPITAL  AND  ITS  ORGANIZATIOK:  COMBINATIONS. 


BBSiyr  (J.  v.).  Die  Lohnindnstrie, 
dargestellt  an  der  Gam-  und  Tex- 
tilindustrie  Barmens.  Berlin: 
Bruer.  1905.  8vo.  pp.  212.  4  m. 
[A  careful  account  of  a  peculiar 
form  of  business  orrainization. 
In   ^^Lohnindustrie"    the    entre- 

greneur  owns  a  few  machines  and 
ires  workmen,  but  works  at  a 
piece-rate  for  a  larger  capitalist.] 

Cablioz  (J.).  Les  comptoirs  de 
vente  en  commun.  Paris:  Gull- 
laumin.   1905.  Svo.    pp.241.  4fr. 

Cabbola  (C).  I  sindicati  indus- 
triali  (cartelli,  pools,  trusts).  Bari. 
1905.    8vo.    pp.  xii,  841.    3.50 1. 

LiBFMANN  (R.).  Kartelle  und 
Trusts.  Stuttgart:  E.  H.  Maritz. 
1905.    8to.    pp.  143.    1  m. 

[The  author  is  dozent  at  Frei- 
burg i.  B.] 

Nolan  (E.  J.).  Combinations, 
Trusts,  and  Monopolies.  New 
York:  Broadway  Pub.  Co. 

Unbionbd.  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Corporations  on  the  Beef 
Industry.  (Government  Printing 
Office.    1905.    pp.  815. 

[The  first  report  of  this  newly 
organized  Bureau  on  a  specific  in- 
dustrial combination.  On  the 
whole  favorable  to  the  packers: 
but  refrains  from  discussion  of 
the  legal  issues  involved.  ] 


In  PeriodieaU. 

BOhm  (P.).  Die  Rabattaparvereine. 
Zeltachr.  f.  d.  ges.  8taauw.,  1005, 
Heft  1.  [DescripUon  of  retail 
dealers'  associations  formed  to 
combat  the  trading  stamps  and  the 
department  stores.] 

CiCBBO  (P.).  II  paneficio  munici- 
pale  di  Catania.  Giom.  degli 
jScou.,  Jan.,  1905.  [Concluding 
article.] 

Cboxtoit  (F.  D.).  Beef  Prices. 
Journ.  Pol.  Econ.,  March. 
(Traces  the  relation  of  the  prices 
of  cattle  to  those  of  beef  during 
the  last  fifteen  years.] 

Faiblib  (J.  A.).  Recent  Extension 
of  Municipal  Functions  in  the 
United  States.  Ann.  Amer.  Acad., 
March.  [Covers  such  subjecu  as 
Public  Safety,  Public  Works,  Mu- 
nicipal Ownership,  and  Fran- 
chises.] 

Jbbbby  (Countess  of).  Charity  a 
Hundred  Years  Ago.  Nineteenth 
Cent.,  April. 

Klbik  (T.).  Le  regime  des  soci^t^s 
anonymes  et  son  Evolution.  Rev. 
d'Econ.  Pol.,  Jan.,  Feb. 

Ebambb  (A.  L.).  Securities  of 
Public  Service  Corporations  as  In- 
vestments. Ann.  Amer.  Acad., 
Jan. 

Lbyt    (R.   G.).     Psychologie   det 
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placementa.  Rev.  d*ficon.  PoL. 
¥th.  [Analyzes  the  motives  or 
investors,  and  advocates  greater 
publicity  in  corporation  affurs.] 

HOMTAOUB  (G.  H.).  Tlie  Ethics 
of  Trust  Competition.  Atlantic, 
March.  [An  apology  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  on  the  ground 
that  its  methods  were  sanctioned 
by  the  moral  sense  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  usages  of  business.] 

PuBVRS  (Alexander).  Some  Inter- 
esting Features  of  a  Recent  Law. 
Tale  Rev.,  Feb.  fllie  Massachu- 
setts Municipal  Lighting;  Act.] 

Stxyenbon  (Geo.).  Underwriting. 
Ann.  Amer.  Acs[d.,  Jan, 

Tabgbb  (K.).  Die  Einwirkune  der 
letzten  Wirtschaftskrisis  auf  die 
industrielien  Aktiengesellschaften 


in  Deutschland.  Ann.  des  Deutach. 
Reichs,  1006,  8.  [Chiefly  sUtisti- 
cal.] 

TuRNBB  (S.  H.).  Financial  Aspects 
of  Municipal  Undertakings  which 
extend  beyond  Municipal  Boun- 
daries. Econ.  Joum.,  March. 
[Water- works,  tramways,  tele- 
phones, are  instanced ;  no  general 
rale  laid  down;  but  differential 
rates  to  outsiders  not  rejected  in 
principle.] 

Walkbk  (Francis).  The  Law  con- 
cerning Monopolistic  Combina- 
tions in  Coniinenlal  Europe. 
Polit.  Set  Quart.,  March.  [A 
valuable  article,  stating  the  law 
in  Germany,  Austria,  France;  with 
a  brief  concluding  Judgment  as  to 
the  merits.] 


XL    BCONOHIC  HISTORY. 


Bbbdbow  (W.).  Buch  beruhmter 
Eaufleute,  Manner  von  Tatkraft 
in  ihrem  Lebensgange  geschildert. 
Leipxig:  O.  Spamer.  8vo.  pp. 
442.    filustrated.    7.50  m. 

J  A  series  of  some  60  biographi- 
sketches,  well  done,  from  the 
Medici,  Fugger,  and  Gresham 
down  to  £rnpp,  Rhodes,  and 
Rockefeller.] 

Cunningham  (W.).  The  Growth 
of  English  Industry  and  Commerce 
during  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages. 
Fourth  edition,  revised.  London : 
Cambridge  University  Press.  1005. 
8vo.    pp.  724.    10s.  ed. 

Gomel  (C.).  Histoire  flnanci^re  de 
la  Legislative  et  de  la  Convention. 
Tome  II.  1708-1795.  Paris: 
Gnillaumin.    1005.    8vo. 

GiTiBAND  (P.).  £tudes  ^cono- 
miques  sur  1* antiquity.  Paris: 
Hachette.  1005.  16mo.  pp.208. 
3.60  fr. 

[Contains  seven  essays  upon 
economic  questions  in  antiquity, 
the  evolution  of  labor  in  Greece, 
the  tax  upon  capital  in  Athens 
and  Rome,  the  population  of 
Greece,  etc.] 

KowALEWBKT  (M.).  Snglische. 
deutache,  italienische,  und 
•paniache    Wirtschaftaverfassung 


in  der  zweiten  H&lfte  des  Mittel- 
alters.   Berlin:  R.  L.  Prager.  8vo. 
[Announced.  ] 

Mabtin-Ginouvisb  (F.).  Piarron 
de  Chamousset,  un  philanthrope 
m^connu  du  XVIII*  si^cle.  Pr6- 
curseur  des  soci^t^s  de  secours 
mutuels.  Paris:  Dujarric  1005. 
8vo.    pp.  282.    7.50  fr. 

MrrcHBLL  (W.).    The  Early  His- 
tory of  the  Law  Merchant.    Lon- 
don: Cambridge  University  Press. 
1005.    8vo.    pp.  178.    48. 
[A  prize  essay.] 

ViNooKADOFF  (P.).  The  Growth 
of  the  Manor.  London:  Swan, 
Sonnenschein  A  Co.  1006.  8vo. 
pp.  viii,  884. 

[A  scholarly  account,  with  es- 
pecial attention  to  the  Pre-Con- 
quest period.] 

WoLTBRS  (F.).  Studien  fiber 
Agrarzust&nde  und  Agrarprobleme 
in  Frankreich  von  1700  bis  1700. 
Leipzig:  Dnncker  A  Humblot. 
1005.    8vo.    pp.  440.     10  m. 

[In  Schmoller^s  Forschungen. 
The  topics  considered  are:  Eigen- 
tum  am  Vorabend  der  Revolution; 
Theorien  der  Bodenvertellung; 
Die  Bewegung  1750-80;  Der 
Kampf  um  die  Giiter  der  Eirche 
bis  1780.] 
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WrrreoHiswsKr  (Valent).  Russ- 
land*8  Handels-,  Zoll*.  und  Indns- 
triepolltik  voa  Peter  dem  Groesen 
bit  aiif  die  Gegenwart.  Berlin: 
E.  S.  Mittler.  1906.  870.  pp. 
402.    7  m. 

In  Periodical. 

BouROnr  (H.).  L'hUtoire  ^cono- 
mique  de  la  France  de  1800  4 
1830.  Etat  des  travaux  et  quee- 
tions  4  trailer.  Rev.  d^Uist.  Mod., 
Oct,  1904. 

DuTiL  (L.).  La  circulation  des 
grains  dans  TAude  k  T^poque 
revolutionnaire.  La  K^volation 
Fran^ise,  Feb.,  Marcb,  1905. 

Fleming  {W.  L.).  Reorganization 
of  the  Industrial  Svstem  in  Ala- 
bama after  the  Civil  War.  Am. 
Joum.  8ociol.,  Jan.  [A  valuable 
study.] 


Moll  (E.).  Die  preusslscbe  Alaun- 
hiittenindustrie  und  das  Alann- 
syndikat  von  1886-1844.  Jabrb. 
f.  Gesetzg.,  1905,  Heft  1.  [The 
first  part  of  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  alum-mi nlng  In  Prussia, 
with  an  account  of  an  early  **  Kmlt- 
tell."] 

N AUDift  (W. ) .  Die  brandenburglsch- 
preussicbe  Getreidehandelspolitik 
von  1713-1800.  Jalirb.  f.  Gksetzg., 
1906,  Heft  1.  [Naud^  died  In 
1904,  leaving  unfinished  his  work 
for  the  Acta  Bortuuiica.  This 
article  is  a  r^snm^,  based  on  the 
material  collected  for  his  unpub- 
lished third  volume.] 

S£b  (H.).  Les  classes  rurales  en 
Bretagne  du  XVI*  sifecle  4  hi  Re- 
volution. Rev.  d*Hi8t.  Mod., 
Feb.,  1006. 


XIL     DESCRIPTION  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  RESOURCES. 


Baker  (J.  L.).  The  Brewing  In- 
dustry. London:  Methuen.  1905. 
8vo.    2».  M. 

Camau  (M.  E.).  Marseille  an  XX« 
si^cle.  8a  population,  son  com- 
merce, sa  marine,  son  Industrie. 
Paris:  Guillaumin.  1905.  8vo. 
pp.  1007.     16  f  r. 

Cochrane  (C.  H.).  Modem  In- 
dustrial Progress.  Philadelphia: 
Lippincott.  1904.  8vo.  pp.  647. 
$3. 

[A  popular  account  of  recent 
changes,  technical  and  other,  in 
our  principal  industries.  1 

CoBDEWAT  (.).  de).  :£tude  snr  Tile 
de  la  Reunion.  GkiOgraphle, 
richesses  naturelles,  cultures  et 
industries.  Paris:  Challamel. 
1906.    8vo.    3.60  fr. 

EcKERT  (Max).  Grundriss  der 
Handelsgeographie.  Leipzig: 

G.    J.    Goschen.    1906.     2   vols. 
8vo.    pp.  240,  688.    9.20  m. 

[Vol.  L:  Allgemeine  Wirth- 
schafts-  und  Verkehrsgeographie. 
Vol.  IL :  Wirth.  und  verk.  Geo- 
graphie  der  einzelnen  Erdteile 
una  Lander.  The  author  is 
dozent  at  Kiel.] 

Jbbmoan  (P.  R.).  China  in  Law 
and  Commerce.  (Announced.) 
Macmillan. 


EOBHLEB  (W.).  Das  Bueh  im 
Strom  des  Yerkehrs.  Eine  na- 
tional-oekon.  Studle  fiber  das 
literarische  Wertproblem. .  .  . 
Heidelt)erg:  C.  Winter.  1906. 
8vo.    pp.  147.    4  m. 

[The  author  is  a  publisher:  the 
book  discusses  the  current  move- 
ment among  German  publishers.] 

Leenbr  (de)  WoDON  et  Wax* 
▼lELBB.  Lecharbon  dans  le  uord 
de  la  Belgique.  Brussels :  Misch  et 
Thron.  1904.  12mo.  pp.  216. 
[A  study  of  Belgium's  newly 
discovered  coal  supply  and  a  pro- 
posal that  the  government  should 
exploit  it,  as  in  Prussia.] 

Lbbtrade  (V^  C.  de).  La  Russle 
^conomique  et  sociale.  Paris: 
Guillaumin.    1905.     18mo.    6fr. 

Mbndelbon  (F.).  Die  volkswirth- 
schaftliche  Bedeutung  der 
deutschen  Schafhaltung  um  die 
Wende  des  19.  Jahrhund^rts. 
Jena:  G.  Fischer.  1906.  8v«. 
pp.  170.  4.60  m. 
[In  Conrad's  Abhandlungen.] 

MoiR  (H.).  Life  Assurance  Primer. 
New  York:  C.  C.  Hine's  Sons  Co. 
$1.60. 

[An  excellent  brief  text^book, 
well  adapted  for  use  tn  ^oUe^a  «r 
university  classes.] 
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ODLTTif  (G.  M.).    The  Culture  of 

Tobacco.    London:  British  South 

African  Co.    1906.    8vo.    pp.  186. 

[Based   on  an  investigation  in 

the  United  SUtes.] 

Oppel  (A.).  Natur  und  Arbeit. 
Elne  allgemeine  Wirtschafts- 
kunde.  Leipzig  and  Vienna: 
Bibliographisches  Lastitut.  1006. 
8yo.    2  vols.    20  m.,  bound. 

[A  descriptive  work,  containing, 
first,  an  hintorical  sketch  of  the 
growth  of  industry;  then  a  de- 
scription of  present  industry,  ar- 
ranged under  the  heads  of  (1) 
mining,  (2)  plants,  (8)  animals, 
(4)  manufactures,  (6)  trade  and 
money,  (6)  transportation.  All 
climes  and  countries  are  touched. 
Illustrations  and  maps  are  copious. 
The  work  has  been  published  in 
18  parts,  of  which  the  first  was 
issued  in  the  autumn  of  1004.] 

RoTHOBN  (K.).  Die  Japaner  und 
ihre  wirtschaftliche  Entwickelurg. 
Leipzig:  O.  Teubner.  1006.  8yo. 
pp.  167.    1  m. 

[This  survey  is  published  in  a 
series  of  short  books,  **  Aus  Natur 
und  Geisteswelt,*'  designed  for 
the  general  public] 

Satous  iA.  E.).  Le  marin  anglais. 
Paris:  Larose.    1006.    18roo.    8  fr. 

SCBWABZ  (Ad.,  Rat.).  Streiflichter 
auf  das  amerlkanische  Wirt- 
schaftsleben.  Vienna:  J.  Eisen- 
stein.    1004.    8vo.    pp.  246.    6  m. 

Unsiokbd.  Charbonnages  de  Bel- 
ffique.  Brussels:  Echo  de  la 
Bourse.    1005.    8to.    6  f r. 

.    Winhschaftliche  Entwicke- 

lung  des  ni«*derrhein.-  westfal. 
Steinkohlenbergbaues  in  der  2 
Hiilfte  der  10.  Jahrhunderts. 
Berlin:  J.  Springer.  1004.  8vo. 
8  parts,  pp.  806,  863,  877.  Illus- 
trated.   60  m. 

[This  is  part  of  a  huge  descrip- 
tion of  the  growth  of  this  coal 
basin  in  all  its  phases,  prepared 
by  several  employers'  associa- 
tions, of  which  the  coal  syndicate 
is  one.] 


In  PeriodiccdM. 

Ballod  (C).  La  production  mon- 
diale  du  p^trole  et  son  emploi. 
Rev.  Econ.  Intern.,  Jan.  [A  sta- 
tistical review  of  the  worltrs  out- 
put ofpetroleum.] 

FoBD  (W.  F.).  The  Incipient  Bank- 
ruptcy in  South  Africa.  Econ. 
Rev.,  Jan.  [The  rise  in  the  price 
of  native  labor  seems  to  have  dis- 
sipated the  golden  dreams  of  the 
British  imperialist.] 

GOLDBBBGEB     (L.    M.).       I^    p€ril 

Americain.  Rer.  Econ.  Intern., 
Feb.  [A  comparison  of  the  de- 
velopment of  America  with  that 
of  Germany.] 

HA88ABD  (C).  The  Milk  Trade 
from  Within.    Econ.  Rev..  Jan. 

Jones  (E.  D.  ).  The  Manufacturer 
and  the  Domestic  Market.  Ann. 
Amer.  Acad.,  Jan.  [Calls  atten- 
tion to  the  tendency  of  American 
manufacturing  concerns  to  take 
up  a  variety  of  mercantile  func- 
tions, by  means  of  which  they  are 
increasing  their  dominance  in  the 
domestic  market.] 

Oppel  (A.).  Gegenwart  und  Zu- 
kunft  der  Bnumwolle.  Zeitschr. 
f.  Social w.,  Feb.,  March,  1006. 

OuTEKBRiDGE  (A.  E.).  Spe<:ializ»- 
tion  in  Manufacture.  Ann  Amer. 
Acad.,  Jan.  ["Formerly  it  was 
the  ambition  of  the  manufacturer 
to  add  as  many  branches  as  pos- 
sible to  the  main  stem.  .  .  .  Spe- 
cialization in  manufacture  has  be- 
come a  prominent  feature  in  re- 
cent years."] 

Palqbavb  (K.  H.  I.).  The  Indus- 
trial Condition  of  the  Country. 
Nat  Rev.,  March . 

Stockwbll  (H.  G.).  Appraise- 
ments.   Ann.  Amer.  Acad^  Jan. 

Taylor  (W.  G.  L.).  The  World's 
Prosperity  in  the  Year  1008. 
Jour.  Pol.  Econ.,  March.  [An 
able  and  discriminating  review.] 

Willis  (H.  P.).  The  Economic 
Situation  in  the  Philippines. 
Jour.  Pol.  Econ.,  March,  [bhows 
an  unfavorable  situation.] 
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Xm.    STATISTICAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTIGB. 


Bbhbb  (O.).  6«8chichU  der  Sta- 
Ustik  in  Brandenborg-Preuaten 
bis  SOT  Grundung  des  koni^ 
•UtlBt  Boreaxu.  Berlin:  C. 
Heymann.  1005.  8yo.  pp.  474. 
20  m. 

Davbkport  (C.  B.).  Statistical 
Methods,  with  Special  Reference 
to  Kiolo«lcal  Variations.  New 
York:  John  Wiley  <&  Sons.  16mo. 
pp.228.    $1.60. 

g  [Contains  many  principles  ap- 
Ucable  to  sociological  data,  stated 
I  purely  mathematical  form.] 
Hatward  (T.  E.).    An  Improved 
Method  of  Constructing  Shortened 
Life-tables    for     Public     Health 
Comparative     Statistics.      Cam- 


bridge, Eng.:  University  Press. 
1006. 

In  PeriodieaU, 

Buss  (H.  L.).  Census  Statistics  of 
Child  Labor.  Jour.  PoL  Econ., 
March.     LCritical.] 

Hbitz  (£.).  Glossen  zu  den  bis- 
herigen  Volkszahlungen  im 
Deutschen  Reich.  Die  Besie- 
hungen  zwischen  Gewerbe,  Han- 
del, und  Volkszahl.  Jahrb.  f. 
Gesetzg.,  1006,  Heft  1. 

ZiMMBRMANN     (F.     W.     R.).       DaS 

statistische  Amt  des  Department 
of  Agriculture  der  Vereinicten 
Staaten  von  Nordamerika.  Jahrb. 
f.  Nat  Oek.,  Feb.,  1006. 


XIV.    NOT  CLASSIFIED. 


BouoBB  (W.  A.).  Criminality  et 
conditions  ^onomiques.  Paris: 
Tiesie.   1006.    8vo.   pp.770.   12  fr. 

CoHK  (G.).  Zur  Politik  des  deutsch- 
en Finanz-Verkehrs-  und  Ver^ 
waltuDgswesens.  Stattntrt:  G. 
Eni'ke.  1006.  8vo.  pp.487.  14m. 
[A  reprint  of  various  essays  on 
the  topics  above  mentioned.] 

HBUZ£    (P.)    et     COSSONNET    (P.). 

En  Allemagne.    Paris:  Daragon. 
1006.    18mo.    pp.422.    8.60  fr. 

[Essays  upon  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  income  tax,  agri- 
cultural instruction,  the  large 
cities,  etc.] 

jBBOMifi  (W.  T.).  The  Liquor  Tax 
in  New  York.  New  York:  Put- 
nam's.   10a5.    12mo.    pp.  77. 

[A  plea  for  the  opening  of  sa- 
loons on  Sunday.] 

Ltdston  (G.  F.  I.  The  Diseases  of 
Society.  Philadelphia:  Lippin- 
oott.    1004.    8vo.    pp.  620.    |8.] 


[Discusses  vice  and  crime  from 
a  medical  standpoint.  Popular  in 
style.] 
Manbb  (A.).  Yersicherungswesen. 
Leipzig:  B.  G.  Teubner.  1006. 
8vo.    pp.  480.    0.40  m. 

[In  the  series  of  Handbucher 
fur  Handel  u.  Gewerbe,  edited  by 
V.  d.  Borght  and  others.] 

In  PeriodUaU. 

Chalmbbs  (A.  E.).  The  Progress 
of  Saniution  in  Great  Britain. 
Ann.  Amer.  Acad.,  March. 

Cbawford  (A.  W.).  The  Develop- 
ment of  Park  Systems  in  Ameri- 
can Cities.  Ann.  Amer.  Acad., 
March.  f^^The  most  promising 
feature  of  American  civic  life 
during  the  last  decade.'*] 

Unsionbd.  The  Economic  Value 
of  Women.     Fort.  Rev.,  April. 
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THE  CO-OPERATIVE  COOPERS  OF  MINNEAPOLIS. 

It  is  now  almost  twenty  years  since  Dr.  Albert  Shaw, 
with  something  of  pride  in  the  progressive  and  self-reli- 
ant spirit  shown  by  the  workingmen  of  the  city  of  his  resi- 
dence,  described/  among  other  co-operative  enterprises  in 
the  North-west,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  co-operative 
movement  among  the  coopers  of  Minneapolis.  This  has 
long  been  looked  upon  as  the  most  conspicuous  and  suc- 
cessful example  of  productive  co-operation  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  proposed  in  the  following  pages  to  relate 
the  history  of  the  movement  since  1886. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  experiment  in  co- 
operation among  the  Minneapolis  coopers  was  made  in 
1868  by  four  journeymen,  and  that  it  was  discontinued  on 
account  of  a  temporary  stoppage  of  the  flour  mills  after 
a  few  months  of  successful  operation.  In  1870  a  similar 
experiment  was  made,  again  successful  while  it  lasted, 
for  about  two  years,  but  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
duplicity  of  the  treasurer  of  the  concern,  who  captured 

lln  ib«  PvMicalUm*  of  tks  Ammican  Seonomie  AtrnfeioHon,  vol.  i.  No.  4,  r«- 
printed  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  UnivenUy  StudtM,  Sixth  Series,  193-243. 
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the  contracts  secured  for  the  co-operators,  and  started  on 
an  independent  career  as  a  ''boss"  cooper.  About  this 
time  changes  in  the  milling  process,  especially  those  brought 
in  by  the  use  of  the  roller  for  grinding  and  of  the  middlings 
purifier  for  separating  the  product,  were  introduced  into 
the  Minneapolis  mills.  These  changes  soon  revolutionized 
the  milling  industry  everywhere,  and  caused  the  industry 
at  Minneapolis,  which  was  at  the  door  of  a  great  region 
producing  hard  spring  wheat  especially  adapted  to  the 
new  process,  to  go  forward  by  leaps  and  boimds.  In  1870 
the  product  of  the  mills  was  less  than  200,000  barrels  of 
flour.  By  1873  this  amount  was  trebled,  and  by  1880 
the  production  had  reached  2,051,840  barrels.  The  re- 
sult of  this  expansion  of  the  milling  industry  was  to  in- 
vite large  numbers  of  coopers  to  the  city.  More  came 
than  could  be  regularly  employed;  and,  as  a  means  of 
saving  themselves  from  the  evils  of  the  competition  that 
followed,  a  group  of  sixteen  journeymen  in  1874  started 
what  proved  to  be  the  first  permanently  successful  co- 
operative enterprise  among  the  barrel-makers  of  Minne- 
apolis,— the  C!o-operative  Barrel  Manufacturing  Company. 
From  that  time  till  1886  many  similar  shops  were  started, 
some  of  them  doomed  from  the  beginning  to  an  ephemeral 
existence,  others  destined  to  a  more  or  less  successful  but 
brief  career,  and  then  to  absorption  by  the  stronger  shops. 
Dr.  Shaw  in  1886  described  the  seven  surviving  shops  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  flour  barrels  and  one  engaged 
in  making  tight  cooperage. 

When  the  description  was  given,  the  outlook  for  co- 
operation in  the  "North-west"  was  very  bright,  and  for 
the  coopers  especially  so.  In  twelve  years  the  co-opera- 
tive plan  of  making  barrels  had  so  far  displaced  the  " boss" 
plan  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  men  employed  in  the  in- 
dustry were  in  the  co-operative  shops.  These  shops  had 
proven  financially  successful,  their  credit  was  high,  their 
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property  was  constantly  increasing  in  value,  their  busi- 
ness was  expanding.  The  success  of  co-operation  was  stiD 
further  demonstrated  by  its  promotion  of  habits  of  thrift, 
temperance,  and  steadiness  in  the  workmen.  The  indus- 
try seemed  especially  adapted  to  democratic  control;  and 
the  co-operators,  being  themselves  laborers,  were  not  sub- 
ject to  the  trials  and  losses  arising  from  labor  disputes. 
Moreover,  the  industry  upon  which  their  own  was  de- 
pendent was  an  expanding  one,  and  promised  to  continue 
so.  It  was  not  unnatural  to  conclude,  therefore,  not  only 
that  the  co-operative  shops  would  become  an  increasingly 
important  factor  in  that  milling  centre,  but  that  the  co- 
operative plan  of  production  would  be  rapidly  extended 
to  other  milling  centres  as  well. 

Some  of  the  general  conditions  of  success  have  remained 
favorable.  Minneapolis  has  grown  rapidly  and  solidly. 
From  a  village  of  2,500  in  1860,  it  had  aheady  become  a 
flourishing  town  of  13,000  in  1870.  A  decade  later  it  had 
a  population  of  47,000,  in  1890  one  of  165,000,  and  in  1900 
a  little  less  than  203,000.  This  growth  has  had  a  bearing 
upon  the  success  of  the  co-operative  cooper  companies, 
since  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  real  estate  purchased 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  gains  of  the  more 
prosperous  of  them.  The  mUling  industry  of  the  city  has 
continued  to  expand  beyond  all  expectation.^    But  there 

1  For  convenienoe  of  reference*  the  following  table,  ahowing  the  output  and 
the  direct  exports  from  the  Minneapolis  mills  for  a  eeriee  of  years,  is  given.  The 
figures  are  derived  from  the  NortK-iffealern  Milier: — 


Output, 

ExporU, 

bbU, 

bbl*. 

1878  .  . 

940.785 

107,185 

1892 

1879  .  . 

1,551.790 

442.600 

1893 

1880  .  . 

.   2,051.840 

799,440 

1894 

1881  .  . 

3,142,970 

1,181,322 

1895 

1882  . 

.   3,175.910 

1,201,630 

1896 

1883  .  , 

4,046,220 

1,343.105 

1897 

1884  .  . 

5.317,670 

1,805,875 

1898 

1885  . 

.   5,221,245 

1,834,545 

1899 

1886  . 

6,168,000 

2,288,500 

1900 

1887  . 

6,574,900 

2,650,000 

1901 

1888  .  . 

7,056.680 

2,197,540 

1902 

1889  .  . 

.   6,088,865 

1,953,815 

1903 

1890  . 

.   6,988,830 

2,107.125 

1904 

1891  . 

.  .   7,877,947 

3.038.065 

Output, 

bbU. 
9.750,470 
9,377,635 
9,400.535 
10,581.635 
12,874,890 
13,635.205 
14,232,595 
14,291.780 
15.082,725 
15,921,880 
16,260,105 
15,581,805 
13,652.735 


BxporiB, 

bbU. 
3.337,205 
2,877,275 
2,370,756 
3,080,935 
3,717.265 
3,942,630 
4.052.585 
4,009.185 
4.702.485 
3,897,906 
3.410.406 
3.080,610 
1,741.120 
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has  not  been  an  increase  in  the  cooperage  business  corre- 
sponding to  the  great  growth  in  the  production  of  flour. 
In  fact  since  1890  there  has  been  scarcely  any  increase  in 
the  production  of  barrels.  In  that  year  3,124,000  barrels 
were  required  to  pack  the  45  per  cent,  of  the  flour  that 
went  into  wood;  in  1895  only  26  per  cent,  was  packed 
in  wood,  requiring  but  2,718,000  barrels;  in  1900  but  21 
per  cent,  was  packed  in  wood,  requiring  3,215,000  barrels. 
The  largest  annual  production  was  that  of  1901,  when 
3,451,000  were  turned  out.  Since  then  the  demand  has 
fallen  to  about  that  of  1890.  At  present  about  20  per 
cent,  of  the  flour  is  packed  in  barrels,  and  the  percentage 
is  likely  to  decrease  rather  than  increase.^ 

A  number  of  causes  have  conspired  to  produce  this  sta- 
tionary condition  of  the  flour-barrel  industry.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  increased  cost  of  barrel  stock 
without  a  compensating  economy  in  production.  The 
oak  staves  formerly  thought  to  be  necessary  have  practi- 
cally disappeared  from  the  market,  elm  staves  taking  their 
place.  Hickory  hoops  have  been  largely  displaced  by 
"patent"  coUed  hoops  cut  from  the  same  wood.  But 
the  supply  of  elm  has  been  constantly  growing  shorter 
through  the  increasing  draughts  made  upon  it  not  only 
for  barrel  stock,  but  for  furniture  as  well.  No  satisfac- 
tory substitute  has  been  foimd  for  it,  though  Southern 
gum  has  been  used  with  some  success  for  staves,  and  birch 
is  beginning  to  be  freely  employed.  A  limited  use  of  wire 
hoops  has  also  tended  to  check  the  rising  prices  for  coiled 

iThefoUowing  table,  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Ciik,  of  the  North-wettem  MiOtr, 
shows  the  number  of  barrels  sold  by  all  the  Minneapolis  shops  and  the  peroentage 
of  Minneapolis  flour  packed  in  wood  for  a  series  of  years: — 

BarreU 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 


BarreU 

Per 

•oU. 

cerU. 

2,617.990 

40J3 

1897 

3.123.945 

44.7 

1898 

2.612,470 

83.2 

1899 

3.404,545 

34.0 

1900 

3.095.505 

33.0 

1001 

3.061.935 

32.5 

1902 

2.718.125 

26.0 

1903 

3.386.460 

26.3 

1904 

Per 


3,158.035 

28.0 

3.250335 

23.0 

3.312.590 

28.2 

3.214.965 

21.3 

3.450.606 

22.0 

3,343.710 

21.0 

3.129,360 

20.0 

2.836.520 

20.7 
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elm  hoops.  As  lately  as  1896,  however,  elm  staves  were 
seUing  at  $6  to  $6.50  per  M.,  patent  hoops  at  $6.50  to 
%7  per  M.,  heading  at  3^  to  4^  cents  per  set,  and  eight- 
hoop  flow  barrels  were  selling  at  28  to  30  cents  each.  By 
1899  ehn  staves  had  risen  to  18  or  $8.50  per  M.,  patent 
hoops  had  gone  up  to  Sll  or  $12  per  M.,  and  barrels  were 
selling  for  37  cents.  Successive  advances  in  the  price  of 
stock  have  forced  the  price  of  barrels  within  the  last  two 
years  as  high  as  45  cents,  and  they  are  still  selling  at  42 
or  43  cents.  Not  only  is  the  price  high,  but,  owing  to 
the  expense  of  storing  large  quantities  of  barrels,  the 
frequent  shortages  in  the  supply  of  stock,  and  other 
causes,  the  supply  of  barrels  cannot  always  be  depended 
upon  by  the  millers  when  an  extraordinary  demand  is 
made  upon  it.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  handling  and  pack- 
ing is  greater  for  wood  than  for  sacks,  except  when  small 
sizes  of  sacks  are  used. 

The  Minneapolis  millers,  therefore,  have  long  discour- 
aged buyers  from  having  their  flour  packed  in  wood.  But 
they  cannot  refuse  to  pack  it  in  that  form  as  long  as  the 
buyer  is  willing  to  pay  the  difference  charged, — a  differ- 
ence that  ranges  from  10  cents  to  20  cents  per  barrel 
according  to  the  size  and  material  of  the  sack  used.  So 
much  some  classes  of  buyers  are  willing  to  pay  rather  than 
surrender  an  established  method  of  purchase.  The  small 
dealer  finds  the  barrel  a  convenience  in  selling  out  small 
quantities.  Bakers  in  some  localities  prefer  the  barrel 
because  of  the  protection  it  affords  against  rats  and  mice. 
Even  the  millers  prefer  it  for  storage  purposes;  and,  when 
shipments  are  made  by  lake,  the  barrel  is  the  most  service- 
able kind  of  package.  Buyers  are  the  more  willing  to  use 
it,  since  they  are  in  part  recouped  for  the  extra  expense 
by  selling  the  second-hand  barrel.  In  fact,  it  is  often 
said  that  all  that  keeps  the  industry  going  is  the  demand 
for  second-hand  barrels  for  packing  vegetables,  fruit,  and 
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even  flour  in  some  of  the  Eastern  mills,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  coopers  anxiously  scan  every  proposed  change 
in  the  method  of  making  or  marking  the  barrels,  such  as 
stamping  the  hoops,  to  ascertain  its  probable  effect  on 
the  sale  of  the  second-hand  barrel.  Two  or  three  years 
ago,  when  some  Eastern  trade  journals  began  a  crusade 
against  the  use  of  second-hand  packages,  ostensibly  in  the 
interest  of  cleanliness,  but  really  in  the  supposed  interest 
of  the  coopers  and  the  manufacturers  of  stock,  those 
speaking  for  Western  interests  immediately  pointed  out 
how  damaging  such  an  agitation  would  be  to  the  Western 
trade,  which  was  kept  alive  largely  by  the  practice  that 
was  being  attacked.'  In  a  word,  it  is  in  what  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  stationary  industry,  if  not  a  decaying  oiie, 
that  the  most  persistent  effort  at  co-operation  in  the 
United  States  has  been  made.  If  the  experiment  has  not 
become  all  it  promised  in  1886,  the  facts  recited  will  help 
to  explain  the  reason  why. 

Of  the  seven  co-operative  companies  existing  in  1886, 
but  three  survive.  These  are  the  Co-operative  Barrel 
Manufacturing  Company,  organized  in  1874,  the  North 
Star  Barrel  Company,  organized  in  1877,  and  the  Henne- 
pin County  Barrel  Company,  organized  in  1880.  Of  the 
other  shops  described  by  Dr.  Shaw,  the  Phoenix  Barrel 
Company,  started  in  1881,  was  the  first  to  succumb. 
This  shop  had  never  put  in  machinery;  and,  when  in  1888 
it  met  with  a  serious  loss  by  fire,  it  dissolved,  18  of  its 
30  members  going  to  the  Hennepin  Company  and  a  few 
to  each  of  the  older  companies.  The  president  of  the 
Phoenix  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution  is  now,  and  has  for 
some  years  been,  the  president  of  the  Co-operative  Barrel 
Company.    The  Minnesota  Barrel  Company,  which  started 

1  The  JVorlA^e«(emAfiU0r,  April  2,  1902.  See  also  artiolee  by  Mr.  F.  J.  aark 
in  the  Norih-vM&Um  Miller,  November  15, 1899,  and  in  the  NoHonal  Coapert*  Jouf 
nal.  May,  1904. 
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in  1884;  failed  in  1890  through  ''poor  management  and 
factional  strife  within  the  membership."  The  exit  of  the 
Acme  Barrel  Company  in  1896,  after  a  career  of  ten  years, 
was  a  stormy  one.  It  suffered  from  a  fire  in  the  latter 
part  of  1895,  and  the  majority  of  the  43  members  decided 
upon  rebuUding  on  a  larger  scale  than  before.  It  seems 
that  a  minority  regarded  this  procedure  as  unwise,  and 
that  overtures  were  made  by  them  to  the  other  shops  to 
block  the  plan,  provided  they  should  be  taken  care  of  by 
those  shops.  The  plan  was  blocked  temporarily  by  an  in- 
junction secured  on  the  ground  that  the  condition  of  the 
market  would  not  warrant  the  use  of  the  company's  funds 
in  rebuilding,  especially  on  so  large  a  scale  as  was  proposed ; 
and,  after  several  weeks  of  strife,  the  company  was  dis- 
solved, nearly  half  of  the  men  accepting  emplo3anent  in 
the  other  co-operative  shops,  and  most  of  the  others  going 
to  West  Superior  to  form  a  co-operative  shop  at  the  instance 
of  stock  manufacturers, — an  enterprise  that  soon  failed. 
The  North-western  Barrel  Company,  formed  in  1881,  con- 
ducted a  successful  business  till  1896.  Then,  owing  to 
severe  competition,  it  was  induced  to  consolidate  with  the 
Hennepin,  the  whole  of  the  36  members  being  added  to 
the  membership  of  the  latter  company.  The  Twin  City 
Barrel  Company,  started  in  1886  for  making  tight  cooper- 
age, seems  never  to  have  developed  into  any  importance. 
The  co-operative  store  organized  about  the  same  time, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  a  tendency  of  co-operation  to 
bud  out  in  various  directions,  was  continued  about  four 
years  and  then  went  down,  involving  its  members  in  con- 
siderable loss.  The  reasons  assigned  for  faQure  are  not 
new  in  the  annals  of  co-operative  enterprises.  Too  many 
wanted  to  be  general  manager  and  too  few  paid  cash,  too 
many  clerks  and  too  little  capital  and  trade,  and,  withal, 
a  lack  of  loyalty.  All  the  S2,400  of  capital  invested  was 
lost;  and  the  president  and  the  manager,  who  had  bor- 
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rowed  $500  on  their  personal  credit  to  keep  the  company 
up  for  a  time,  lost  that  besides.^ 

Other  barrel  companies  organized  on  the  co-operative 
plan  have  had,  since  1886,  their  entrance  and  their  exit. 
An  interesting  example,  because  it  stands  alone  in  many 
respects,  is  that  of  the  National  Barrel  Company,  formed 
in  1895  among  the  employees  of  the  Hardwood  Manu- 
facturing Company,  operating  one  of  the  '^boss''  shops. 
Fifty-five  men  formed  a  company  on  the  co-operative 
plan,  paid  the  Hardwood  Company  so  much  per  barrel 
for  the  stock  consumed,  the  use  of  the  building?,  machin- 
ery, etc.,  and,  after  selling  the  barrels  to  the  mills,  took  the 
surplus  for  their  wages.  The  plan  seems  to  have  been, 
organized  more  in  the  interest  of  the  employing  company 
than  of  the  coopers,  who,  though  nominally  receiving 
the  union  scale  of  wages,  are  understood  to  have  received 
a  net  wage  somewhat  lower  than  that  in  consequence  of 
assessments  made  to  cover  losses  at  various  times.  The 
arrangement  did  not  work  very  smoothly,  but  was  con- 
tinued till  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  the  Hardwood 
Company  introduced  additional  machinery,  which  dis- 
placed a  large  number  of  coopers. 

The  two  most  important  undertaking?  in  recent  years, 
however,  are  those  of  the  Flour  City  Barrel  Company, 
started  in  1897,  and  the  Cataract  Barrel  Company,  started 
in  1901.  Both  of  these  companies  were  regarded  by  the 
older  shops  as  unwelcome  invaders  of  a  field  that  had 
become  in  some  way  their  own.  The  Flour  City  Barrel 
Company  was  started  with  16  or  18  members,  and  the 
number  was  later  increased  to  20.  It  used  a  rented 
building,  and  until  the  year  before  its  dissolution  in  1902 

1  About  the  only  ease  inwhieh  eo-opermtJon  has  shown  itself  among  thebaml 
makers,  other  than  in  their  regular  business,  in  reoent  years,  is  that  of  the  formation 
of  a  * 'Mutual  Benefit  Assoeiation  "  during  the  nineties  by  a  portion  of  the  members 
of  the  Co-operative  Company.  The  association  paid  sick  benefits  at  the  rate  of  S5 
per  week  up  to  13  weeks.  No  fixed  schedule  of  assessments  was  established,  calls 
being  made  upon  the  members  only  when  a  benefit  was  to  be  paid.  The  association 
was  kept  up  for  ten  years,  but  has  been  discontinued. 
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remained  a  hand  shop.  When,  in  1900,  a  disastrous  fire 
occurred  on  its  property,  efforts  were  made  by  the  other 
shops  to  secure  the  dissolution  of  the  company  on  the 
basis  of  giving  employment  to  the  members  in  the  other 
shops.  But,  instead,  during  the  next  year  the  mem- 
bership was  increased,  5  to  10  journeymen  were  em- 
ployed, and  in  December,  1901,  machinery  was  installed 
with  a  view  to  enlarging  the  output.  In  February  of 
the  same  year  the  Cataract  Barrel  Company  had  organ- 
ized on  the  co-operative  plan  with  12  members.  The 
output  of  the  Minneapolis  shops  was  greater  for  the  year 
than  in  their  history  before  or  since;  but  the  price  of 
barrels  fell  off  a  cent  during  the  year,  and  early  in  1902 
was  forced  down  a  cent  and  a  half  more,  to  36^  cents, 
without  any  substantial  change  in  the  price  of  stock. 
This  is  what  had  been  predicted  when  the  Cataract  Com- 
pany was  formed.  From  the  beginning  it  had  trodden  a 
thorny  path.  Not  only  did  the  existing  companies  seek  to 
secure  its  withdrawal;  but  the  same  end  was  sought  by  the 
local  coopers'  union,  of  which  the  new  co-operators  were 
members,  and  from  which  they  were  soon  expelled  on  the 
groimd  that  their  continuance  in  business  would  com- 
pel the  employers  to  cut  down  wages,  and  that  the  action 
of  the  new  company  was,  therefore,  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  union.  The  Cataract  men  then  secured 
a  new  charter,  and  started  a  union  of  their  own;  but, 
when  they  sought  admission  to  the  Minneapolis  Trades 
and  Labor  Coimcil,  their  old  companions  attempted, 
though  in  vain,  to  keep  them  out.  As  prices  declined 
in  the  early  part  of  1902,  efforts  were  renewed  by  the  bar- 
rel manufacturers  to  get  rid  of  their  troublesome  com- 
petitor. One  project  was  to  bring  about  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  company  with  the  Flour  City  Company.* 
Another  was  to  give  emplo3nnent  to  the  men  in  the  other 
shops;  but  this  wAs  rejected,  the  men  demanding  mem- 

IThe  NaUonal  Coopm^  Journal,  Juna,  1902. 
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bership  in  the  co-operative  companies  as  a  condition  to 
disbandment/  At  length,  however,  the  troublous  career 
of  this  company,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Flour  City,  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  action  of  the  milling  concern 
to  which  they  chiefly  sold  their  product.  A  dispute 
had  risen  between  the  Cataract  Company  and  the  Hard- 
wood Company  as  to  the  proportion  of  barrels  to  be  sup- 
plied by  each,  when  in  June,  1902,  the  milling  company 
annoimced  that  thereafter  it  would  take  its  whole  supply 
of  barrels  from  the  Hardwood  Company.  This  brought 
the  Cataract  Company  to  an  abrupt  end,  and  supplied 
the  conditions  necessary  for  successful  negotiations  with 
the  Flour  City  Company,  which  now  agreed  to  retire,  on 
condition  that  its  machinery  should  be  bought  and  the 
members  should  be  employed  by  the  other  companies. 
The  policy  adopted  towards  these  two  companies  seems 
to  show  the  existence  of  the  theory  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  solid  position  attained  by  the  present  shops,  Min- 
neapolis is  not  to  be  considered  an  open  field  for  future 
co-operative  enterprises  in  the  making  of  flour  barrels. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  attention  has 
been  fixed  upon  the  failure  of  so  many  co-operative  en- 
terprises that  the  movement  as  a  whole  has  been  a  fail- 
ure. This  inference,  however,  can  hardly  be  drawn  from 
the  facts.  The  mortality  among  the  co-operative  shops 
has  been  little,  if  any,  greater  during  the  past  twenty 
years  than  among  the  private  shops.  In  1886  there  were 
seven  co-operative  shops,  and  now  there  are  only  three; 
but  in  1886  there  were  four  private  shops  (shortly  before 
there  had  been  five),  and  now  there  are  but  two.  The 
aggregate  net  assets  of  all  the  co-operative  companies 
reported  in  1886  were  about  $150,000,  of  which  $118,000 
belonged  to  the  three  companies  now  remaining.  These 
three  companies  now  have  assets  amounting  to  some- 
thing over  $160^000.    In  the  matter  of  membership  there 

IThe  Nartk-wuttrn  MilUr,  April  and  May.  1902. 
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has  been  a  decided  falling  off.  The  total  membership 
in  1886  was  324,  of  which  201  (in  October  of  that  year) 
were  in  the  three  companies  now  existing.  These  fig- 
ures, it  should  be  said,  moreover,  show  a  sharp  decline 
as  compared  with  the  membership  of  1885, — a  decline 
due  to  a  bad  business  year  and  to  the  further  intro- 
duction of  machinery  in  some  of  the  shops.  The 
three  companies  have  now  an  aggregate  of  146  members, 
and  the  future  will  probably  see  a  still  fiuther  decline. 
Judged  by  the  output,  the  co-operative  shops  have  held 
their  own.  There  are  no  returns  to  show  the  produc- 
tion by  companies  in  1886;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw, 
the  co-operative  shops  at  that  time  employed  two-thirds 
of  the  men  engaged  in  the  industry,  and  it  is  probable 
they  produced  about  that  proportion  of  the  barrds  made. 
In  1904  they  produced  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  output.* 
The  increase  of  output  and  decrease  of  membership 
carries  with  it  a  suggestion  that  the  companies  have  be- 
come less  co-operative  than  they  originally  were,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  case.  The  co-operative  companies 
began  with  "hand"  shops,  not  indeed  of  the  older  tjrpe, 
where  staves  and  heading  and  hoops  are  all  fashioned 
by  the  cooper,'  but  of  the  tjrpe  where  the  machine-made 
stock  was  worked  up  entirely  by  hand.  It  was  about 
1874  that  one  of  the  private  shops  in  Minneapolis  intro- 
duced machinery.    It  was  eight  years  later  that  the  first 

lTh«  Nifrthrwetttm  MUUr,  March  16.  1906.  The  foUowinc  Uble  ahows  the 
number  of  barrels  made  for  the  last  five  years  by  eaoh  of  the  two  cooperative 
companies  fumishinc  the  present  writer  data: — 

The  Co-ifperatiwe  The  North  Star 

Year.  Bbl.  Mfg.  Co.  BU.  Co. 

1900 688^2  716.766 

1901 760347  690.716 

1902 677.903  661.607 

1908 628.093  662.898 

1904 618.966  618.819 

>In  the  early  days  of  co-operation  in  Minneapolis  the  hickory  hoops,  then 
universally  employed,  were  usually  made  by  the  coopers,  who  split  them  from 
4he  poles  and  shaved  them  during  slack  times.  The  introduction  of  the  flat  hoop, 
therefore,  lessened  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  the  coopers.  Even  before 
the  fiat  hoop  was  generally  adopted,  however,  manufacturers  had  found  that  the 
higher  freight  charge  on  poles  nullified  the  advantage  coming  from  making  the 
hoops  in  the  shop. 
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of  the  co-operative  companies,  the  Hennepin,  put  in  ma- 
chinery, and  another  three  years  before  the  North  Star 
and  the  C!o-operative  Barrel  Company  became  (1885) 
machine-shops.  The  machinery  introduced  at  this  time 
consisted  of  three  pieces,  the  power  windlass  for  drawing 
together  the  staves  left  spreading  at  one  end  when  placed 
in  the  two  truss  hoops,  which  hold  them  together  at  the 
other  end;  the  trussing  machine,  used  for  pressing  the 
heavy  truss  hoops  to  their  proper  places  preparatory  to 
driving  on  the  permanent  barrel  hoops;  and  the  crozing 
machine,  which  champers  the  ends  of  the  barrel,  and  cuts 
the  grove  for  receiving  the  head.  The  displacement 
of  a  large  amount  of  hand  work  involved  in  the  use  of  these 
machines  was  resisted  as  long  as  possible  by  the  co-oper- 
ative companies,  for  they  were  composed  of  men  whose 
chief  interest  lay  in  the  employment  of  the  skill  they  had 
acquired.  When  the  machines  were  introduced,  there 
was  necessarily  a  reduction  of  membership.  Thus,  in 
1884,  the  North  Star  had  80  members;  in  1886,  the  year 
following  the  setting  up  of  the  machines,  but  65.  Dur- 
ing the  same  time  the  membership  of  the  Co-operative 
Company  was  reduced  from  120  to  90.  Whenever  it 
has  become  necessary  to  increase  the  membership,  as 
in  the  process  of  getting  rid  of  a  competitor,  the  problem 
has  soon  presented  itself  of  getting  rid  of  the  increase. 
The  Hennepin  Company  in  1896  absorbed  the  North- 
western, increasing  its  membership  from  60  to  96,  but 
within  two  years  30  had  withdrawn,  and  the  number 
has  smce  been  reduced  to  57.  The  use  of  machinery  has 
compelled  the  employment  of  a  larger  proportion  of  non- 
members  than  before,  for  it  is  only  coopers  that  have  been 
admitted  to  membership.  Nearly  half  the  men  in  the 
Hennepin  shop  are  non>members:  about  one-third  of 
the  wages  paid  by  the  Co-operative  Company  goes  to 
outsiders.    In  the  North  Star  30  non-members  are  reg- 
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ularly  employed;  only  3  or  4  of  them  coopers;  and  in 
busy  seasons  the  company  employs  25  or  30  journey- 
men additional.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  undertaking  has  been  considerably  modified 
by  the  enforced  use  of  machinery. 

The  relations  between  the  co-operators  and  their  em- 
ployees do  not  differ  materially  from  those  existing  between 
employer  and  employed  elsewhere.  Journeymen,  when 
employed,  are  given  the  same  wages  as  the  members.  It 
is  true  that  during  the  period  of  activity  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  the  co-operative  coopers  were  members  of  that 
order,  and  that  in  the  early  nineties  they  went  into  the 
Minneapolis  local  of  the  International  Coopers'  Union 
along  with  their  own  employees  and  those  of  the  "boss'' 
shops.  But  their  position  was  from  the  first  an  anoma- 
lous one,  since  it  gave  them  the  power  to  control  the  wage 
scale  they  had  to  pay  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  dictate  in  many  matters  to  their  competitors  the  con- 
ditions of  employment.  More  or  less  dissension  rose  in 
the  imion,  and  finally  the  members  of  the  Co-operative 
Company  and  of  the  North  Star  secured  a  charter  for  a 
separate  union.  The  Hennepin  Company  remained  in 
the  original  union  with  the  employees  of  their  competitors. 
When  in  the  fall  of  1902  the  chief  one  of  these  competitors 
put  into  his  factory  machinery  which  changed  greatly  the 
conditions  of  employment,  the  Union  Committee,  which 
went  to  secure  an  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  that  soon 
arose,  had  upon  it  a  member  of  the  Hennepin  Company 
and  also  the  president  of  the  union,  who  was  an  employee 
of  the  Hennepin  Company, — ^a  situation  which  very  natu- 
rally had  its  effect  in  bringing  on  a  strike  in  the  private 
shop.  A  year  later,  during  the  long  strike  of  the  mill 
hands,  the  Hennepin  Company  came  mto  conflict  with 
the  imion  because  as  a  manufacturer  it  undertook  to  nail 
the  lining?  in  barrels, — work  which  had  been  done  before 
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in  the  mills  by  the  members  of  the  Packers'  and  Nailers' 
Union,  which  was  affiliated  with  the  Coopers'  Union.  The 
Hennepin  shop  was  placed  on  the  "imfair"  list,  and  its 
members  finally  suspended  from  the  union.  About  the 
same  time  the  Union  composed  of  the  members  of  the 
other  two  co-operative  companies  was  deprived  of  its 
charter,  an  action  no  effort  was  made  to  check.  The  con- 
flict of  interests  between  the  co-operators  and  the  journey- 
men was  again  shown  in  1903,  when  the  latter  sought  to 
secure  an  eight-hour  day.  The  co-operative  shops  did  not 
fancy  this  method  of  "making  work"  any  more  than  the 
private  shops  did,  and  they  succeeded  in  killing  the  move- 
ment. In  a  word,  in  dealing  with  employees,  whether  or- 
ganized or  not,  the  co-operative  companies  have  been 
influenced  by  much  the  same  considerations  as  other  em- 
ployers are. 

Another  incident  that  indicates  that  the  movement  is 
losing  something  of  its  co-operative  character  is  found  in 
the  change  adopted  by  one  of  the  companies  in  the  method 
of  dividing  the  earnings.  All  the  companies  started  with 
the  plan  of  apportioning  "gains  and  losses  pro  rata  upon 
the  wages  received  by  each  member,"  except  those  from 
hired  help  and  from  the  sale  or  manufacture  of  stock,* 
which  were  to  be  apportioned  equally  among  the  members. 
In  the  early  nineties  the  North  Star  discontinued  the  use 
of  wages  as  a  basis  for  the  division  of  any  part  of  the  earn- 
ings. The  explanation  of  the  change  is  as  significant  as 
the  change  itself.  "It's  money  makes  the  business  go, 
not  the  men,"  said  an  officer  of  the  company.  "We  can 
get  all  the  men  to  work  we  want."  The  officers  of  the 
other  companies  feel  by  no.  means  sure  that  the  North 
Star's  plan  is  not  the  right  one.    They  seem  to  maintain 

1  The  Co-operative  Company  twenty  years  ago  owned  a  plant  in  Wisconsin  for 
the  manuf  aeture  of  barrel  stock,  but  the  venture  did  not  turn  out  well  and  it  was  di»- 
continued.  In  the  early  part  of  1904  the  company  started  a  factory  at  Frederick. 
Wis.,  for  the  manufacture  of  heading,  with  a  capacity  of  3.000  pairs  per  day. 
This  company  and  the  North  Star  each  secured  timber  lands  in  Oregon  to  provide 
for  a  future  supply  of  stock,  but  this  supply  has  not  yet  been  drawn  upon. 
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their  old  scheme  of  division  not  from  principle,  but  from 
inertia.  The  surrender  of  this  characteristic  of  co-operation 
leaves  the  North  Star  really  nothing  but  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany of  40  members  owning  the  stock  in  equal  amounts. 

We  may  thus  feel  some  regrets  that  the  movement  of 
which  so  much  was  expected  twenty  years  ago  has  in  some 
respects  failed.  It  has  not  extended  its  benefits  to  large 
groups,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  constantly  narrowed  the 
nimiber  enjoying  them.  It  has  not  served  as  an  encour- 
agement to  other  and  varied  enterprises  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and  has  failed  to  develop  and  has  perhaps  lost 
something  of  what  the  writers  call  the  "co-operative 
spirit."  Yet,  even  though  we  may  be  disposed  to  regard 
the  coopers  as  associations  of  producers  organized  to 
exploit  laborers  for  a  profit  rather  than  as  associations  of 
workingmen  organized  to  secure  the  profits  of  their  own 
labor,  it  must  still  be  admitted  that  the  movement  has 
been  attended  with  encouraging  success.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  centiuy  the  experiment  of  considerable  groups 
of  men  employing  their  own  labor  and  directing  it  in  a 
purely  democratic  way,  as  among  the  members,  has  been 
carried  on  with  financial  success.  Just  what  their  gains 
have  been  it  is  impossible  to  say,  nor  is  it  so  important  to 
know.  The  pioneers  started  with  very  little,  and  they 
have  accumulated  in  their  business  the  value  of  their 
shares,  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $1,250,  and  most  of  them 
have  become  the  owners  of  their  homes  and  of  other  prop- 
erty besides.  A  few  years  ago,  says  a  correspondent,  wheJf- 
a  bank  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  of  the  co-operative 
shops  failed,  "  everybody  was  surprised  to  learn  how  much 
money  many  of  the  members  had  in  the  institution."  In 
fact  there  is  every  indication  of  prosperity  in  the  business 
and  of  thrift  among  the  members. 

But,  as  Professor  Gide  has  said  in  speaking  of  the  French 
co-operators:    "To  set  a  money  value  upon  the  benefits 
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of  co-operation  is  to  judge  it  by  unimportant  consequences. 
The  co-operative  workmen  do  not  judge  it  thus.  At  least 
they  do  not  make  an  increase  of  income  the  chief  end  of 
their  efforts.  What  they  have  sought  above  all  else  is 
independence  and  security."  The  coopers  mean  the  same 
thing  when  they  say  that  the  greatest  advantage  for  them 
in  co-operation  lies  in  permanence  and  regularity  of  em- 
ployment. And  this  they  have  gained.  The  member- 
ship of  the  companies  is  remarkably  permanent,  changes 
being  but  rarely  made.  The  control  which  the  men  have 
over  the  conditions  of  their  own  employment  has  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  protect  themselves  to  a  large  extent 
against  the  out-of-work  evil  which,  imder  private  control, 
inevitably  exists  in  the  trade.  Whereas  formerly  ''  a  man's 
berth  was  his  store-room/'  the  co-operative  companies,  to 
secure  regularity  of  employment  in  a  trade  that  runs  to 
seasons,  have  as  a  policy  enlarged  their  storage  capacity 
beyond  what  pure  profit-making  considerations  would 
warrant.  During  dull  seasons  such  outside  coopers  as 
they  have  are,  of  course,  laid  off,  and  the  members  may 
have  to  work  on  a  stint;  but  they  rarely  have  to  stop  work. 
Moreover,  all  observers  agree  that  one  effect  of  the  move- 
ment has  been  to  improve  the  character  of  the  men.  The 
high  character  of  the  men  in  the  companies  to-day  is,  no 
doubt,  in  large  part  due  to  the  training  which  participa- 
tion in  such  an  undertaking  yields,  but  also  in  large  part 
to  the  sobering  influence  of  increasing  age  and  to  the 
weeding  out  of  those  who  had  not  the  qualities  for  taking 
risks  and  meeting  discouragements.  When  men  are  called 
upon,  as  these  sometimes  have  been,  to  pay  as  assessments 
$5  per  week  out  of  a  $7  wage  for  an  indefinite  period,  the 
weak-hearted  are  likely  to  surrender  their  berths. 

Again  the  movement  has  encouragement  in  it  because 
it  shows  that  democratic  control  does  not  necessarily 
involve    dishonesty,    insubordination,    or   the    incompe- 
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tence  that  comes  from  frequent  changes  in  office.  In 
the  history  of  all  the  societies  during  a  period  of  thirty 
years  it  is  said  that  not  a  dollar  has  been  lost  through 
the  dishonesty  of  officials.  While  the  rules  provide  for 
the  discipline  of  unruly  members,  they  seem  rarely  to 
have  been  put  into  force.  The  members  have  learned  that 
efficient  management  cannot  be  had  with  frequent  changes 
of  officials.  "At  first,"  said  one  member,  "everybody 
wanted  to  be  president,  and  the  board  of  managers  was 
changed  frequently.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  it  cost 
too  much  to  educate  a  man."  The  policy  in  all  the  com- 
panies now  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  to  re-elect 
the  officers  year  after  year.  The  president  of  the  North 
Star  has  held  office  for  thirteen  years  and  the  secretary  for 
twelve  years.  The  president  of  the  C!o-operative  Barrel. 
Company  took  office  twelve  years  ago  and  the  secretary 
fourteen  years  ago.  While  the  president  of  the  Henne- 
pin has  served  consecutively  only  four  years,  the  secre- 
tary has  served  almost  continuously  for  twenty-one  years. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  co-operative  com- 
panies are  now  facing  a  crisis  somewhat  like  that  they  had  to 
meet  in  the  eighties,  and  in  many  ways  a  more  dangerous 
one.  Within  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  private 
shops  have  introduced  new  machinery  that  seems  to  be 
successful  for  heading  and  hooping  the  barrel  automati- 
cally. This  machine  leaves  practically  nothing  for  the 
cooper  to  do.  In  one  shop,  that  of  the  Mmneapolis  Coop- 
erage Company,  where  32  coopers  had  been  employed, 
all  but  6  have  been  displaced  by  the  "hooping-o£f" 
or  "heading-up"  machine,  as  the  new  device  is  called. 
In  the  other  private  shop  in  Minneapolis  a  similar  reduc- 
tion has  occurred.  The  Hennepin  Company,  which  had 
been  the  first  of  the  co-operative  shops  to  introduce  ma- 
chinery twenty  years  ago,  promptly  put  in  a  "heading-up" 
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machine,  the  invention  of  one  of  its  members.  But  it 
was  soon  taken  out,  partly  because  it  did  not  work  per- 
fectly, but  partly,  also,  according  to  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  company,  because  of  opposition  shown  by  the 
members.  The  interest  of  the  co-operators  as  working- 
men  shows  itself  here  quite  clearly.  Their  interest  does 
not  lie  primarily  in  introducing  economies  into  the  trade, 
but  rather  in  perpetuating  old  conditions  of  production 
that  will  insure  the  emplojrment  of  their  acquired  skill. 
If  they  are  compelled  to  put  in  this  new  machine,  as 
they  probably  will  be,  to  meet  the  competition  of  their 
rivals,  their  future  seems  very  doubtful  indeed.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  use  their  skill  as  coopers;  and,  being 
mostly  middle-aged  or  old  men,  they  cannot  run  the 
machines  in  competition  with  the  yoimg  men  and  boys 
employed  by  the  boss  shops.  It  might  be  possible  to 
save  the  co-operative  character  of  the  companies,  if  the 
members  had  that  at  heart,  by  taking  in  the  machine- 
men,  who  have  always  been  excluded  from  membership. 
This  would,  of  course,  introduce  new  factors  into  the  prob- 
lem of  co-operative  success,  which  has  hitherto  been  kept 
comparatively  simple  in  consequence  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  process  of  production,  the  picked  membership  of 
the  companies,  and  the  perfect  equality  among  the  men  as 
far  as  the  kind  of  work  done  is  concerned.  There  seems 
no  disposition  at  present  to  face  the  new  difficulties  that 
would  be  involved  in  the  admission  of  such  new  material. 
The  more  probable  course  seems  for  the  coopers,  recog- 
nizing themselves  as  victims  of  a  very  common  incident 
of  industrial  progress,  reluctantly  to  allow  their  skill  to 
go  to  the  scrap-heap,  as  they  would  an  antiquated  ma- 
chine, contract  the  membership  still  further,  and  for  those 
remaining  to  give  place  as  active  workers  to  younger  men, 
and  rest  content  with  being  earners  of  profits. 

G.  0.  Virtue. 
Winona,  Minn. 
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THE  PROBABLE  INCREASE  OF  THE  NEGRO  RACE 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.^ 

In  the  century-long  problem  of  the  adjustment  of 
relations  between  whites  and  negroes  in  the  United  States 
the  probabilities  regarding  the  increase  of  each  race  con- 
stitute an  important  element.  Those  relations  are  in- 
fluenced in  manifold  wajrs  by  the  numerical  propqrtion 
of  the  races  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  various 
divisions.  Consequently  the  question  of  the  relative 
growth  of  the  two  races  in  the  near  future  is  one  of  much 
importance.  The  factors  controlling  it  are  not  well  enough 
known  to  make  any  accurate  forecast  possible,  yet  per- 
haps we  are  now  in  a  position  to  anticipate  the  course  of 
events  in  this  field  during  the  century  just  beginning, 
with  closer  truth  than  has  yet  been  done. 

A  starting-point  may  be  foimd  in  certain  opinions 
that  have  been  expressed  and  controverted  since  the  Civil 
War.  In  articles  published  in  1883  and  1884,^  and  based 
mainly  upon  the  census  figures  for  1870  and  1880,  Pro- 
fessor E.  W.  Gilliam  estimated  the  probable  negro  popu- 
lation of  the  southern  States  alone  in  1980  at  192,000,000 
(or  about  200,000,000  in  the  entire  country).  He  esti- 
mated the  probable  number  of  whites  in  the  coimtry  in 
1985  at  336,000,000.  In  other  words,  he  predicted  that 
before  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  the  negro  race 
would  amount  to  three-eighths  of  the  total  population 
of  the  United  States.  The  errors  in  the  bases  on  which 
this  conclusion  was  rested,  and  the  fallacies  in  the  argu- 

iThis  ftitiele  cives  th«  lobstaDoe  of  »  lecture  deliverad  t  Harvaid  Univenity 
in  April,  1906. 

tPofmior  8eiene0  MorUhly,  vol.  zzii.  pp.  433-444.  and  NoHh  American  R&Hno, 
▼ol.  oxxziz.  pp.  417-430. 
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ments  by  which  it  was  supported,  have  been  effectively- 
exposed^  and  do  not  need  to  be  restated. 

In  a  book  published  in  1899  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington 
wrote,'  "I  think  I  am  pretty  safe  in  predicting  that  the 
census  to  be  taken  in  1900  will  show  that  there  are  not 
far  from  ten  millions  of  people  of  African  descent  in  the 
United  States."  The  number  reported  by  the  Twelfth 
Census  fell  short  of  this  predicted  number  by  more  than 
1,150,000,  and,  even  if  those  enumerated  by  the  War 
Department  in  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  are  included,  a  total 
of  only  about  9,700,000  is  reached.  Mr.  Washington 
added,'  "It  is  my  opinion  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
future  will  be  still  greater  than  it  has  been  from  the  close 
of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  up  to  the  present  time." 
The  evidence  against  this  opinion  will  be  presented  later. 
Neither  in  that  book  nor  elsewhere,  so  far  as  I  know, 
does  he  attempt  an  estimate  for  the  remoter  future. 

In  a  book  published  in  1904  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page 
wrote,^  ''  Unless  conditions  change,  it  is  possible  that  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  century  there  may  be  between  sixty 
and  eighty  millions  of  negroes  in  this  country."  And  a 
little  further  on  he  adds,^  ^*  It  is  true  that  prognostications 
of  increase  in  a  population  often  fail,  but  judging  the 
future  by  the  past  and  taking  into  accoimt  known  racial 
characteristics,  it  would  appear  that  the  number  thus 
prophesied  will,  in  all  human  probability,  exist  in  the 
United  States  by  the  end  of  the  century." 

The  foregoing  are  all  the  estimates  regarding  the  prob- 
able future  increase  of  the  negro  race  in  the  United  States 
which  I  have  met  with  in  my  reading.  Unsatisfactory 
as  the  evidence  is,  it  points  to  a  conclusion  widely  differ- 
ent from  any  of  these.    Disregarding  the  figures  for  Porto 

1  NotaUy  by  Henry  Gannett,  in  Papular  Seimee  MonMy*  vol.  xzvii.  pp.  14&- 
160. 

i  The  Future  of  the  American  Negro^  p.  5.  ^Idem,  pp.  6,  7. 

*The  Negro:  The  Sauthemer'e  Pr<Mem,  p.  288.  ^Idmn,  p.  280. 
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Rico,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska,  the  following  table  shows  the 
negro  population  of  the  United  States  at  each  of  the  twelve 
censuses,  and  the  amount  and  rate  of  increase  by  ten  and 
twenty  year  periods. 


TABLE  I.  Negro  poptdaHon  and  amount  and  rate  of  increase  for 
Continental  United  States  by  ten  and  twenty  year  periods:  1700 
to  1900.1     iUnU  =  10,000.) 


Increase  during 

Per  cent,  of  increase 

Negro  pop- 
ulation. 

preceding 

during  preceding 

Date  of  Census. 

10  years. 

20  years. 

10  years. 

20  years. 

1790 

76 

1800 

100 

24 

_— 

32.3 

1810 

138 

38 

— 

37.5 

1820 

177 

30 

77 

28.6 

76.8 

1830 

233 

56 

31.4 

1840 

287 

54 

110 

28.4 

62  Jl 

1850 

864 

77 

26.6 

1860 

444 

80 

157 

22.1 

54.6 

1870 

488 

44 

0.9 

1880 

658 

170 

214 

34.9 

48.2 

1890 

748 

90 

— 

13.5 

1900 

883 

135 

225 

18.0 

34.2 

Table  I.  shows  that  during  the  nineteenth  century  the 
negroes  of  the  United  States  increased,  as  a  rule,  by  greater 
and  greater  amounts,  but  at  a  less  and  less  rate.  If  at- 
tention is  confined  to  the  five  twenty-year  periods  of  the 
century,  this  rule  is  without  a  single  exception.  But, 
among  the  decennial  increases,  that  from  1830  to  1840 
was  less  than  that  from  1820  to  1830,  which  was  probably 
due  to  the  emigration  of  many  slaveholders  with  their 
slaves  from  the  United  States  to  Texas  between  1830  and 
1840.  That  from  1860  to  1870  was  not  much  above  half 
that  from  1850  to  1860,  for  which  the  Civil  War  and  the 
serious  omissions  at  the  census  of  1870  must  be  held 
jointly  responsible;  and  that  from  1880  to  1890  was  only 
about  half  the  apparent  increase  from  1870  to  1880.    I 

iThe  exact  census  figures  on  which  the  per  cents,  are  based  and  some  minor 
explanations,  unimportant  for  present  purposes,  will  be  found  in  Census  Bulletin 
8,  NtffroM  in  ths  United  StaUt,  p.  20. 
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am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  census  of  1890,  like 
that  of  1870,  but  to  a  much  less  degree,  suffered  from 
omissions  in  the  south  and  especially  among  the  negroes. 
To  give  the  reasons  at  length  would  require  a  separate 
article.  The  most  important  ones  are  suggested  by  the 
series  in  the  foregoing  table,  and  are  strengthened  when 
the  increase  of  negroes  is  compared  with  that  of  southern 
whites  and  the  rates  of  increase  for  the  two  races  in  city 
and  coimtry  are  separately  computed. 

For  present  purposes  I  have  sought  to  correct  Table  I. 
by  inserting  estimates  in  place  of  the  census  figures  of 
1870  and  1890.  For  1870  I  have  taken  the  geometric 
mean  of  the  figures  for  1860  and  1880.  Normally,  but 
for  the  Civil  War,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  later  decade 
would  probably  have  been  less  than  in  the  earlier.  I 
assume,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  the  war  was  to  con- 
centrate all  the  slight  reduction  in  the  rate  of  increase 
which  occurred  between  1860  and  1880,  as  compared  with 
the  rate  between  1850  and  1860,  in  the  decade  1860  to  1870, 
and  make  the  rates  in  the  decades  1860  to  1870  and  1870 
to  1880  the  same.  This  assumption  raises  the  true  num- 
ber of  negroes  in  the  United  States  in  1870  from  4,880,000 
to  5,405,000,  and  makes  the  omissions  of  negroes  in  that 
census  525,000.  I  believe  the  true  nimiber  of  negroes  in 
1870  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  5,400,000,  and  more 
probably  less  than  more.  If  the  same  method  of  esti- 
mation be  employed  to  determine  the  probable  negro 
population  of  the  United  States  in  1890,  the  result  is 
7,622,000  instead  of  7,480,000,  indicating  the  omission 
of  142,000  negroes  by  the  Eleventh  Census.  But  I  see 
no  reason,  except  the  census  figures,  for  believing  that 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  negroes,  which  fell  almost  steadily 
between  1800  and  1890,  was  higher  between  1890  and 
1900  than  in  the  preceding  decade.  If  any  assumption 
at  all  is  admissible,  I  believe  it  should  be  the  assumption 
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of  a  decreasing  rate  and  a  constant  amount  of  increase; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  true  figures  of  1880,  1890,  and 
1900  constitute  an  arithmetical  rather  than  a  geometrical 
progression.  On  this  assumption  the  number  of  negroes 
in  the  United  States  in  1890  was  7,705,000  instead  of 
7,480,000,  and  the  omissions  of  negroes  at  the  Eleventh 
Census  were  225,000.  At  any  rate,  these  assumptions 
are  plausible,  and  furnish  a  more  uniform  series  than  the 
unadjusted  figures  of  the  census  upon  which  to  attempt 
a  forecast  of  the  future. 

The  revised  table  is  as  follows,  the  estimated  figures 
and  per  cents,  being  in  italics: — 

TABLE  II.  Negro  papfulation  and  amount  and  rate  of  inereaee  for 
Continental  United  States  by  ten  and  twenty  year  periods:  1790 
to  1900  (adjuated  figures  in  Italics).    (Unit  ->  10,000.) 


Inorease  duriiut  pr»- 

Per  oent.  of  inorease 

""SuoT" 

oedinc 

durins  preoedinc 

Date  of  oansus. 

10  years. 

20  yean. 

10  years. 

20  years. 

1790 

76 

1800 

100 

24 

-_ 

32.3 

1810 

138 

88 

— 

37.5 

1820 

177 

39 

77 

28.6 

76.8 

1880 

233 

56 

31.4 

1840 

287 

54 

110 

23.4 

62.2 

1850 

364 

77 

26.6 

1860 

444 

80 

157 

22.1 

64.6 

1870 

641 

97 

21.7 

1880 

668 

117 

214 

21,7 

48.2 

1800 

770 

112 

17J[> 

1900 

888 

118 

226 

14.7 

84.2 

The  last  columns  of  Tables  I.  and  II.  show  that  the  rate 
of  increase  of  negroes  declined  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  between  1880  and  1900  it  was  less  than  half 
of  what  it  was  between  1800  and  1820,  and  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  what  it  was  between  1840  and  1860.  It  shows, 
therefore,  that,  if  the  future  may  be  judged  by  the  past, 
there  is  no  warrant  for  the  opinion  I  have  quoted,  ''  that 
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the  rate  of  increase  in  the  future  will  be  still  greater 
than  it  has  been." 

The  estimate  of  Mr.  Page,  that  the  year  2000  a.d.  ''will 
in  all  human  probabUity  "  see  from  60,000,000  to  80,000,000 
negroes  living  in  the  United  States,  appears  to  be  reached 
by  projecting  into  the  future  the  rate  of  increase  which 
prevailed  between  1860  and  1880.  If  that  rate  were  to 
persist  throughout  the  twentieth  century,  there  would  be 
63,000,000  negroes  in  the  United  States  in  2000  a.d.  If 
the  rate  shown  by  Table  I.  for  the  decade  1890  to  1900 
should  persist,  (here  would  be  46,000,000  negroes  in  the 
United  States  in  2000  a.d.  If  the  rate  shown  by  both 
tables  for  the  twenty  years,  1880  to  1900,  should  persist, 
there  would  be  38,000,000  negroes  in  the  United  States  in 
2000  A.D.  If  the  rate  shown  by  Table  II.  for  1890  to 
1900  should  persist,  there  would  be  about  35,000,000 
negroes  in  the  United  States  in  2000  a.d.;  and,  finally, 
if  the  rate  shown  in  Table  I.  for  1880  to  1890  should  per- 
sist, there  would  then  be  about  31,500,000  negroes. 

If  it  were  admissible  to  assiune  that  any  rate  of  in- 
crease would  persist  through  the  twentieth  century,  it 
would  be  best  to  accept  that  for  the  twenty  years  be- 
tween 1880  and  1900,  because  it  is  based  on  the  longer 
period  and  involves  no  correction  of  census  figures.  But 
the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  what  is  kno\^Ti 
about  the  increase  of  population  concur  in  testifying 
that  the  rate  of  increase  is  likely  to  dwindle,  and  that 
38,000,000  negroes  in  Continental  United  States  in  2000 
A.D.  is  much  too  large  an  estimate.  Emancipation 
wrought  so  radical  a  change  in  the  economical  condition 
of  the  negro  race  that  its  increase  before  1860  affords  al- 
most no  clue  to  its  probable  increase  in  the  future.  The 
period  since  1860  is  too  short,  and  the  returns  are  affected 
by  too  large  errors,  admitted  or  suspected,  to  fiunish  much 
basis  for  a  forecast.    Yet,  if  we  take  as  our  base  the 
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rate  of  increase  1880  to  1900, — namely,  34.2  per  cent.,— 
and  assume  that  in  each  score  of  years  dwing  the  twentieth 
century  the  increase  of  the  n^roes  will  be  less  by  4  per 
cent,  than  in  the  preceding  score  of  years, — and  this 
slackening  is  only  about  one-third  of  that  which  has 
taken  place  since  1860  among  the  negroes,  and  one-half 
of  that  among  the  whites, — the  per  cents,  of  increase  dur- 
ing the  century  just  beginning  will  be  as  follows: — 

1900-1920 30.2 

1920-1940 26.2 

1940-1960 22.2 

1960-1980 18.2 

1980-2000 14.2 

The  negro  population  at  the  end  of  the  present  century 
will  then  be  less  than  24,000,000.  On  the  whole,  I  am 
disposed  to  believe  that  this  assumption  is  as  favor- 
able to  the  negro  race  as  any  the  facts  warrant,  that 
25,000,000  is  the  maximum  limit  of  the  probable  negro 
population  of  this  country  a  century  hence,  and  that  it 
may  fall  several  millions  short  of  that  figure. 

Whether  this  opinion — ^for  it  is  hardly  more  than  that — 
does  or  does  not  find  acceptance,  there  is  no  questioning 
the  testimony  of  the  figures  that  the  rate  of  increase 
of  negroes  declined  steadily  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century,  and,  if  we  reject  or  disregard  the  census  figures 
of  1870  and  1890,  at  no  time  so  rapidly  as  between  1860 
and  1900.  This  is  made  most  obvious,  perhaps,  by  com- 
paring the  rate  of  increase  at  each  twenty-year  period 
subsequent  to  1820  with  that  of  the  preceding  period 
treated  as  100  per  cent.  The  rate  of  increase  1820  to 
1840  was  81.0  per  cent,  of  that  1800  to  1820;  the  rate  of 
increase  1840  to  1860  was  87.8  per  cent,  of  that  1820  to 
1840;  the  rate  of  increase  1860  to  1880  was  88.3  per  cent, 
of  that  1840  to  1860;  but  the  rate  of  increase  1880  to 
1900  was  only  71.0  per  cent,  of  that  1860  to  1880. 
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The  rapid  decline  of  white  increase  has  been  mentioned, 
and  it  might  be  thought  that  in  this  checking  of  negro 
increase  we  have  to  do,  not  with  a  racial  problem,  but 
with  a  general  problem  of  American  population.  This 
is  a  superficial  view.  It  is  true  that  the  whites  in  the 
<;ountry  as  a  whole,  in  spite  of  the  swarms  of  immigrants 
who  come  to  swell  their  numbers,  are  growing  at  a  slacken- 
ing rate.  But  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  negroes  live  in 
the  southern  States, — ^a  region  to  which  a  steadily  dwind- 
ling proportion  of  o\xc  foreign-bom  population  goes, — and 
yet  in  the  south  the  white  population  is  growing  with 
augmented  rapidity.  The  evidence  for  this  surprising 
fact  has  been  presented  in  the  recent  census  bulletin  on 
Negroes  in  the  United  States,^  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  if  each  of  the  two  races  in  the  south 
should  continue  throughout  the  present  century  to  in- 
crease at  the  rate  that  characterized  it  between  1880  and 
1900,  there  would  be  in  the  south  in  2000  a.d.  about 
33,000,000  negroes  and  155,000,000  whites,  and  the 
negroes  would  constitute  17.6  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  the  southern  States,  in  which  they  now  constitute  32.4 
per  cent.  Doubtless  each  of  the  above  figures  is  much 
too  large;  but,  if  the  checking  of  growth  which  will  appear 
in  each  race  shall  affect  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the 
ratios  of  their  increase  what  it  has  been  for  twenty  years, 
— and  I  think  this  also  is  an  assumption  as  favorable  to 
the  negro  as  the  facts  will  warrant, — then  the  ratio  of  the 
a.bove  figures  will  be  correct,  and  we  may  expect  that 
the  negroes,  who  in  1800  were  35.0  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  southern  States,  who  in  1840,  when  they 
were  relatively  most  numerous,  were  38.0  per  cent.,  and 
who  in  1900  had  receded  to  32.4  per  cent.,  will  continue 
to  recede,  and  in  2000  a.d.  are  likely  to  be  not  more  than 
17.6  per  cent,  of  the  southern  population. 

iSeep.  30. 
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Whether  these  forecasts  have  any  value  depends  mainly 
upon  whether  the  causes  of  the  different  rates  of  growth 
of  the  two  races  at  the  south  can  be  ascertained,  and  a 
judgment  formed  upon  the  question  whether  those  causes 
are  likely  to  persist  and  whether  counteracting  influences 
are  likely  to  arise.  This  raises  the  question,  what  are 
the  causes  of  the  slackening  rate  of  growth  among  southern 
negroes?  That  race,  unlike  the  whites,  receives  practi- 
cally no  re-enforcement  from  immigration.  Only  20,000 
foreign-bom  negroes  were  enumerated  in  1900,  or  about 
1  in  500  of  the  negro  population  of  the  United  States. 
For  this  reason  the  increase  of  negroes  must  be  controlled 
by  the  balance  of  births  and  deaths. 

Regarding  the  birth-rate  of  the  southern  negroes  we  have 
no  direct  information.  In  default  of  that  the  best  avail- 
able substitute  is  to  compute  the  number  of  children  xmder 
5  years  of  age  to  each  1,000  women  of  child-bearing  age; 
namely,  15  to  49  or  15  to  44  years  of  age.  I  reject  the 
figures  of  the  censuses  of  1870  and  1890,  both  because  of 
the  acknowledged  errors  in  the  former  and  the  suspected 
ones  in  the  latter,  and  because  in  1890  the  form  of  the  age 
question  was  different  from  that  employed  in  1880  and 
1900.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  the  figures  for  southern 
whites  are  introduced: — 


TABLE  ni.    Children  under  6  years  of  age  to  1,000  women,  15  to  49 
year»  of  age,  in  the  South  AtlanHe  and  South  Central  Statee. 

Date  of  emau$,  NomrCoMcaaiaiHt^  WKiU* 

1860 705     095 

1860 688     682 

1880 737     656 

1900 577     581 

l"Noii-CMWMians"  b  praforred  to  tbe  M&biguoiM  **oolorad/'  wfaieh  maaiu 
■ometimM  nagroes,  sometimM  negroM,  IndiAas.  and  Moncolians,  and  K>metiinm 
mnlattoM.  In  erwy  oam  in  wfaieh  non-CauoMian  U  uMd  nacro  might  be  mibsti- 
tuted  for  it  withoat  materinl  ineeouraoy,  and  for  thie  reaion  I  have  oeoaaionally. 
for  the  take  of  rariety  or  eimpUdty,  used  negro  when  non-Caueatian  would  be 
more  exaet. 
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These  figures  show  that  before  the  war  the  proportion 
of  children  to  potential  mothers  among  southern  negroes 
and  southern  whites  was  almost  the  same.  They  show  that 
the  proportion  among  negroes  was  higher  in  1880  than  in 
1850  or  1860,  suggesting  that  the  negro  birth-rate  im- 
mediately after  emancipation  and  the  re-establishment  of 
orderly  government  was  higher  than  towards  the  end  of 
the  slavery  regime.  They  indicate,  also,  a  notable  and 
surprising  fall  in  the  birth-rate  between  1880  and  1900. 
During  the  same  period  the  proportion  of  children  among 
southern  whites  fell  steadily,  but  more  slowly,  the  total 
decline  for  the  fifty-year  period  being  128  chUdren  for 
1,000  non-Caucasian  women  and  114  children  for  1,000 
white  women.  As  a  result  the  proportion  of  white  chil- 
dren in  the  south  in  1900  was,  for  the  first  time,  greater 
than  the  proportion  of  negro  children.  Still  more  re- 
markable is  the  fact  that  dwing  the  last  twenty  years 
of  the  nineteenth  centiuy  the  decline  in  the  proportion 
of  southern  negro  chUdren  was  160  and  that  in  the  pro- 
portion of  southern  white  children  only  75.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  States  in  which  the  proportion  of 
children  is  highest  or  lowest,  and  those  in  which  the  de- 
cline has  been  greatest.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  the 
figures  for  whites  are  added.^  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
child-bearing  age  in  this  table  has  been  defined  a  little 
more  exactly  than  was  possible  from  the  census  data  of 
1850  and  1860,  as  15  to  44  years  of  age. 

>  Fuller  figures  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Cennu  BtdUtin  8,  pp.  68, 291- 
294. 
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TABLE  rv.  Children  under  five  years  of  age  to  1,000  women,  15  to 
44  yecare  of  age,  by  race  for  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central 
Statee:  1880  and  1900. 


Division. 

Whites. 

Decrease  in  twenty 
years  for 

1880! 

1900 

1880 

1890 

Non-Cau- 
casians. 

Whites. 

South  Atlantic 

787 

630 

666 

595 

157 

71 

Northern  South  Atlantic, 

W5 

525 

623 

542 

170 

81 

Delaware 

632 

499 

516 

446 

133 

70 

Maryland 

614 

483 

539 

461 

131 

78 

District  of  Columbia   . 

428 

254 

420 

302 

174 

118 

Virginia 

762 

594 

657 

591 

168 

66 

West  Virginia  .... 

699 

514 

757 

649 

185 

108 

Southern  South  Atlantic. 

833 

674 

713 

653 

159 

60 

North  Carolina     .    .    . 

838 

674 

703 

677 

164 

26 

South  Carolina     .    .    . 

867 

712 

714 

630 

155 

84 

Geonria      

Florida 

818 

663 

721 

642 

156 

79 

752 

599 

718 

689 

153 

79 

South  Central 

799 

612 

749 

659 

187 

90 

Eastern  South  Central    . 

785 

598 

712 

630 

187 

82 

Kentucky      

664 

454 

681 

601 

210 

80 

Tennessee 

770 

544 

721 

615 

226 

106 

Alabama 

792 

624 

734 

680 

168 

54 

Mississippi 

Western  ^uth  Central   . 

843 

652 

747 

675 

191 

72 

824 

633 

813 

692 

191 

121 

Louisiana 

773 

620 

680 

652 

153 

28 

863 

611 

845 

689 

252 

156 

Indian  Territory  .    .    . 

T 

782 

? 

731 

Oklahoma 

T 

631 

T 

716 

Texas     

869 

642 

853 

698 

227 

155 

Table  IV.  shows  that  in  every  southern  State  the  de- 
cline in  the  proportion  of  negro  children  between  1880 
and  1900  was  much  greater  than  the  decline  in  the  pro- 
portion of  white  children,  and  that  with  both  races  the 
proportion  was  smallest  in  the  border  States,  and  reached 
a  very  marked  minimum  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  last  fact  su^ests  that  the  proportion  of  negro  chil- 
dren may  be  very  small  in  other  cities.  We  have  figures 
on  this  only  for  1890  and  1900.  They  show  that  in  the 
entire  country,  outside  the  large  cities,  the  proportion  of 
negro  children  to  1,000  women  fell  from  672  in  1890  to 
651  in  1900,  or  21.  But  the  proportion  in  the  cities  was 
^5  in  1890  and  260  in  1900,  a  decrease  of  45.  These 
figures  show  that  the  proportion  of  negro  children  in  cities 
is  about  two-fifths  of  the  proportion  in  country  districts. 
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and  has  decreased  in  cities  with  more  than  twice  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  has  decreased  in  country  districts. 
The  following  figures  compare  the  proportion  and  decrease 
of  negro  children  in  southern  cities  and  country  districts 
with  the  proportion  and  decrease  of  white  children. 

Children  under  6  years  of  age  to  1,000  women,  15  to 
44  years  of  age: — 


In  eitiM  of  25,000+. 

In  rwtof  nreft. 

Diviaioii. 

Non-CsuoMiMi. 

White. 

White. 

18M. 

1900. 

1880. 

1000. 

1880. 

1000. 

1890. 

1000. 

South  Atluktie, 
South  G«ntnd. 

311 
831 

260 
274 

386 
402 

306 

384 

685 
600 

687 
658 

627 
603 

641 
602 

Negro  children  are  much  less  numerous  than  white 
children  in  the  cities  of  both  divisions.  They  are  less 
numerous  in  the  country  districts  of  the  South  Central 
division,  but  more  numerous  in  the  country  districts  of 
the  South  Atlantic.  In  the  large  cities  of  the  South 
Atlantic  division  the  decrease  of  negro  children,  1890  to 
1900,  was  42  per  1,000  women,  that  of  white  children 
only  20.  In  the  large  cities  of  the  South  Central  division 
the  decrease  of  negro  children  was  57  per  1,000  women, 
that  of  white  children  only  18.  Outside  of  these  cities 
in  the  South  Central  division  the  decrease  of  negro  children 
was  37  to  1,000  women,  and  of  white  chUdren  only  1. 
Outside  of  those  cities  in  the  South  Atlantic  division  the 
increase  of  negro  children  was  2  to  1,000  women,  and  of 
white  children  the  increase  was  14.  The  growth  of  cities 
in  the  south  and  the  effect  of  city  life  upon  the  birth-rate 
thus  proved  to  be  potent  influences,  but  not  the  only 
influences  producing  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  negro  birth- 
rate. 
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Immigration  of  whites  into  the  south  might  tend  to 
maintain  the  birth-rate  and  the  rate  of  increase  of  whites, 
and  thus  account  for  the  growing  disparity  between  the 
figures  for  the  two  races.  This  immigration  is  of  two 
sorts,  inmiigration  of  foreign-bom  whites  and  inunigra- 
tion  of  whites  bom  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  number  of  foreign-bom  whites  in  the  southern  States, 
excluding  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  was  516,000 
in  1890  and  542,000  in  1900,  an  increase  of  only  5.0  per 
cent.,  while  the  increase  of  the  whole  country  was  12.0 
per  cent.  Of  the  total  white  population  of  the  southern 
States  in  1890  3.9  per  cent,  and  in  1900  3.4  per  cent,  were 
of  foreign  birth.  Immigration  of  foreign-bom  whites 
cannot  be  a  very  potent  influence  in  maintaining  the  birth- 
rate or  the  rate  of  increase  of  southern  whites. 

The  immigration  of  foreign-bom  whites  to  the  south- 
em  States  is  not  offset  by  any  appreciable  amount  of 
emigration  of  white  natives  of  the  south  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. But  on  the  part  of  native  whites  the  currents  of 
migration  between  the  southern  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  country  flow  in  both  directions,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  net  result  or  balance.  In  doing  so  it  is  best 
to  exclude  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  from  the 
southem  States.  In  1890  there  were  1,038,000  white 
natives  of  the  southem  States  (excluding  Oklahoma  and 
Indian  Territory)  living  in  other  parts  of  the  country: 
in  1900  the  number  had  risen  to  1,116,000.  To  offset  this 
current  there  were,  in  1890,  582,000  white  natives  of  the 
north  and  west  living  in  the  south  (still  excluding  Ok- 
lahoma and  Indian  Territory),  and  in  1900  there  were 
725,000.  The  native  white  population  of  the  southem 
States  has  suffered  a  net  loss  by  interchange  with  other 
parts  of  the  country,  but  that  loss  is  a  decreasing  one. 
In  1890  it  was  456,000  and  in  1900  it  was  391,000. 

As  the  negroes  in  the  south  receive  very  few  recruits 
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from  foreign  countries,  so,  also,  they  receive  very  few  re- 
cruits from  the  north  and  west.  In  studying  these  cur- 
rents of  migration  it  is  necessary  to  include  with  the 
negroes  the  native  Indians  and  Mongolians,  these  classes 
not  having  been  distinguished  from  the  negroes  for  the 
birthplace  tables  at  the  census  of  1890.  They  were  so 
few  relatively  as  not  to  distort  the  figures.  In  1890  there 
were  241,000  non-Caucasian  natives  of  the  south  living 
in  the  north  and  west,  in  1900  there  were  349,000.  In 
1890  there  were  22,400  non-Caucasian  natives  of  the 
north  and  west  living  in  the  south,  in  1900  there  were 
26,500.  In  1890  the  net  loss  of  southern  negroes  by  emi- 
gration to  other  parts  of  the  country  was  218,000,  in 
1900  it  was  323,000.  During  the  decade  1890  to  1900 
the  net  loss  of  southern  whites  by  emigration  to  other 
parts  of  the  country  decreased  65,000,  and  the  net  loss 
of  southern  negroes  increased  105,000.  The  net  loss  of 
southern  native  whites  by  emigration  to  each  10,000 
native  whites  residing  in  the  south  was  365  in  1890  and 
255  in  1900.  Corresponding  figures  for  the  non-Caucasians 
in  the  south  were  324  in  1890  and  410  in  1900.  The  rela- 
tive loss  of  the  negroes  in  1890  was  less  than  that  of  the 
whites,  but  in  1900  it  was  greater  by  three-fifths. 

The  evidence  thus  far  has  indicated  two  of  the  influences 
at  work  in  reducing  the  proportion  of  children,  and  prob- 
ably the  birth-rate,  of  southern  negroes  much  more  rapidly 
than  of  southern  whites.  The  first  is  the  growth  of 
cities,  especially  of  southern  cities,  and  the  powerful  and 
increasing  influence  they  exercise  upon  their  residents, 
especially  their  negro  residents,  in  depressing  the  birth- 
rate. The  second  is  the  decreasing  net  loss  of  southern 
whites  and  the  increasing  net  loss  of  southern  negroes 
by  the  currents  of  migration  between  the  south  and 
the  north  and  west.  So  far  as  one  can  judge,  both  of  these 
influences  are  likely  to  persist,  and  even  to  become  more 
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potent.  Indeed,  they  bid  fair  to  be  re-enforced  by  a  third, 
which  has  not  yet  produced  a  noteworthy  effect  upon 
the  population  of  the  south, — the  increased  influx  into  the 
south  of  white  immigrants  from  Europe,  especially  from 
southern  Europe.  The  evidence  in  hand,  therefore, 
meagre  as  it  is,  points  to  a  continuance  of  a  proportion  of 
children  among  southern  negroes  smaller  than  among 
southern  whites, — a  proportion  which  was  first  manifested 
in  1900, — and  probably  to  an  increasing  difference  in  this 
respect  between  the  two  races. 

The  increase  of  negro  population  in  the  United  States 
is  the  result,  as  already  stated,  of  the  balance  between 
births  and  deaths.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  pro- 
portion of  negro  children  is  rapidly  decreasing.  But,  if 
the  proportion  of  them  who  die — or,  in  other  words,  the 
deathrrate — ^is  decreasing  as  fast  or  faster,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease might  continue  at  its  present  height  or  even  rise. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  ascertain  how  the  death-rate 
of  the  negroes  is  changing.  This  rate  is  known  only  for 
the  registration  area,  as  it  is  called;  that  is,  for  those 
States  and  cities  in  which  the  local  death  records  are  be- 
lieved to  be  accurate  enough  to  deserve  consideration. 
Probably  some  omissions  of  deaths  occur  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  registration  area.  Probably  these  omissions 
are  more  nmnerous  in  the  south  than  in  the  north,  and 
in  any  given  place  perhaps  more  numerous  among  the 
negroes  than  among  the  whites.  Still,  these  figures  for 
deaths  in  the  registration  area  are  the  best  we  have. 
They  are  based  upon  a  large  non-Caucasian  population, 
950,000  in  1890  and  1,250,000  in  1900;  and  the  evidence 
they  present,  although  not  beyond  challenge,  is  very 
weighty.  Among  1,000  non-Caucasians  in  the  registra- 
tion area  in  1890  there  were  29.9  deaths  and  in  1900  29.6 
deaths.  These  figures  point  to  a  very  high  death-rate 
and  to  a  very  slight  decrease  between  1890  and  1900. 
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The  largest  body  of  statistics  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
at  all  comparable  with  these  figures,  but  indicating  the 
conditions  of  the  negroes  at  various  times  and  places  be- 
fore the  war,  may  be  found  in  a  government  document 
of  1864.^  The  statistics  thus  collected  are  for  the  eleven 
cities  of  Boston,  New  Bedford,  Providence,  New  York, 
Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Charleston, 
New  Orleans,  and  Memphis,  and  for  various  dates  between 
1818  and  1863,  with  the  exception  of  Boston,  the  figures 
for  which  include  also  the  period  from  1725  to  1774. 
Returns  from  these  cities  ought  to  be  fairly  comparable 
with  those  for  the  r^istration  area  of  1890  and  1900, 
which  also  was  largely  northern  and  urban.  The  com- 
parison is  indicated  in  the  following  table: — 


TABLE  v.    Comparative    dealhrraU9  of  NonrCaucasians  and  whites  before  and  after 

the  Civil  War. 


Area 

covered. 

Date. 

Population. 

Deaths. 

Deatli-rate. 

Authority. 

Non-Oau- 
oasian. 

White. 

Non-Cau- 
casian. 

White. 

Non- 
Cau- 
casian. 

White. 

Ftwdmen's  In- 
quiry Commia- 
■i<m 

Cenmu     .   .   . 

Cenmu     .   .   . 

lloitiei 

Registration 
area 

Registration 
area 

Various 
years  be- 
tween 1726 
and  1863 

1890 

1000 

3,031,478 

064,036 

1.261,460 

37,104,876 
18,704,606 
27.666,800 

106,217 
28370 
37,020 

1,001,268 
867.668 
475,640 

36.0 
20.0 
20.6 

27.0 
19.1 
17JI 

1  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  First  Session.  Senate  Executive  Documents  No. 
63:  Report  of  the  Afneriean  Freedmen^e  Inquiry  Commieeion  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
p.  106.  The  statistical  work  of  the  commission  was  ''greatly  aided  by  Dr.  Edward 
Jarvis,  of  Boston,"  one  of  the  most  careful  and  competent  students  of  vital  statis- 
tics we  have  ever  had  in  the  United  States.  He  "kindly  opened  to  the  commission 
the  treasure  of  his  valuable  statistical  library"  and  "personally  superintended 
some  of  the  researches."  For  a  lefereDce  to  this  document  I  am  indebted  to  my 
friend,  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Stone,  of  OreenviUe,  Miss. 
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Probably  these  figures  warrant  the  inferences  that  the 
death-rate  of  each  race  has  greatly  decreased  in  the  United 
States  in  fifty  years,  and  that  the  decrease  for  the  negroes 
has  been  much  less  rapid,  both  absolutely  and  relatively 
to  the  initial  amount,  than  it  has  for  the  whites.  The 
death-rate  indicated  for  negroes  in  1900  is  more  than 
five-sixths  (84.6  per  cent.)  of  what  it  was  at  the  earlier 
period.  That  for  whites  is  less  than  two-thirds  (64.1  per 
cent.)  of  what  it  was  at  the  same  period.  At  the  earliest 
date  the  death-rate  of  negroes  exceeded  that  of  whites  by 
29.8  per  cent,  of  the  lower  rate,  in  1890  it  exceeded  the 
death-rate  of  whites  by  56.5  per  cent.,  and  in  1900  by  71.5 
per  cent.  Before  the  war  the  difference  between  the 
death-rates  of  negroes  and  whites  was  8.0:  in  1900  it  was 
12.3.  Clearly  in  this  field  the  benefits  of  progress  are 
accruing  more  to  the  white  than  to  the  negro  race,  and 
the  difference  between  the  two  races  is  growing. 

In  order  to  get  more  specific  information,  the  popula- 
tion of  each  race  must  be  divided  into  sex  and  age  classes, 
as  in  the  following  table: — 


TABLE  VI.    Non-Caueasian  populaium  and  deaths  by  ux  and  age  in  the  regutraHon 

area,  1890  and  1900. 


Population. 

Deaths. 

Age  period. 

1890. 

1900. 

1890. 

1900. 

Mmle. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Under  6  .   .   .   . 

&-14 

15-44  

66HW      .... 
65+ 

42.312 
86.389 
204.999 
69324 
10,783 

48.084 
91.794 
271.049 
59.205 
15.846 

60.418 
98.476 
868,707 
88.170 
14.419 

6,607 
882 

1,274 

977 
4,289 
1.729 
1,664 

6.418 
910 
6.748 
8,407 
1.728 

6.727 
1,086 

1,936 
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From  the  figures  in  Table  VI.  the  death-rates  of  the 
non-Caucasians  in  the  registration  area  by  age  and  sex 
may  be  computed  for  1890  and  1900,  and  the  change  for 
the  decade  estimated.  The  results  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  into  which  the  death-rates  of  whites  have  been 
introduced  for  comparison: — 


TABLE  VII.    DMth-raUa  by  sex  and  age  for  non-Caucasian  and  white  population  of  the 

registration  area,  1890  and  1900. 


Whites. 

Deoenniml  inoreaae  (+)  or  de- 
oreaae  (— )  for 

Age. 

MklM. 

FemidM. 

Males. 

Femalea. 

Non-Oau- 
oaaianB. 

1890. 

1900. 

1890. 

1900. 

1890. 

1900. 

1890. 

1900. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Under  5  . 
5-14    .    . 
16-44  .    . 
45-64  .    . 

65+     .    . 

130.2 
10.2 
18.3 
37.3 

118.2 

127.2 

9.2 

18.8 

88.6 

119.8 

118.4 
10.6 
15.8 
29.2 
98.1 

110.2 
10.2 
16.2 
34.6 

100.3 

68.6 

5.4 

9.9 

23.9 

80.6 

54.2 

4.2 

8.9 

28.5 

90.4 

59.8 

5.4 

8.7 

19.5 

75.9 

45.2 

4.0 

7.7 

19.5 

82.1 

—3.0 
—1.0 
+0.5 
+1.3 
+1.6 

—8.2 
—0.4 
+0.4 

+2.2 

—14.4 
^1.2 
—1.0 
—0.4 

+9.8 

—14.6 
—1.4 
—1.0 

+6.2 

The  foregoing  table  indicates  that  there  was  a  decline 
in  the  mortality  of  negro  infants  between  1890  and  1900, 
— a  decline,  however,  less  than  half  that  in  the  mortality 
of  white  infants.  There  was  likewise  a  decline  in  the  death- 
rate  of  negro  children  5  to  14  years  of  age,  which  was 
about  half  the  decline  in  the  death-rate  among  white 
children.  But  at  the  ages  of  early  adult  life,  15  to  44,  the 
negro  death-rate  increased  and  the  white  decreased;  and 
at  the  ages  of  45  to  64  the  negro  death-rate  increased, 
while  that  for  white  males  fell  and  for  white  females  was 
unchanged.  At  ages  above  65  the  death-rates  of  each 
race  increased. 

The  slight  improvement  in  the  death-rate  of  negroes 
of  all  ages,  between  1890  and  1900,  is  thus  seen  to  be  due 
to  a  decided  fall  in  the  rate  for  children  and  youth,  largely 
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counterbalanced  by  an  increase  in  the  death-rate  of  adult 
and  aged  n^roes.  Apparently  the  death-rates  of  the  two 
races,  at  ages  between  15  and  64,  are  changing  in  opposite 
directions,  those  for  whites  decreasing  and  those  for  negroes 
decreasing.  The  only  way  of  escaping  this  inference  is  to 
claim  either  that  the  records  of  deaths  among  negroes 
were  kept  so  much  more  accurately  in  1900  than  in  1890 
as  to  convert  a  real  decrease  among  adults  into  an  apparent 
increase, — ^which  seems  improbable, — or  to  claun  that  no 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  figures  relating  to  the  regis- 
tration area,  92  per  cent,  of  the  negro  population  of  which 
lives  in  cities,  to  the  negro  population  of  the  entire  country. 
The  last  objection  is  weighty.  The  only  answer  to  it  is 
that  we  have  no  other  evidence;  that  these  figures,  while 
not  conclusive,  are  indicative,  and  probably  do  show  the 
present  tendency  in  a  large  and  increasing  fraction  of  the 
race.  The  evidence  then  indicates  a  high  but  rapidly 
decreasing  birth-rate  among  southern  negroes  as  a  whole, 
a  very  low  and  rapidly  decreasing  birth-rate  among  urban 
negroes  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  a  high  and  very  slowly 
decreasing  death-rate  for  urban  negroes,  and  an  increase 
in  the  death-rates  of  urban  negroes  at  ages  above  fifteen 
years. 

Owing  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Census  Ofiice  in  furnishing 
me  with  certain  figures  not  contained  in  the  published 
volumes  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  I  am  able  to  add  to  the 
preceding  data,  indicating  the  absolute  and  relative  de- 
crease of  the  negro  death-rate,  the  following  table,  com- 
paring the  death-rates  of  white  and  negro  in  1900  at  twenty- 
four-age  periods.  To  facilitate  that  comparison  a  column 
is  added  showing  the  ratio  of  the  non-Caucasian  death- 
rate  to  the  white. 
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TABLE  Vni.    PapuUUian^  deaiht,  and  deatk^raUs  of  nonrCaucasiang  and  whiies  by  age 

far  the  reffutroHon  area,  1900. 


PopaUtaon. 

Deaths. 

Death-rate. 

Ratio  of 
noB-CaBaea- 
■ian  death- 
rate  to 
whita- 
100. 

Ac»  period. 

Non-CMi- 

White. 

Non-Caa- 
eMiea. 

White. 

Non-Cau- 
eanaa. 

White 

ToUl 
UDd*r5 

0DdriVl 

1    .    . 

%    .    . 

\:\ 

5-0    . 
10^14 
15-10 
20-24 

25-20 
30-34 

St2J 

4S-tO 
50-54 
M^50 
60^ 

65^-60 
70-74 
75-70 
80-84 
86-80 
00-04 

m 

1J61.460 

102.408 

21,405 

10.110 

20.043 

20,415 

20,526 

103.473 

100.001 

117,304 

160.022 

148.881 

114.723 

108.604 

83.-598 

64.002 

51,246 

30348 

23.006 

13.083 

0462 

6.031 

3.036 

1380 

572 

534 

8.655 

27,555,S00 

2, 842, POO 

506.513 

538.093 

505.002 

673456 

5«0,306 

2,766.006 

2,501331 

2.474.860 

3.603304 

2,635,720 

2.344.460 

2.107,046 

1,740.425 

1.376,102 

1.158,51* 

Sft5.153 

721,715 

518.327 

355.313 

21 1  ,:r>ii 

lUl,ii30 

35.9^ 

8,896 

2.003 

60,466 

37,020 

12.140 

7,051 

2.230 

1.034 

549 

367 

1^76 

910 

1,657 

3371 

?gs 

1,706 

1,750 

1374 

1388 

1.007 

877 

624 

408 

278 

163 

107 

206 

475.640 
141.431 

04.269 

23J47 

10,086 

7.276 

5,153 

13.060 

7.606 

11.763 

18.680 

21.436 

31.^0 

22.260 

20334 

20.124 

21,372 

23>733 

34367 

36.742 

36,515 

23.293 

16,S03 

8,723 

3,050 

903 

1,658 

29.6 

1183 

371.5 

117.1 

40.4 

26.0 

17.0 

10,4 

0.1 

14.1 

16.7 

16w8 

173 

10.3 

V^A 

38.1 

34.3 

443 

66.0 

733 

05.5 

124,0 

164.0 

2013 

283.2 

368.0 

333 

173 

403 

158,0 

444 

10,4 

12.7 

0.1 

5.1 

3.1 

43 

6.0 

8.1 

0,1 

10.6 

113 

14.6 

183 

26.7 

34.5 

613 

74.8 

1103 

166.0 

2433 

3433 

4313 

333 

in 

335 
396 
365 
254 
313 
108 
206 
»7 
207 
240 
207 
188 
1S2 
301 
102 
185 
173 
163 
143 
138 
113 
00 
81 
83 
81 
100 

Table  VIII.  shows  that  in  the  registration  area  in  1900 
the  death-rate  of  negroes  was  greater  than  that  of  whites 
at  each  age  below  80.  The  lower  death-rate  of  n^roes 
above  80  years  of  age  indicated  by  the  table  is  probably 
due  to  the  large  number  of  elderly  negroes  who  overstate 
their  age  to  the  census  enumerators.  These  errors  are 
undoubtedly  more  common  in  the  returns  of  age  for  the 
living  population  than  in  the  returns  of  age  for  decedents. 
Because  of  them  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the 
death-rates  at  very  high  ages.  At  practically  all  ages 
under  30  the  death-rate  of  negroes  is  between  twice  and 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  whites:  at  ages  between 
30  and  65  the  death-rate  of  negroes  is  less  than  twice, 
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but  more  than  one  and  one-half  times  as  great  as  that  of 
whites.  The  difference  between  the  races  seems  to  reach 
its  maximimi  at  the  healthiest  period  of  life^  10  to  20 
years  of  age,  when  the  negro  death-rate  is  about  three 
times  that  of  the  whites,  and  to  decrease  from  that  age 
with  advancing  years. 

The  fundamental  explanation  of  the  falling  birth-rate 
and  almost  stationary  death-rate,  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  a 
growing  competition  between  negroes  and  whites,  and  a 
decrease  in  the  relative  efficiency  of  negroes  compared 
with  whites, — a  decrease  which  is  by  no  means  incom- 
patible with  an  increase  in  their  efficiency  when  compared 
with  their  own  standards  under  slavery  or  in  the  early 
years  after  emancipation.  If  such  a  competition  has 
been  in  progress,  some  reflection  of  it  should  be  found  in 
the  statistics  of  occupations.^  In  those  statistics  the 
non-Caucasians  were  first  distinguished  in  1890,  so  that 
comparisons  can  be  made  only  for  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  By  confining  the  figures  to  the  south 
more  satisfactory  results  are  reached,  both  because  that 
region  contains  few  Indians  and  Mongolians,  and  because, 
if  figures  for  the  whole  country  are  used,  geographical 
differences  between  north  and  south  might  be  mistaken 
for  racial  ones. 

There  are  certain  occupations  in  which  the  southern 
negroes  have  increased  proportionately  to  the  whites. 
'Among  them  we  may  distinguish  several  classes. 

First  are  those  which  make  heavy  demands  upon  the 
muscular  system.  Workmen  in  such  occupations  include 
miners  and  quarrymen,  29.7  per  cent,  of  whom  in  the  south 
in  1890,  and  31.5  per  cent,  in  1900,  were  negroes;  saw  and 
planing  mill  employees,  41.6  per  cent,  of  whom  in  1890, 
and  46.1  per  cent,  in  1900,  were  negroes;  and  iron  and 

1  For  detailed  ficures  and  »  fuller  analysu  aee  Censua  Bulletin  8,  N^groM  in  M« 
Vni*9i  3lat€§,  pp.  62-«4  and  164-187. 
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Steel  workers,  23.2  per  cent,  of  whom  in  1890,  and  31.0 
per  cent,  in  1900,  were  negroes. 

A  second  class  includes  those  occupations  requiring 
little  skill,  and  in  many  cases  followed  only  in  an  irregular 
or  casual  way.  Such  occupations  are  those  of  servants 
and  waiters,  74.3  per  cent,  of  whom  in  1890,  and  77.6 
per  cent,  in  1900,  were  negroes. 

A  third  class  is  one  in  which  the  service  is  rendered 
almost  entirely  to  members  of  the  negro  race.  Examples 
of  these  are  teachers,  18.3  per  cent,  negro  in  1890  and  19.2 
per  cent,  in  1900;  and  clergymen,  36.5  per  cent,  negro 
in  1890  and  37.5  per  cent,  in  1900.  The  supply  of  negro 
clergymen  relative  to  the  negro  population  of  the  south 
is  now  greater  and  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  supply 
of  white  clergymen.  There  is  a  noteworthy  difference  in 
this  respect  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
have  about  the  same  proportion  of  negroes  as  our  southern 
States,  but  in  the  two  islands  in  1899  only  6  negro  clergy- 
men were  reported,  or  one  in  seventy,  while  in  the  southern 
United  States  more  than  one  clergyman  in  three  is  a  negro. 
In  this  regard  the  Philippine  Islands  occupy  an  inter- 
mediate position.  With  more  than  99  per.  cent  of  the 
population  Malay,  less  than  three-fifths  of  the  clergymen 
in  the  islands  belong  to  that  race. 

Those  occupations  in  which  the  negroes  have  lost  ground 
at  the  south  since  1890  may  likewise  be  grouped  into 
classes. 

One  class  includes  occupations  in  which  persons  work 
without  close  and  constant  supervision.  This  is  true  of 
draymen,  hackmen,  and  teamsters,  of  whom  50.8  per  cent, 
in  1890  and  47.1  per  cent,  in  1900  were  negroes. 

Another  class  includes  occupations  in  which  the  amount 
of  skill  is  not  indicated  by  the  group  name.  Here  would 
fall:  launderers  and  laundresses,  93.5  per  cent,  negroes  in 
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1890  and  91.5  per  cent,  in  1900;  steam  railroad  employees, 
39.5  per  cent,  negroes  in  1890  and  37.6  per  cent,  in  1900; 
housekeepers  and  stewards,  32.4  per  cent,  negroes  in  1890 
and  23.2  per  cent,  in  1900;  en^eers  and  firemen,  20.9 
per  cent,  negroes  in  1890  and  20.7  per  cent,  in  1900. 

There  is  also  a  dass  of  handicrafts  which  require  skill 
and  capital,  in  which  the  southern  negroes  lost  ground. 
Such  handicraftsmen  include:  carpenters,  17.8  per  cent, 
negroes  in  1890  and  16.2  per  cent,  in  1900;  blacksmiths, 
23.4  per  cent,  negroes  in  1890  and  18.2  per  cent,  in  1900; 
barbers,  60.4  per  cent,  negroes  in  1890  and  49.4  per  cent, 
in  1900;  fishermen  and  oystermen,  38.1  per  cent,  negroes 
in  1890  and  31.9  per  cent,  in  1900;  tobacco  and  cigar 
factory  operatives,  49.1  per  cent,  negroes  in  1890  and  44.6 
per  cent,  in  1900. 

The  preceding  figures  seem  to  show  that  the  negro  race 
at  the  south,  in  its  competition  with  the  whites,  lost  ground 
between  1890  and  1900  in  the  majority  of  skilled  occupa- 
tions which  can  be  distinguished  by  aid  of  the  census  figures. 

Confirmatory  evidence  may  be  derived  from  the  figures 
for  cotton-mill  operatives.  There  is  no  line  of  expansion 
in  the  south  more  important  than  the  growth  of  cotton 
mills.  We  are  told  in  the  special  report  on  that  industry 
that  its  growth  in  the  south  is  the  one  great  fact  in  the 
history  of  cotton  manufacturing  between  1890  and  1900. 
The  number  of  spindles  in  the  four  cotton  manufacturing 
States — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama — more  than  trebled  in  that  decade.  But  this 
invasion  of  the  negroes'  home  by  cotton  manufacturing 
has  furnished  little  occupation  to  the  negro.  In  1900 
the  number  of  cotton-mill  operatives  reported  in  the 
country  was  246,000,  about  one-third  of  them  in  the 
cotton  mills  of  the  south;  but  only  a  paltry  1,400  were 
negroes.  Cotton  manufacturing  is  far  the  most  impor- 
tant industry  in  Georgia.    The  capital  invested  in  it  is 
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double  that  in  any  other  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
State.  There  are  more  than  1,000,000  negroes  in  Georgia, 
yet  only  417  are  reported  as  cotton-mill  operatives. 
Doubtless  some  overflow  of  the  general  prosperity  has 
reached  the  Georgia  negroes,  but  it  is  only  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  the  rich  man's  table. 

A  similar  movement,  beneficial  to  the  south  as  a  whole, 
but  benefiting  in  the  first  instance  the  whites  and  only 
indirectly  and  remotely  the  negroes,  may  be  traced  in 
southern  agriculture.  The  evidence  is  not  so  broad,  the 
statistical  induction  is  less  complete;  but  as  corroborative 
testimony  certain  aspects  of  it  deserve  attention.^ 

The  acreage  sown  to  rice  in  the  United  States  more 
than  doubled  between  1890  and  1900.  Most  of  this  in- 
crease has  been  in  Louisiana,  which  produces  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  American  crop.  The  crop  of  Louisiana  is 
produced  mainly  in  three  parishes  which  contain  about 
two-fifths  of  the  acreage  and  produce  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  country's  yield  of  rice.  The  acreage  of  rice 
in  those  three  parishes  multiplied  more  than  five  times 
between  1890  and  1900.  With  the  development  of  this 
great  new  industry  the  population  of  these  parishes  has 
made  a  long  stride  forward,  increasing  57  per  cent.,  or  at 
more  than  twice  the  rate  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  But 
the  proportion  of  negroes  in  those  parishes  is  only  about 
two-fifths  of  the  average  in  the  State,  and,  while  the  negro 
population  has  increased  in  the  ten  years  by  6,800,  the 
white  population  has  increased  by  more  than  20,000. 
The  increase  of  the  whites  in  those  three  parishes  conse- 
quent upon  the  prosperity  of  the  rice  industry  goes  far 
towards  explaining  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  ne- 
groes in  the  entire  State  of  Louisiana  from  50.0  per  cent, 
in  1890  to  47.1  per  cent,  in  1900. 

iFor  othar  evidence  on  this  point  aee  the  writer's  paper  on  **  Negro  Crimi- 
nality" in  Journal  of  Social  Scienee,  No.  xzxvii.  (1899)  pp.  82-86. 
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Factors  in  this  development  have  been:  the  discovery 
of  abundant  supplies  of  oil  in  the  vicinity  fiunishing 
needed  power;  the  construction  of  expensive  irrigation 
works;  the  introduction  of  varieties  of  rice  from  which 
water  can  be  drawn  away  towards  the  end  of  the  season, 
leaving  a  firm  soil  at  harvest  time;  the  introduction  of 
modem  agricultural  machinery,  the  gang-plough,  the  horse- 
drill,  the  twine-binder,  and  the  steam-thresher.  "One 
harvesting  machine,"  we  are  told,  "operated  by  one  man 
and  five  mules,  does  in  one  day  what  formerly  required  a 
whole  family  and  hired  help  to  do  in  a  season.'^  ^  White 
men  have  come  in  to  manage  this  machinery,  to  carry  on 
agriculture  by  improved  methods.  They  have  come  from 
the  north,  the  increase  of  the  natives  of  the  North  Central 
States  in  Louisiana  having  been  marked  in  the  last  ten 
£  years.    But,  doubtless,  the  most  important  increase  has 

^  been  among  the  white  natives  of  that  region,  who  have 

availed  themselves  eagerly  of  the  new  avenues  to  profih 
tt  perity. 

^  It  seems  inevitable  that  changes  having  a  similar  effect 

L^  upon  the  competition  of  the  two  races  should  go  on  in 

^  cotton  growing.    I  may  refer  briefly  to  one  that  is  a  seri- 

.  ous  problem  now  in  Texas  and  a  serious  menace  to  the 

^  rest  of  the  cotton-growing  area  of  the  country,  the  insect 

.  pest  known  as  the  cotton  boll  weevil. 

This  pest  first  appeared  in  Texas  in  1892  and  in  Louisi- 
^  ana  in  1903,  so  that  it  required  about  eleven  years  to  cross 

.  the  largest  State  and  the  greatest  cotton-growing  State 

'  in  the  Union.    On  the  average  it  extends  its  fidd  of  ac^ 

^ .  tivity  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  in  each  season.    The  work 

^  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not 

'  resulted  in  devising  any  means  of  preventing  or  materially 

^  retarding  its  progress,  and  the  department  expert  reported 

in  1903  that  ''the  steady  extension  of  the  territory  affected 

)^  1  riP«^  C«iMut.  vol.  ix.  p.  568. 
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by  the  weevil  .  .  .  has  convinced  all  observers  that  it  will 
eventually  be  distributed  all  over  the  cotton  belt."*  The 
amount  of  loss  already  incurred  and  likely  to  result  from 
this  scourge  is  entirely  uncertain.  The  census  figures  for 
total  yield  of  cotton  in  1899  and  of  the  jrield  per  acre  do 
not  indicate  that  the  position  of  Texas  as  the  banner  cot- 
ton State  is  endangered.  In  1889  she  produced  less  than 
one-fifth,  and  in  1899  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  cotton 
of  the  country.  The  only  evidence  I  have  derived  from 
the  figures  in  support  of  the  claim  that  widenspread  injury 
has  been  done  is  that  the  yield  of  cotton  per  acre  in  Texas 
very  slightly  decreased  from  1889  to  1899,  while  in  the 
rest  of  the  cotton  States  the  average  yield  per  acre  was 
noticeably  greater  in  1899  than  m  1889. 

But  in  any  case  this  pest  has  rendered  cotton  a  more 
difficult  and  uncertain  crop.  The  methods  recommended 
for  minimizing  the  loss  are  early  planting,  use  of  early 
maturing  varieties  of  seed,  and  chopping  and  burning  the 
plants  as  soon  as  the  weevils  have  prevented  the  maturing 
of  more  cotton.  Energy,  ingenuity,  and  perseverance  in 
surmounting  new  difficulties  are  far  more  characteristic 
of  whites  than  of  negroes.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large 
part  of  the  field  work  in  the  cultivation  of  Texas  cotton 
is  done  by  whites.  It  seems  probable  that,  when  the  boll 
weevil  reaches  the  cotton-growing  district  of  the  lower 
Mississippi,  as  it  is  almost  certain  to  do  in  the  next  ten 
years,  and  finds  a  region  where  practically  all  the  cotton 
growing  is  done  by  negro  labor,  it  will  bear  more  hardly 
upon  the  yield  in  that  district  than  it  has  borne  upon  the 
yield  in  Texas,  and  that  the  new  pest  will  contribute  in 
some  measure  either  to  decrease  the  importance  of  that 
area  as  a  cotton  centre  or  else  to  decrease  the  dominance 
of  negro  labor  in  the  cotton  fields  there.  A  mov^nent 
to  displace  negro  labor  by  immigrant  Italian  labor  in 

1  Department  of  Acrioulture,  Ytar  Book,  1903,  p.  211. 
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Mississippi  and  Louisiana  has  already  passed  the  incipient 
stages.  I  may  quote  a  few  sentences  from  a  recent  article^ 
by  a  cotton  planter  of  that  section  describing  clearly  the 
difference  between  the  two  sorts  of  labor  as  he  knows 
them.  After  asserting  that  the  nimiber  of  Italians  en- 
gaged in  cotton  growing  along  the  lower  Mississippi,  while 
not  large,  ''is  constantly  increasing/'  that  the  Italian 
can  ''produce  more  cotton  on  a  given  acreage  than  the 
negro,"  and  "gather  a  greater  percentage  of  it  without 
outside  assistance,"  and  that  he  "works  more  constantly 
than  the  negro,  and,  after  one  or  two  years'  experience, 
cultivates  more  intelligently,"  the  writer  continues: 
"From  the  garden  spot  which  the  negro  allows  to  grow 
up  in  weeds,  the  Italian  wiU  supply  his  family  from  early 
spring  xmtil  late  fall,  and  also  market  enough  largely  to 
carry  him  through  the  winter.  I  have  seen  the  ceilings 
of  their  houses  literally  covered  with  strings  of  dried  but- 
ter beans,  pepper,  okra,  and  other  garden  products,  while 
the  walls  would  be  himg  with  com,  sim-cured  in  the  roast- 
ing ear  stage.  In  the  rear  of  a  well-kept  house  would  be 
erected  a  wood-shed,  and  in  it  would  be  seen  enough  fire- 
wood sawed  and  ready  for  use  to  run  the  family  through 
the  winter  months.  ...  I  have  seen  them  make  more 
cotton  per  acre  than  the  negro  on  the  adjoining  cut,  gather 
it  from  two  to  four  weeks  earlier,  and  then  put  m  the 
extra  time  earning  money  by  picking  m  the  negro's  field. 
. .  .  Handicapped  as  they  are  at  first  by  ignorance  of  the 
language  and  ignorance  of  the  cultivation  of  the  plant 
they  raise,  still  they  are  becoming  property  owners,  tax- 
payers, and  citizens." 

What  is  true  of  the  Italian  immigrant  must  be  still  more 
true  of  the  native  American  from  the  north  and  west,  the 
increase  of  whom  in  the  south  has  already  been  mentioned. 

1  South  Atlantie  Quartmrly,  voL  iv.  (1005)  pp.  44-46;  Tlu  Italian  Cotton  Grower: 
Th€  Neffro*9  FrobUm,  by  Alfred  H.  Stona. 
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The  conclusion  to  which  I  am  brought  is  that  relatively 
to  the  whites  in  the  south,  if  not  absolutely  as  measured 
by  any  conceivable  standard,  the  negro  as  a  race  is  losing 
ground,  is  being  confined  more  and  more  to  the  inferior 
and  less  remunerative  occupations,  and  is  not  sharing 
proportionately  to  his  numbers  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
coxmtry  as  a  whole  or  of  the  section  in  which  he  mainly 
lives. 

How  far  this  is  due  to  racial  characteristics,  disabling 
him  from  effective  competition  with  the  rival  and  domi- 
nant race,  and  how  far  it  is  due  to  economic  discriminar 
tion  against  members  of  the  race,  the  evidence  does  not 
indicate.  That  both  of  these  factors  now  co-operate  m 
the  result  seems  clear.  That  the  economic  discrimina- 
tion has  developed  and  is  maintained,  not  only  for  eco- 
nomic reasons,  but  also  in  part  and  perhaps  mainly  for 
social  and  political  reasons,  seems  equally  incontestable. 
How  much  of  it  shall  be  assigned  to  one  and  how  much 
to  the  other  influence  could  be  measured  only  if  either 
occurred  without  the  other. 

No  reason  appears  for  expecting  that  the  tendencies 
which  I  have  sought  in  this  article  to  demonstrate  and  to 
explain  will  soon  cease  to  be  controlling.  They  have  set 
in  recently,  to  be  sure,  but  they  seem  to  be  increasing  in 
scope  and  intensity,  and  to  be  likely  to  continue  so  to  in- 
crease. Should. they  do  so,  the  differences  in  the  rates  of 
growth  of  the  two  races  at  the  south  are  likely  to  become 
wider,  and  the  increase  of  negroes,  both  absolute  and  rela- 
tive, to  be  slower  than  any  of  the  foregoing  estimates  has 
assumed. 

Walter  F.  Willoox. 
Cornell  Univbrsitt. 
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The  endeavor  is  made  in  this  paper  to  show  that  there 
are  two  classes  of  commodities;  first-hand  and  second- 
hand commodities.  For  the  price  of  each  a  special  for- 
mula is  given  in  place  of  the  general  formula  of  demand 
and  supply. 


Many  forces  are  at  work  on  the  economic  condition  of 
society,  but  the  crops  are  easily  the  first  in  importance. 
Their  influence  is  so  all-pervading  that  just  because  they 
themselves  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  interval 
of  a  year  the  consumption  and  production  of  any  com- 
modity in  any  one  year  is  clearly  distinguished  from  (but 
of  course  not  equal  to)  the  consumption  and  production 
of  the  year  previous  and  the  year  following  it.  In  cqnse- 
quence  of  this  demarcation  two  classes  of  commodities 
can  be  dbtinguished:' — 

Clommodities  which  are  produced  for  the  current  period 
of  consumption  may  be  called  first-hand  commodities. 

Ciommodities  which  were  produced  for  the  consumption 
of  a  previous  period  of  consumption  and  such  conunodi- 
ties  of  the  current  period  as  have  already  gone  into  the 
hands  of  consumers  may  be  called  second-hand  commod- 
ities. 

Some  well-known  examples  of  second-hand  commodi- 
ties are  old  statues,  paintings,  books,  wines,  coins,  and 

1  The  writer  of  this  paper*  with  mi  oblicinc  dispoeition  to  eoonomise  ap«oe  in 
our  oolqmne.  has  expreeeed  himaell  with  the  utmoet  brevity.  His  meftning  will  be 
none  the  less  elear  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  theoretie  questions  on 
which  he  touches. — Thb  Edrok. 

S  The  term  of  this  distinetion  is  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  theory  of  prioer 
but  only  in  the  theory  of  interest  has  its  importance  been  clearly  recognised. 
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furniture.  But  a  hoe  manufactured  last  year,  even  if 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer,  and  a  hat  which  a 
consumer  has  just  bought,  are  second-hand  commodities 
just  as  much  as  the  helmet  of  a  medieval  knight. 

It  follows  from  these  definitions  that  a  commodity  the 
production  of  which  has  ceased  is  a  second-hand  commod- 
ity. A  demand  which  must  be  satisfied  from  the  stock 
on  hand  and  entirely  excludes  a  stock  to  be  produced 
must  be  considered  a  demand  for  a  second-hand  commod- 
ity, for  in  regard  to  such  demand  the  production  of  the 
commodity  has  ceased. 

Popularly,  two  periods  are  distinguished  in  the  life  of 
a  second-hand  commodity.  In  the  first  period  its  prop- 
erties are  identical  with  those  of  first-hand  commodities. 
They  enter  the  second  period  when  time  has  imparted  to 
them  some  property  which  differentiates  them  from  the 
first-hand  commodity.  Some  second-hand  commodities, 
like  diamonds  and  gold,  remain  always  in  the  first  period; 
while  others,  like  wearing  apparel  and  wines,  enter  the 
second  period  almost  as  soon  as  they  emerge  as  second- 
hand commodities. 

The  distinction  of  these  periods  is  of  no  importance  in 
the  problem  of  price;  but  it  can  be  truly  said  that  first- 
hand commodities  are  produced  by  man,  while  second- 
hand commodities  are  created  by  time. 

The  sale  of  a  first-hand  commodity  is  a  transaction  which 
takes  place  between  a  producer  and  a  consumer. 

The  sale  of  a  second-hand  commodity  is  a  transaction 
which  takes  place  between  two  consmners. 

As  mentioned  above,  a  hoe  manufactured  last  year  and 
stiU  m  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  is  a  second-hand 
commodity.  A  sale  of  this  hoe  would  apparently  be  a 
transaction  between  a  producer  and  a  consimier.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  here,  as  in  every  other  inves- 
tigation of  price,  it  is  assumed  (even  if  not  always  ex- 
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plicitly  stated)  that  the  product  of  a  period  goes  mto  the 
hands  of  consumers  within  the  same  period.  A  producer 
who  for  any  reason  whatsoever  retains  a  part  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  current  period  beyond  this  period  must 
to  that  extent  be  considered  a  consumer. 


II. 

It  is  customary  to  call  the  utility  of  the  last  imit  of  a 
commodity  owned  the  marginal  utility.  The  utility  which 
an  additional  unit  would  have  to  the  individual  may  be 
called  the  intensity  of  desire.  In  consequence  of  the  law 
of  diminishing  utility  the  intensity  of  desire  is  smaller 
than  the  marginal  utility,  and  they  may  differ  largely. 

Marginal  utility  measured  in  money  is  apparently  the 
consumer's  minimum  offer.  For  egoism  wUl  prompt  the 
consmner  to  sell  the  marginal  imit  whenever  he  can  get 
for  it  more  than  its  marginal  utility  expressed  in  money, 
because  he  would  secure  a  surplus,  and  not  to  sell  it  for 
less  than  this,  because  he  would  incur  a  loss. 

Similarly,  the  intensity  of  desire  expressed  in  money  is 
the  consumer's  maximum  bid;  that  is,  the  highest  amoimt 
at  which  he  is  wQling  to  buy  an  additional  unit. 

Between  the  different  consumers  of  one  and  the  same 
second-hand  commodity  exists  commercial  competition; 
that  is,  there  exists  between  them  a  •rivahry  based  on  the 
knowledge  of  each  other's  maximum  bids  and  minimum 
offers.  As  long  as  the  maximum  bid  of  any  consumer  is 
greater  than  the  minimmn  offer  of  another  consumer, 
sales  will  be  made.  Ultimately,  the  stock  wUl  be  foimd 
distributed  according  to  the  following  formula: — 

The  whole  stock  of  a  secondJiand  commodity  is  distribiUed 
among  the  different  consumers  so  that  the  highest  maximum 
bid  is  still  lower  than  the  lowest  minimum  offer.  \/ 

This  theorem  is  self-evident  in  the  form  given;  but,  as 
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the  maximum  bids  and  minimum  offers  are  functions  of 
the  stock  owned,  the  price  can,  with  the  aid  of  it,  be  de- 
termined numerically. 

It  is  applicable  whether  the  commodity  is  ''capable  of 
indefinite  subdivision"^  or  not.  If  it  is,  the  marginal 
utility  will  become  equal  to  the  intensity  of  desire,  and 
the  above  theorem  then  says  that  the  commodity  wUl  be 
distributed  acmong  the  different  consumers  so  that  their 
marginal  utilities  measured  in  money,  or,  what  is  the  same 
in  this  case,  their  intensities  of  desire,  will  be  equal  to 
each  other.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Jevons's  equations, 
and  really  the  whole  of  his  theory. 

The  above  formula  is  a  counterpart  to  Gk)ssen's  law. 
The  latter  states  that  a  (single)  consumer  will  invest  his 
means  in  several  commodities,  so  that  his  maximum  bids 
for  all  the  different  commodities  will  be  equal.  The  above 
formula  says  that  a  single  commodity  will  be  distributed 
among  the  several  consumers  so  that  their  maximum 
bids  for  it  will  all  be  equal. 

The  theorem  given  is  more  symmetrical  than  the  for- 
mula of  demand  and  supply.  The  latter  induces  a  be- 
lief as  if  there  existed  a  quantity  demanded,  distinct  and 
different  from  the  quantity  supplied.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  whole  existing  quantity  of  a  second-hand  com- 
modity is  demanded  as  well  as  supplied  (in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  these  terms).  The  problem  is  only  to  ascer- 
tain its  division  among  the  different  consumers,  and  the 
above  formula  gives  the  solution. 

Most  economic  phenomena  on  price  show  themselves  most 
clearly  in  the  dealings  on  stock  exchanges,  and  there  the 
formula  of  demand  and  supply  is  never  used.  The  great- 
est maximiun  bid  and  the  lowest  minimum  offer  are  well 

I W.  S.  Jevons,  Thmry  of  PoUHeal  Sconomy,  8d  edition,  p.  111.  See  al«o  p.  100. 
He  treats  only  the  8peoi«l  ease  of  oommoditiee  capable  of  indefinite  subdivinon. 
Naturally,  hie  eqnationa  are  not  applicable  to  tbe  more  general  case  of  indivinUe 
oommoditiee,  and  he  enumerates  himself  a  great  number  of  instances  in  which 
they  fail. 
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recognized  as  the  factors  determining  the  price,  and  to^ 
gether  they  form  what  is  called  the  quotation. 

The  theorem  also  determines  the  distribution  of  an  in- 
dividual's possession  of  a  commodity  into  two  stocks, 
capital  and  private  fortune.  Each  of  these  stocks  has  its 
own  maximum  bid  and  minimum  offer.  For  instance,  a 
dealer  in  shoes  distributes  his  shoes  between  his  business 
and  his  private  fortune.  Occasionally,  the  maximum  bid 
of  the  latter  is  greater  than  the  minimum  offer  of  the 
former.  Some  shoes  will  be  transferred  from  his  business 
to  his  private  fortune,  till  again  the  latter's  maximum  bid 
becomes  smaller  than  the  minimum  offer  of  the  former. 


III. 

The  total  expense  of  producing  a  first-hand  commodity 
may  be  divided  into  a  general  expense  and  a  produc- 
ing expense.  As  items  constituting  the  general  expense, 
there  may  be  enimierated  cost  of  management,  rents,  in- 
surance, depreciation  of  buildings  and  machinery,  cost  of 
advertising,  and  interest  on  the  money  invested  in  build- 
ings and  machinery. 

But  in  some  operations  the  general  expense  comprises 
many  more  items.  For  instance,  all  expenses  of  a  theatri- 
cal performance,  the  wages  of  the  actors  included,  are 
general  expenses.  Practically  all  expenses  of  a  steamer 
plying  between  two  points  are  general  expenses.  In  this 
case  even  the  expense  for  fuel  and  the  wages  of  all  people 
employed  are  general  expenses.  Practically  the  whole 
expense  of  running  a  train  regularly  between  two  points 
is  general  expense.^  The  expense  for  fuel,  the  wages  of 
the  engineer,  fireman,  and  brakemen  employed  on  that 

1  Many  people  do  not  hesitato  to  accept  theatre  and  railroad  paeees,  precisely 
because  their  prodnoinc  expense  is  lero.  This,  together  with  the  theorem  that 
the  general  expense  does  not  enter  into  the  determination  of  price,  also  explains 
why  passenger  rates  fluctuate  so  much  less  than  freight  rates. 
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train,  are  general  expenses.  As  almost  the  whole  passen^ 
ger  traffic  is  carried  on  by  trains  running  regularly  be- 
tween two  points,  almost  all  expenses  of  passenger  trans- 
portation must  be  considered  general  expense. 

There  is  no  production  the  expense  of  which  consists 
only  of  producing  expense.  The  general  expense  is  never 
zero. 

Neither  the  general  expense  per  imit  nor  the  producing 
expense  is  the  same  in  two  factories.  The  differences  in 
regard  to  the  first  are  much  smaller  than  is  commonly 
believed.  ITieoretically;  the  larger  plant  should  have  a 
smaller  general  expense  per  imit  of  capacity  than  the 
smaller  plant;  for  most  of  the  items  enumerated  above  as 
comprising  the  general  expense  grow  smaller  per  unit,  if 
the  capacity  increases.  But  against  this  must  be  set  the 
practical  necessity  in  larger  plants  of  making  the  super- 
vision more  thorough  and  costly.  It  entails  many  ex- 
penses which  are  entirely  missing  in  the  smaller  plant. 
No  general  theoretical  statement  can  therefore  be  made, 
but  experience  seems  to  show  that  the  general  expense 
per  unit  of  capacity  has  several  minima. 

There  is  a  certain  capacity  which  just  permits  the  manu- 
facturer a  satisfactory  personal  supervision.  This  fur- 
nishes the  lowest  minimum.  Beyond  it  he  needs  the  help 
of  managers  and  other  assistants,  but  the  business  re- 
mains centralized  in  one  place,  in  one  head.  Such  an  or- 
ganization gives  rise  to  another  minimum.  Beyond  that 
the  organization  becomes  more  complicated:  it  must  be 
decentralized;  and  there  is  a  certain  capacity  which  with 
such  an  organization  makes  the  general  expense  per  unit 
a  minimum. 

In  regard  to  the  producing  expense,  the  factory  with 
the  larger  tools  has  a  great  advantage;  for  an  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  tools  brings  about  a  decrease  in  the  pro- 
ducing expense  per  imit  of  capacity. 
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IV. 

First-hand  commodities  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
specialties  and  staples. 

A  specialty  is  a  commodity  which  is  produced  by  one 
producer  only.  This  comprises  production  under  patents 
and  trade-marks,  and  all  cases  in  which  the  brand  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  trade-mark. 

A  staple  is  a  commodity  which  is  produced  by  two  or 
more  producers. 

The  net  income  of  the  manufacturer  equals  the  differ- 
ence between  the  gross  income  and  total  expense.  Each 
of  these  three  quantities  depends  on  the  amount  produced. 
The  total  expense  always  increases  with  jbhe  amount  pro- 
duced, but  the  relation  between  the  latter  and  the  two 
other  quantities  is  more  complex. 

The  gross  income  equals  the  quantity  sold  multiplied 
by  the  price.  The  quantity  produced  must  in  the  long 
run  equal  the  quantity  sold.  The  latter  is  subject  to  the 
law  of  demand,  or,  to  use  the  term  employed  by  business 
men,  to  the  law  of  consumption.  The  higher  the  price, 
the  less  will  be  consumed  of  a  commodity.  It  follows 
from  this  law  that  the  gross  income  has  a  maximum. 
For  at  the  price  zero  the  quantity  that  can  possibly  be 
sold  is  at  its  maximum,  but  the  gross  income  is  zero. 
At  a  price  which  is  so  high  that  it  stops  all  sales  the  gross 
income  is  again  zero.  Between  zero  and  the  latter  price  I 
there  must  be  a  price  which  makes  the  gross  income  a 
maximtun. 

The  net  income  has  not  necessarily  a  maximum.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  steadily  negative;  that  is,  there 
may  never  be  a  real  net  income,  but  a  loss.  Several 
cases  are  possible.  If,  for  every  capacity  that  may  be 
chosen,  the  cost  of  production  is  greater  than  the  price 
at  which  this  quantity  would  be  consmned,  the  manu- 
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facture  is  unprofitable.  In  the  second  case  the  manufact- 
ure yields  a  net  income  within  certain  limits  of  the  capac- 
ity. A  factory  with  a  capacity  of  less  than  the  lower 
limit  is  said  to  fail  for  lack  of  capital.  The  factory  with 
a  capacity  greater  than  the  upper  limit  may  be  made 
profitable  by  what  is  called  a  reduction  of  capital,  but 
what  really  is  a  reduction  of  capacity.  In  the  third  case 
there  is  no  lower  limit,  and  every  factory  up  to  a  certain 
capacity  yields  a  net  income. 

The  manufacturer  of  a  specialty  must  start  from  the 
law  of  consumption  as  a  predetermined  fact.  The  point 
which  he  must  decide  is  the  capacity  of  the  plant  he  de- 
sires to  erect.  After  it  is  ascertained  that  the  specialty 
comes  within  the  second  or  third  case,  he  will  select  that 
capacity  which  will  make  the  net  income  a  maximum.  It 
is  clear  that  there  is  a  maximtun.  For  at  the  capacity 
zero  the  net  income  is  negative;  that  is,  there  is  a  loss 
(equalling  the  total  general  expense).  Under  the  sup- 
position made  there  will  be  a  capacity,  beginning  from 
which  there  will  be  really  a  positive  net  income.  Beyond 
a  certain  capacity  (the  upper  limit  of  the  second  and  third 
case)  the  net  income  will  again  become  negative.  But, 
if  a  quantity  is  first  negative,  then  positive,  and  after- 
wards again  negative,  it  has  a  maximtun. 

The  capacity  which  gives  the  maximum  net  income  is 
smaller  than  the  capacity  which  gives  the  maximiun  gross 
income.  This  may  be  seen  as«  follows:  The  net  income 
equals  the  difference  of  gross  income  and  expense.  In  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  capacity  giving  the  maxi- 
mtun gross  income,  small  changes  of  the  former  leave  the 
latter  practically  unchanged,  for  this  is  a  characteristic 
property  of  a  maximum.  If,  then,  the  capacity  increases 
from  a  little  below  that  capacity  to  a  little  above  it,  the 
minuend  in  the  above  difference  remains  practically  un- 
changed, but  the  subtrahend,  the  expense,  and  conse- 
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quently  the  net  income,  continually  diminish  in  that  in- 
terval. Therefore,  the  capacity  giving  maximum  gross 
income  cannot  be  the  one  giving  maximum  net  income. 
Beyond  that  capacity  the  minuend  continually  decreases, 
the  subtrahend  continually  increases,  so  that  the  net  in- 
come continually  decreases,  and  its  maximum  cannot 
possibly  be  in  this  region.  But,  as  there  actually  is  a 
maximum,  it  must  be  reached  before  that  of  the  gross 
income. 

There  is  only  one  exception  to  this  theorem.  In  those 
productions  in  which  all  expenses  are  general  expenses, 
the  capacity  giving  maximiun  gross  income  also  gives  the 
maximimi  net  income. 

V. 

The  price  of  a  staple  will  be  investigated  first  under  the 
condition  that  the  cost  of  production  of  all  producers 
is  the  same.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  familiar; 
but,  in  order  to  bring  out  more  fully  that  the  price  de- 
pends on  the  relation  of  producing  capacity  to  consump- 
tion, it  will  be  given  in  the  form  of  the  following  two 
theorems: — 

//  the  producing  capacity  is  smatter  than  the  amount 
which  vxruld  be  consumed  at  a  price  equalling  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  price  vriU  be  raised  beyond  that  cost  to  su^  a  figure 
as  vriU  make  the  amount  required  for  consumption  at  that 
figure  just  equal  the  producing  capacity. 

If  the  producing  capacity  is  greaJter  than  the  amount  which 
would  be  consumed  at  a  price  equalling  cost  of  production, 
the  latter  wiU  become  the  price  of  the  staple. 

The  law  of  consumption  has  been  assumed  to  be  a  pre- 
determined factor,  known  to  the  manufacturer.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  constunption  of  many  staples  is  subject 
to  frequent  changes.  The  manufacturer  judges  the  latter 
from  the  increase  or  decrease  of  his  sales.    If  his  daily 
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sales  or  orders  become  larger  than  his  daily  capacity,  he 
will  raise  the  price  and  thus  reduce  consumption.  He  will 
raise  it  to  such  a  figure  as  will  just  permit  him  to  sell  his 
full  capacity.  He  constantly  compares  the  rate  of  his 
sales  or  orders — i.e.,  the  rate  of  consumption — ^with  his 
producing  capacity. 

If  the  latter  is  greater  than  the  amount  that  would  be 
consumed  at  a  price  equalling  the  cost  of  production,  the 
factories  cannot  possibly  produce  their  full  capacity,  for 
they  cannot  dispose  of  it  even  at  cost  of  production,  and 
they  certainly  will  not  manufacture  in  order  to  sell  be- 
low it.  Consequently,  each  factory  will  produce  only  a 
part  of  its  capacity.  The  manufacturer  will  now  notice 
what  a  large  share  the  general  expense  has  in  the  total 
expense,  and  how  quickly  this  share  grows,  if  the  factory 
produces  less  than  the  full  capacity.  He  accordingly  re- 
duces the  price  (if  it  is  still  high)  in  order  to  increase  his 
sales,  and  the  competition  with  the  other  manufacturers 
reduces  it  to  the  cost  of  production. 

The  rate  of  consumption  in  its  relation  to  the  producing 
capacity  thus  appears  as  the  factor  determining  the  price. 
The  latter  will  equal  the  cost  of  production  and  will  re- 
main equal  to  it,  even  when  the  ratio  changes,  if  it  only 
remains  as  stated;  that  is,  as  long  as  the  consumption  is 
smaller  than  the  capacity.  This  is  seen  clearest  during 
so-called  bad  times,  when  the  price  remains  equal  to  the 
cost,  and  unchanged  even  after  all  indications  point  to  an 
increased  consiunption. 

If  the  costs  of  production  of  the  different  manufacturers 
differ,  a  producer  with  a  lower  cost  will  underbid  a  com- 
petitor with  the  higher  cost  till  his  capacity  is  fully  em- 
ployed. The  price  will  equal  the  highest  cost  of  produc- 
tion which  permits  the  full  capacity  existing  at  that  cost 
and  below  it  to  go  into  consumption.  If  this  latter  amount 
is  greater  than  the  whole  capacity,  the  price  will  be  raised 
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to  such  a  figure  as  will  again  make  the  consumption  equal 
to  the  capacity. 

LUDWIG  KOTANY. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  


NOTE  ON  THE  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  OF  COMPETITION. 

Coumot'8  treatment  of  competition^  is  baaed  on  the  assumption 
that  each  producer  considers  his  rival's  output  as  constant.  This 
assumption  is  quite  inadmissible,  because  the  quantities  sold  by  them 
are  obviously  functions  of  each  other. 

Suppose,  then,  there  are  two  producers.  Let  their  respective  sales 
be  si  and  «a,  their  expense  functions  fi(«i)  and  fs(si),  their  mar- 
ginal costs 

^— sr*"^"*— "ST"- 

The  law  of  demand  or  consumption  will  be  given  in  the  form 

(l)...p  =  /W, 
where 

(2)   ...  »=:«i  +  »«. 

The  net  incomes  are 

ni  =  »ip— ^i(«i), 

ni  =  «ap— f«(si). 
They  will  be  maxima  if 


^+'4'0+S)— =«• 


ds* 
Eliminating  -r--  from  these  two  equations  gives 

(3)  ...  (p-ei)(p  — e,)  +  ^[«i(p-e,)  +  »,(p-«i)]  =  0. 

In  the  case  of  manufacturers  ei  and  «s  are  constants.  Suppose 
first  they  are  equal,  so  that  ei  =  es  =  e.  Then  equation  (3)  can  be 
written  in  the  form 

(4)  ...  (p-«)(p-«  +  *g)  =  0. 

This  equation  gives  rise  to  two  solutions  according  as  the  first  or  sec- 
ond factor  vanishes.    The  first  factor  vanishes,  if 

(5)  ...  p  =  e. 
iCournot's  Ruearchet  (translated  by  Baoon),  ebaps.  vii.  and  viil. 
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This  u  the  case  of  competition.    The  price  equals  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  8  will  be  found  from  equation  (1);  but  the  equations  are 
insufficient  to   determine  «i    and  st, — a   result  fully  borne  out  by 
experience. 
The  second  solution  is  based  on  the  equation 

(6)  ..,p-«  +  «^  =  0. 

This  is  the  case  of  a  trust.  The  equation  shows  that  the  trust  price 
of  a  staple  is  determined  from  exactly  the  same  equation  as  detennines 
the  price  of  a  specialty.  The  individual  sales  «i  and  <s  can  again  not 
be  determined  from  these  equations,  but  from  some  extraneous  con- 
siderations,— a  result  quite  in  keeping  with  experience. 

The  two  solutions  show  that  the  producers  of  a  staple  whose  costs 
are  equal  must  adopt  either  the  cost  price  or  the  specialty  price.  The 
dose  relation  thus  established  between  competition  and  trust  as  two 
solutions  of  one  and  the  same  equation,  and  the  fact  that  this  equa- 
tion has  only  these  two  solutions,  and  no  more,  must  be  considered 
an  important  theorem  in  itself.- 

There  still  remains  the  investigation  of  equation  (3)  in  the  case 
that  the  marginal  costs  are  imequal  constants. 

Suppose,  then,  ei  and  ea  are  constants  and  ei>es.  The  left  side 
of  equation  (3)  is  a  positive  quantity  for  p  =  0;  it  is  still  positive  for 
p  =  et,  but  negative  for  p  =  ei,  and  again  positive  (and  infinitely 
great)  f or  p  =  oo .  From  this  it  follows  that  one  solution  of  the  equa- 
tion lies  between  ei  and  es,  and  the  other  beyond  ei.  But  the  first 
solution  is  not  acceptable  to  the  producer  with  the  cost  ei,  because 
he  cannot  remain  in  business  if  the  price  is  below  his  cost  (see  Article 
V).  The  only  economically  possible  solution  is,  therefore,  the  second. 
This  means  that  competition  cannot  exist  between  manufacturers  of 
different  costs,  but  that  a  trust  agreement  may  be  maintained  be- 
tween them. 

These  results  are  true  only  if  the  limits  of  the  respective  produc- 
ing capacities  are  not  reached,  as  Coumot  has  already  pointed  out. 
If  they  are  reached,  competition  may  exist.  The  price,  then,  is  de- 
termined from  the  demand  function  p  =  /  (c),  where  e  is  the  sum 
of  the  capacities  of  the  two  producers.  But  this  is  again  the  same 
price  as  is  got  for  a  specialty,  if  the  capacity  of  the  monopolist  is  reached. 
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THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  GOLD  EXCHANGE 
STANDARD  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES.^ 

On  March  2,  1903,  the  act  commonly  known  as  the 
Philippine  Coinage  Act,  "to  establish  a  standard  of  value 
and  provide  for  a  coinage  system  in  the  Philippine  Islands," 
became  law.  It  was,  in  its  essentials,  the  embodiment  of 
the  plan  recommended  to  Congress  by  the  Taft  Philippine 
Commission  in  its  First  Annual  Report  in  1900,  and  consist- 
ently urged  by  that  body  during  the  two  succeeding  years. 
The  plan  originally  proposed  by  the  Commission  had  later 
received  the  support  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant,  who  was 
sent  to  the  Islands  in  1901  by  the  War  Department  to 
study  the  currency  situation  and  assist  the  Conmiission 
in  working  out  a  plan  of  currency  reform.  The  details 
of  the  plan  adopted  by  Congress  were  largely  worked  out 
by  Mr.  Conant.  The  Commission  later  received  valuable 
assistance  from  Professor  J.  W.  Jenks.  In  August,  1903, 
the  writer  came  to  the  Islands  to  assist  the  Commission 
in  an  advisory  capacity  in  the  work  of  establishing  the 
new  currency. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  Philippine  Coinage  Act 
were  as  follows: — 

(1)  The  establishment  of  a  gold  standard  with  a  theo- 
retical gold  peso  (like  the  theoretical  gold  yen  of  Japan), 
consisting  of  twelve  and  nine-tenths  grains  of  gold,  nine- 
tenths  fine,  as  the  unit  of  value. 

(2)  The  coinage  of  a  silver  peso  containing  four  hundred 

1  Detailed  infonnation  oonoerninc  the  operations  of  the  PhUippine  govern- 
ment -with  nferenee  to  the  new  ouneney  during  the  fieeal  year  ending  June  30, 
1904,  and  for  ieveral  months  thereafter,  wiU  be  found  in  the  Third  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  Finanoe  and  Justiee  and  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  the  Cunenoy,  both  of  whioh  are  published  in  the  Fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission. 
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and  sixteen  grains  of  silver,  nine-tenths  fine,  and  of  sub- 
sidiary coins  of  proportionate  weights^  and  the  same  fine- 
ness, the  peso  to  represent  the  above-mentioned  gold  unit 
of  value,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  equal  in  value  to  exactly 
fifty  cents  of  United  States  money.  Minor  coins,  consist- 
ing of  a  five-centavo  nickel  piece  and  a  one-centavo  and 
a  haJf-centavo  copper  piece,  had  previously  been  provided 
for. 

(3)  The  issuance  of  silver  certificates,  similar  to  the 
gold  and  silver  certificates  of  the  United  States,  against 
which  silver  pesos  of  an  equal  value  were  to  be  held  in 
reserve. 

/  (4)  The  establishment  of  a  gold  reserve  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  parity  and  for  providing  funds  for  the 
new  initial  purchases  of  silver  bullion  required  for  the 
coinage.  To  this  end  the  act  authorized  the  issuance  by 
the  Philippine  government  of  temporary  certificates  of 
indebtedness  to  the  amount  of  ten  million  dollars,  paying 
4  per  cent,  interest,  and  redeemable  in  gold  coin  of  the 
United  States  at  the  end  of  one  year. 

(5)  Gold  coins  of  the  United  States  and  the  new  Phil- 
ippine silver  pesos  were  made  unlimited  legal  tender  for 
future  obligations,  "unless  otherwise  specifically  provided 
by  contract."  Debts  contracted  prior  to  the  thirty-first 
day  of  December,  1903,  were  made  payable  in  the  legal 
tender  currency  existing  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the 
contracts,  unless  otherwise  specifically  provided.  The 
new  subsidiary  coins  were  made  legal  tender  to  the  amount 
of  ten  pesos.  Section  13  of  the  act  removed  the  legal 
tender  quality,  after  December  31,  1903,  from  all  other 
kinds  of  money  circulating  in  the  Islands. 

These  are  the  essential  points  of  the  currency  scheme 
as  laid  down  by  (Congress.  The  details  of  the  plan  were 
to  be  worked  out  by  the  Philippine  government. 

iThe  ten  and  twenty  centavo  pieces  contain  half  a  grain  leas  to  the  peso 
than  the  pew  piece. 
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Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  act,  arrangements 
were  made  through  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  at  Wash- 
ington for  the  issue  and  sale  of  the  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness. Three  million  dollars  of  these  certificates  were  sold 
in  March,  and  a  second  three  million  in  August.  The  facts 
that  the  certificates  were  placed  upon  the  market  at  favor- 
able times,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  agreed 
to  accept  them  as  security  for  the  deposit  of  government 
funds  in  national  banks,  resulted  in  their  being  taken  up 
at  very  favorable  rates.  The  premiums  realized,  together 
with  the  interest  obtained  upon  the  proceeds  while  they 
were  deposited  in  New  York,  actually  yielded  the  govern- 
ment a  net  income  on  the  transaction.  To  quote  the  words 
of  Vice-Govemor  Henry  C.  Ide,  who  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  success  of  the  new  currency  scheme,  "These  two 
loans  are  probably  unique  in  the  history  of  government 
loans^  in  that  the  government  has  actually  made  a  profit 
out  of  its  debts."  On  May  1,  1904,  the  first  series  of  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  was  renewed  for  a  year,  at  rates 
somewhat  less  favorable  than  those  at  which  it  was  origi- 
nally floated,  and  on  September  1  the  second  series  was 
renewed  under  similar  conditions.  The  Conmiission  has 
declared  its  intention  to  pay  off  one  series  in  May  of  the 
present  year. 

The  new  Philippine  coins  b^an  to  arrive  in  Manila 
from  the  United  States  mints  in  the  fore  part  of  June,  1903, 
and  were  first  placed  in  circulation  on  July  23  by  means 
of  deposits  in  certain  Manila  banks,  and  of  payments  for 
salaries  and  other  government  obligations.  The  parity  of 
the  new  coins  was  maintained  at  first  through  their  re- 
demption on  demand  at  the  Philippine  Treasury,  in  United 
States  money,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  United  States  cur- 
rency for  two  pesos  Philippine  currency. 

On  October  10,  1903,  the  "Philippine  Gold  Standard 
Act''  was  passed  by  the  Commission.    It  has  previously 
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been  noted  that  the  Philippine  Coinage  Act  of  Congress 
left  the  working  out  of  the  details  of  the  new  currency 
system  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission. It  was  to  fill  in  these  details  and  to  establish 
the  proper  administrative  machinery  for  the  inauguration 
and  maintenance  of  the  new  system  that  the  Philippine 
Gold  Standard  Act  was  passed.  This  act  placed  the  new 
currency  upon  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  ''Gold 
Exchange  Standard."  The  principal  provisions  of  the 
act  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: — 

(1)  The  establishment  in  the  Insular  Treasury  of  a 
separate  and  trust  fund,  to  be  known  as  the  ''  Gold  Stand- 
ard Fund/'  this  fund  to  be  composed  of  all  the  proceeds 
of  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  previously  referred  to, 
of  all  seigniorage  profits  realized  in  the  coinage  of  the  new 
currency,  of  all  profits  from  the  sale  of  exchange,  and  of 
"all  other  receipts  in  the  Insular  Treasury  inuring  to  the 
Insular  Government  in  the  exercise  of .  its  function  of 
furnishing  a  convenient  currency  for  the  Islands."  The 
f imd  must  be  used  exclusively  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
parity  of  the  new  currency  and  the  expenses  incident 
thereto,  including  the  purchase  of  bullion  for  new  coinage, 
its  transportation,  mintage,  etc.  The  law  provides  that 
part  of  the  fund  shall  be  held  in  Manila  and  part  in  New 
York. 

(2)  "  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  ,the  more  efficient 
discharge  of  the  functions  of  the  Insular  Government  with 
respect  to  the  circulation  of  the  currency  .  .  .  and  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  parity"  there  was  created  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Insular  Treasury  a  division  known  as 
the  "  Division  of  the  Currency,"  presided  over  by  an  officer 
known  as  the  "  Chief  of  the  Division  of  the  Currency."  ^ 

(3)  For  the  maintenance  of  the  parity  three  forms  of 

1  Upon  the  paasinc  of  the  Philippine  Gold  Standard  Act,  the  writer  waa  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  the  Curreney,  whioh  he  now 
holds. 
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redemption  were  provided  in  the  law,  the  principal  one 
being  mandatory  on  the  part  of  the  govemmenti  and  the 
other  two  incidental  and  optional:  (a)  The  Insular  Treas- 
urer was  authorized  and  directed  to  sell  on  demand,  for 
Philippine  or  United  States  currency,  drafts  on  the  Gold 
Standard  Fund  in  New  York,  char^g  for  the  same  a 
premium  of  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent,  for  demand  drafts 
and  of  li  per  cent,  for  telegraphic  transfers.  The  deposi- 
tary of  the  Gold  Standard  Fund  in  New  York  was  likewise 
directed  to  sell  exchange  on  the  Gold  Standard  Fund  in  * 
Manila,  charging  therefor  the  same  premium  rates.^ 
(b)  On  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Finance  and 
Justice  the  Insular  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  exchange 
United  States  paper  currency  for  Philippine  currency 
and  Philippine  currency  for  United  States  paper  currency^ 
at  the  rate  of  two  pesos  Philippine  currency  for  one  dollar 
United  States  currency,  (c)  On  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Finance  and  Justice  the  Insular  Treasurer  was 
authorized  to  exchange  for  Philippine  currency  United 
States  gold  coin  or  gold  bars,  charging  for  the  same  a 
premium  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses,  at  commercial 
rates,  of  transporting  United  States  gold  coin  from  New 
York  to  Manila. 

All  money  presented  to  the  Insular  Treasury  for  re- 
demption or  for  the  purchase  of  exchange  on  New  York, 
pursuant  to  the  above  provisions  of  law,  must  be  im- 
mediately withdrawn  from  circulation  and  not  paid  out 
again  except  in  response  to  similar  counter-demands,  or 
for  the  purchase  of  bullion  to  provide  an  increase  in  coin- 
age, or  to  meet  certain  minor  expenses  incidental  to  the 
introduction  and  maintenance  of  the  currency. 

Any  considerable  circulation  of  gold  coin  in  the  Philip- 
pines seems  at  present  to  be  impossible.    From  May,  1898, 

1  On  November  2, 1904.  the  ntes  in  New  York  for  drafts  on  the  Gold  Standiurd 
Fund  in  the  Philippines  were  leduoed  to  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent,  for  tetegrephio 
transfers  and  three-eighths  of  1  per  oent.  for  demand  drafts. 
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to  September  15,  1901,  over  ten  million  dollars  in  United 
States  gold  coin  were  shipped  to  the  Islands  by  the  military 
authorities.  None,  however,  is  to  be  seen  at  this  day  in 
trade  channels.  It  has  been  in  part  melted  down  for 
ornaments,  in  part  hoarded  by  the  natives,  and  in  part 
shipped  to  China  and  other  neighboring  coimtries  for 
similar  purposes. 

The  object  of  the  sale  of  drafts  above  mentioned  is  to 
provide  a  means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  parity,  and, 
to  that  end,  of  automatically  adjusting  the  currency  supply 
to  the  demands  of  trade  without  the  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing gold  coins  into  circulation;  in  other  words,  to 
create  "a  gold  standard  without  a  gold  currency."  While 
the  plan  is  not  a  new  one,  it  has  probably  never  been  at- 
tempted elsewhere  on  as  large  a  scale  as  at  present  in  the 
Philippines.^  The  new  Philippine  currency  is  capable  of 
performing  all  the  functions  of  a  gold  currency  except 
that  of  being  shipped  to  and  from  foreign  countries  in 
settlement  of  trade  balances.  This  function  of  money,  or 
of  bullion  which  is  promptly  exchangeable  for  money  on 
demand,  is  not  only  important  because  it  is  the  means  by 
which  foreign  trade  balances  are  settled  when  they  become 
imusually  heavy  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  but  it  is  still 
more  important  because  it  is  through  the  exercise  of  this 
function  that  the  currency  supply  is  adjusted  to  the  cur- 
rency demand,  and  that  its  parity  is  maintained  through  a 
reduction  in  the  circulation  in  times  of  relative  redundancy 
and  its  increase  in  times  of  relative  scarcity. 

It  is  a  familiar  principle  that,  when  the  balance  of  trade 
becomes  strongly ''  unfavorable ''  in  gold  standard  countries, 
exchange  rates  advance  to  the  gold  export  point  and  gold 
is  exported,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  balance  of 

iThe  gold  ezohanfe  standard  was  advoeated  for  India  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Lindsay 
of  the  Bank  of  Bengal  in  1898,  and  ia  well  explained  by  him  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Indian  Currency  Committee  (Part  I.,  sec.  3275  et  Mg.,  of  the  Commit- 
tee'B  Report),  and  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  Ricardo*9  Exchano€  Rmnsdy  (Lon- 
don, ] 
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trade  becomes  strongly  '^favorable, "  exchange  rates  decline 
to  the  gold  import  point  and  gold  is  imported.  All  the 
expense  of  shipping  the  gold,  including  those  of  freight^ 
insurance,  interest,  and  abrasion,  are  borne  by  the  shipper. 
Under  the  gold  exchange  standard,  as  it  exists  in  the  Philip- 
pines, the  premiums  charged  by  the  government  in  Manila 
for  exchange  on  New  York,  and  in  New  York  for  exchange 
on  Manila,  are  fixed  so  as  to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  actual  commercial  cost  of  shipping  gold  bars  between 
the  two  cities.^  When,  therefore,  exchange  rates  in  Manila 
on  New  York  reach  the  gold  export  point,  the  actual  gold 
is  not  exported,  as  in  the  United  States  and  other  strictly 
gold  standard  countries,  but  the  government  gives  the 
would-be  gold  exporter,  in  exchange  for  his  Philippine 
currency  in  Manila,  the  gold  credit  in  New  York,  and 
charges  him  for  the  transfer  simply  the  amoimt  the  actual 
exportation  of  gold  bars  to  New  York  would  have  cost  him, 
were  he  to  have  exported  gold.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
exchange  rates  in  New  York  on  Manila  reach  the  point  at 
which  it  would  be  profitable  to  export  United  States  cur- 
rency from  New  York  id  the  Philippines,  the  authorized 
agent  of  the  Philippine  government  in  New  York  gives  the 
would-be  currency  exporter  in  New  York,  in  exchange 
for  United  States  ciurency  paid  into  the  Gold  Standard 
Fimd  there,  Philippine  currency  laid  down  in  Manila,  and 
charges  him  in  the  same  manner  a  premium  sufficient  to 
cover  the  expenses  the  actual  shipment  of  the  currency 
would  otherwise  have  cost  him. 

Another  method  of  settling  trade  balances  is  rendered 
possible  under  the  law,  in  case  exchange  rates  are  un- 
favorable for  settling  balances  with  other  countries  by 
means  of  New  York  exchange,  through  the  provision  of 

1  As  noted  on  pace  589  the  imte  olutfSMi  by  the  Philipiune  coveinment's  acent 
In  New  York  for  ezobAnce  on  the  Phflippinee  was  rednoed  in  Norember,  1904, 
below  the  gold  import  point  for  the  Philippines.  This  reduotion  in  rate  was  to 
prevent  the  settlement  of  trade  balanoes  by  the  shipment  of  United  States  paper 
«ttrreney,  which  can  be  imported  considerably  cheaper  than  could  gold  bars. 
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the  law  authorizing  the  Treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
on  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Finance  and  Justice^ 
to  sell  United  States  gold  coin  or  gold  bars  at  a  premium 
not  greater  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  shipping 
gold  coin  from  New  York  to  Manila.  A  small  premium 
on  gold  coin  and  gold  bars  is  necessary  in  the  Philippines 
to  protect  the  government  from  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
shipping  gold  from  the  United  States  to  Manila,  only  in 
turn  to  have  it  melted  down,  hoarded,  or  shipped  to  China 
and  other  neighboring  countries  at  the  slight  expense  in- 
volved in  its  shipment  to  those  places  from  Manila. 

The  exchange  by  the  Insular  Treasurer  of  Philippme 
currency  for  the  various  kinds  of  United  States  paper 
currency,  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  United  States  paper 
currency  for  Philippine  currency,  which  the  law  author- 
izes, on  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Finance  and  Jus- 
tice, finds  its  raison  d'ttre  in  the  considerable  amounts  of 
United  States  currency  still  circulating  in  the  Islands, 
the  existence  of  many  past  contracts  payable  in  United 
States  currency,  the  absence  of  any  Philippine  currency 
notes  of  large  denominations,^  and  the  convenience  of 
persons  travelling  to  and  from  the  home  land. 

United  States  silver,  nickel,  and  copper  coins  are  not 
recognized  in  the  Philippine  Gold  Standard  Act.  Their 
circulation  in  the  Islands  has  been  found  undesirable  be- 
cause of  their  liability  to  be  counterfeited,  and  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  readily  distinguishing  them  from  similar  Philip- 
pine coins  having  but  half  the  value. 

A  serious  problem  which  early  presented  itself  to  the 
Philippine  government  was  that  of  the  removal  of  the  old 
currency  from  circulation.  This  currency,  officially  known 
as  "local  currency,"  and  popularly  known  as  "Mex.,'' 
consisted  of:  (a)  an  unknown  quantity  of  Mexican  pesos; 

1  The  Act  of  Congress  approved  Febniary  6, 1905.  authoriieB  the  inuanoe  of 
Philippine  silver  oertificates  in  denominationB  as  high  as  500  pesos.  The  ten-peso 
certificate  is  the  lanest  denomination  as  yet  in  circulation. 
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(6)  a  quantity  of  Spanish-Filipino  half-pesos  and  small 
silver  coins,  roughly  estimated  at  about  ten  million  pesos, 
which  contained  about  12  per  cent,  less  fine  silver  to  the 
peso  than  the  Mexican  peso,  although  circulating  at  a 
parity  with  it;  (c)  about  five  and  a  half  million  Spanish- 
Filipino  pesos  of  the  coinage  of  1897,  commonly  known 
as  ''Alfonsinos/'  which  were  imported  from  Spain  just 
prior  to  the  American  occupation,  and  which  contained 
about  8  per  cent,  less  fine  silver  than  the  Mexican  peso, 
although  passing  current  at  the  same  value;  (d)  a  mis- 
cellaneous assortment  of  coins,  consisting  of  old  Spanish 
dollars,  many  of  them  dating  back  into  the  eighteenth 
century,  Chinese  subsidiary  coins,  and  copper  coins  from 
nearly  every  country  in  the  Orient.  Here  was  a  circulat- 
ing medium  the  great  bulk  of  which  had  existed  in  the 
Islands  for  generations.  It  had  in  its  favor  all  the  prestige 
and  prejudice  which  generations  of  use  can  create  among 
an  Oriental  people.  The  problem  of  displacing  it  by  a 
new  and  unfamiliar  currency  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  been  a  difficult  one.  In  this  case,  however, 
it  was  rendered  especially  so  by  the  fact  that  the  new 
currency  was  the  dearer  one,  and  the  old,  being  the  cheaper, 
had  behind  it  the  tremendous  force  of  self-interest  as  ex- 
emplified in  Gresham's  familiar  law. 

The  Spanish-Filipino  money  was,  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
the  money  of  the  country,  and  the  Philippine  government 
felt  itself  morally  bound  to  make  earful  provision  for  its 
redemption.  Towards  the  Mexican  currency  and  the  other 
foreign  coins  in  circulation  in  the  Islands  it  did  not  feel 
the  same  degree  of  moral  obligation.  The  importation  of 
these  coins  had  been  prohibited  from  1877  to  August, 
1898,  and  a  goodly  portion  of  those  in  circulation  had  been 
illicitly  smuggled  into  the  Islands  with  the  connivance  of 
Spanish  customs  officials.  The  Mexican  dollar,  moreover, 
was  an  important  article  of  merchandise  throughout  the 
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Orient,  carried  with  it  its  full  value  in  silver  bullion,  and 
was  thought  to  be  well  able  to  take  care  of  itself. 

The  bankers  of  Manila,  and  a  large  number  of  the  more 
prominent  business  men  of  the  Islands,  strongly  urged 
upon  the  government  the  redemption  of  all  the  old  local 
currency  at  par  in  the  new  Philippine  currency.  Many 
arguments  were  advanced  in  favor  of  this  plan,  the  strong- 
est of  which  were:  first,  that  it  would  greatly  expedite  the 
transition  to  the  new  currency  and  materially  reduce  the 
unsettlement  of  business,  which  always  characterizes  such 
a  transition  period;  and,  second,  that  to  the  great  mass  of 
natives  who  bought  and  sold  only  native  produce,  and 
who  seldom,  if  ever,  came  into  contact  with  gold  prices, 
the  new  peso  would  for  a  long  time  to  come  have  no  more 
purchasing  power  than  the  old,  and  that  to  compel  these 
holders  of  the  old  currency  to  exchange  it  for  the  new  at 
a  discount  would  involve  them  in  an  actual  loss. 

Despite  the  force  of  these  arguments  there  seemed  to 
be  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  plan  of  redeeming  the  old 
currency  at  par.  The  amount  of  this  currency  in  the 
Islands  was  unknown,  and  estimates  varied  widely.  The 
redemption  of  all  the  local  currency  at  par  would  have 
meant  the  redemption  of  Mexican  pesos  above  their  bullion 
value  and  above  the  values  at  which  they  would  otherwise 
have  circulated.  Subsequent  fluctuations  of  silver  have 
since  shown  that  the  prices  paid  for  Mexican  dollars  would 
have  varied  from  about  2  to  16  per  cent,  above  their  value 
as  bullion.  Estimates  made  at  the  time  showed  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  government  to  redeem  the 
Spanish-Filipino  money  at  a  discount  of  about  15  per 
cent,  if  it  were  to  avoid  a  net  loss  in  the  recoinage  of  this 
money  into  the  new  currency,  to  say  nothing  of  realizing 
any  seigniorage  profits.  It  has  since  proven  that  the  net 
loss,  inclusive  of  seigniorage,  which  the  government  would 
have  suffered  by  redeeming  the  Spanish-Filipino  currency 
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at  par,  would  have  varied  from  something  like  16  to  30 
per  cent.^  according  to  the  variations  in  the  market  price 
of  silver.  Premimns  like  those  above  mentioned  on  Mexi- 
can currency  would  certainly  have  led  to  the  illicit  smug- 
gling of  large  quantities  of  this  money  into  the  Islands. 
The  Philippines  possess  an  enormous  unprotected  coast 
line,  their  distance  from  neighboring  countries  is  small, 
most  of  these  countries  are  saturated  with  Mexican  dol- 
lars, and  the  Chinaman  is  an  adept  smuggler.  The  large 
expense  which  the  redemption  of  local  ciurency  at  par 
would  have  imposed  upon  the  government,  moreover, 
would  have  had  to  be  borne  by  the  entire  people  in  the 
form  of  increased  taxes,  while  the  profits  would  have  been 
realized  not  so  much  by  the  masses  as  by  the  Chinese 
smugglers  and  by  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  population 
in  whose  hands  the  bulk  of  the  local  currency  was  held. 

The  argument  advanced,  that  the  Philippine  government 
was  under  a  moral  obligation  to  redeem  the  old  currency 
at  par,  did  not  carry  much  weight.  Ever  since  the  Amer- 
ican occupation  the  Mexican  dollar,  together  with  the 
various  kinds  of  Spanish-Filipino  money  and  other  money 
circulating  in  the  Islands,  had  fluctuated  with  the  market 
price  of  the  Mexican  dollar  in  the  Oriental  markets,  and 
closely  in  harmony  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  London 
price  of  silver.  It  was  difficult  to  see  why  the  Philippine 
government  was  morally  bound  to  redeem  a  currency  at 
prices  varying  from  4  to  18  per  cent,  higher  than  those  at 
which  it  had  for  some  time  circulated,  and  would  have 
continued  to  circulate,  had  the  government  not  taken 
measures  for  its  withdrawal. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  and  consultation 
with  the  authorities  at  Washington,  it  was  unanimously 
decided  by  the  Commission  that  the  circumstances  did 
not  justify  the  enormous  risk  and  expense  which  the  re- 
demption of  the  old  currency  at  par  would  make  necessary. 
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Fortunately  for  the  introduction  of  the  new  currency, 
although  unfortunately  in  every  other  way  for  the  Islands, 
the  Philippine  rice  crop  for  1903  was  almost  a  complete 
failure.  Over  thirty  million  pesos  worth  of  rice  was  im- 
ported into  the  Islands  during  the  year,  and,  largely  in 
consequence  of  this  fact,  the  balance  of  trade  was  strongly 
against  the  Islands,  and  there  was  during  the  year  a  net 
commercial  exportation  of  over  fifteen  million  Mexican 
dollars.  This  outward  movement  of  Mexican  currency 
was,  no  doubt,  somewhat  further  stimulated  by  the  an- 
ticipated and  actual  introduction  of  the  new  currency 
and  the  government's  declared  future  policy  of  discrimi- 
nating against  the  old  currency.  The  Philippine  Coinage 
Act  of  Congress  had  early  hi  the  year  declared  that  local 
currency  would  cease  to  be  legal  tender  in  the  Islands 
after  December  31,  1903,  and  had  authorized  the  Philip- 
pine government  to  discontinue  receiving  it  in  payment  of 
government  dues  at  any  time  after  that  date. 

The  new  Philippine  coins  began  to  arrive  in  Manila  from 
the  United  States  mints  in  the  fore  part  of  June,  1903,  and 
were  first  placed  in  circulation,  as  previously  stated,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  July.  Simultaneously  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  first  new  coins  the  Civil  Governor  issued 
an  order  authorizing  the  Insular  Treasurer  to  exchange  the 
new  Philippine  currency,  at  the  official  rate  as  fixed  from 
time  to  time,  for  local  currency  with  the  various  provincial 
treasurers,  the  cost  of  transportation  to  be  chargeable  to 
the  Insular  Government.  TTie  order  further  declared  that 
"  all  obligations  or  contracts  for  labor  or  materials  hereafter 
executed  shall  be  made  payable  only  in  Philippine  currency 
or  the  legal  equivalent  thereof  in  United  States  currency^ 
at  the  option  of  the  Government,  and  all  such  obligations 
or  contracts  now  existing,  which  are  payable  only  in  Mexi- 
can or  local  currency,  will  be  readjusted  to  the  new  basis 
as  soon  as  practicable." 
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The  reception  given  to  the  new  currency  by  the  public 
was  at  first  not  a  hearty  one.  The  new  peso  was  no  larger 
than  the  Mexican  peso,  upon  the  basis  of  which  prices  had 
been  adjusted  for  generations;  and  the  Chinese  and  natives 
could  not  see  why  it  should  be  worth  any  more.  In  fact, 
for  some  time  many  of  them,  under  the  influence  of  cus- 
tom, actually  preferred  the  old  pesos  with  which  they  were 
familiar  to  the  new  ones,  even  at  the  same  rate. 

During  the  period  from  August  1,  1903,  until  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year,  a  Philippine  peso  could  be  exchanged  at 
the  banks  or  the  Chinese  exchange  shops  of  Manila  at  any- 
where from  one  peso  and  four  centavos  to  one  peso  and 
eighteen  centavos,  local  currency.  The  great  majority  of 
merchants  and  shopkeepers,  however,  accepted  the  new 
pesos  simply  as  the  equivalent  of  the  old.  It  was  but 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  old  money  should  be  preferred 
to  the  new  by  all  persons  who  had  money  to  spend  in  the 
Islands.  It  cost  less  and  went  as  far.  Being  the  cheaper 
money,  it  tended  quickly  to  drive  the  new  money  out  of 
circulation  on  the  principle  of  Gresham's  familiar  law. 
Persons  receiving  the  new  money  from  the  government 
promptly  exchanged  it  at  the  banks  and  the  shops  of  the 
Chinese  money-changers  for  the  old  currency,  while  they, 
in  turn,  presented  the  new  currency  to  the  government 
for  United  States  currency  or  the  purchase  of  New  York 
drafts  to  be  shipped  out  of  the  Islands  in  settlement  of 
the  heavy  unfavorable  trade  balance  existing  at  the  time. 
Later,  when  the  balance  of  trade  changed,  foreign  credits 
thus  set  up  were  drawn  upon  to  piu*chase  Mexican  currency 
for  importation,  thereby  creating  a  system  closely  akin  to 
that  of  the  '^  endless  chain.''  Almost  as  rapidly  as  the 
new  currency  was  paid  out  during  August  and  September 
it  came  back  to  the  government  through  these  channels. 

The  difficulty  was  partially  remedied  ux  Manila  by  an 
ordinance  passed  by  the  Municipal  Board,  on  the  recom- 
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mendation  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  the  Currency, 
requiring  all  merchants  in  the  city  to  post  in  their  places  of 
business  placards  stating  in  the  English,  Spanish,  and 
Tagalog  languages  in  what  currency  their  prices  were  fixed, 
and  at  what  rates  they  received  the  various  other  currencies 
circulating  in  Manila.  Over  seven  thousand  of  these  plac- 
ards, with  changeable  rate  slips  attached,  were  distributed, 
free  of  charge,  in  the  city.  The  result  was  favorable.  The 
people  soon  learned  at  what  stores  they  could  get  the  full 
value  of  their  Philippine  currency.  A  healthy  competition 
began  for  the  Philippine  currency  trade.  Higgling  over 
exchange  rates  was  reduced,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
nearly  all  of  the  better  stores  and  shops  of  the  city,  and 
many  of  the  poorer  ones,  were  receiving  Philippine  currency 
at  practically  the  bank's  rates,  with  the  result  that  the 
introduction  of  the  new  currency  in  Manila  was  materially 
accelerated. 

The  public  and  the  local  newspapers,  for  some  time  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  year,  held  the  opinion  that  the  death  knell 
of  local  currency  would  be  sounded  when  it  ceased  to  be 
legal  tender  on  December  31.  This  popular  opinion,  how- 
ever, as  was  to  be  expected,  was  soon  to  receive  a  rude 
shock.  From  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  1903  up 
to  November  each  month  had  witnessed  a  heavy  net  ex- 
portation of  local  currency  from  the  Islands.  In  October 
the  net  exportations  amounted  to  a  million  and  a  half 
pesos.  In  November,  however,  the  tide  began  to  turn  in 
the  other  direction,  and  between  November  1  and  February 
1  there  was  a  total  commercial  importation  of  local 
currency  into  the  Islands  of  over  a  million  and  a  quarter 
pesos  and  a  net  importation  of  over  six  hundred  thousand 
pesos.  Nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  pesos  of  the  new 
currency  were  withdrawn  from  circulation  during  Decem- 
ber alone  through  the  sale  of  exchange  by  the  government 
on  the  Gold  Standard  Fimd  in  New  York,  while  the  month 
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of  December  exhibited  an  actual  decrease  in  the  Philippine 
currency  circulation  of  the  Islands  of  over  eighty-two 
thousand  pesos. 

The  situation  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  anjrthing  but 
encouraging.  The  transition  period  in  any  currency  re- 
form is  a  period  of  unsettled  business  conditions.  The 
Philippines  were  no  exception  to  this  rule,  although  the 
policy  later  adopted  by  the  government,  it  will  soon  be 
shown,  reduced  the  disturbance  to  a  minimum.  Business 
men  were  anxious  to  have  the  transition  effected  as  soon 
as  possible.  They  were  heartily  sick  of  continual  exchange 
fluctuations,  of  a  dual  currency,  and  of  the  generally  un- 
settled business  conditions.  The  prospect  at  the  end  of 
the  year  for  an  indefinite  prolongment  of  these  conditions 
was  not  a  pleasant  one.  The  commercial  public,  however, 
dreaded  any  positive  action  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  put  an  end  to  these  conditions,  much  as  a  patient  dreads 
a  surgical  operation. 

The  Philippine  Commission,  after  listening  to  the  argu^* 
ments  of  the  various  commercial  interests  in  the  Islands 
in  a  number  of  public  sessions,— arguments  which  were 
in  the  main  directed  towards  inducing  the  Commission  to 
redeem  all  local  currency  in  the  Islands  at  par,  a  course 
many  months  before  definitely  decided  against,— came  to 
the  opinion  that  the  business  interests  of  the  Islands  would, 
in  the  long  run,  suffer  less  if  some  positive  action  were 
taken  by  the  government  to  force  the  old  currency  out  of 
circulation  with  certainty,  and  a  reasonable  degree  of 
promptness,  than  if  the  existing  unsettled  conditions  were 
permitted  to  dawdle  along  indefinitely.  The  public,  it 
was  reasoned,  would  continue  to  use  the  old  currency  as 
long  as  it  was  the  cheaper  one,  and  could  be  used  at  a 
profit  in  preference  to  the  new;  and  the  prospects  were 
that  this  condition  of  affairs  would  exist  for  a  long  time 
unless  the  government  should  adopt  some  positive  meas- 
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ures  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  A  few  business  concerns  could 
not  well  transfer  their  business  to  the  new  currency  basis 
unless  their  competitors  would  do  the  same, — ^in  fact, 
efforts  in  this  direction  on  the  part  of  several  firms  had 
signally  failed, — and  it  was  felt  that  the  government  aloue 
was  in  a  position  to  force  them  all  promptly  into  line. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  Commission  December  28, 
^'providing  that  the  salaries  of  provincial  and  municipal 
officers  and  employees  shaU  be  fixed  in  Philippine  currency 
at  the  same  amounts  now  allowed  by  law  to  be  fixed  in 
Mexican  currency,^  and  that  the  assessment,  imposition, 
and  collection  of  taxes,  public  dues,  and  impositions  now 
authorized  and  made  payable  in  Mexican  currency  shall 
be  made  payable  in  Philippine  currency  on  the  basis  of 
one  Philippine  peso  for  one  Mexican  dollar,  and  that  all 
compensation  for  insular  or  provincial  officers  and  em- 
ployees and  all  official  fees  and  charges  now  made  by  law 
payable  in  Mexican  cxirrency  shall  be  payable  m  Philip- 
pine currency,  on  the  basis  of  one  Philippine  peso  for  one 
Mexican  dollar"  on  and  after  the  first  of  January,  1904. 

On  January  1  the  civil  governor  issued  an  order  dis- 
continuing the  receipt  of  Mexican  currency  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  providing  for  the  redemption  of  Spanish- 
Filipino  currency  by  the  Insular  Treasurer  and  the  various 
provincial  treasurers  until  July  1,  1904,  at  such  official 
rates  as  should  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  executive 
order.  The  order  further  du*ected  that  Spanish-Filipino 
currency  should  be  receivable  by  the  government  in  settle- 
ment of  all  government  dues  until  October  1,  after  which 
date  it  was  to  cease  to  be  so  receivable,  and  was  to  be  re- 
deemable, at  the  option  of  the  government,  only  at  its 
bullion  value. 

Later  in  January  an  arrangement  was  made  by  the 

iThe  term  **Mezio«n  ourrenoy"  as  used  in  thU  act  inoludes  SpaDiflh-FilipIno 
eumncy  as  well  as  Mexican  eurrenoy  proper. 
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Insular  Treasurer  with  the  three  Manila  banks  which  act 
as  depositaries  of  government  funds,  by  which  they  agreed 
to  withdraw  from  circulation  as  far  as  possible  all  Spanish* 
Filipino  currency  received  over  their  counters,  and  to 
repay  the  government  its  local  currency  deposits  solely 
in  the  form  of  Spanish-Filipino  currency,  as  long  as  the 
latter  should  be  available.  Pursuant  to  this  arrangement 
a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Commission  on  January  28, 
to  the  effect  that,  as  long  as  the  Treasurer  was  able  to 
continue  this  arrangement  with  the  banks,  the  various 
provincial  treasurers  were  authorized  to  "receive  Mexican 
dollars  m  exchange  for  Philippine  currency  at  the  author- 
ized rate  of  exchange  between  Spanish-Filipino  coins  and 
Philippine  currency,  and  transmit  the  coins  so  received 
to  the  Insular  Treasury."  This  measure  was  continued  in 
effect  until  July  1,  1904,  the  date  when  local  currency 
ceased  to  be  redeemed  by  the  government  as  money. 
The  arrangement  materially  assisted  the  government  in 
withdrawing  the  Spanish-Filipino  coins  from  circulation, 
and  afforded  the  public  additional  means  of  disposing  of 
their  Mexican  currency. 

On  January  14  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  further 
importation  of  local  currency  into  the  Islands,  and  on 
January  28  a  supplementary  bill  was  passed  imposing  an 
ad  valorem  tax  on  contracts  or  other  instnunents  payable 
in  local  currency  negotiated  after  September  30, 1904,  and 
upon  local  currency  bank  deposits  maintained  after  De- 
cember 31,  1904,  and  exacting  a  special  license  tax  of  all 
merchants  doing  business  in  local  currency  after  the  latter 
date.  Numerous  exceptions  were  made  m  the  law  for 
the  protection  of  persons  having  contracts  previously 
made  and  payable  in  local  currency,  and  of  persons  wish- 
ing to  dispose  of  local  currency  by  exportation,  sale  to 
the  government,  or  other  similar  means.  Bank  deposits 
were  exempted  from  the  tax  when  maintained  for  the 
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purpose  of  meeting  local  currency  contracts  made  and 
properly  registered  prior  to  January  1, 1905.  Careful  pro- 
visions were  made  in  the  act  to  assure  the  equitable  ad- 
justment of  previously  made  contracts  calling  for  payment 
in  local  currency  which  should  mature  when  that  currency 
should  no  longer  be  available.  The  taxation  provisions 
of  the  law  did  not  begin  to  become  operative  until  October 
1;  and  the  law  did  not  come  into  full  effect  until  January 
1,  1906.  The  public  were  thus  given  from  eight  to  eleven 
months  ''to  set  their  houses  in  order." 

Inmiediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  above  act  an  an- 
nouncement was  prepared  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
the  Currency,  explaining  briefly  the  provisions  of  existing 
laws  with  reference  to  local  currency,  and  urging  the  public 
to  exchange  then*  local  currency  for  the  new  Philippine 
currency  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  announcement  was 
prepared  in  twenty-one  different  languages  and  dialects, 
and  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  copies  were  posted  through- 
out the  Islands.  It  was  also  widely  announced  by  banr 
diUo,  or  "town  criers."  A  supplementary  announcement 
to  the  same  effect  was  made  in  November,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  copies  of  which,  in  the  various 
languages  and  dialects,  were  posted  throughout  the  Islands. 

On  June  30,  1904,  pursuant  to  the  executive  order  pre- 
viously referred  to,  the  government  discontinued  the  re- 
demption of  local  currency  as  money,  and  on  September 
30  discontinued  receiving  it  in  payment  of  government 
dues.  On  September  29  an  executive  order  was  issued 
directing  the  Insular  Treasurer  and  each  provincial  treas- 
urer in  the  Philippine  Islands  to  purchase  Spanish-Filipino 
coins  from  October  1,  1904,  until  January  1, 1905,  at  their 
bullion  value,  said  value  to  be  determined  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Civil  Governor.  The  order  further  declared 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  "  the  substitution  of 
Philippine  currency  for  all  forms  of  currency  now  circulat- 
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ing  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  provisions  of  this  order 
for  the  redemption  of  Spanish-Filipino  currency  are  hereby 
extended  to  Mexican  currency,  Chinese  subsidiary  silver 
coins,  and  all  foreign  copper  coins  now  circulating  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  all  of  which  shall  be  redeemed  at  the 
same  rates  and  upon  the  same  conditions  as  those  above 
provided  for  Spanish-Filipmo  money."  The  provisions 
of  this  order  have  been  extended  from  time  to  time  since 
January  1,  and  are  still  in  force.  Spanish-Filipino  currency, 
although  from  8  to  12  per  cent,  lighter  than  Mexican 
currency,  had,  prior  to  the  time  of  the  above  order,  always 
circulated  at  par  with  it.  Shortly  after  the  issuance  of 
the  order,  however,  as  had  been  expected,  the  market 
values  of  the  two  kinds  of  currencies  separated,  that  of 
the  Mexican  currency  being  thenceforth  determmed  by  its 
value  for  exportation,  and  that  of  the  Spanish-Filipino 
currency  by  the  government's  official  rate  for  its  purchase 
as  bullion. 

Prior  to  October  1,  1904,  contracts  to  the  amount  of 
about  7,500,000  pesos,  local  currency  (exclusive  of  govern- 
ment accounts),  were  registered  at  the  office  of  the  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue,  and  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
the  local  currency  tax.  Of  this  amount  nearly  2,000,000 
pesos  represented  bank  deposits,  and  about  3,500,000 
pesos  insurance  policies  payable  in  local  currency.  The 
total  number  of  exemptions  issued  was  684. 

Contrary  to  the  almost  unanimous  expectation  of  local 
bankers  and  business  men,  the  law  providing  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  local  currency  transactions  proved  a  remarkable 
success.  The  dat^  upon  which  the  various  taxes  imposed 
by  the  law  were  to  become  effective  were  so  far  distant 
that  the  law  had  little  immediate  effect.  The  bulk  of  the 
Islands'  business  continued  ajs  before  to  be  transacted  in 
local  currency.  From  January  28,  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  the  local  currency  taxation  act,  until  the  latter  part  of 
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June,  the  value  of  the  Mexican  dollar  in  Manila,  as  measured 
by  sterling  exchange  rates,  was  for  over  four-fifths  of  the 
time  above  the  value  of  its  silver  content  in  London,  and 
above  the  value  of  Hongkong  currency.  During  the  latter 
part  of  April,  May,  and  the  fore  part  of  June,  the  differences 
in  these  values  were  marked,  the  local  value  varying  during 
most  of  this  period  between  7  and  9  per  cent,  above  bullion 
value,  and  about  the  same  amount  above  sterling  exchange 
rates  in  Hongkong.  About  the  fore  part  of  June,  however, 
business  men  began  in  earnest  to  adjust  their  affairs  to 
the  law,  and  it  was  siu*prising  to  every  one  to  see  in 
how  short  a  time  the  adjustment  was  accomplished,  and 
with  what  comparatively  little  disturbance  to  business. 
There  never  was  a  better  example  of  the  adage,  ''to  be 
forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed."  From  June  9  to  June 
15  sterling  exchange  rates  in  Manila  declined  nearly  5^ 
per  cent., — a  variation  great  in  itself,  but  not  at  all  un- 
common in  silver  standard  countries, — ^whereas  in  Hong- 
kong the  decline  during  the  same  period  was  less  than 
one-third  of  1  per  cent.  The  London  price  of  silver  for 
both  dates  was  the  same.  This  decline  was  the  first  sign 
of  any  important  influence  upon  exchange  rates  exerted 
by  the  taxation  measures  which  were  soon  to  go  into  effect. 
Sterling  exchange  rates  in  Manila,  nevertheless,  continued 
above  the  rates  in  Hongkong  until  about  the  2d  of  July. 
It  was  not  until  the  27th  of  Jime  that  the  value  of  the 
Mexican  dollar  in  Manila  fell  below  the  value  of  its  silver 
content  in  London.  From  January  to  June  the  net  com- 
mercial exportations  of  local  currency  from  the  Islands 
were  but  171,000  pesos,  in  April  and  May  they  were  but 
2,100  pesos,  in  June  55,000  pesos.  In  July,  however,  they 
increased  to  837,000  pesos,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
calendar  year  they  amoimted  to  over  5,000,000  pesos. 
About  the  middle  of  Jime  the  members  of  the  Manila 
Chamber  of  Commerce  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  trans- 
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f erring  their  businesses  to  a  Philippine  currency  basis  on 
the  1st  of  July,  and  the  Chmese  Chamber  of  Commerce 
shortly  afterwards  adopted  similar  resolutions.  By  the 
latter  part  of  July  the  banks  had  practically  discontinued 
making  forward  exchange  contracts  in  local  currency,  and 
comparatively  few  ready  transactions  in  that  currency  were 
then  being  made.  Before  August  1  it  can  safely  be  said  the 
great  bulk  of  the  foreign  exchange  business  of  the  Islands 
had  been  transferred  to  the  new  currency  basis.  Between 
August  31  and  December  31  the  total  local  currency  current- 
account  credit  balances  of  the  five  Manila  banks  (exclusive 
of  government  balances)  fell  from  1,814,474  pesos  to  729 
pesos.  By  September  30,  the  date  upon  which  the  taxa- 
tion of  local  currency  transactions  began  to  become  effec- 
tive, the  greater  part  of  the  larger  trade  of  the  Islands  waj3 
being  carried  on  in  Philippine  currency,  and  the  same  was 
true  of  the  better  class  of  retail  trade.  The  small  trans- 
actions of  the  Chinese  and  native  shops  and  of  the  markets 
still  continued  to  be  almost  entirely  in  local  currency. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  the  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue,  in  whose  hands  the  administration  of  the 
local  currency  taxation  law  was  placed,  issued  circulars 
to  his  deputies  throughout  the  Islands,  enjoining  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  law.  The  circulation  of  local  currency 
among  the  small  tradespeople  quickly  ceased:  thousands 
of  natives  and  Chinese  flocked  to  the  Insular  Treasury  and 
the  various  provincial  treasuries  for  the  exchange  of  their 
old  currency.  The  exchanges  made  by  the  government 
during  December,  January,  and  February,  amounted  to 
several  millions  of  pesos,  a  large  proportion  of  which  was 
composed  of  subsidiary  and  minor  coins,  the  denomina- 
tions naturally  the  last  to  be  presented  for  redemption. 

On  February  2  of  the  present  year  (1905)  the  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  sent  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  provincial 
treasurers  in  the  Islands,  inquiring  to  what  extent  local 
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currency  was  being  used  in  the  business  of  the  respective 
provinces,  and  to  what  extent  it  was  being  held  for  specu- 
lative purposes.  Reports  received  from  thirty-four  prov- 
inces showed  that  in  all  but  three  provinces  local  currency 
had  practically  ceased  to  be  used  except  to  a  small  ex- 
tent in  a  few  of  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  interior,  and 
that  almost  none  was  being  held  for  speculative  purposes. 
Of  the  three  provinces  excepted,  the  estimated  circulation 
in  two  of  them  was  but  135,000  pesos,  while  for  the  third 
one,  a  remote  province  of  little  commercial  importance, 
no  estimate  was  made.  The  amounts  of  local  currency 
at  present  being  presented  for  redemption  are  very  small, 
and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time  before  the  petty 
amounts  yet  outstanding  in  the  remote  sections  of  the 
Islands  will  have  been  entirely  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion. Local  currency  Lb  no  longer  a  factor  in  the  trade  of 
the  Islands.  Only  three  persons  have  to  this  date  been 
prosecuted  for  the  infraction  of  the  local  currency  taxa- 
tion law,  and  all  three  cases  were  of  minor  importance. 

An  important  question  to  be  asked  in  connection  with 
any  currency  reform  is.  What  was  its  effect  upon  prices? 
Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  any  carefully  prepared 
price  statistics  in  the  Philippines  renders  a  safe  judgment 
upon  this  question  with  reference  to  the  recent  currency 
reform  impossible.  What  evidence  there  is  seems  to  show 
that  the  immediate  tendency  of  the  change  was  to  give 
the  new  peso  no  higher  purchasing  power  as  regards  retail 
prices  and  wages  than  the  old,  and  thus  to  increase  prices 
and  wages,  as  measured  in  gold  values,  by  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  new  monetary  unit  and  that  of  the 
old.^  This  tendency  apparently  did  not  apply  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  in  the  case  of  wholesale  prices,  with  ref- 
erence to  which  competition  was  much  keener.    Under  the 

1  In  this  napeot  the  experianoe  of  the  Philippinee  wwemii  to  have  been  timilar 
to  the  recent  experience  of  Porto  Rico  under  somewhAt  analogous  conditions. 
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Mexican  currency  r^ime  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Mexi- 
can peso  in  local  retail  trade  was  not  to  any  extent  altered 
by  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  its  fine  silver  content.  A 
Mexican  peso  would  ordinarily  purchase  as  much  in  the 
local  retail  markets  when  its  bullion  value  was  forty  cents, 
United  States  currency,  as  when  it  was  forty-five  or  fifty 
cents.  It  has  previously  been  noted  that  at  the  begin- 
ning the  new  peso  was  generally  accepted  by  local  trades- 
men only  at  the  same  value  as  the  old.  As  the  new  money 
worked  its  way  into  more  general  circulation,  however, 
merchants  in  Manila  and  other  cities  of  the  Islands  came 
more  and  more  to  allow  a  premium  on  the  new  currency, 
varying  in  amount  up  to  the  banks'  pm*chasing  rate  for 
the  same  as  a  maximum.  Later,  when  the  bulk  of  the 
money  in  circulation  came  to  be  the  new  money,  prices 
seem  to  have  been  quite  generally  transferred  from  the 
old  currency  to  the  new  without  any  material  alterations, 
and  in  that  case  local  currency,  when  received  at  all,  was  re- 
ceived at  a  discount.  It  should  be  added,  moreover,  that, 
at  the  time  this  influence  was  making  itself  felt  in  the 
direction  of  an  advance  in  prices  and  wages,  the  general 
tendency  of  local  prices  appears  to  have  been  downward. 
Any  discussion  concerning  the  establishment  of  the  new 
currency  would  be  incomplete  that  did  not  make  mention 
of  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment from  the  beginning  by  the  War  Department  and  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  speaking  of  which 
Vice-Governor  Henry  C.  Ide  said  in  his  last  Annual  Re- 
port as  Secretary  of  Finance  and  Justice:  "The  Treasury 
Department  of  the  United  States  has  in  every  way  co- 
operated with  the  work  to  be  accomplished,  not  only  by 
facilitating  the  transfer  of  funds  from  the  Insular  deposi- 
tories in  the  United  States  to  the  Insular  depositories  in 
the  PhUippine  Islands  and  the  reverse,  but  likewise  by 
a  most  prompt  and  efficient  aid  in  the  mintage  of  the  new 
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coins  and  in  the  work  of  engraving  and  printing  the  silver 
certificates.  ...  In  all  steps  taken  for  the  sale  of  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness,  for  the  purchase  of  silver  for  coin- 
age, the  arrangement  of  interest  on  the  deposit  of  Gold 
Standard  Funds  in  New  York,  looking  after  the  details 
of  coinage  and  shipment  of  coin,  the  efforts  of  Colonel 
Clarence  R.  Edwards,  U.S.A.,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs,  War  Department,  have  been  most  con- 
stant, and  his  services  have  been  of  great  value  to  the 
Insular  Government." 

The  results  accomplished  may  be  briefly  sunmiarized 
as  follows:  From  August  1,  1903,  until  April  1, 1905,  there 
was  a  net  exportation  of  local  currency  from  the  Islands 
amounting  to  approximately  26,000,000  pesos,^  about  12,- 
000,000  of  which  were  commercial  exportations,  and 
14,000,000  government  shipments  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
coinage.  The  new  currency,  as  previously  stated,  began 
to  be  placed  in  circulation  the  latter  part  of  July,  1903. 
The  circulation,  as  estimated  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  the  Currency  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Gold  Standard  Act,  has  been  as  follows: — 

Pesos. 

December  31,  1903 3,910,000 

March  31, 1904 7,402,000 

June  30, 1904 9,057,000 

September  30, 1904 14,254,000 

December  31,  1904 20,765,524 

March  31,  1905 27,045,000« 

By  April  1,  local  currency  had  been  practically  elimi- 
nated from  circulation,  and  the  Islands  were  firmly  es- 

1  From  January  1, 1003,  to  August  1, 1903,  there  was  a  net  commeroial  expor- 
tation of  about  11.400.000  pesos.  The  first  shipment  of  local  currency  by  the 
gOTemment  for  reooinage  was  made  in  November,  1903. 

>  The  note  issue  of  the  Banco  Espafiol  Filipino,  amounting  to  between  a  million 
and  a  half  and  two  million  pesos,  was  during  the  same  period  transferred  to  a  Philip- 
pine currency  basis. 
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tablished  upon  a  gold  basis.  In  other  words,  with  the 
exception  of  the  United  States  currency  in  circulation,  the 
entire  currency  of  the  country  was  traiisformed  in  a  little 
over  a  year  and  a  half's  time,  and  that  without  serious 
derangement  of  business  and  with  no  greater  disturbance 
to  prices  than  frequently  occurred  under  the  pre-existing 
silver  standard  as  the  result  of  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
silver. 

£.  W.  Kemmerer. 
Manila,  P.I. 
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The  rumblings  heard  now  and  again  from  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country^  with  ever-increasing  force,  seem  to 
portend  the  not  distant  breaking  of  the  storm  which  brings 
a  revision  of  the  tariff.  In  these  recurrent  disturbances 
the  wool  and  woollens  schedule  has  of  late  come  to  be 
the  storm  centre.  The  years  since  1890  have  witnessed 
the  most  varied  changes  in  this  schedule,  and  this  same 
period  has  practically  brought  to  an  end  that  great  move- 
ment for  the  opening  up  and  settling  of  the  West  which 
has  been  such  a  dominating  factor  in  the  economic  history 
of  the  country,  and  especially  so  in  the  industry  of  wool- 
growing.  The  time  is  thus  opportune  for  a  review  of 
wool-growing  and  the  effect  of  the  tariff  dimng  that  period, 
with  the  object  of  learning  what  we  can  from  this  past 
experience  that  may  be  of  help  in  the  future. 

During  the  80's  the  price  of  wool  underwent  a  consider- 
able fall.  In  1883  a  tariff  act  was  passed  slightly  lower- 
ing the  duties  on  wool.  The  growers  ascribed  the  decline 
to  this  act,  raised  a  great  outcry  against  it,  and  in  the 
McKinley  Act  of  1890  secured  what  was  practically  a 
restoration  of  the  former  duties.  The  decline  in  price, 
however,  was  much  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for 
by  the  Act  of  1883,  and,  as  a  similar  decline  abroad  in- 
dicated, was  due  in  fact  to  the  great  rapidity  with  which 
the  world's  production,  especially  in  Australia  and  South 
America,  was  then  increasing.^  In  the  United  States 
the  number  of  sheep'  had  increased  very  rapidly  between 

iFor  an  extended  eeooant  of  the  period  1867-08  eee  "The  Duties  on  Wool 
and  WooUens,"  by  Piofeaaor  Tauang.  in  the  Ootober,  1898,  number  of  this  Joumnl. 

tThrouchout  this  artiele  stress  is  laid  on  the  number  of  sheep  rather  than  the 
product  of  wool,  as,  the  latter  being  a  by-produot.  the  sheep  is  necessarily  the 
basis  of  the  industry. 
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1872  and  1884,  but  during  the  years  following  declined. 
The  McKinley  Act,  it  was  hoped,  would  restore  to  the 
wool-growers  the  prosperity  enjoyed  under  the  Act  of 
1867,  and  replace  this  decline  by  growth. 

But  the  years  immediately  following  1890  brought  a 
gradual  steady  decline  in  the  price  of  wool  till  the  spring 
of  1893.  Then  with  the  panic  of  that  year  there  came 
a  sudden  drop.  The  business  depression  following,  to- 
gether with  Cleveland's  election  and  the  talk  about  free 
wool,  only  accentuated  the  decline,  which  continued  until 
the  Wilson  Bill  put  wool  on  the  free  list.  During  these 
years  London  prices,  though  not  participating  in  the  drop 
incident  to  the  panic  and  the  free-wool  scare,  were  also 
on  the  down  grade,  the  world's  production  being  on  a 
rapid  increase.  The  imports  of  raw  wool  imder  the 
McKinley  Act  continued  to  rise,  although  under  the  specific 
duty  the  lower  price  made  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate 
higher  than  ever.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  the 
manufactures  of  wool  imported  underwent  a  marked  de- 
cline, much  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  merely 
by  the  lower  price  of  the  raw  material.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
the  lower  price  of  wool  and  the  increased  imports,  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  country  rose. 

The  Wilson  Bill  passed  August  1,  1894,  and,  putting 
wool  on  the  free  list,  went  into  efifect  as  regards  wool  on 
the  28th  of  that  month,  as  regards  the  manufactures  of 
wool  on  January  1,  1895.  The  price  of  wool  was  very 
little  affected  when  the  act  became  law,  the  fall  having 
been  discounted  by  its  expected  passage  and  the  general 
business  depression.  Prices  fluctuated  at  a  low  level  till 
the  fall  of  1896,  though  abroad  the  increased  American 
demand  led,  at  first,  to  a  rise.  The  world's  production 
of  wool  reached  the  highest  point  ever  known  in  1895, 
since  which  date  the  output  has  fallen  off  under  the  de- 
struction caused  among  the  flocks  of  Australia  by  the 
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droughts.  The  imports  of  raw  wool  naturally  rose  to 
phenomenal  heights,  averaging  262  million  pounds  a 
year  from  1895  to  1897.  The  imports  of  woollen  goods 
were  fairly  heavy,  averaging  47  million  dollars  in  value 
in  1895-97,  though  this  was  not  quite  as  high  as  for  the 
years  1888-90.  In  the  United  States,  from  1893  to  1897, 
the  number  of  sheep  rapidly  declined. 

In  the  Dingley  Bill,  which  was  passed  July  24,  1897, 
the  duties  of  the  Act  of  1890  were  restored,  that  on  carpet 
wool  becoming  specific  in  form  and  slightly  higher.  Under 
this  stimulus  the  price  of  wool  in  this  country  rose  rapidly 
during  1897,  and  thereafter,  until  the  rise  beginning  last 
year  (1904),  fluctuated  at  a  level  somewhat  below  that 
before  1893,  except  for  a  sharp  ascent  and  decline  in  the 
latter  part  of  1899,  chiefly  due  to  the  feared  scarcity  of 
merino  wool  and  a  speculative  movement  which  had  its 
rise  in  Europe.*  The  fluctuations  in  price  in  this  country, 
excepting  the  rise  in  1897  on  the  restoration  of  the  tariff 
have  closely  followed  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. The  world's  wool  production  during  this  period 
has  been  virtually  stationary,  hovering  around  the  amount 
reached  a  little  before  1895.  Under  the  Dingley  Act  the 
imports  of  raw  wool  have  shown  a  steady  though  not 
rapid  increase,  and  one  to  be  found  in  all  three  classes. 
The  imports  of  manufactures  of  wool,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  most  remarkably  small,  lower  in  value,  in  fact, 
than  for  a  great  many  years.  In  the  United  States  the 
flocks  of  sheep  began  to  multiply,  following  the  restoration 

I  The  speoulAtive  side  of  dealings  in  futures  is,  in  the  case  of  wool,  a  compara- 
tively new  one.  Because  of  the  difficulty  in  establishing  uniform  grades  of  wool 
and  classifying  the  fleece,  dealing  in  futures  has  been  much  less  coounon  with  wool 
than  with  many  commodities.  These  difficulties  have,  in  a  measure,  been  over- 
come by  taking  for  the  basis  of  sale  what  is  known  as  wool  tops,  this  being  wool 
ecoured,  combed,  and  graded  so  as  to  be  ready  for  spinning  to  a  given  number 
of  yam.  In  the  last  of  1899  the  great  bulk  of  the  sales  in  the  top  markets  on  the 
Continent,  mainly  at  Roubaix,  assumed  a  character  purely  speculative.  The 
price  movements  abroad  at  this  time  were  reflected  in  a  modified  form  in  the  United 
States.  For  some  further  account  see  the  BuUetin  of  the  National  ABwociation 
«/  Wool  Manufaeturart,  vol.  zxx.  pp.  374-377.  and  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  289-314. 
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of  the  duty  on  wool,  and  this  continued  up  to  1902,  since 
when  there  has  been  a  decline. 

At  the  present  time,  then,  we  find  that  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  country  is  smaller  than  when  the  period 
commenced,  while  the  falling  off  in  the  flocks  since  the 
high-water  mark  was  reached  in  1884  is  nearly  one-quarter. 
The  amount  of  wool  grown,  however,  owing  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  fleece  and  changes  in  the  breeds  of  sheep, 
has  declined  but  slightly.  On  the  other  hand,  although 
the  importation  of  wool  in  the  form  of  manufactiuw  is 
less,  yet  the  raw  wool  imports  are  higher  than  ever  before 
(barring  the  brief  period  of  free  wool);  and  this  although 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  duty  is  the  highest  we 
have  known.  That  the  tariff  has  not  accomplished  what 
was  hoped  by  the  wool-growers  is  certain.  Evidently 
another  and  more  powerful  force  or  combination  of  forces 
has  exerted  an  even  stronger  influence.  In  order,  then, 
that  we  may  learn  what  these  opposing  forces  are,  and 
judge  of  the  real  ability  of  the  tariff  to  aid  this  in- 
dustry, let  us  turn  to  a  more  detailed  and  critical  study 
of  the  situation. 


For  the  price  of  wool  the  world's  production  is,  of  course, 
a  factor  of  the  first  importance.  Below  is  given  a  table  ^ 
showing  the  average  annual  product  of  wool  of  the  various 
divisions  for  the  period  1880-89,  and  then  for  each  year 
since.  The  most  noticeable  feature  is  that  the  year  1895 
marks  the  culmination  of  a  continued  and  rapid  rise  in  the 
wool  product  of  the  world,  and  that  since  then  it  has  re- 
mained practically  stationary.  As  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
wool,  which  took  place  after  1880,  was  due  to  this  increased 

1  From  the  Wool  Ctrcukm  of  Hdmuth,  Sohwartw  k,  Co..  of  Loadon.  The 
ficuret  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  are  for  waahed  wool,  the  others 
for  wool  in  the  grease.  The  figores  for  North  Ameriea  give  the  produet  of  the  United 
States  plus  18  million  pounds  for  the  Canadian  supply.  The  figures  for  the  Con- 
tinent ezelude  the  Balkan  Peninsul*. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  WOOL  IN  THE  GREASE. 
MILLIONS  OP  POUNDS. 


United 
Kinc- 
dom. 

Conti- 
nent. 

North 
Amenea. 

Austral- 
ana. 

Cape. 

River 
Plate. 

Others. 

TVHaL 

1880-^. 

135 

1     450 

319 

1      39fi 

64 

313 

130 

1807 

ISPO  .    . 

13S 

450 

322 

511 

91 

272 

160 

1944 

!8»!    ,    . 

148 

450 

320 

592 

102 

!     330 

179 

2121 

18»2  .    . 

153 

450 

340 

M4 

88 

1     309 

175 

2225 

1893  .    . 

151 

450 

361 

032 

91 

360 

164 

22Q9 

imi  .  . 

142 

450 

33S 

659 

73 

376 

174 

2212 

l^S  .   . 

135 

450 

30f7 

730 

84 

439 

19T 

2342 

ISM  .    . 

136 

450 

285 

04« 

96 

464 

186 

2263 

18»7  .    - 

139 

450 

272 

660 

83 

494 

204 

2304 

IfiUfi  .    . 

136 

450 

280 

008 

96 

513 

181 

2367 

IBM  .    . 

140 

450 

285 

593 

9S 

520 

ISl 

2261 

lOOO   .    . 

141 

440 

301 

614 

40 

308 

175 

2025 

1901    . 

138 

450 

310 

000 

73 

532 

143 

22S2 

1902  .    . 

136 

450 

329       1 

679 

83 

493     , 

170 

2240 

1003  .    . 

133 

450 

300 

512 

80 

517 

203 

2195 

supply,  so  this  failure  to  advance  will  help  to  explain 
the  fairly  stationary  prices  which  have  until  recently 
ruled  the  London  market.  The  cause  of  this  retrograde 
movement  was  the  severe  droughts  experienced  in  Aus- 
tralia, beginning  in  1895.  The  year  1892  found  106 
million  sheep  in  Australia;  by  1903  the  number  had 
been  cut  down  to  54  million.^  The  most  severe  losses 
came  in  the  seasons  1894-95  and  1901-02,  and  fell  heaviest 
upon  New  South  Wales.  The  flocks  are  now  again  on 
the  increase,  but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
under  the  present  conditions  there  is  little  prospect  of 
their  rising,  at  the  best,  much  above  the  former  level. 
This  gap  in  the  Australian  output  has  been,  in  a  measure, 
offset  by  the  advance  which  has  simul Weously  taken  place 
in  the  supply  from  the  River  Plate,  where  the  average 
annual  output  increased  from  341  million  pounds  for  the 
years  1890-94  to  492  million  for  the  years  1899-1903. 
Apparently,  it  was  only  the  increased  production  in  this 
quarter  which  prevented  a  serious  shortage  in  the  world's 

1  Ficures  from  the  AnntuU  Wool  ReporU  of  Helmuth,  Sohwartae  ft  Co.  New 
Zealand  did  not  suffer  during  these  years,  the  number  of  sheep  there,  at  the  two 
dates  given,  being  18  million  and  19  million,  respectively. 
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supply.  A  result  of  this  recent  faUing  off  has  been  that 
the  demand^  which  for  some  time  had  been  lagging  be- 
hind the  supply,  has  been  given  a  chance  to  catch  up; 
and,  unless  a  further  supply  is  forthcoming,  higher  prices 
will  prevail.* 

The  more  immediate  bearing  of  the  world's  production 
on  the  United  States  is  best  indicated  by  a  study  of  the 
wool  imported.  The  average  annual  imports  of  wool  of 
each  class  imder  successive  tariffs  are  as  follows,  in  millions 
of  pounds:* — 


CIOM/. 

CUmJI. 

CkM  III. 

1884-90 

...              20 

6 

75 

1891-93     

...              40 

5 

99 

1895-97     

...             141 

21 

117 

1900-04     

...               41 

8 

100 

The  wool  of  Class  I.  corresponds  roughly  to  the  wool 
grown  in  this  country.  At  one  time  wool  of  the  first 
class  was  used  for  woollens  only,  and  that  of  the  second  for 
worsteds;  but  now  the  wool  of  the  former  can  generally 
be  used  for  either.  The  tremendous  increase  in  the 
imports  of  Class  I.  wool  under  the  Wilson  Bill,  though  of 
course  greater  than  if  this  were  the  normal  state  of  the 
tariff,  indicates  that  it  is  this  class  which  feels  the  duty 
most  and  with  which  the  wool-growers  of  this  country 
have  to  compete.  If  an  analysis  of  the  imports  of  this 
class  be  made  by  countries  of  production,  it  reveals  a 
striking  increase  during  the  last  few  years  in  that  coming 
from  Uruguay  and  Argentine  Republic.    For  1884-90  the 

1  The  rapid  riw  in  prioe  which  began  last  mimmer  seems  to  be  explained  in 
this  way.  It  is  probable  that  the  present  (June,  1905)  hi^  quotations  will  be- 
fore long  bring  about  such  an  inerease  in  the  supply  as  to  eause  another  fall,  though 
whether  it  would  drop  to  the  former  low  level  is  doubtful.  A  continuance  of  the 
present  prices  would  certainly  result  in  a  faUing  off  in  the  demand. 

S  A  few  grades  of  wool  were  transferred  from  Class  III.  to  Class  I.  by  the  Act 
of  1807.  In  most  comparisons,  under  the  Dinghy  tariff,  a  period  beginning  two 
or  three  years  after  the  act  went  into  force  is  taken,  as  the  enormous  imports 
of  the  free-wool  period  required  some  time  to  be  worked  off.  The  fiscal  year  1801 
includes  thrse  months  under  the  previous  tariff.  The  imports  of  Class  I.  wool 
for  1002-04  averaged  50  million  pounds. 
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annual  importations  hence  averaged  4  million  pounds, 
while  for  the  years  1900-04  they  were  nearly  17  million. 
Under  the  McKinley  Act  the  average  was  even  less  than 
during  the  previous  years.  The  change  came  with  the 
period  of  free  wool,  and  was  due  to  several  causes, — partly 
to  the  better  chance  then  given  our  manufacturers  to  test 
this  wool,  partly  to  the  great  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  wool  grown  in  these  regions,  and  in  a 
measure,  also,  to  the  increased  demand  for  coarser  goods, 
making  possible  the  use  of  this  wool  to  supplement  the 
diminished  Australian  supply.  Australia  is  the  only  other 
country  from  which  we  import  any  quantity  of  Class  I. 
wool,  the  average  annual  imports  for  1884-90  being  12 
million  pounds,  for  1891-93  34  million,  and  for  1900-04 
faUing  to  24  million. 

The  imports  of  Class  II.,  or  "combing"  wool,  which 
also  competes  with  our  domestic  product,  are  compara- 
tively slight,  though  it  is  significant  that  during  the 
regime  of  free  wool  the  increase  here  was  relatively  greater 
than  in  any  other  class.  Almost  all  of  this  wool  comes 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  class  being  made  up  of  wool 
from  the  English  breeds  of  sheep.  Aside  from  Turkey, 
no  other  country  sends  any  supply  worth  mention- 
ing. The  rise  in  the  imports  of  late  is  due  to  the  prefer- 
ence for  coarse  goods,  for  which  the  wools  of  these  breeds 
are  best  adapted. 

The  wools  of  Class  III.,  or  "carpet  wools,"  do  not  com- 
pete with  much  wool  grown  in  this  country.  Physi- 
cally, it  is  perfectly  possible  to  grow  such  wool  here.  But 
it  is  not  grown,  because  a  better  quality  can  be  obtained 
at  almost  the  same  cost.  During  the  free-wool  period, 
unlike  the  other  classes,  there  was  but  a  slight  advance 
in  the  imports  of  this  class,  seeming  to  indicate  that  the 
duty  (4  cents  a  poimd,  if  valued  at  12  cents  or  less,  7 
cents,  if  above  that)  is  but  a  slight  barrier, — practically,  a 
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duty  for  revenue.  The  largest  producers  of  our  imports 
in  this  class  are  China  and  Russia,  with  the  United  King- 
dom not  far  behind,  and  Turkey,  Argentina,  and  the 
British  East  Indies  no  mean  competitors.  The  more 
noticeable  change  to  be  seen  is  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
supply  coming  from  China,  and  also,  of  late,  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  imports  from  China  rose  from 
an  average  of  4  million  during  the  years  1884-90  to  21 
million  for  the  period  1900-04;  for  the  United  Kingdom 
the  figures  were  10  million  and  17  miUion  respectively. 

This  siunmary  indicates  that  the  most  dangerous  rivals 
of  our  wool-growers  are  to  be  found  in  Australia  and  Ar- 
gentina. Eventually,  perhaps,  some  of  the  countries  now 
growing  only  carpet  wool  may  improve  their  product; 
and  there  are  still  regions,  notably  Central  Asia,  to  which 
we  can  look  for  a  large  increase  in  the  supply  of  carpet 
wool.  As  for  the  inunediafe  future,  Australia,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  not  likely  to  become  any  more  dangerous  a  com- 
petitor than  she  has  been,  and  the  most  serious  prospective 
rival  is  to  be  found  in  Argentina.  This  country  now  grows 
as  much  wool  as  Australia,  yet  most  of  the  sheep  are  to 
be  found  in  one  province,  Buenos  Ayres.  The  number 
in  that  province  will  very  probably  decline  as  cultivation 
increases,  but  there  are  still  vast  areas  to  the  south  and 
west  which  seem  to  offer  excellent  prospects  for  the  ex- 
tension of  this  industry,  and  for  the  American  wool-grower 
a  most  threatening  rivalry. 

Another  change  of  importance  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  last  few  years  is  the  decline  in  the  supply  of  the  fine 
merino  wool,  this  having  been  replaced  by  the  medium 
grades  of  wool  from  the  cross-bred  sheep.  The  move- 
ment seems  to  have  had  its  start  with  the  rise  of  the 
frozen  mutton  trade,  which  l)egan  about  1882  on  a  small 
scale  in  both  Australasia  and  Argentina.  The  decline 
which  the  price  of  wool  was  then  undergoing  gave  it  an 
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added  impulse,  especially  as  the  decline  was  not  as  great 
in  the  medium  grades  of  wool  grown  on  the  mutton  sheep 
as  in  the  finer  wool  of  the  pure  merino/  Wool  sank  so  low 
that  the  growers  gladly  turned  to  raising  mutton  sheep 
as  a  method  for  securing  additional  income  from  their 
flocks.  Rams  of  the  various  English  breeds  were  im- 
ported and  crossed  on  their  merino  ewes,  the  offspring 
generally  proving  acceptable  as  mutton  and  bearing  the 
cross-bred  wool,  finer  than  that  of  the  pure  bred  English 
sheep,  but  coarser  than  the  pure  merino.  Since  1890, 
especially  since  1895,  the  supply  of  this  grade  has  begun 
to  assume  great  proportions.  More  than  once  the  pro- 
spective scarcity  of  merino  wool  has,  as  in  1899,  seriously 
alarmed  the  market.  In  1889,  of  the  total  imports  of 
wool  into  Eiu^ope  and  North  America  from  the  British 
Colonies  and  the  River  Plate,  17.2  per  cent,  (on  the  clean 
wool  basis)  was  cross-bred  wool.  In  1895  it  was  31.7 
per  cent.,  and  by  1904  the  proportion  had  risen  to  51.8 
per  cent.'  The  main  increase  in  this  supply  has  come  in 
the  output  from  the  River  Plate,  where  at  present  this 
grade  makes  up  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Nearly 
all  of  the  Australasian  cross-bred  wool  comes  from  New 
Zealand,  the  conditions  there  being  more  favorable  for 
mutton  sheep,  and  it  does  not  as  yet  form  any  consider- 
able portion  of  the  clip  from  Australia.'  The  full  signifi- 
cance of  this  will  be  understood  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  clip  of  these  two  countries  represents  fully  one 
half  of  the  world's  wool  supply.    This  change  in  the 

iFrom  1878  on,  almost  without  exception,  Ohio  medium  wool  hme  rmnced 
in  price  above  Ohio  fine.  See  quotations  of  Mauger  4b  Aveiy  in  the  StatiaHial  Ab^ 
Btraet  of  the  UniUd  Statea. 

SFrom  the  Annval  Wool  Reviewo  of  Helmuth,  Schwartae  ic  Co.  A  part  of  this 
increased  peroentace  is  due  to  the  effect  of  the  droughts  on  the  output  of  Australia, 
which  now  makes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  merino. 

>  For  the  years  1902-04  the  average  annual  quantity  of  Australasian  wool  cata> 
logued  in  London  was  861,000  bales,  of  which  402,000  bales  were  erose-bred,  and 
of  this  844,000  came  from  New  Zealand. 
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quality  of  the  product  of  their  chief  competitors  might 
have  been  of  some  relief  to  the  wool-growers  of  this  country, 
had  not  similar  circimistances,  to  be  considered  later, 
brought  about  a  corresponding  change  here.  Formerly 
both  were  growing  merino  wool.  Now  they  all  give  more 
attention  to  cross-bred,  and  the  relative  situation  remains 
the  same. 

The  extent  to  which  our  wool-grower  is  protected 
against  the  foreign  wools  by  the  tariff  duties  is  a  question 
often  asked,  but  most  difficult  to  answer.  Ordinarily,  the 
mere  fact  that  a  commodity  is  imported  and  the  duty 
paid  is  taken  as  evidence  that  the  price  of  the  article  in 
this  country  is  raised  to  the  full  extent  of  the  duty.  This, 
however,  presupposes  that  the  article  produced  here  and 
that  imported  are  identical  in  quality.  Yet  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  another  article  which  varies  in  so  many 
respects  as  do  different  dips  of  wool.  Fineness,  elasticity, 
length,  and  strength  of  the  fibre,  working  quality,  and 
shrinkage,  all  enter  into  the  question.  Each  separate 
fleece  even  may  be  sorted  into  six  or  eight  different  grades. 
It  is  obvious  that  under  the  circumstances  the  effects  of  a 
system  of  duties  like  ours  are  not  simple  or  easily  analyzed. 

The  chief  complications  have  been  caused  by  the  vary- 
ing shrinkage  of  wool  in  the  process  of  washing  and  scour- 
ing, and  by  the  practice  of  skirting  the  fleece.  It  was 
partly  because  of  its  heavy  shrinkage  that  the  South 
American  wool  was  for  a  long  time  practically  prohibited 
by  the  tariff;  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  no  Aus- 
tralian wool  is  imported  into  this  country  that  shrinks 
much  more  than  52  per  cent.^    Similar  wool  in  this  coun- 

l**AiiierioMi  purohMen  are  oonfliMid  to  wools  of  the  UchtMt  ■hrinluico  on 
aoooont  of  the  duty,  and  tbeM  piirehMM  will  not  ayermfo  to  thrink  nkore  than 
60  to  A3  p«r  oant. . . .  The  condition  of  Ohio  wool  has  been  growinc  heayier  of 
late  yean,  oorreepondingly  deerearing  the  yield  when  aeoured,  while  the  Aostial- 
iaa  wools  have  at  steadily  improred  in  oondition."  Letter  of  llancer  4b  Avery, 
of  Boston,  in  Aldrieh  RtepoH,  S^naU  RtparU,  2d  Session,  53d  Congrsss.  vol.  iii.. 
Part  I.,  pp.  384-388.  See  also  Houm  Document  338.  54th  Ck>ngr6ss,  3d  Session,  p. 
1868. 
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try^  unwashed,  shrinks  from  60  to  80  per  cent.,  perhaps 
averaging  66  per  cent.  Other  things  equal,  what  a  manu- 
facturer is  willing  to  pay  for  his  wool  is  of  course  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  clean  wool  he  obtains  from  it. 
Clearly,  the  American  buyer  can  afford  to  pay  more  for 
Australian  wool  shrinking  52  per  cent,  than  he  can  for 
otherwise  similar  American  wool  shrinking  over  60  per 
cent.,  or  even  Ohio  fine  washed  shrinking  55  per  cent. 
Thus  the  duty  of  11  or  12  cents  a  pound  on  these  Aus- 
tralian wools  (the  improvement  in  the  Argentina  wools 
has  frequently  secured  a  similar  result  there)  does  not 
give  protection  of  an  equal  amount  to  the  American 
product.* 

A  similar  effect  comes  from  the  practice  known  as 
skirting  the  fleece,  resorted  to  in  both  Australia  and 
South  America,  though  heretofore  more  complained  of 
in  the  case  of  the  former.  As  has  already  been  stated, 
the  wool  found  on  a  single  fleece  varies  considerably  both 
in  fineness  and  shrinkage.  In  skirting  the  fleece,  the 
coarser  wool  and  that  having  the  most  dirt,  such  as  comes 
from  the  belly,  breech,  and  legs,  is  cut  off,  leaving  simply 
the  best  and  cleanest  part  of  the  fleece.  Here,  again, 
the  manufacturer  will  gladly  pay  more  for  a  foreign  fleece 
improved  in  this  manner  than  for  an  otherwise  similar 
American  fleece.  A  well-known  American  buyer  says: 
"  I  know  of  no  class  of  wool  grown  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  sold  in  the  fleece,  that  does  not  need  2  cents  per 
pound  added  to  the  price  paid  in  the  fleece  to  make  it 
equal  to  all  Australian  wool  and  all  New  Zealand  wool  and 
most  of  the  English  and  Irish  wools  as  they  come  to  market. 

I  Probably  the  poseible  gain  is  somewhat  neutraliwd  by  oentermg  the  demand 
of  the  American  buyers  upon  these  low-shrhikage  wools,  thus  sli^tly  raisinc  their 
price. 

The  duty  on  wool  of  Class  I.  that  has  been  washed  is  doubled,  and  on  that  which 
has  been  scoured  is  tripled.  Wool  of  Class  II.  that  has  been  scoured  is  also  subject 
to  triple  duty.  These  surcharges  are  so  heavy  that  practically  no  wool  is  imported 
under  them. 
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It  takes  the  above  2  cents  a  pound  to  make  our  wool  equal 
in  condition  as  wool  before  estimating  shrinkage."  ^  Fur- 
ther indication  that  this  practice  acts  as  a  loophole  is 
found  in  the  attitude  of  the  manufacturers  toward  what 
is  known  as  the  ''skirting  clause''  of  the  tariff,  which 
makes  particular  exception  for  skirted  wool  in  admitting 
it  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  unskirted.*  They  secured 
the  insertion  of  this  clause  in  the  McKinley  Act.  Through 
their  efforts  it  was  retained  in  the  Dingley  Act  also,  in 
spite  of  the  vigorous  protests  of  the  growers,  who  asked 
for  a  duty  of  at  least  3  cents  a  pound  additional  on  such 

1  Letter  of  the  late  Mr.  Joaeph  Walworth,  for  forty-two  years  busrer  of  the 
Paeifie  Mills,  Lawrenoe,  Mass.  He  adds  for  iUuatration  an  actual  transaetion, 
showinc  how  an  American  wool,  sellinc  in  Boston  at  20  cents  at  the  same  time 
that  a  similar  grade  of  Soath  American  was  sellinc  there  at  21  cents,  duty  paid, 
actually  cost  per  scoured  pound  7  cents  more  than  the  latter.  B^tJMin  of  ik»  No' 
tional  At90ciiUian  of  Wool  ManufaeturerWf  vol.  xzxi.  p.  881. 

On  this  point  the  late  Judge  Lawrence,  formerly  president  of  the  Wool-growers' 
Association,  said,  "Australian  merino  unwashed,  as  heretofore  imported,  will 
sell  from  5  to  7  cento  a  pound  more  than  our  Ohio  washed  merino,  because  of  the 
less  shrinkage  of  the  foreign  wool  and  the  value  added  to  it  in  the  skirting,  and 
because  of  the  special  demand  for  a  soft  wool  of  that  particular  lustre,  which,  how- 
ever, adds  nothing  to  ito  utility,  but,  nevertheless,  subtracto  from  the  protective 
benefit  of  the  wool  tariff,  leaving  the  protective  benefit  of  a  tariff  of  12  cento  a 
pound  at  less  than  7  cento  in  competition  with  skirted  Australian  unwashed  me- 
rino." Houte  DooMutU  838.  54th  Congress,  2d  Session,  p.  1858.  An  eetimato 
made  by  Mauger  A  Avery,  based  on  the  prices  of  1891,  showed  that  Ohio  washed 
wool  was  enhanced,  because  of  the  duties  and  charges,  llA  cents.  A  similar  esti- 
mate, based  on  the  quotations  of  July  1,  1898,  showed  die  price  to  be  raised  but 
6  cento.  BtMotin  of  the  National  AuodaHon  of  Wool  Manufoeharor;  vol.  xziii. 
pp.  252-268.  It  is  evident  that  only  an  estimate  covering  a  period  of  several  years 
could  be  at  all  satisfactory. 

For  further  references  as  to  skirting,  see  BtUUHn  of  tht  Notional  AooooiaHon 
of  Wool  Manufadurer;  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  127-132,  155-182.  282-288.  Tariff  Hear- 
inoo,  Houoo  Document  388,  54th  Congress.  2d  Session,  pp.  1874-1878,  1588-1590; 
SenaU  MiocManoouo  Document  35,  58d  Congress,  2d  Session,  pp.  825-326;  Senate 
Mitcellaneoue  Document  17,  54th  Congress,  2d  Session,  p.  86. 

SThe  text  of  this  clause  (Section  383)  in  the  Act  of  1890  is  suggestive,  and 
runs  as  follows: — 

**The  duty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep  or  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and 
other  like  animals,  which  shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  condition, 
or  which  shall  be  changed  in  ito  character  or  condition,  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
the  duty,  or  which  shall  be  reduced  in  value  by  admixture  of  dirt  or  any  other  foreign 
substance,  or  which  has  been  sorted  or  increased  in  value  by  the  rejection  of  any 
part  of  the  ori^nal  fleece,  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be 
subject:  Provided  that  skirted  wools  as  now  imported  are  hereby  excepted." 
United  Slatea  Siatutee  at  Large,  voL  xxvi.  p.  595. 
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wool.  Here,  again,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
growers  fail  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  nominal 
duty. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  throw  some  li^t  on  this 
subject  by  a  comparison  of  prices  here  and  abroad,  and 
the  period  of  free  wool  has  given  an  added  opportunity 
to  secure  data;  but  the  results  have  been^  at  best,  un- 
satisfactory. To  find  two  clips  of  wool  that  are  exactly 
alike  has  proved  practically  impossible.  Those  most 
frequently  compared  have  been  Ohio  fine  washed  and 
Port  Phillip  (Australian)  average  grease.  Even  here  the 
latter  will  probably  sell  in  a  free  market  a  bit  higher  than 
the  Ohio  wool,  because  of  its  softer  character.  During 
the  free-wool  period  this  Australian  product  sold  in  Lon- 
don at  a  price  sometimes  a  little  below,  sometimes  a  little 
above,  the  Boston  price  of  the  American  wool;  but  at 
that  time  the  market  conditions  in  this  country  were  ab- 
normal. If  we  leave  out  the  period  of  free  wool,  the 
quotations  show  for  the  period  since  1890  a  difference 
between  prices  for  these  two  grades  of  wool  varying  from 
3  to  11  cents,  the  general  average  being  about  8  or  9  cents. 
The  duty,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  on  Class  I.  (clothing 
wool)  11  cents,  on  Class  II.  (combing  wool)  12  cents. 

All  grades  of  oiu*  domestic  wool  fell  in  price  together 
and  to  practically  the  same  extent  during  the  events 
which  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  wool;  and  on  its 
reimposition  they  idl  rose  again.  There  is  little  evidence 
that  there  is  now  any  important  grade  of  our  domestic 
clip  of  which  the  supply  is  so  large  as  to  depress  the  price 
below  the  possible  limits  of  the  protective  duties.  We 
import  nearly  all  grades  of  wool.  While  they  do  not  ex- 
actly correspond  in  all  respects  to  our  own  wools,  one 
being  a  bit  better  for  this  purpose  and  the  other  for  that,  it 
is  improbable,  with  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in 
adapting  wools  to  varied  uses,  that  the  difference  in  quality 
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between  any  important  grade  of  domestic  and  at  least 
some  grade  of  foreign  wool  would  be  so  great  as  to  stand 
seriously  or  permanently  in  the  way  of  one  competing 
with  the  other. 

It  thus  appears  that,  while  the  difference  between  the 
price  of  the  most  important  competing  wools  here  and 
abroad  is  less  than  can  be  accoimted  for  if  the  tariff  pro- 
tects to  the  full  extent  of  the  duty,  there  is  little  reason 
to  believe;  in  view  of  the  character  of  our  imports,  that 
this  failure  of  the  domestic  wool  to  advance  in  price  is 
caused  by  any  pressure  of  competition  at  home.  Other 
causes  seem  sufficient  to  explain  this  discrepancy.  It  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that,  because  of  the  better  con- 
dition in  which  the  wool  of  our  only  really  serious  com- 
petitors comes  to  market,  the  specific  weight  duties  do 
not,  indeed,  raise  the  price  of  American  wool  by  the  nomi- 
nal amoimt  of  the  duty,  but  that  the  price  is  raised,  under 
normal  market  conditions,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  pro- 
tection possible  and  actually  given  by  these  duties.  To 
that  extent  the  wool-growers  do  benefit  by  the  tariff. 

Another  form  of  competition  which  the  wool-grower  of 
this  coimtry  has  to  face — one  the  importance  of  which 
he  himself  has  perhaps  not  always  fully  realized — is  the 
importation  of  wool  in  the  form  of  manufactured  goods. 
This  is  especially  worthy  of  attention  now  because  of  the 
remarkable  change  which  has  occurred,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  following  table,  in  the  period  under  review: — 


18S4-90 
1891-93 
189^97 
1900-04 


Averaoe  annual  value 
of  the  impofit  of  man^ 
ufoduret  of  wool. 

145  million 
38      " 
47      " 
17      " 


Awraoe  raU 
of  duty  paid. 

67  per  cent. 

91  "    " 
49    "    " 

92  "    " 


BttimaUd  avtrago  annual 
amount  of  wool  imported  in 
tKo  form  of  manufaeturoe 
of  wool. 

135  million  pounds 
114      " 
141      " 
51      "  " 
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The  amount  of  wool  imported  in  the  form  of  manufact- 
ures of  wool  can  only  be  estimated  in  a  very  rough  man- 
ner, but,  accepting  the  generally  used  basis  of  3  pounds 
of  wool  to  the  dollar  in  value,  we  find  such  a  drop  under 
the  present  tariff  as  can  be  of  no  slight  importance  to  the 
wool-grower.  The  full  weight  of  this  change  is  better 
realized  when  it  is  stated  that  in  only  two  years  since 
1850  (1862  and  1894)  have  the  imports  of  manufactures 
of  wool  been  so  low  in  value  as  they  have  every  year  since 
the  Dingley  Bill  went  into  force.  Or,  continuing  our 
calculations  on  the  above  basis,  up  to  the  year  in  which 
the  McKinley  Bill  went  into  operation  there  had  been  but 
three  years  (1863, 1880,  and  1886)  since  the  records  began 
in  1822  when  the  imports  of  raw  wool  exceeded  the  im- 
ports of  wool  in  the  form  of  manufactures,  whereas  in 
every  year  since  (except  1894)  the  case  has  been  exactly 
the  reverse.* 

This  change  is  so  notable  as  to  deserve  more  detailed 
inquiry  as  to  its  cause.  It  is  a  point  of  some  significance 
that  on  the  question  of  excluding  manufactures  of  wool 
the  interests  of  both  the  wool-grower  and  the  wool  manu- 
facturer, usually  so  diverse,  happen  to  coincide.  The 
growers  have  at  times  opposed  higher  duties  on  woollen 
goods,  but  only  to  force  from  the  manufacturers  the  con- 
cession of  higher  rates  on  the  raw  product,  not  because 
they  would  not  have  been  satisfied  to  exclude  these  goods. 
The  manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  admit 
that  in  being  deprived  of  free  wool  they  suffer  under  a 
handicap,  perhaps  better  realized  now  than  ever  before.' 
Apparently,  they  only  consent  to  duties  on  wool  (though 

1  Some  allowance  should  properly  be  made  for  the  higher  price  of  wool  and 
the  more  expensive  methods  of  manufaotuie  of  the  earlier  years;  but  this  does 
not  seem  sufficient  to  seriously  detract  from  the  feneral  significance  of  this  stote- 
ment.  Furtheimore,  this  explanation  would  have  much  weight  only  if  we  go 
back  for  a  long  period,  while  the  decline  has  been  comparatively  recent. 

tSee  the  manufacturers'  BuUHin,  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  122>127,  234. 
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some  declare  for  free  wool  in  any  case)  because  of  political 
necessity,  fearing  that,  unless  this  were  granted,  they  could 
not  obtain  protection  for  their  own  product.  The  growers 
have  evidently  felt  that  they  could  safely  leave  the  care 
of  protecting  woollen  goods  to  the  manufacturers,  and 
certainly  the  results  have  entirely  justified  their  expecta- 
tion. 

That  the  decline  in  imports,  as  we  may  most  naturally 
suppose,  is  due  to  heavier  protection,  further  examina- 
tion seems  to  substantiate.  After  the  enactment  of  the 
tariff  of  1890  the  duties  paid  on  the  imports  of  manu- 
factures of  wool  showed  higher  ad  valorem  rates,  and  the 
total  value  of  these  imports  fell  off  somewhat.  Under  the 
present  law  the  duties  paid  indicate  the  same  level  of  rates 
as  under  the  Act  of  1890;  yet  the  amount  of  these  goods 
imported,  as  shown  not  only  by  the  value,  but  by  the 
quantity  (where  such  comparison  is  possible),  has  under- 
gone a  very  sudden  drop  when  compared  with  the  figures 
under  the  Act  of  1883,  as  well  as  with  those  under  the 
McKinley  Act.  Thus  in  the  two  classes  of  goods  where 
by  far  the  greater  share  of  this  decline  occurred,  at  least 
as  regards  the  absolute  amount,  we  have  the  following: — 

Averogt  annual  imporU  Avmrage  oiwumiZ  tmporto  o/ 

of  dotha.  toomen'B  drmt  goodt. 

Poundt.  DoOar:  Pound:  DoUotb. 

1801-03   .    .     .     14  million       13  million    .  82  million       17  million 
1900-04  ...        4  million        4  million       33  million        6  million 

There  was  also  a  decrease  in  nearly  all  the  other  classes, 
the  only  instance  of  any  considerable  increase  being  under 
''carpets,"  in  this  case  apparently  in  the  class  of  Ori- 
ental rugs.  Heavier  protection  has  been  secured  in  some 
instances  by  higher  rates  of  duty,  but  probably  with  more 
effect  by  adopting  new  dividing  points  in  the  valuation 
and  by  changes  in  classification;  with  the  result  that  what 
little  foreign  competition  remains  has  been  shifted  to  a 
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grade  of  goods  even  higher  than  before.  Undoubtedly, 
the  American  manufacturers  learned  much  during  the 
period  of  free  wool,  from  obtaining  a  better  acquaintance 
with  foreign  wools,  as  well  as  from  the  necessity  of  meet- 
ing more  severe  competition  from  abroad,  and  are  now 
better  prepared  to  cope  with  their  European  rivals  than 
formerly.  But  it  is  equally  certain,  as  they  themselves 
readily  admit/  that  the  Dingley  Bill  affords  them  greater 
protection  than  any  previous  tariff. 

The  actual  effect  of  these  duties  on  manufactured 
goods  upon  the  grower  deserves  a  little  closer  attention. 
When  the  present  system  of  duties  was  adopted  in  1867, 
the  specific  weight  duties  on  goods  were  supposed  to  com- 
pensate the  manufacturers  for  the  duty  on  their  raw  ma- 
terial. It  was  then  estimated  that,  allowing  for  a  shrink- 
age of  66|  per  cent,  in  the  wool  and  the  loss  in  the  process 
of  manufacture,  it  took  4  pounds  of  raw  wool  to  make 
1  poimd  of  cloth.  The  compensatory  weight  duties  were 
adjusted  accordingly,  and  on  the  supposition  that  the  price 
of  wool  was  raised  to  the  full  extent  of  the  duty.  Here, 
it  may  at  first  appear,  the  wool-grower  benefits  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  duty;  and  so  he  probably  does,  as  far  as  the 
imports  of  goods  are  concerned.  But,  on  further  con- 
sideration, it  is  clear  (even  if  we  grant  that  the  estimate 
of  4  pounds  of  wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth  is  not  generally 
excessive)  that,  just  so  long  as  the  duties  on  raw  wool  do 
not  actually  protect  to  the  full  amount  of  the  tariff,  these 
full  protecting  duties  on  the  manufactures  are  unable  to 

1  In  the  September,  1897,  issue  of  their  BuUetin,  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  then  seo- 
retary  of  the  National  AMooiation  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  wrote:  "So  far  as 
the  most  critical  examination  can  now  detect,  there  is  no  weak  spot  in  the  woollen 
schedule. . .  .  Our  belief  is  that  it  will  be  found  in  practical  operation  to  be  the 
most  perfect  woollen  schedule  which  has  ever  been  enacted."  That  these  hopes 
have  come  true  is  indicated  in  an  address  by  the  same  gentleman  before  this  as- 
sociation, though  no  longer  its  secretary,  this  winter,  when  he  said:  **The  present 
wool  and  woollens  schedule,  whatever  its  defects,  is,  on  the  whole,  as  satirfaotory 
tolthe  wool-grower  and  to  wool  manufacturer  alike  as  any  that  has  ever  been  en- 
acted.  ...  So  long  as  the  wool  and  woollen  schedule  remains  as  it  is,  you  ate 
safe."    See  their  BuUetin,  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  46,  47. 
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give  a  particle  of  additional  aid.  The  manufacturer  may 
gain,  but  not  the  grower;  for  ere  the  price  of  domestic 
wool  rises  to  the  full  extent,  as  estimated  for  the  compen- 
sating duty,  the  former  will  turn  abroad  for  his  raw  ma- 
terial. 

The  actual  extent  of  the  competition  which  the  tariff 
permit's  of,  so  far  as  that  can  be  determined  by  the  amount 
of  foreign  wool  imported,  is  shown  by  the  following  table : — 

(IN  MILLIONS  OF  POUNDS.) 

Total  a90rao€ 
Average  net      Averaoeimr        imporU      of 
imvorU    of      porUofwod        eomveUng         Averao^domeeUe 
vool.  Claee       in  form  of        wooUt    raw     wool  tuppiy. 
I,  and  II.*      manufaduret.     and    mam^ 

faetwred. 

1884-90  ...  26  135  161  321 

1891-93   ...  45  114  159  329 

1895-97   ...  153  141  294  272 

1900-04   ...  52  51  103  297 

These  figures  show  that,  although  the  imports  of  raw 
wool  of  the  grades  competing  with  our  own  have  been 
advancing  in  spite  of  the  duties,  yet,  when  yfe  take  into 
accoimt  the  amoimt  imported  in  the  form  of  manufactured 
goods,  the  total  shows  a  falling  o£F  as  compared  with  that 
which  prevailed  under  either  the  tariff  of  1883  or  that 
of  1890.  We  now  manufacture  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  foreign  wool  consumed  in  this  country  than  formerly, 
but  the  total  amount  consumed  has  rather  decreased; 
and,  although  the  American  product  does  not  advance, 
yet  it  is  easily  holding  its  own  against  the  foreign  in- 
vader.* 

1  As  the  earpet  wool  does  oot  seriously  compete  with  our  domestic  wool,  it  is 
omitted.  Similarly,  a  portion  of  that  eominc  in  as  manufactures  might  be  ex- 
eluded,  but  the  amount  is  so  small  as  to  be  negUcible.  The  figures  for  the  domes- 
tic production  are  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Lynch,  Mr.  Truitt,  and  the  manufacturers' 
BuUeliH. 

>That  it  will  continue  to  hold  its  own  much  longer  is  doubtful.  Certainly,  if 
the  domestic  supply  is  not  increased,  we  shall  have  to  go  abroad  for  wool.  This  is 
just  what  is  being  done  now  under  the  pressure  of  high  prices.  The  imports  of 
Class  I.  and  II.  wools  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1906  (103  million  pounds)  are 
greater  than  for  any  previous  complete  year  when  under  a  duty. 
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The  net  result  of  this  review  of  the  competition  from 
abroad  since  1890  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  tariff  has 
increased  the  price  of  domestic  wool  as  far  as  possible, 
though  not  to  the  extent  of  the  nominal  duty,  and  that 
the  consumption  of  foreign  wool,  aside  from  the  free-wool 
period,  has  remained  about  stationary.  Let  us  now  see 
how  the  wool-growing  industry  of  the  United  States  has 
fared  under  this  aid. 


In  studying  the  economic  history  of  wool-growing, 
probably  the  most  striking  feature  which  characterizes  it 
is  the  large  number  and  the  complexity  of  the  factors  en- 
tering into  the  problem.  Wool  is  the  economist's  classic 
example  of  a  by-product;  and  one  who  picks  up  a  text- 
book on  the  subject  will  learn  that  the  grower  has  to  con- 
sider the  price  of  the  other  products  of  the  sheep  to  de- 
termine the  price  at  which  he  can  sell  his  wool  or  whether 
he  can  keep  sheep  at  all.  In  many  cases,  however,  this 
proves  to  be  but  a  small  part  of  the  problem,  for  the  rais- 
ing of  sheep  is  frequently  but  a  by-product  in  the  in- 
dustry of  general  farming.  Here  there  at  once  arise  be- 
fore us  a  most  intricate  mass  of  interdependent  factors, 
all  of  which  must  be  taken  into  accoimt  by  the  farmer  in 
determining  the  size  of  his  flock.  This  calculation  must 
then  include  not  only  the  cost  and  selling  price  of  wool, 
lamb,  and  mutton,  but  also  that  of  wheat,  com,  beef, 
pork,  butter,  cheese,  and  various  other  farm  products. 
Wherever  land  can  be  put  to  numerous  uses,  these  ques- 
tions arise,  and  in  studying  the  economic  history  of  any 
product  of  agriculture  one  must  constantly  bear  in  mind 
the  great  complexity  of  the  problem. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  clear  that  any  satis- 
factory view  of  the  industry  of  wool-growing  in  this  coim- 
try  will  require  that  the  regions  where  agricultural  con- 
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ditions  are  very  dissimilar  be  treated  separately.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  present  cursory  survey  we  may  di- 
vide the  coimtry  into  two  divisions,  one  unbracing  the 
region  to  the  north  of  the  cotton  belt  and  to  the  east  of 
the  arid  districts  of  western  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the 
Dakotas,  the  other  stretching  westward  from  these  dis- 
tricts to  the  Pacific  coafit  ranges,  and  extending  from 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  country  to  the  southern. 
The  former  includes  what  was  once  the  great  wool-grow- 
ing district  of  the  land,  the  latter  the  centre  of  the  in- 
dustry to-day/ 

About  1870,  except  the  sheep  in  California  and  New 
Mexico  and  scattering  flocks  in  the  South,  practically  all 
the  sheep  of  the  country  were  in  the  eastern  region.    In  ^0 

the  Atlantic  coast  States  a  decline  had  set  in  after  1840, 
and  during  the  50's  signs  of  a  similar  tendency  appeared 
in  the  States  to  the  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  stimu- 
lus given  during  the  Civil  War  and  the  period  of  inflated 
prices  produced  a  remarkable  but  unstable  growth,  and  ^ 

about  1870  the  decline  was  renewed.  The  opening  up  of 
the  western  area,  and  the  increasing  wool  production 
from  there  and  abroad,  led  to  a  lower  range  of  prices,  be- 
ginning about  1880.  It  has  already  been  shown  how 
abroad  this  fall  helped  to  start  the  movement  toward 
mutton  sheep;  and  similar  results  were  brought  about 
here,  at  least  where  sheep  were  not  abandoned  altogether. 
But  the  latter  case  proved  the  more  general,  and  by  1890 
the  industry  in  this  eastern  region  was  on  a  slow  but 
steady  decline. 

On  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Bill  the  hopes  of  the 
farmers  in  this  section  revived,  as  is  shown  by  the  increase 

1  The  South  has  iMdd  but  soaat  attention  to  sheep,  if  weexeept  the  ephemeral 
flocks  of  Texas.  The  physical  conditions  seem  favorable;  and  many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  induoe  the  people  of  this  rscion  to  try  the  experiment,  but  without 
permanent  result.  Other  crops  attract  their  attention,  and  the  ever-present  cur 
is  a  most  serious  obstacle. 
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in  their  jQocks;^  yet  the  rise  was  but  slight,  and  in  many 
States  did  not  even  last  through  the  year  1892,  while  1893 
brought  a  marked  falling  o£F  all  around.  During  the 
reign  of  free  wool  the  flocks  of  the  region  experienced  a 
decline  of  about  two-fifths.  Then  ensued  a  slight  rise 
until  1902,  since  when  the  tendency  has  been  once  more 
downward.    But  the  most  striking  fact  of  all,  one  surely 


ITHE  NXnCBER  OF  SHEEP,  1800-1904  (00.000  OMITTED). 


1800. 

1801. 

1802. 

1808. 

1804. 

1806. 

1806. 

1807. 

NewEnclMid     .   .   . 
MiddleAtliintie     .   . 

12 

12 

12 

0 

7 

6 

6 

6 

27 

27 

28 

33 

20 

28 

10 

17 

South 

76 

78 

78 

76 

66 

60 

64 

40 

North  Gentnl    .    .    . 

102 

104 

110 

124 

107 

02 

74 

65 

Middle  Wert  .... 

27 

26 

31 

37 

36 

30 

28 

26 

443 

484 

440 

472 

486 

300 

364 

347 

New  Ehu^d 
Middle  Atlantio 
South       .   .   .   , 
North  Gentnl 
MiddleWeet 
United  States     . 


1806. 


6 
17 
46 
66 
27 
356 


1800. 


5 
17 
42 


360 


1000. 


5 
17 
41 
60 
28 
402 


1001. 


5 
18 
43 
74 
32 
410 


1002. 


5 
20 
34 
70 
30 
421 


1003. 


5 
16 
33 
67 
31 
302 


1004. 


5 
16 
34 
62 
20 


These  ficuree  ere  taken  from  the  BtUleHn  of  the  irool  manufaoturers. 

For  the  years  1800-08  they  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Department  of  Afri- 
culture.  Except  for  these  years  and  1001.  whan  they  are  for  January  1.  they  give 
the  number  on  April  1.  About  one  and  one>half  million  of  the  decline  between 
1803  and  1804  is  due  to  this  change.  The  North  Central  States  included  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  Michigan.  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky, — the  wool- 
growing  centre  of  the  East.  The  South  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  T<ouisiana,  Texas,  Arlcansas.  and 
Tennessee;  the  Middle  West.  Minnesoto.  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Indian  Territory. 

The  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  years  since  1000  appear 
erroneous.  At  the  time  it  was  announced  that  the  figures  for  1001  were  withheld 
pending  revision  when  the  census  returns  came  in.  The  census  showed  40  million 
sheep  and  21  million  lambs,  or  a  total  of  sheep  and  lamb»  of  61  million.  When 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  published  its  ddajred  estimate  for  January  1, 1001 . 
the  figures  showed  50  million  sheep, — an  increase  of  nearly  18  million  over  their 
figures  for  1000,  and  of  10  million  over  the  census  returns  for  seven  months  previous. 
This  is  incredible.  Other  available  data  faO  to  substantiate  it,  and  certainly  there 
was  no  such  increase  in  the  domestic  wool  supply  as  this  would  entail.  The  moat 
obvious  explanation  is  that  the  figures  of  the  department,  through  some  enror, 
included  lamba  m  well  as  sheep.  The  sharp  decline  in  their  estimates  for  the  last 
two  years  may  be  an  attempt  to  rectify  this. 
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embodying  an  important  lesson,  is  that  in  the  New  Eng- 
land, Middle  Atlantic,  North  Central,  and  Southern 
States,  as  here  grouped,  there  are  now,  after  eight  years 
imder  the  duties  of  the  Dingley  tari£F,  fewer  sheep  than 
at  any  time  throughout  the  period  when  wool  was  ad- 
mitted free! 

The  point  upon  which  most  of  the  explanation  for  this 
phenomenon  hangs  is  that  nearly  all  of  the  land  in  this 
region  that  had  been  used  for  sheep  could  be  used  for 
other  purposes  as  weU.  It  was  not  land  which  was  pre- 
eminenUy  fitted  for  sheep  and  litUe  dse.  Some  idea  of 
what  were  these  other  things  to  which  the  farmer  has 
turned  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table,  which 
covers  all  the  important  wool-growing  States  of  this 
section: — 


PERCENTAGE  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS, 
ETC.,  1890-1900.  COUNTIES  WrTH  FIFTY  OR  MORE  SHEEP  PER 
SQUARE  MILE  IN  1890 


Sheep. 


Dairy 


Im- 
proved 


Total 
farm 


Wheat 


Com 

aere- 


Oato 


Hay  and 
forage 


Ohio 


Indiana 
Weet  Virginia 
Kentucky    .   . 
Pennsylvania 
NewYorlc  .    . 
Vermont     .   . 


19— 


IIH- 
41— 


Si- 


ll-- 
8-- 
8-- 
8-- 

22-- 


10— 
8-- 
7-- 

18-- 

4+ 


2-- 
2-- 


86+ 

8-- 
12-- 


27+ 
78— 


81-- 
25-- 


12-- 
84-- 
85-- 


15— 
18— 
58— 
70— 
8— 
13+ 
80- 


1— 

l± 

5— 

It 


COX7NTIES  WITH  LESS  THAN  FIFTY  SHEEP  PER  SQUARE  MILE  IN  1890. 


Ohio 


Indiana 
Weet  Virginia 
Kentucky   .   . 
Penniylvaaia 
New  York  .    . 
Vermont     .   . 


Sheep. 


21— 
12+ 


27— 
40— 
84 


Dairy 

0OW8. 


ft 


Im* 


17-- 
50-- 
11-- 
24-- 
20-- 
»0+ 

15— 


Total 
farm 


Wheat 


58+ 
61-- 
14-- 
88-- 
05-- 
14-- 
10-- 
70— 


Com 


10-- 
184-- 
25-- 
26-- 
14-- 
19-- 
88-- 
52-- 


Oats 
aere- 
age. 


48— 

48— 
11— 
14— 
27— 


Hay  and 

forage 


8+ 

1 


«0+ 


1  LeM  than  1  per  cent,  decline  or  increase. 
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These  tables,  based  on  the  census,  show  that  the  total 
farm  area  increased  in  every  case  but  one,  though  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Vermont  the  improved 
land  declined  or  failed  to  increase  as  rapidly.  Apparently, 
farming  was  not  on  the  decline.  In  every  case  but  one^ 
the  number  of  sheep  fell  off,  and  the  losses  were,  as  a  rule, 
proportionately  greater  in  the  sheep  counties.  From 
this  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that,  where  the  sheep  were 
the  most  numerous,  the  flocks  presumably  the  largest, 
and  the  industry  specialized  in,  there  sheep-raising  proved 
more  improfitable  than  where  the  flocks  were  smaller  and 
had  been  kept  as  incidental  to  general  farming.  In  the 
sheep  coimties  in  every  case,  and  in  the  others  in  every 
case  but  two,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
dairy  cows.  Moreover,  this  increase  was  proportionately 
greater  in  those  very  coimties  where  the  losses  of  sheep 
were  the  heaviest, — certainly  strong  presumptive  evidence 
that  it  was  the  dairy  business  which  was  driving  out 
wool-growing,  especially  when  we  remember  that  in  these 
States  most  of  the  land  used  for  the  one  purpose  is,  as  a 
rule,  as  well  suited  for  the  other.  But  the  dairy  is  not 
the  only  rival,  for  the  figures  give,  in  every  instance,  a 
considerable  rise  in  the  com  acreage,  and  in  every  State 
but  Vermont  a  similar  tendency  towards  wheat.  The 
hay  and  forage  area  has  remained  fairly  stationary.  The 
absolute  figures  would  show  that  a  small  part  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  wheat  and  com  acreage  could  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  decrease  in  oats,  and  still  more  by  the 
increase  of  that  portion  of  the  improved  land  which  had 
been  included  in  or  replaced  by  a  part  of  the  new  farm 
area.  Yet,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  amount  of 
the  improved  land  which  is  tumed  to  still  other  purposes, 
the  figures  would  seem  to  show  (and  general  observation 

I  Theae  counties  repreflent  an  abnormal  condition,  ineludins  as  they  do  JtJbm 
northern  part  of  Michigan,  which  was  undergoing  a  rapid  dev^pment  at  the  time. 
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bears  this  out)  that  some  of  this  land  has  been  diverted 
from  the  use  of  sheep.^  The  causes  leading  to  these 
changes  are  most  instructive. 

The  years  when  wool  was  free  happened  to  be  imusually 
trying  ones  for  the  farmer,  as  well  as  for  industry  in  gen- 
eral.* Nearly  all  farm  products  were  low  in  price,  wool 
and  mutton  naturally  suffering  most.  It  was  then  that 
the  possibilities  in  the  raising  of  other  farm  products  were 
most  vividly  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  wool-grower, 
for  almost  anything  seemed  to  pay  better  than  sheep. 
Cattle  and  dairy  produce  suffered  less  than  other  farm 
products  in  the  general  drop  in  prices,  and  so,  where  the 
conditions  were  favorable,  the  farmer  naturally  turned 
to  these.  Such,  for  instance,  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
in  Vermont,  eastern  New  York,  south-eastern  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
soil  offered  better  opportunities  for  cultivation,  he  turned 
to  grains.  In  western  New  York,  northern  Ohio,  and 
Kentucky  it  was  to  wheat,  while  in  the  belt  extending 
westward  from  Ohio  it  was  to  com,  accompanied  by  the 
feeding  of  stock,  notably  hogs,  and  frequently  also  by 
the  dairy.  But  when  the  period  of  distress  had  passed 
over,  and  the  Dingley  tariff  sent  forth  its  warming  beams 
of  protection  to  revive  the  stricken  industry,  the  response 
of  the  Eastern  wool-grower  was  but  faint.  Some  increased 
their  flocks  again,  but  have  since  given  them  up.  Still 
more  seemed  content  to  let  the  change  remain  permanent. 
They  had  learned  the  lesson.  It  had  taken  a  long  time, 
and  the  blow  which  finally  brought  conviction  proved  a 
costly  one;  but  it  was  learned,  and  well  learned. 

1  In  tlie  osM  of  wheat,  at  loMt,  it  is  perfectly  poasible  for  both  aheep  and  wheat 
to  inoreaw  together;  but  here  there  is  no  indioation  that  such  was  the  case. 

t  The  index  numbers  for  farm  produeta  for  the  years  1894-07  were  96.0.  93.3. 
78.3,  and  86.2,  respectively.  100  being  the  average  for  1890-1800.  For  this  and 
other  priees  for  this  period,  see  BuUeHn  of  the  DepartmmU  of  Lobar,  BCareh,  1003. 
p.  246. 
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The  burden  of  that  lesson  was  that  times  had  changed, 
and  economic  conditions  were  different.  There  had  been 
a  time  when  the  conditions  in  the  region  centring  about 
Ohio  were  admirably  adapted  for  the  industry  of  growing 
wool.  As  early  as  1855  there  were  some  indications 
that  these  conditions  were  passing  away;  but  then  came 
the  abnormal  and  artificial  stimulus  during  and  following 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  real  state  of  affairs  was  hidden 
from  view.  Thereafter  the  situation  grew  worse,  while 
the  wool-grower  battled  against  his  impending  fate;  but, 
when  the  truth  was  so  sharply  revealed  to  him  by  the 
period  of  free  wool,  he  at  last  became  convinced.  In  this 
revelation  he  saw  that,  as  the  means  of  conmiunication 
and  transportation  had  improved,  and  new  regions  had 
been  opened  up  and  developed,  there  had  appeared,  both 
here  and  abroad,  lands  economically  better  fitted  for  this 
industry  than  his,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  own 
acres  were  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  other  commod- 
ities in  the  production  of  which  these  new  lands  were 
unable  to  compete.  In  effect,  the  change  was  a  step  in 
advance  towards  a  better  and  more  nearly  world-wide 
division  of  labor. 

In  this  division  of  labor,  as  it  now  appears  arranged,  there 
are  other  things  for  which  this  section  of  the  United  States 
is  economically  better  fitted  than  the  growing  of  wool. 
Pre-eminent  among  these  is  the  raising  of  com.  The 
great  com  belt  of  our  country  stretches  from  central  Ohio 
westward  to  eastern  Nebraska,  including  a  part  of  Kansas 
and  northem  Missouri.  Probably  no  other  region  of  equal 
area  on  the  earth  is  so  well  fitted,  both  by  climate  and 
soil,  for  the  raising  of  com  as  is  this.  Along  with  the  com 
there  naturally  goes  the  feeding  of  stock,  especially  cattle 
and  hogs,  and  the  closely  related  dairy.  May  we  not 
predict  that  the  more  immediate  future  growth  of  this 
belt  will  be  along  these  lines?    In  those  parts  better 
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suited  for  wheat  they  are  at  present  able  to  compete  with 
the  world;  though  their  relative  advantage  does  not  seem 
as  great  as  in  the  case  of  com.  The  future  here  is  perhaps 
less  certain,  but  that  sheep  will  play  any  prominent  part 
in  it  seems  unlikely/  In  the  districts  unsuited  for  the 
plough  the  outlook  for  the  sheep  is  not  much  better. 
Sheep  can  be  kept  where  dairy  animals  cannot.  The 
pasture  here  will  keep  either.  So  long  as  there  are  many 
other  regions  which  support  the  dairy  animal  only  with 
difficulty  or  not  at  all,  the  chances  are  that  in  the  com- 
petition between  the  two  for  the  better  pasture  of  the 
East  the  sheep  will  be  worsted.  Further,  the  dairy  se- 
cures an  additional  hold  on  these  Eastern  lands  because 
it  has  more  to  gain  from  being  near  the  centres  of  popu- 
lation than  has  the  sheep  industry.  We  are  thus  led  to 
believe  that  the  industry  of  growing  wool  in  this  section 
of  the  country  as  an  independent  industry  is  doomed. 
At  present  there  is  little  prospect  here  for  the  sheep, 
except  as  an  incidental  part  of  general  farming.  The 
general  farmer  can  easily  keep  a  small  band  (though  it 
must  be  mainly  for  mutton  and  lamb),  as  it  entails  al- 
most no  serious  additional  expense,  and  helps  to  improve 
his  fields,  while  making  use  of  much  that  would  other- 
wise be  wasted.  As  the  grain  fields  become  less  fertile 
and  farming  becomes  more  diversified,  the  opportunity 
for  the  flock  of  sheep  along  this  line  may  be  greater;  but, 
to  find  the  industry  carried  on  separately  and  with  any 
independence,  we  must  look  elsewhere. 

The  real  wool-growing  section  of  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time  is  to  be  found  in  that  district,  previously 
outlined,  which  lies  in  the  Far  West.  Here  alone  has  there 
been  any  progress  in  this  industry  during  the  years  since 
1890;  and  it  is  here  alone,  if  ansrwhere  in  this   country, 

1  Small  flooka  of  sheep  ere  frequently  kept  in  oonneotk>n  with  wheat,  but  they 
mre  ineidental,  and  their  purpoee  is  to  raise  mutton  and  improve  the  land  rather 
than  to  grow  wool. 
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that  the  business  of  growing  wool  can  have  any  future  as 
an  independent  pursuit.  For  it  was  not  until  this  region 
was  opened  that  the  wool-grower  at  last  found  a  place 
where  he  could  feel  fairly  secure  before  the  eyer-€kdvancing 
march  of  cultivation  which  had  driven  him  nearly  across 
the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  and  was  threatening  to 
make  a  like  attack  from  the  side  of  the  Pacific.  Here  he 
first  reached  soil  upon  which  the  cultivator  could  not 
trespass, — land  too  arid  for  farming,  yet  suitable  for 
sheep. 

This  vast  area  had  hardly  been  entered  by  the  wool- 
grower  imtil  after  the  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  in  1869.  Conditions  here  were  very  unlike 
those  in  the  East,  the  sheep  being  on  ranges  instead  of 
farms,  and  most  of  the  first  flocks  coming  into  the  region 
being  brought  to  supply  mutton,  not  wool.  There  had 
been,  from  the  first,  some  neglected  bands  of  sheep  in 
New  Mexico  and  southern  California,  but  they  did  not 
spread  until  the  opening  of  the  various  mines — ^gold, 
silver,  lead,  and  copper — created  a  great  demand  for 
mutton.  Later,  when  the  railroads  opened  up  the  in- 
terior region,  it  rapidly  developed  as  a  centre  for  wool- 
growing.  The  early  growth  came  in  the  central  and 
southern  tiers  of  States,  this  section  having  contained 
such  original  flocks  as  there  were,  as  well  as  the  mines 
first  worked  and  the  first  railroads.  The  more  northern 
States— Wyoming^  Montana,  Idaho,  and  eastern  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon — did  not  become  prominent  in  wool- 
growing  until  later.  Although  they  made  a  good  start 
in  the  decade  following  1880  (the  Northern  Pacific  was 
completed  in  1883),  yet  it  was  not  imtil  after  that  period 
that  the  greatest  growth  took  place, — a  growth  which 
has  been  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  recent  history 
of  wool-growing  in  this  coimtry. 

The  trend  of  events  in  the  different  districts  of  this 
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section;  as  illustrated  by  the  table  below/  shows  that,  be* 
ginning  with  1890,  the  flocks  in  the  southern  section  were 
declining,  under  the  McKinley  Act  as  well  as  the  Wilson 
Bill,  while  in  the  north  a  rapid  advance  was  taking  place, 
— an  advance  so  determined  that  even  the  terrors  of  free 
wool  could  not  check  it.  In  fact,  beginning  with  April  1, 
1894,  and  ending  April  1, 1897,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  gain  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  Idaho  every  year,  and  in 
Montana,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado  in 
every  year  but  one.  All  of  these  end  the  period  with  more 
sheep  than  they  started  with,* — a  result  which  leads  one 
to  wonder  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  protective  tariflf  for  the 
wool-grower  of  those  States.  On  the  reimposition  of  the 
duty  the  advance  became  more  rapid,  and  in  Montana, 
Idaho,  and  Wyoming  assumed  phenomenal  proportions; 
but  by  1902  the  maximum  had  been  reached,  the  flocks 


ITHE  NUMBER  OF  SHEEP  IN  WESTERN  STATES,  1890-1904 
(00,000  OMFTTED). 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1808. 

1894. 

1896. 

1806. 

1897. 

Southern        Roeky 

Moontein     .   .   . 

PaeifioGout    .... 

84 

88 

76 

86 

80 

68 

87 

78 
72 

44 

72 

74 

46 

70 
70 

47 

78 
64 

62 

70 
69 

67 

70 
66 

Northern  Rooky  Mountain 
Southern  Rool^  Mountain 
Paoifie  Coast 


1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

63 

76 

90 

109 

121 

116 

78 

80 

97 

91 

86 

80 

67 

61 

50 

43 

42 

41 

1904. 


116 
76 
41 


See  note  to  eorreeponding  table  for  the  East,  tn/ro,  p.  680. 

The  Northern  Rooky  Mountain  States  inehide  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Mon- 
tana; the  Southern  Roeky  Mountain  States,  Nevada.  Utah,  Colorado,  Arisona, 
and  New  Mezioo. 

SThis  statement  is  based  on  the  figures  of  the  wool  manufaetorers'  BuU^in. 
Aeoordinc  to  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agrieulture  there  was  a  gain 
every  year  from  January  1, 1894,  to  January  1, 1898,  in  Montana,  Arisona,  Nevada. 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Idaho.    See  its  Ymr  Bock; 
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in  the  region  to  the  south  having  previously  fallen  off, 
and  the  decline  then  became  general. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  stationary  or  declining  con- 
ditions of  very  recent  years  seems  to  be  that  the  range, 
under  the  present  conditions,  has  about  reached  its  ca- 
pacity. That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  waste 
of  the  free  range  is  certain/  and  less  extravagant  methods 
would  enable  a  considerable  increase  in  the  flocks;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  factors  tending  to 
counteract  this.  The  policy  of  establishing  forest  reserves, 
so  rapidly  pushed  by  the  government  of  late,  has  con- 
siderably reduced  the  range' area,  though  it  is  hoped  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  such  as  will  give  the  flock-owner 
greater  freedom  in  the  use  of  these  restricted  parts.  There 
has  also  been  an  increased  tendency  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals or  companies  to  buy  up  large  tracts,  or  at  least 
such  water  rights  as  secure  a  practical  control  of  large 
tracts;  and  here,  again,  the  free  grazing  lands  are  cut 
down.  While  this  involves  additional  expense,  it  also 
will  secure  greater  economy  in  the  use  of  the  pasturage, 
but  probably  will  tell  more  in  favor  of  the  cattlemen.' 
Then,  of  course,  there  are  a  large  number  of  comparatively 
small  strips  which  it  has  been  found  possible  to  cultivate, 
the  niunber  being  increased  as  the  irrigation  sjrstems  are 
extended.  Frequently,  however,  these  prove  a  boon  to 
the  wool-grower,  for  the  crop  enables  him  to  enlarge  his 
flock.  Here  alfalfa  has  been  found  especially  valuable, 
growing  readily  in  these  lands,  and  being  excellent  for 
feeding  sheep.  Again,  the  good  work  done  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  introducing  new  plants  suited  to 
this  dry  region  further  encroaches  upon  the  wool-grower's 

1  See  the  BuOtHn  of  the  National  Ataociation  of  WoolManufaeturont  December, 
1904. 

t  In  the  contest  between  the  cattlemen  and  the  shepherds  the  latter  had  under 
free  range  an  advantace  in  that  their  sheep  could  feed  where  the  cattle  could  not, 
as  well  as  graaing  other  regions  so  dose  that  cattle  could  not  follow. 
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domain.  Thus  the  macaroni  wheat  is  said  to  occupy 
some  ten  million  acres  formerly  used  for  pasturage.  Yet 
despite  all  this  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  for  some 
time  to  come  vast  tracts  in  these  States  will  remain 
devoted  solely  to  grazing. 

The  point  which  it  is  of  especial  importance  to  under- 
stand is  that  with  the  filling  up  of  the  northern  group  of 
these  States  there  has  come  to  an  end  the  time  when  the 
wool-grower  of  this  coimtry  could  turn  to  still  unoccupied 
lands  for  refuge  from  the  ever-menacing  competitors  in 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  Ever  since  the  industry 
arose  in  this  coimtry,  such  advances  as  have  been  made 
came  through  the  opening  up  of  new  regions;  and  it  has 
been  upon  such  advances  that  we  have  had  to  rely  to  off- 
set the  decline  (increased,  though  not  primarily  caused, 
by  these  advances)  which  took  place  elsewhere.  This  is 
a  factor  which  for  the  future  has  been  eliminated.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  now  find  the  industry  located  under 
conditions  such  as  promise  to  make  its  refuge  less  in- 
secure than  in  former  cases.  Because  of  the  character  of 
the  region  there  are  not  as  many  other  agricultural  pur- 
suits likely  to  become  serious  rivals  as  was  the  case  in 
the  East.  This  means  that  the  actual  direction  which 
the  industry  takes  will  be  determined  to  a  greater  extent 
than  formerly  by  the  competition  it  meets  from  others 
in  its  own  line  of  production.  But  it  is  here,  if  anywhere 
in  this  country,  that  wool-growing  as  an  independent 
industry  has  a  future.  Under  the  economic  conditions 
which  seem  likely  to  prevail,  this  region  is  better  suited 
for  wool-growing  than  any  other.  Hence  new  domestic 
competition  need  not  be  feared.  All  of  which  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  future  of  the  real  industry 
of  wool-growing  in  the  United  States  a  greater  part  than 
ever  before  will  be  played  by  the  competition  from 
abroad. 
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There  is  one  other  form  of  competition  to  which  wool- 
growing  is  subject,  that  of  mutton-raising,  or  the  question 
of  mutton  versus  wool.  Wool-growing  has  generally  been 
spoken  of  above  as  if  it  were  the  sole,  or  at  least  the  main, 
object  in  keeping  sheep;  and  for  most  of  the  existence  of 
this  industry  in  the  United  States  such  has  been  the  case. 
But  there  are  many  indications  that  for  the  future  here 
also  a  change  is  impending. 

The  people  of  this  country  seem  to  have  been  slower 
than  most  in  recognizing  the  good  qualities  of  lamb  and 
mutton,  probably  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
flocks  in  earlier  years  were  not  of  the  species  best  suited 
for  mutton.  Though  the  taste  for  this  meat  has  been 
steadily  growing,  yet  the  chief  increase  in  the  demand 
(the  exports  are  insignificant)  has  come  from  the  needs  of 
a  rapidly  increasing  population. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  movement  towards 
mutton  did  not  begin  in  the  region  to  the  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  until  the  fall  of  wool  prices  after  1880.  But 
by  1890  it  was  estimated  that  fully  50  per  cent,  of  the 
sheep  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  were  of  mutton 
breeds.^  These  sheep  need  to  be  kept  in  smaller  flocks, 
besides  requiring  a  richer  pasture  and  greater  care  than 
the  ordinary  merino;  and  such  requirements  this  region 
was  well  prepared  to  meet.  It  was  found  that  as  a  part 
of  general  farming  a  small  flock  could  be  kept  with  very 
little  additional  cost,  and  there  was  a  good  market  for 
their  sheep  near  at  hand.  Then  the  raising  of  spring 
lambs  proved  especially  profitable,  the  practice  being  to 
buy  Western  ewes  in  the  fall,  cross  them  with  a  mutton 
ram,  sell  the  lambs  early  in  the  spring,  and  fatten  the 
ewes  for  slaughter  later.  Feeding  his  grain  in  this  man- 
ner has  frequently  proved  the  farmer's  most  profitable 
way  of  marketing  it,  not  to  mention  the  improvement  of 

I  For  figures  in  1893  see  the  wool  manufacturers'  BulUUn,  vol.  zxv.  p.  110. 
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his  land  thereby.  That  these  advantages  are  generally 
recognized  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  at  present  fully 
80  per  cent,  of  the  sheep  of  this  region  are  of  mutton  breeds.^ 
At  present  the  chief  object  in  keeping  sheep  in  this  section 
of  the  country  is  mutton  and  lamb,  not  wool;  and  such 
it  is  likely  to  continue,  for  few  regions  where  sheep  are 
kept  are  so  well  adapted  to  the  mutton  breeds.  We  have 
already  found  that  sheep-raising  here  is  but  a  part  of 
general  farming.  Now,  it  seems,  wool-growing  is  but  in- 
cidental to  the  raising  of  lamb  and  mutton. 

Turning  to  the  West,  we  find  that  even  there  wool  no 
longer  holds  undisputed  sway  as  against  mutton.  The 
introduction  of  mutton  rams  has  proceeded  so  rapidly 
that  in  1900  it  was  figured  that  30  per  cent,  of  the  wool 
grown  here  came  from  mutton  sheep.  This  tendency  is 
more  general  in  the  northern  and  central  States  than  in 
the  more  barren  and  dryer  districts  further  to  the  south. 
The  demand  for  "feeders"  from  the  granger  States,  where 
most  of  the  Western  sheep  sent  to  market  are  fattened,  has 
had  much  to  do  with  this.  With  the  increasing  demand 
for  mutton,  the  advantages  to  be  gained  will  certainly 
lead  the  sheep-raiser,  where  possible,  to  give  more  of  his 
attention  to  the  meat-producing  qualities  of  his  flock,  and 
less  to  the  fleece.  In  brief,  wool-growing  as  the  main 
object  in  sheep-raising  has  already  practically  disappeared 
from  the  East,  and  seems  destined  to  play  a  less  and  less 
important  part  in  the  West.  So  that  the  future  domestic 
wool  supply  is  likely  to  depend  less  on  the  wool  market 
than  on  the  market  for  lamb  and  mutton. 

iCtffMiM  of  1900,  vol.  V.  p.  ceiv.  These  indade  the  French  (Rambouillet) 
merino  and  deUines.  the  mutton  breeds  of  the  merino  raoe,  as  weU  as  the  Eng- 
lish breeds,  the  most  popular  of  the  latter  being  the  Shropshire  and  Southdown. 
For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  proportion  of  eaoh  breed  in  the  floclcs  of  Ohio 
see  Ohio  Af/riaiUural  Report,  1902,  pp.  30-36. 
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Thus  far  it  has  been  the  competitors  afifecting  the  supply 
side  of  this  industry  which  have  received  our  attention. 
But  our  survey  would  be  incomplete  without  some  con- 
sideration of  those  which  affect  the  side  of  demand.  The 
most  striking  feature  here  is  the  great  falling  off  in  the 
consumption  of  wool  which  has  taken  place  in  the  country 
since  1890.  Up  to  that  year,  according  to  the  census 
figures,  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  wool  every  decade  since  the  figures  began  in  1840;  yet 
in  1900  it  dropped  back  nearly  to  the  point  reached  in 
1850.*  The  chief  cause  of  the  fall  is  the  smaller  im- 
portation of  manufactures  of  wool;  but  as  there  is  na 
present  indication  that  these  are  likely  to  increase,  and 
the  imports  of  raw  wool  have  not  risen  fast  enough  to 
offset  this  fall  in  consumption,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  it 
is  not  simply  temporary.  Moreover,  the  phenomenon,  it 
appears,  is  not  limited  to  this  country,  but  general  in  its 
extent.  Thus  there  proves  to  have  been  a  slight  falling 
off  in  the  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom,'  while 
the  figures  of  a  well-known  London  firm  indicate  that 
the  decline  is  general  over  both  Europe  and  North 
America.' 

« CONSUMPTION  OF  WOOL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (IflLLION  POUNDS). 


Imports. 
Raw  wool. 

Home 
produc- 
tion. 

Net 

Supply. 

Imports  in 

form  of 

manufact- 

vBlue. 

Total 

oonsump- 

tion. 

Per  capita 

oonsump- 

tion. 

1800  .    . 
1900  .    . 

\U 

276 
810 

386 
487 

162 
46 

648 
488 

1:5? 

CsfisiM  of  1900,  vol.  ix.  p.  94.    Also  a  comment  on  the  ficures  for  1900. 

•  British  Board  of  Ttade.  Charts  for  the  St.  Louis  Ezpontion.  These  are 
based  on  figures  of  Helmuth,  Sohwartae  A  Co. 

Slfool  Report,  March  8»  1904,  of  Helmuth.  ^hwartse  A  Co.  Commentinc 
on  the  situation,  they  say:  "The  chante  is  particularly  strikinc  in  the  United  States 
where  during  the  seven  years  1887-93  the  actual  consumption  of  raw  wool  (in* 
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The  explanation,  of  course,  is  to  be  found  in  the  com- 
petition met  with  by  this  comparatively  expensive  fibre 
from  less  costly  substitutes.  The  use  of  shoddy  and 
similar  forms  of  wool  is  on  the  increase.  Competition 
between  manufacturers  in  their  efforts  to  undersell  one 
another  inevitably  leads  to  a  greater  use  of  these  cheaper 
raw  materials, — a  movement  spurred  on  by  improved 
methods  for  employing  them,  the  result  of  efforts  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  public  for  a  less  expensive  fabric. 
The  most  dangerous  rival,  however,  has  been  cotton. 
The  consumption  of  cotton  in  this  country  has  steadily 
advanced  at  a  faster  rate  than  that  of  wool, — ^a  feature 
particularly  marked  since  1890/  Wool  has'  been  low  in 
price  during  these  years,  but  the  fall  in  cotton  has  been 
proportionately  greater.  For  the  decade  1881-90  the 
average  price  of  upland  middling  cotton  was  10.8  cents, 
between  1891  and  1900  it  averaged  7.6  cents,  and  yet 
the  former  figure  was  lower  than  for  any  like  period  since 
the  40's.'  Not  only  do  cotton  goods  seem  to  increase  in 
favor  faster  than  woollen,  but  cotton  is  invading  its  rival's 
own  home.  The  use  of  cotton  in  the  "manufactures  of 
wool"  is  rising  faster  than  that  of  wool  itself. 


eluding  the  equiralent  of  imported  manofMtiiree)  was  over  8}  pounds  per  head» 
in  the  suooeeding  eight  years,  1894-1901,  it  was  still  over  7i  pounds  on  the  aver- 
age, while  during  the  last  two  years  it  was  barely  more  than  6i  pounds  per  head." 
Their  figures  give  the  quantity  of  wool,  raw  and  cleaned,  at  the  disposal  of  the  in- 
dustry on  average  periods  per  head  of  population  for  Europe  and  North  America. 


PaaxoD. 

Clean  wool. 

Year. 

Raw  wool. 

1881-1890   

2.67  lbs. 

2.76 

2.66 

1880 
1890 
1900 

4.46 

1891-1900 

4.74 

1901-1908    

4.46 

See  also  the  manufacturers'  BuiUHn^  vol.  xxxii.  p.  76. 

iSee  table  in  the  Csnsus  of  1900.  vol.  iz.  p.  12.  The  advance  in  the  exporto 
of  cotton  goods  does  not  sufficiently  account  for  the  greatly  increased  domestio 
manufacture,  and,  besides,  the  imports  have  increased. 

SBased  on  the  figures  of  the  SUUittieal  Ah§traet  of  the  United  Statm. 
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ApprwnmaU  Mai  of  wool  ^^  eommjiiumof  cotton 

i2Zm^!»^ST^vZm^7ti'^jrmZ^  and  cotton  yam tnmanu- 

cof^wnodxnoond^Uon  pwr-  faOureo of  wool^inawHno 

^^^^'  kooiery  and  hnii  good: 

1890 434  million  pounds  210  million  pounds 

1900 475  million  pounds  332  million  pounds 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  this  increased  use  of 
cotton  has  come  in  hosiery  and  knit  goods.  All  this 
reveals  one  reason  why  the  decline  in  the  world's  wool 
supply  of  late  years  was  for  so  long  unable  to  advance 
the  price  of  that  staple.  That  cotton  will  continue  to 
be  produced  at  such  prices  as  ruled  between  1890  and 
1900  seems  evident,  though  probably  not  at  prices  much 
lower.  Recent  events  make  plain  that  any  increased 
demand  tending  to  raise  the  price  can  at  once  be  offset 
by  an  extension  of  the  cotton  acreage.  But  as  a  further 
decline  to  a  lower  level  is  not  to  be  expected,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  use  of  cotton  in  place  of  wool  will  continue  to 
increase  so  rapidly  as  it  did  while  a  lower  price  was  com- 
ing in;  provided,  however,  that  the  quotations  for  wool 
do  not  show  a  material  and  sustained  advance. 

Another  feature  of  some  significance  in  the  demand 
for  wool  has  been  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  grades  most  called  for.  The  preference  for  coarser 
fabrics,  which  has  Ixjen  slowly  growing  ever  since  about 
1840,*  now  prevails  so  extensively  that  in  the  last  census 
it  appeared  that  the  manufacture  of  worsted  goods  used 
more  wool  than  even  that  of  woollens.  As  a  result,  the 
medium  and  coarse  grades  of  wool  used  for  worsted 
goods  have  been  much  in  demand.  In  fact,  these  wools 
could  never  have  maintained  their  relatively  high  price 
level  in  the  face  of  the  increased  supply  of  cross-bred 
wool,  had  it  not  been  for  this  favorable  turn  in  the  tide 

1  Based  on  figures  in  Contu$  of  1900,  vol.  ix.  pp.  93-05, 118. 

I  This  is  illustrated  by  the  changes  in  men's  apparel.  Formerly  it  was  all 
preferably  broadcloth,  then  worsted  coatings  grew  in  favor,  and  now  the  fashion 
dictates  the  coarser  goods  for  the  frock  coat  and  dress  suit. 
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of  fashion.  This  development,  if  lasting,  will  be  of  no 
little  importance  to  the  sheep-raiser  of  this  country,  in 
case  he  is  destined  to  be  primarily  a  producer  of  mutton; 
for  it  means  that  the  wool  grown  upon  his  sheep,  being 
of  these  grades,  will  sell  at  so  much  the  better  price.  It 
is  also  favorable  to  the  consumer,  for  it  is  evident  that, 
imder  the  conditions  which  will  increasingly  prevail 
through  the  more  advanced  countries,  growing  wool  upon 
mutton  sheep  must  be  the  more  economical  method  and 
thus  produce  the  cheaper  wool. 

What  conclusions  now  are  to  be  drawn  from  this  re- 
view of  the  struggle  between  the  industry  of  wool-grow- 
ing and  its  varied  competitors?  The  very  multiplicity 
of  the  competitors,  with  the  numerous  possible  combi- 
nations of  factors  in  the  problem,  and  the  differences  in 
the  strength  of  each,  must  render  any  deductions  uncertain. 
The  attempt  has  been  but  to  point  out  certain  dominant 
tendencies,  and  the  results  to  which,  imder  given  con- 
ditions, they  lead.  To  gain  an  understanding  of  these 
tendencies,  we  have  studied  the  recent  past.  There, 
among  other  things,  it  was  found  that  foreign  wool  has 
of  late  failed  to  gain  ground  against  the  domestic  product, 
and,  if  anything,  has  lost.  This,  however,  has  not  resulted, 
unless  negatively,  in  any  gain  to  the  home  grower;  and 
that  gain  which  he  might  perhaps  have  had,  or  at  least 
divided  with  his  foreign  rival,  has  instead  gone  largely 
to  the  cotton  planter.  That  the  tariff  is  of  benefit  to 
the  wool-grower  is  clear;  but  it  is  deceptive,  and  the 
extent  of  the  aid  received  is  generally  less  than  the  nomi- 
nal duty  would  seem  to  indicate.  Although  there  has 
been  no  marked  alteration  in  the  total  wool  clip  of  the 
coimtry,  and  the  falling  off  in  the  flocks  has  not  been 
very  serious,  yet  there  have  been  marked  changes  in  their 
distribution.    A  study  of  the  causes  for  this  makes  it 
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clear  that  general  agricultural  conditions  have  been 
the  determining  factors  in  the  course  actually  taken  by 
this  industry.  The  tariff,  though  not  vain,  has  failed  of 
the  end  desired.  Inadequate  for  the  task  imposed,  it 
was  defeated  by  superior  powers. 

For  the  future  these  tendencies  point  to  a  decline  in 
sheep-raising  as  an  independent  industry  mainly  for  wool. 
Mutton  will  increasingly  dominate  the  situation,  and  wool 
become  but  secondary.  In  the  East,  where  sheep  promise 
to  be  incidental  to  general  farming,  and  wool  incidental 
to  mutton,  the  basis  of  the  industry  will  be  such  that  the 
tariff  can  be  of  but  comparatively  slight  importance. 
In  the  West,  which  offers  sheep-raising  far  better  pros- 
pects and  a  more  independent  basis,  protection  can  do 
much  more  for  the  wool-grower.  Here  the  competition 
of  the  foreign  grower  is  likely  to  become  a  more  serious 
factor.  But,  just  in  so  far  as  mutton  becomes  the  main 
objective  here  in  place  of  wool,  to  that  extent  the  weight 
of  this  foreign  rivalry  will  be  lessened  and  the  security 
of  the  industry  strengthened. 

Finally,  as  the  new  lands  of  the  world  are  developed 
and  made  easily  accessible,  the  location  of  industries  de- 
pending largely  on  natural  resources  is  more  and  more  de- 
termined by  physical  conditions.  In  the  United  States 
these  conditions  are  such  as  to  render  a  further  advance 
in  wool-growing  highly  improbable,  and  a  gradual  decline 
likely.  The  power  to  prevent  this,  as  experience  shows, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  present  tariff.  Hence,  if  such 
better  division  of  labor  as  present  progress  permits  is  not 
to  be  taken  advantage  of, — if  it  is  settled  policy  that  an 
independent  industry  of  wool-growing  must  be  fostered 
and  maintained  in  this  country,  both  in  the  West  and  in 
the  East, — then  it  is  not  enough  to  levy  a  duty  which  will 
simply  offset  such  advantages  as  the  foreign  wool-grower 
may  have,  one  designed  simply  to  enable  the  domestic 
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grower  to  compete  for  the  home  market  on  equal  terms. 
The  foreign  fleece  is  by  no  means  the  only  rival  of  his 
sheep.  Equally  serious  competitors  are  to  be  found  at 
home  in  other  products  of  agriculture.  The  very  ad- 
vantages and  great  resources  of  the  country  become 
obstacles.  Therefore,  he  must  have  a  duty  that  will  not 
only  enable  him  to  compete  with  foreign  wool,  but  one 
that  will  make  his  industry  at  least  as  profitable  as  any 
other  that  might  be  carried  on  in  its  place, — only  thus 
can  his  flocks  be  maintained.  Yet  even  then  there  re- 
main the  many  forms  of  competition  which  operate  upon 
the  market  for  wool,  so  as  to  lessen  the  demand.  Here 
the  power  of  the  tariff  ends.  Against  these,  duties  are  of 
slight  avail;  and,  whether  the  industry  would  thrive  in 
spite  of  this,  only  experience  could  tell.  The  deeper  one 
studies  this  industry  of  wool-growing,  the  better  he  will 
realize  how  varied  is  the  guise  which  its  competitors  as- 
sume, how  manifold  are  the  factors  which  determine  its 
course,  and,  above  all,  how  difficult  it  is  to  control  that 
course  artificially. 

Chester  Whitney  Wright. 
Harvard  Universitt. 
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THE  HIBERNIA  FIASCO:  RECENT  EFFORT  OF  THE 
PRUSSIAN  FISCUS  TO  ACQUIRE  COAL  MINES. 

The  recent  developments  in  the  coal  mining  industry  in 
Germany  have  been  of  a  character  to  attract  wide  atten- 
tion. Conspicuous  among  these  events  is  the  effort  of  the 
Prussian  Fiscus  to  acquire  control  of  the  coal  mining  com- 
pany Hibernia.  A  proper  understanding  of  this  event  re- 
quires some  knowledge  of  the  present  situation  of  the  Ger- 
man coal  industry. 

Hibernia  is  a  mining  company  in  the  Rhenish- Westphalian 
or  Ruhr  district.  This  coal  region  has  the  largest  produc- 
tion of  the  European  continent.  The  Dortmund  Mining 
District,  which  is  nearly  identical  with  the  region  in  ques- 
tion, had  an  output  of  67,533,681  metric  tons  in  1904, 
which  was  55.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  The  mines  in  the  Ruhr  (with  only  two  im- 
portant exceptions)  are  combined  in  a  cartell  called  the 
Rheinisch-Westfalische  Kohlens3mdikat.  This  syndicate 
practically  fixes  the  price  of  coal  for  a  large  part  of  Gei^ 
many,  and  for  some  neighboring  regions  also.  In  1903  it 
was  renewed  for  a  term  ending  in  1915.  Such  an  agree- 
ment is  perfectly  legal  in  Germany,  where  such  combinations 
are  as  numerous  as  the  so-called  trusts  in  the  United  States. 
Public  attention  has  been  repeatedly  attracted  to  this  syn- 
dicate during  the  last  five  years.  In  1900  there  was  a  coal 
panic,  and  retail  prices  rose  very  high.  An  investigation 
made  by  the  Prussian  Abgeordnetenhaus  exonerated  the 
syndicate.  It  came  off  with  fl3dng  colors  also  in  the  more 
recent  (1903)  and  more  extended  enqu^te  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Imperial  government.  In  the  beginning  of 
1904  there  was  a  brief  coal  strike, — the  first  important  strike 
since  1889.  The  workmen  surrendered  on  the  promise  of 
the  government  to  investigate  their  complaints.^    In  the 

iThe  reault  of  the  govemment'B  investigation  wu  a  bill,  introduced  durinc  the 
flession  1904-06,  for  the  amendment  of  the  "*«"*"£[  labor  law,  which  regulates  oer* 
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spring  of  the  same  year,  attention  was  called  to  the  Ruhr 
district  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  unprofitable  mines 
were  shut  down.  There  was  a  great  outcry  that  the  la- 
borers were  deprived  of  their  means  of  livelihood,  though,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  seem  to  have  readily  found  employ- 
ment in  the  same  district.^  At  the  same  time  a  great  steel 
combination  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Coal  Syndi- 
cate, and  in  close  alliance  with  it.  Besides  this  there  have 
been  from  time  to  time  mergers  of  important  coal  and  iron 
concerns.  The  syndicate  has  thus  been  kept  constantly  in 
the  public  eye. 

Until  very  recently  the  attitude  of  the  Prussian  and 
Imperial  governments  has  been  favorable  to  the  cartells. 
In  the  spring  of  1904  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Industry,  Herr  Moeller,  in  a  speech  before  a  bankers'  con- 
vention, declared  that  the  cartells  were  a  necessity.  The 
attitude  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Finance  has  been  equally 
favorable.  Referring  to  the  projected  steel  cartell,  he  de- 
clared in  the  Abgeordnetenhaus  on  January  19,  1904,  "I 
hold  for  my  part  that  such  an  organization  is  absolutely 
indispensable.''  Evidence  of  this  sort  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely. 

Such  having  been  the  attitude  of  the  government,  its 
effort  to  secure  Hibemia  assumed  great  importance  in  in- 
dustrial circles,  because  it  seemed  to  indicate  a  change  of 
poUcy,  and  to  some  it  appeared  as  the  beginning  of  a  gen- 
eral scheme  of  nationalization  of  the  coal  fields.    The  mere 

tain  matters  oonoeming  which  the  mine  workers  complained,  and  particularly  (a) 
length  of  dasr's  work,  especially  at  points  of  high  temperature;  (6)  limitation  of 
fines;  (c)  abolition  of  **Wagen-nulUn$" — i.e„  annulment  of  payments  on  improperly 
loaded  mine  cars;  id)  over-time;  and  («)  compulsory  establishment  of  oommittees 
of  laborers  to  represent  labor  interests  in  certain  matters.  Speaking  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  government  to  the  coal  industry,  one  of  the  spokesmen  of  the  operators 
remarked  on  the  sudden  change  in  that  req^ect,  and  described  the  proposed  inter- 
vention as  a  **Hu9arenriU"  in  the  battle  between  capital  and  labor. 

1  The  government  in  this  ease  found  little  cause  for  complaint,  but  it  introduced 
a  bill  during  the  session  1004-06  providing  for  an  amendment  of  §65  of  the  mining 
code,  to  the  effect  that,  where  there  was  a  preponderant  public  interest  demanding 
continuation  of  operations,  those  mines  which  showed  a  prospect  of  profit  should 
not  be  shut  down.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  lies,  of  course,  with  the  Prussian 
mining  administration. 
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purchase  of  Hibemia  was  not,  of  course,  a  very  radical 
step  for  a  government  which  akeady  had  such  large  mining 
interests  as  the  Prussian  Fiscus.  The  Fiscus  is  abready  the 
largest  coal  producer  in  Germany,  producing  altogether 
about  fifteen  million  tons  in  1904,  in  the  Saar  district  and 
in  Upper  Silesia.  Nor  would  the  acquisition  of  Hibemia 
signify  the  beginning  of  government  ownership  in  the 
Ruhr,  because  already  in  1902  it  had  entered  that  district 
with  the  purchase  of  the  undeveloped  Gladbeck  mine  and 
Extensive  coal  fields.  In  1903,  when  the  syndicate  was 
being  reorganized,  the  Fiscus  was  invited  to  enter  with  the 
Gladbeck  mine,  and  Herr  Kirdorf,  the  chairman  of  the 
syndicate,  proposed  to  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Industry 
that  the  Fiscus,  if  it  entered,  should  have  a  veto  on  any 
proposal  to  advance  the  price  of  coal.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  government  did  not  desire  to  join  the  syndicate. 

The  Bergtoerksgeaelischaft  Hibemia  in  Heme,  the  mine 
which  the  Fiscus  determined  to  acquire,  had  in  May,  1904, 
a  share  capital  of  53,500,000  marks.  Its  dividends,  from 
1900  to  1903,  inclusive,  were  15  per  cent.,  13  per  cent.,  10 
per  cent.,  and  11  per  cent.,  respectively.  Its  chief  financial 
relations  appear  to  have  been  with  the  Berliner  Handels- 
gesellschaft  and  S.  Bleichroder  in  BerUn,  and  its  directors 
include  prominent  industrial  leaders,  such  as  Behrens, 
Haniel,  Lueg,  and  Junghann.  Hibemia  is  the  third  largest 
mining  company  in  Germany.  It  possessed  in  1904  eleven 
deep  shaft  mines  and  a  quota  in  the  syndicate  of  5,416,500 
tons  out  of  a  total  for  all  members  of  73,156,633  tons,  or 
7.5  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

The  procedure  of  the  govemment  in  its  effort  to  acquire 
Hibemia,  and  the  events  that  followed,  created  a  degree 
of  excitement  in  industrial  circles  which  it  would  be  difii- 
cult  to  exaggerate.  It  appears  that  Minister  Moeller  be- 
came somewhat  uneasy  over  the  increasing  concentration 
in  the  coal  industry  and  the  increasing  power  of  its  leaders. 
At  any  rate,  in  May,  1904,  he  began  to  cast  about  to  see 
what  could  be  done  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  Fiscus 
as  a  check  on  the  S3mdicate.     The  mine  Hibemia  afforded 
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the  most  favorable  conditions  for  acquisition  by  the  Fis- 
cus,  not  only  on  account  of  its  size  and  advantageous  con- 
ditions of  production,  but  also  because  it  was  piurely  a  min- 
ing company.  Instead,  however,  of  going  to  the  company 
directly  and  making  a  proposition  to  purchase  it,  he  deter- 
mined to  try  to  get  control  of  it  in  the  stock  market.  For 
this  purpose  he  chose  the  Dresdner  Bank  as  an  intermediary, 
and  offered  to  pay  240  for  Hibernia  shares  on  the  delivery 
of  three-fourths  of  the  total  issue  of  that  date,  together 
with  a  5  per  cent,  commission,  provided  the  constitu- 
tional authorities  subsequently  authorized  the  transac- 
tion. At  that  time  the  stock  was  quoted  at  196^  (June 
16).  The  Dresdner  Bank  proceeded  to  buy  up  the  stock, 
at  prices  which  rapidly  advanced.  At  the  end  of  June  the 
price  was  206,  by  July  16  it  was  211,  and  on  July  26  it  had 
reached  220.  Other  stocks,  particularly  coal  stocks,  ad- 
vanced in  S3rmpathy.  This  rise  was  called  afterwards, 
when  the  cause  of  it  was  discovered,  the  MoeUerhausse. 

Suspicions  were  directed  in  every  quarter  except  the  right 
one,  because  the  government  on  several  occasions  had 
stated  its  determination  not  to  extend  its  holdings  in  the 
Ruhr,  and  Minister  Moeller  had  told  a  director  of  Hibernia, 
as  late  as  May  6,  1904,  that  the  government  had  no  such' 
intentions.  The  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  the  stock  made 
it  evident  to  the  Dresdner  Bank  that  it  would  have  great 
difficulty  in  getting  the  requisite  number  of  shares,  and 
this  danger  was  increased  by  an  unexpected  action  of  the 
directors  of  Hibernia.  On  July  26  the  directors  decided 
to  recommend  an  increase  in  the  capital  stock  of  6^  million 
marks.  This  was  done  apparently  without  suspicion  that 
it  was  the  State  which  was  trying  to  get  the  stock,  and  it 
was  alleged  that  the  action  was  taken  solely  for  necessary 
improvements  which  had  been  under  contemplation  for 
several  months.  In  consequence  of  this  action,  which, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  would  be  ratified  by  the 
general  assembly  of  the  company,  the  Dresdner  Bank  saw 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  even  a  majority  of 
the  stock,  and  it  therefore  approached  the  Handelsgesell- 
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sehaft;  Bleichroder,  and  the  Deutsche  Bank  to  get  their 
aid  in  carrying  out  the  enterprise.  The  cat  was  thus  let 
out  of  the  bag!  The  leaders  in  the  industrial  region  be- 
came greatly  excited  and  highly  incensed  against  the  min* 
ister,  especially  for  tr3ang  to  get  control  through  the  assist- 
ance of  their  own  bankers.  The  bankers  thus  approached 
all  refused  to  touch  the  business,  and  some  of  them  at 
least  professed  great  indignation  at  the  thought  that  they 
would  sell  out  their  clients.  The  conflict  continued  on  the 
Bihrse.  On  July  28  Hibemia  was  quoted  at  230.  It  was 
on  the  evening  of  this  day  that  the  piurpose  of  the  govern- 
ment became  generally  known.  Owing  to  the  solid  oppo- 
sition presented  by  the  chief  holders  of  the  stock,  it  was 
apparent  that  purchase  in  the  share  market  was  a  forlorn 
hope.  The  government,  therefore,  came  forward  on  July 
29  with  an  offer  to  the  company  to  exchange,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  8,000  marks  in  government  bonds  at  3  per  cent, 
for  3,000  marks  in  the  shares  of  Hibemia  for  the  whole 
capital  stock  of  the  company. 

The  general  assembly  of  Hibemia  met  on  August  27, 
1904.  Its  first  action  was  the  approval  of  an  increase  of 
the  share  capital  by  6^  million  marks.  Its  second  action 
was  to  decline  the  offer  of  the  Prussian  government.  The 
Dresdner  Bank  did  not  vote  its  holdings.  Thereupon  it 
made  a  protest  that  the  refusal  of  the  government's  offer 
was  not  definitive,  because  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  share 
capital  was  voted.  The  general  assembly  then  voted  to 
place  the  new  stock  issue  in  hands  which  could  be  trusted 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  company.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  disputed  validity  of  the  vote  of  August  27^ 
which  refused  the  government's  purchase  offer,  a  second 
general  assembly  was  held  on  October  14,  1904,  when  the 
proposition  was  again  defeated,  the  vote  standing  31,265,200 
marks  against  27,430,800  marks  of  the  voting  capital. 
The  parties  representing  the  government  also  failed  to 
procure  the  repeal  of  the  vote  of  August  27,  increasing  the 
capital  stock,  and  in  consequence  they  brought  an  action 
in  the  courts.    This  case  has  already  been  passed  upon  in 
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the  eourt  of  first  instance,  which  declared  that  there  was 
nothing  therein  contrary  to  law.. 

When  it  was  seen  that  the  Dresdner  Bank  could  not  get 
the  stipulated  three-fourths  of  the  capital  stock,  the  govern- 
ment changed  the  agreement  so  as  to  take  the  shares  act- 
ually obtained  at  the  price  previously  agreed  on.  The 
Fiscus  finally  got  possession  of  27,552,800  marks  of  the 
share  capital.  The  quotation  of  the  stock  went  as  high  as 
290.  In  connection  with  its  purchase  offer  the  govern- 
ment published,  through  the  semi-official  Berliner  Karre-- 
spondem,  a  statement  that  it  did  not  intend  to  acquire  any 
other  coal  mines.  In  this  connection,  notice  should  not  be 
omitted  of  the  fact  that  the  syndicate  sent  a  formal  invita- 
tion for  the  entry  of  the  fiscal  mine  Gladbeck  as  a  member 
(September  22),  but  this  invitation  was  again  declined. 

The  government  brought  a  bill  before  the  Prussian 
Abgeordnetenhaus  on  November  18,  to  procure  a  ratifica- 
tion of  its  tentative  agreement  with  the  Dresdner  Bank 
and  of  its  purchase  offer  to  Hibemia.  In  the  report  ex- 
plaining this  bill  it  was  stated  that  the  principal  reason  for 
the  proposed  step  was  that  "there  has  developed  in  the 
current  year  in  many  directions  a  marked  change  in  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  industry. 
A  considerable  number  of  works  have  been  merged  with 
other  larger  works;  and  also,  within  the  larger  concerns, 
through  the  transfer  of  considerable  amounts  of  shares  in  a 
few  hands,  the  way  has  been  paved  for  the  formation  of  a 
community  of  interest  between  large  coal  and  iron  works, 
as  well  as  coal  dealers  and  shipping  companies.  Against 
this  development  the  strengthening  of  the  influence  of  the 
State,  through  the  extension  of  the  State  mining  opera- 
tions, appears  as  an  undeniable  necessity."  It  was  also 
stated  that  "the  royal  government  regards  a  further  de- 
velopment of  government  ownership  as  thoroughly  inad- 
visable, both  for  economic  and  political  reasons,  and  there- 
fore is  entirely  opposed  to  such  a  project." 

The  introduction  of  this  bill  into  the  Abgeordnetenhaus  led 
the  shareholders  of  Hibemia  to  band  themselves  together 
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more  firmly  than  before.  In  the  House  itself  the  spokesmen 
of  the  industrial  interests  met  the  government  in  a  lively 
and  somewhat  acrimonious  debate.  The  principal  interest 
in  this  debate  was  that  it  gave  an  indication  of  the  attitude 
of  the  government  towards  industrial  combinations.  Min- 
ister Moeller  declared  that  he  had  been,  and  remained,  an 
advocate  of  the  cartells,  provided  they  pursued  a  reason- 
able and  statesmanlike  policy.  He  said  that  the  Goal 
Syndicate  had  justified  itself  up  to  1903,  when  it  was  .re- 
organized, but  that  it  had  been  too  dilatory  in  reducing 
prices  during  the  industrial  depression.  He  characterized 
the  combination  of  the  shareholders  of  Hibemia  to  pre- 
vent the  government  from  getting  control  as  a  Trotz- 
trust,  and  advised  them  to  refrain  from  provocative  and 
theatrical  measures.  He  admitted  that  there  was  no  press- 
ing necessity  for  government  intervention  in  the  policy  of 
the  syndicate,  but  he  asserted  that,  if  the  government  neg- 
lected this  opportunity  to  increase  its  possessions  in  the 
Ruhr,  it  would  not  find  another  so  favorable.  He  declared 
that  the  influence  of  the  government  in  the  S3mdicate 
would  be  highly  beneficent  both  for  the  s)mdicate  and  for 
the  public.  On  the  other  hand,  the  government  did  not 
wish  to  have  a  veto  against  any  advance  in  the  prices  of 
coal,  and  such  a  concession  would  be  «  Danaergeachenk 
which  would  cause  the  government  great  embarrassment. 
Finally,  he  warned  the  syndicate  against  monopolistic  ten- 
dencies, and  asserted  that  the  people  would  prefer  a  State 
monopoly  to  a  private  monopoly,  though  he  would  lament 
the  establishment  of  a  State  monopoly,  as  marking  the 
beginning  of  the  decline  of  German  industry. 

It  is  not  important  to  follow  the  debate  in  detail.  A 
number  of  speakers  attacked  the  government's  poUcy, 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  more  objection  to  Minister 
MoeUer's  methods  than  to  the  ends  he  aimed  at.  There 
was  a  strong  personal  animus  in  the  remarks  of  several  of 
the  speakers.  It  seems  to  have  been  generally  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  government  would  be  able  to  put 
the  bill  through.    The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Budget  Com- 
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mission,  which  reported  favorably.  The  Abgeordneten- 
haus  passed  it  on  January  23,  1905,  and  the  Herrenhaus 
in  the  month  following.  The  State  thus  became  a  minority 
shareholder  in  Hibemia.  The  other  shareholders  in  the 
mean  time  (December  12,  1904)  had  banded  themselves  to- 
gether into  a  sort  of  voting  trust  by  the  formation  of  a 
company  entitled  Gesellachaft  Heme,  Vereinigung  von  Hi- 
bemiaaktianaren,  6.  m.  b.  H.,  with  a  capital  of  36,000,000 
marks,  which  holds  a  majority  of  the  Hibemia  shares. 
The  syndicate  is  a  shareholder  in  this  company.  This 
was  the  culmination  of  the  TrotsArust  (defiance  trust), 
denounced  by  Minister  Moeller, — ^a  combination  which 
Syndicus  Hirsch,  of  Essen,  declared  to  be  a  Troatiruat 
(consolation  trust). 

As  the  matter  stands  to-day,  therefore,  it  is  the  govern- 
ment against  the  syndicate.  If  the  government's  claim, 
that  the  issue  of  the  6^  million  of  share  capital  is  illegal,  is 
upheld  by  the  courts  on  appeal,  it  will  possess  a  majority 
of  the  stock.  So  far  the  courts  have  decided  against  the 
government's  claim.  Certainly,  as  a  minority  shareholder, 
it  cannot  expect  to  have  much  influence  in  the  counsels  of 
Hibemia  against  the  solid  opposition  of  the  Trotztruat. 
About  the  only  thing  it  can  do  is  to  prevent  Hibernia 
from  being  merged,  for  example,  with  any  large  iron  con- 
cern, because  such  a  merger  requires  a  three-fourths  ma- 
jority. But,  even  if  the  Fiscus  does  get  control  of  the 
stock  and  of  the  vote  of  Hibemia  in  the  syndicate,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  its  influence  would  be  very 
great  unless  there  were  sharp  divisions  in  the  counsels  of 
the  cartell.  It  will  certainly  be  of  no  avail  to  prevent  the 
merging  of  other  coal  companies, — ^the  alleged  evil  which 
was  specially  referred  to  in  the  bill, — and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  what  the  government  expected  to  accomplish 
in  that  direction. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  policy  of  extending 
government  ownership  of  coal  mines  in  the  Ruhr,  to  the 
extent  of  buying  Hibemia,  seems  to  have  a  reasonable 
basis  in  the  government's  own  need  for  coal;   and  this  is 
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often  conceded  quite  as  freely  in  the  circles  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry as  elsewhere.  The  method,  however,  by  which  the 
government  sought  to  accomplish  it  is  considered  very  ob- 
noxious. This  alone  would  not  account  for  the  serious 
way  in  which  the  affair  has  been  taken.  The  energetic 
opposition  to  the  purchase  of  Hibemia,  which  has  become 
a  part  of  the  propaganda  of  the  coal  mining  interests, 
arises  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  they  have  little  confidence 
in  the  assertions  of  the  government  that  the  business  will 
go  no  further. 

FRANas  Walker. 
Washington,  D.C. 
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as  the  effect  of  rising  wages  on 
the  growth  of  population  and  on 
the  standard  of  living,  and  the 
effect  of  declining  interest  on  the 
growth  of  capital,  are  adduced 
to  illustrate  the  field  of  dynamic 
economics.] 

Elt  (R.  T.).  Psychical  Forces  of 
Industry.    Intemat.  Quart.,  July. 

Emm  (W.).  Turgot:  A  Study  of 
pre-Kevolutionary  France.  West- 
minster Rev.,  April  and  May. 
[Contains  a  few  pages  of  a  sketchy 
nature  on  Turgot  as  an  economist  J 

Flux  (W.  A.).  Improvements  and 
Rentability.  Econ.  Joum.,  June. 
[The  question  whether  rent  tends, 
in  a  progressive  society,  to  bear 
a  less  or  greater  proportion  to  the 
return  to  capital  is  ably  elucidated 
by  the  diagrammatic  method.] 

PADAir  (R.  S.).  Marshial  UtUity 
and  Exchange  Vslue.  Joum. 
Polit.  Econ.,  June.  lA  criticism 
of  the  marginal  utility  concep- 
tion.] 

Raynaud  (B.).  Les  discussions 
sur  I'ordre  naturel  au  XVUI* 
si^de.  De  I'^cole  du  droit  n^urel 
aux  Physiocrates.  Rev.  d'Eoon. 
Pol.,  March,  April 

Schmolleb  (G.)  and  Ssbiitg  (M.). 
Zum  70.  Geburtstag  von  Adolph 
Wagner.  Zwel  Ansprachen. 
Jahrb.  f.  Gesetzg.,  1905.    Heft  2. 
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11.    THE  LABOR  PROBLEM. 


AeNELLi  (A.).  Gommento  alia  legge 
sugli  inf ortuni  del  lavoro.  MUan : 
SocieUi  editrice  libraria,  1005.  8to. 
pp.920. 

[A  masterly  work  on  a  subject 
of  mach  legal  complexity  and  so- 
cial interest.] 

Baglio  (G.).  Ricerche  sol  lavoro  e 
su  i  layoratori  di  »icilla.  II  Sol- 
faraio,  con  appendice  su  TAn^lo- 
Sicula  e  la  produzione  di  zolfi  in 
Sicilia.  Caltanissetta:  Antonino 
Rnsso.    1905.    6 1. 

Bouaille  (C.  de  F.  de).  Concilia- 
tion et  arbitrage.  Paris :  Lecoff re. 
1005.    12mo.    pp.  228.    2  f  r. 

[In  Bibliotneque  d'^conomie 
sociale.  A  convenient  but  not 
wholly  trustworthy  review  of 
efforts  at  industrial  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration  in  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, France,  the  Austra- 
lian states,  and  the  United 
States.  Opposes  compulsory  ar- 
bitration.] 

CiPPBRLT  (J.  A.).  Labor  Laws 
and  Decisions  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Albany,  N.Y.:  Banks  A 
Co. 

[A  useful  and  convenient  com- 
pendium.] 

Commons  (J.  R.,   editor).     Trade 
Unionism  and   Labor   Problems. 
Ginn  &  Co. 

[Another  collection  of  essays 
and  excerpts.    Announced.] 

Dbroxtin  <H.),  Gert  (A.),  et 
Worms  (F.).  Traits  d'assistance 
publique.  2  vols.  2»«  Edition 
mise  au  courant  par  un  supple- 
ment. Paris:  Larose.  1006. 
8vo.    28  fr. 

[The  new  supplement  may  be 
ha4  separately  for  2.50  fr.] 

Dbagb  (G.).  Trade  Unions.  Lon- 
don: Methuen.  1005.  8vo.  pp. 
208.    2s.  6<I.  . 

DUBIEF  (F.).  A  travers  la  l^isla- 
tion  du  travail  Paris:  Comely. 
1005.    16mo.    pp.  200.    8.50  fr. 

6iDE(Ch.).  Economic  sociale.  Les 
institutions  dn  progr^s  sociale  au 
d^but  du  XX*  si^cle.  Paris:  La- 
rose.     1005.    12mo.   pp.405.    5fr. 


Gboat  (G.  G.).  Trade  Unions  and 
the  Law  in  New  York.  New 
York:  HacmiUan.  1005.  8vo. 
pp.184.    $1. 

[A  careful  study  of  labor  or- 
ganizations as  a  factor  influencing 
l^slation,  and  of  the  lend  status 
of  organizations  in  New  York.] 

Heakin  (B.).  Model  Factories  and 
Villages:  Ideal  Conditions  of 
Labor  and  Housing.  London: 
Unwin.  1005.  8vo.  pp.  480. 
7s.  6d. 

[Part  L  describes  what  has  been 
done  by  various  employers  for  the 
welfare  of  employees.  Part  II. 
deals  with  the  housing  problem  in 
a  similar  manner.] 

MttLLEB  (O.).  Die  christliche  Ge- 
werkschaftsbewegnng  Deutsch- 
lands,  mit  bes.  Beriicks.  der  Berg- 
arbeiter-  u.  Teztil-^i^nisatlonen. 
EArlsruhe:  G.  Braun.  8vo.  pp. 
260.    8  m. 

[In  Yolksw.  Abhandlungen  der 
badischen  Hochschulen.] 

NicEFORO  (A.).  Les  classes  pauvres. 
Recherches  anthropologiques  et 
sociales.  Paris:  Giard  et  Bri^re. 
8vo.    8  f  r. 

[An  attempt  to  study  the  poor 
anthropometrically.  ] 

PiGou  (A.  C).  Methods  of  Indus- 
trial Peace.  London:  Macmillan. 
1005.    8vo.    pp.  240.    8s.  Qd. 

Ribbs-Christofle  (F.  de).  L'ap- 
prentissage  et  Fenseignement  pro- 
fessionnel  en  France.  Paris:  La- 
rose.     1005.    8vo.    pp.  72.    1  fr. 

Seilhac  (L.).  Les  mariniers  de 
Nord  et  leur  demi^re  gr^ve.  Paris: 
Rousseau.  1005.  12mo.  pp.  171. 
8fr. 

In  PeriodicalB. 

Abbott  (E.).  The  Wages  of  Un- 
skilled Labor  in  the  United  States. 
Joum.  Polit.  Econ.,  June.  [Based 
mainly  upon  a  critical  use  of  the 
data  in  the  Aldrich  report.] 

Adlbb  (Felix)  and  Others.  Child 
Labor  in  the  United  SUtes.  Ann. 
Amer.  Acad.,  May.  [The  entire 
May  number  is  given  up  to  the 
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subject  of  child  labor,  and  con- 
tains fourteen  short  articles,  by  as 
many  writers,  on  different  phases 
of  the  question.  ] 

Bascom  (John).  An  Open  versus  a 
Closed  Shop.  No.  Amer.  Rey., 
June.  [Advocates  the  closed 
shop.] 

Bevbbidge  (W.  H.).  The  Reform 
of  Trade  Union  Law:  A  New 
ProposaL  Econ.  Rev.,  April. 
[Proposes  a  reform  of  the  law 
which,  since  the  Taff  Yale  de- 
cision, governs  the  civil  liability 
of  trade  unions.] 

Bbooks  (J.  6.).  A  New  Peril  for 
the  Trade  Union.  Intemat. 
Quart.,  July.  [A  plea  for  the 
dosed  shop  as  **  temporarllv  of 
considerable  value  in  strengthen- 
ing collective  bargaining  and  the 
joint  agreement,  and  a  help  toward 
a  more  tolerable  organization  of 
industry."] 

Mazzoni  (N.).  Una  pasina  storica 
dell*  organizzazione  deicontadini. 
Lo  sciopero  del  II  mandamento  di 
Hantova.  Giom.  degll  Econ., 
Mav,  June.  [A  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  nistory  of  the  agri- 
cultural strikes.] 

Ht^sTBBBEsa  (£.).    Bericht  iiber 


die  24.  Jahresversammlung  des 
Deutschen  VereLns  fiir  Armen- 
pflege  und  Wohltatigkeit.  Jahrb. 
f.  Gesetzg.,  1905,  Heft  2.  [Report 
of  the  Danzig  meeting.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culous diseases  awakened  the  chief 
interest.] 

Raynaud  (B.).  Les  comit^s  de' 
salaircA  dans  les  mines  anglaises. 
Mus.  Soc.,  April.  [In  these  in- 
dustries, which  represent  on^ 
tenth  of  the  working  population 
of  Great  Britain,  no  stnke  has 
occurred  for  six  years.] 

Salttoci  (A.).  Gli  scioperi  italiani 
nel  1004.  Riforma  Soc.,  ApriL 
[The  Italian  strikes  of  1004  were 
324  industrial  and  48  agrarian  as 
compared  with  528  industrial  and 
45  agrarian  in  1908.] 

Sullivan  (W.  C).  Industrial  Al- 
coholism. Econ.  Rev.,  ApriL 
[Not  **  convivial  drunkenness,'* 
but  *' industrial  drinking,*' —  the 
rdle  of  alcohol  as  a  social  and  in- 
dustrial annsthetic,— which  is  the 
real  source  of  chronic  alcoholism.] 

Unsigned.  The  Unemployed. 
Quart.  Rev.,  April.  [The  dan- 
gers of  pauperization  are  empha- 
sized.] 


III.    SOCIALISM. 


BouBOiN  (H.).  Fourier:  Contribu- 
tion k  r^tude  du  socialisme  fran- 
cais.  Paris:  Spcl^t^  Nouvelle  de 
Librairie  et  d'Edition.  8vo.  pp. 
617.    12  fr. 

[An  exhaustive  study  of  the 
social  philosophy  of  Fourier. 
Treats  also  of  the  influence  of  his 
philosophy  upon  the  development 
of  socialistic  thought.] 

CiLLEULS  (A.  des).  Le  socialisme 
municipal  k  travers  les  slides. 
Paris:  Picard.  1905.  8vo.  pp. 
400.    7.50  fr. 

Eighth AL  (E.  d').  Socialisme  et 
probl^mes  sociaux.  Paris:  Alcan. 
1906.    16mo.    2.50  fr. 

Is AMBBRT  (G. ).  Les  Id^es  socialistes 
en  France  1815-1848.  Paris:  Alcan. 
1906.    8vo.    pp.  426. 

KOPPEL  (A.).    Fur  und  wider  Karl 


Marx.  Prolegomena  zu  einer 
Blographie.  Karlsruhe:  G.  Braun. 
1905.    8vo.    pp.  139.    3.60  m. 

[In  Volksw.  Abhandlungen  der 
badischen  Hochschulen.] 

Laoabdellb  (H.).  La  gr^ve  st^ 
n^rale  et  le  socialisme.  Enanlte 
international.  Opinions  et  docu- 
ments. Paris:  Comely.  1905. 
16mo.    pp.  428.    3.50  fr. 

London  (J.).  War  of  the  Classes. 
New  York:  Macmillan.  1905. 
12mo.    $1.50. 

[A  picturesque  attempt  to  prove 
that  which  needs  no  proof, — 
namely,  that  there  is  class  an- 
tagonism; but  the  author  lllogi- 
caTly  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that 
socialism  is  to  be  the  outcome.! 

Mangold  (H.  W.)  and  Lund  (O.). 
The    Four    Orphans.     Spokuie, 
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Wash. :  The  Authors.    1905.    pp. 

287.    50  cents. 

[A  socialistic  novel.] 
MiLHAUD    (£.).     La  tactlque  so- 

cialiste  et  les  decisions  des  con- 

gr^ internationaax.    Paris:  Dela- 

grave.     1905.     16mo.     pp.    282. 

Ifr. 
SANeiOBGi  (G.).     Per  la  case  del 

^me,   con   prefazione    di    Giov. 

Pascoli.    Rome.    1904.    8vo.    pp. 

85. 
SifeYBBAC  (J.    B.).     Le  socialisme 

modeme.    Paris:  Comely.    1905. 

16mo.    pp.  84.    1  fr. 
Wells  (H.  G.).    A  Modem  Utopia. 

New  York  :Scribners.  1905.  12mo. 

pp.  892. 
[A  farther  development  of  the 

social  speculation  of  the  author's 

previous  works.] 


IJirsieNSD.  Inchiesta  sulla  munici- 
palizzazione  del  pane.  Catania. 
1905.    4to.    p.  186. 

In  Periodicals. 

Bbbthsatt  (F.).  Bandbemerkungen 
eines  Industriellen  zu  den  Skono- 
misehen  Theorien  des  Karl  Marx. 
IL  Zeits.  f.  Socialw.,  April. 
[Brief  discussion  of  Marx's  theory 
of  value.] 

CiOEBO  (P.).  II  paniflcio  munici- 
pale  dl  Catania.  Giom.  degli 
Econ.,  April.  [Concluding  ar- 
ticle.] 

Bjlooa  (Y.).  La  case  del  pane. 
Giom.  degli  Econ.,  April.  [Op- 
posing Sanffioigi's  proposal  for 
munidpal  bakeries,  with  free 
bread  to  the  poor.] 


ly.    LAND  AND  AGRARIAN  PROBLEMS. 


BAinu  (E.  M.).  The  Economics  of 
Land  Tenure  in  Georgia.  New 
York:  Macmillan.  1905.  8vo. 
pp.  142.    $1. 

[In  Columbia  University  Stud- 
ieil 
Dabanti  (I. ).  The  State  and  Agri- 
culture in  Hungary  (1896-19&). 
London:  Macmillan.  1905.  8va 
pp.  264.    5a. 

[A  valuable  report  by  the  minis- 
ter of   agriculture,  translated  by 

HuFFBL  (G.).    &onomie  foresti^re. 

8  vols.    Paris:  Rothschild.    1905. 

8vo.     pp.    4S4,   422,  400.    10  fr. 

each. 
Mj^lins  (J.).    Le  retour  k  la  terre 

et  la  snrproduction  industrielle. 

Paris:    Hachette.     1905.     16mo. 

8.60  fr. 

J  By  the  former  premier  and 
Ulster  of  sericulture.] 
*PuDOR(H.).  Das  landwirthschaft- 
llche  Genossenschaftswesen  im 
Ausland.  I.  Die skandinavischen 
Lander.  Leipzig:  F.  Dietrich. 
1904.    8vo.    pp.  161.    7.50  m. 

[An  introduction  sketches  the 
history  of  co-operative  idea^. 
Most  space  is  given  to  a  detailed 
account  of  the  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  agricultural  societies 


in  Denmark,  and  to  the  export  of 
their  eggs,  butter,  pork,  to  Eng- 
land. Attention  is  also  given  to 
the  recent  marked  growth  in  Fin- 
Und.] 
YAirDBBYSLDB  (E.).  La  question 
agraire  en  Belgique.  Paris:  Cor- 
nely.  1905.  16mo.  pp.  212. 
2.50  fr. 

In  Periodicals, 

Bbodhitz  (G.).  Die  irische  Agrarre- 
form.  Jahrb.  Nat.  Oek.,  May. 
[An  elaborate  investigation,  on 
the  period  before  1881,  the  Act 
of  1881,  and  the  Land  Purchase 
Act  of  1906,  the  working  of  which 
to  date  is  carefully  examined. 
The  verdict,  on  the  whole,  is 
favorable  to  the  act.] 

Cahboki  (L.).  Monografle  di  fa- 
miglie  agricole  del  comune  di 
Mores  (Prov.  di  Sassari).  Giom. 
degli  Boon.,  May.  June.  [The 
first  of  the  Sardinian  studies  an- 
nounced by  Coletti.] 

FOldes  (B.).  Die  Getreidepreise 
im  19.  Jahrhundert  Jahro.  f. 
Nat  Oek.,  April.  [A  compara- 
tive statistical  study  of  grain  prices 
in  the  chief  European  countries.] 

GiLIBBBTI-COBBNZA  (G.).     Lo  SVi- 
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Inppo  deUe  Raiffelien-omuiisa- 
tionen  in  Ctermania.  Kforma 
Soc,  April. 

Ihama-Stebnego  (K.  Th.  v.). 
Stadtiflche  BodenpoUtik  In  nauer 
nnd  alter  Zeit  Zeitschr.  f. 
Volksw.,  8oc.  Pol.,  u.  Verw.,  14, 
Heft  1  and  2.  [A  convenient 
sommarj  of  historical  and  of 
modem  statistical  material  from 
a  number  of  German  cities.] 

Laib  (M.).  Le  probl^me  viticoie 
fran^is.  Rev.  d^Econ.  Intern., 
April.  [Traces  the  distribntion 
of  French  wines,  which  aggregate 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  world^s  pro- 
duction.] 


MoNDOLFO  (G.).  Agricoltura  e 
pastorizia  in  Sardegna  nel  tra- 
monto  del  feudaUsmo.  Bivista 
di  Sociologia,  July-August,  1904. 

Racca  (V.).  Delia  utilitii  sociale 
di  un  istituto  intemazionale  di 
acricoltura.    Giom.  degli  Econ., 

RowHTRBB  (B.  S.).  The  British 
Farm  Laborer.  Independent  Rev., 
June.  [A  summary  of  recent 
blue  books  on  the  subject] 

SAMoeoiA  (M.)  and  Skbpixbi  (A.). 
Per  una  scuola  laboratorio  di 
economia  e  cooperazione  rurale 
in  Milano.  Giom.  degli  Econ., 
May. 


V.    POPULATION  A»D  MIGRATION. 


Berkheimer  (G.  8.)  and  Others. 
The  Russian  Jew  in  the  United 
SUtes.  Philadelphia:  The  John 
C.  Winston  Co.  1905.  12mo. 
pp.460.    $2. 

[A  study  of  social  conditions 
among  the  Russian  Jews  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago. 
As  the  work  of  a  number  of  con- 
tributors, the  various  chapters  are 
somewhat  uneven  in  quality;  but 
the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  interest- 
ing and  valuable.1 

Gbaziani  fG.).  La  emigrazione 
italiana  nella  Repubblica  Argen- 
tina. Turin:  G.  B.  Paravia  e  C, 
1905. 

Smith  (W.  B.).  The  Color  Line:  A 
Brief  in  Behalf  of  the  Unborn. 
New  York:  McClure,  PhiUips  <ft 
Co.    12mo.    pp.261.    $1.50. 

[Maintains  the  racial  inferiority 
of  the  negro,  looks  forward  to 
the  ultimate  extinction  of  that 
race,  and  insists  that  **  the  color 
line  must  be  drawn  firmly,  un- 
flinchingly."] 

In  Periodicals. 

BoDio  (L.).  La  legislation  et  la 
statistique  compar^es  de  T^migra- 
tion  et  de  1' immigration.  Rev. 
^con.  Intern.,  May.  [Studies  pri- 
marily the  movement  of  Italians 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Italy.] 

Fleming  (W.  L.).  Immigration  to 
the  Southern  States.  Pol.  Sci. 
Quart,     June.        [Immigration, 


thoush  not  large,  is  increasing, 
chiefly  from  the  stimulus  of  the 
railways.  Much  of  it  is  in  colonies. 
It  seldom  reaches  the  black  belt: 
it  tends  to  varied  agriculture.] 

GoLDSTEnr  (F.).  Die  Uebervolk- 
erung  Deutschlands.  Jahrfo.  f. 
Nat.  Oek.,  March.  [Proposes  as 
remedy  for  the  disquieting  over- 
population of  the  cities  the  founda- 
tion of  agricultural  and  industrial 
colonies  m  the  country  districts.] 

Landa  (M.  J.).  The  Case  for  the 
Alien.  Fort  Rev.,  June.  [They 
have  introduced  new  industries 
into  England.] 

Maclean  ( Annie  M.).  Significance 
of  the  Canadian  Migration.  Amer. 
Joum.  Sociol.,  May.  [The  author 
thinks  that  it  remotely  signifies  a 
union  between  the  two  countries.] 

Pabbto  (V.).  II  costo  di  produ- 
zione  deir  uomo  e  il  valore  eco- 
nomico  degli  emigranti.  (A  pro- 
posito  di  un  articolo  del  Prof.  F. 
Coletti.)  Giom.  degli  Econ., 
April.  [An  answer  to  Coletti's 
criticism  in  the  March  number.] 

TosTi  (Gustavo).  Italy's  Attitude 
toward  her  Emigrants.  No. 
Amer.  Rev.,  May.  [Author  is 
acting  Italian  consul-general  In 
New  York.] 

Zebi  (A.).  Le  infermltji  e  le  im- 
perfezioni  flsiche  quali  cause  di 
hiabiUtik  al  servizio  miUtare  nell* 
armata  italiana  fra  gli  inscritti  di 
leva  delle  class!  dalr  anno  1875  al 
1882.    Riforma  Soc,  May. 
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VL    TRANSPORTATION. 


AcwoBTH  (W.  M.)«  The  Elements 
of  Railmv  Economics.  London: 
Oxford  Univ.  Press.  1906.  pp. 
159.    2s. 

[A  first  Instalment  of  a  treatise 
npon  railway  economics  designed 
for  the  needs  of  English  students. 
This  volume  deals  with  railway 
capital,  expenditure,  Income, 
rates,  and  public  controL  A  Tery 
useful  handbook.] 

Gabat  (T.)  et  PiBTBi  (F.  G.).  Le 
regime  des  chemlns  de  fer  en 
Italic.  Paris:  Glard  et  Bri^re. 
1906.    8vo.    1.60  fr. 

Maury  (F.).  Le  Port  de  Paris  hier 
et  demaln.  Paris:  GuUlaumin  A 
Cie.    pp.279.    8.60 fr. 

[A  useful  but  somewhat  uncriti- 
cal account  of  the  port  of  Paris, 
the  development  of  wate^tran8- 
portatlon  before  1845,  the  compe- 
tition with  the  railways  and  the 
subsequent  adjustment.  Urges 
the  extension  of  canal  and  river 
Improvements.] 

Pratt  (£.  A.).  Railways  and  their 
Rates.    London:   Murray.     1906. 

58. 

Various.  President  Roosevelt's 
Railway  Policy.  Boston:  Glnn  <& 
Co.    1906. 

[A  series  of  addresses  pro  and 
con.] 

In  Periodicals. 

AcwoRTH  (W.  M.).  British  Canals. 
Econ.  Joum.,  June.  [Arguing 
against  current  proposals  for 
State-aided  canals  In  Great 
Britain.] 

Clbbget  (P.).  La  politique  de  la 
Suisse  en  ms^^re  de  chemlns  de 
fer.    Rev.  d'Econ.  Intern.,  May. 


CoNTSNTO  (A.).  Un  punto  nero 
nella  legge  sull'  eserclzlo  ferro- 
viario  dl  stato.  Glom.  degU  Econ., 
June.  [Criticises  a  protectionist 
clause  In  the  new  State  railway 
legislation,  proTldlnff  that  home 
industries  be  favored  in  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies.]^ 

Cords  (T.  mT).  Der  Elbe-Trave- 
E[anal  und  seine  wlrtschaftliche 
Bedeutung.  Jahrb.  f.  Gesetzg., 
1906.    Heft  2. 

Jarat  (G.  L.).  Le  regime  des 
chemlns  de  fer  en  Italic.  Rev.  de 
ScL  et  de  L^g.  Pin.,  3,  1.  [Pre- 
sents historical  summary  and  an 
account  of  existing  conditions. 
Compares  French  and  Italian 
policies.] 

Morris  (Kay).  Federal  Rate  Regu- 
lation. Atlantic  Monthly,  June. 
["Speakinff  generally,  no  scheme 
for  Federal  rate  regulation  has  yet 
been  proposed  which  seems  likely 
to  work,  or  to  prove  as  effective  a 
means  of  keeping  rates  down  as 
the  natural  competition,  not  be- 
tween carriers,  but  between  lo- 
caUtles.''] 

Nbmrt  (L.).  Le  d^veloppement 
des  voles  navlgables  en  rrusse. 
Rev.  d'Econ.  Intern.,  April. 

Philippovich  (E.  v.).  IHe  wlssen- 
Bchaf  tliche  Behandlung  des  Trans- 
portwesens.  Zeltschr.  f.  Yolksw., 
Soc.  Pol.,  u.  Verw.,  14,  Heft  1 
and  2.  [An  address  prepared  for 
the  St.  Louis  Congress  of  Sci- 
ences, considering  In  scholarly 
fashion  the  development  of  the 
literature  on  transportation  and 
Its  relation  to  geoffraphy,  law, 
economics,  and  the  military 
art] 
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VII.    FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  COLONIZATION. 


Blondel  (G.).  Dernien  tnit^s  dn 
commerce  de  PEurope.  Paris: 
Pedone.    1905.    1.50  fr.  each. 

[A  serleB  of  brochures  contain- 
ing commercial  treaties,  translated 
and  prefaced  byG.Blondel.  There 
have  already  appeared  Traits  de 
commerce  entre  I'Allemagne  et  ia 
Russie  and  Traits  de  commerce 
entre  Fltalie  et  la  Suisse.] 

.    La  politique   oommerciale 

de  TAUemagne  et  les  nouveaux 
traits  de  commerce.  Paris:  La- 
rose.    1905.    8yo.    pp.27.    .75 fr. 

Bbande  (B.).  Die  Grundlatfen  and 
die  Grenzen  des  Chamberlain- 
ismus.  Zur  Tarift>ewegang  im 
gegenwfirtlichen  England.  Zurich: 
£.  Roscher.  1905.  8to.  pp.  150. 
2  m. 

(In  Zilricher  Yolksw.  Studien, 
edited  by  H.  Herkner.] 

CuNNiNeuAM  (W.).  The  Rise  and 
Decline  of  the  Free  Trade  Move- 
ment London:  Macmillan.  1905. 
8vo.    pp.  212.    2s.  6d. 

[Second  edition,  revised,  with 
two  new  chapters.] 

Francois  (G.).  Essai  sur  le  com- 
merce et  son  orsanisation  en 
Fnnce  et  en  Angleterre.  1891. 
Paris.  Giard  et  Bri^re.  1905. 
8vo.    7  fr. 

FucHS  (C.  J.).  The  Trade  Policy 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies 
since  1800.  London:  King.  1905. 
7s.  6d. 

[A  translation  by  C.  H.  H. 
Archibald.] 

Gannat  (P.).  LUmp^rialisme  6co- 
nomique  et  la  grande  Industrie 
anglaise.  Paris:  Pichon.  1905. 
8vo.    7fr. 

[Reviews  the  history  of  Eng- 
land's leading  industries  in  con- 
nection with  England's  colonial 
expansion.] 

Ibbland  (A.).  The  Far  Eastern 
Tropics.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin <&  Co.    8vo.    pp.  a%.    $2. 

[Studies  the  British,  Dutch, 
French,  and  American  dependen- 
cies. Pays  no  little  attention  to 
economic  conditions  and  questions 
of  colonial  finance.] 

ScHALK  (£.).    Der  Wettkampf  der 


Volker,  m.  besond.  Bezugnahme 
auf  Deutschland  u.  die  Ver. 
Staaten.  Jena:  Fischer.  1905. 
8vo.    pp.  228.    4  m. 

[In  the  series  of  prize  essays  on 
Natur  u.  Staat,  edited  by  Profes- 
sors Ziegler,  Conrad,  and  others.] 

ScHttLLSR.  SchutxzoU  und  Frei- 
handeL  Vienna:  F.  Tempsky. 
8vo.    pp.  804. 

[Written  from  protectionist 
standpoint.] 

Tariff  Commission  Report.  Vol. 
IL,  Part  1.  The  Cotton  Industry. 
London:  P.  S.  King  <&  Son.  1905. 
4to.    pp.  200.    2s.  lOd. 

[The  second  instalment  of  the 
Report  of  the  Chamberlain  Tariff 
Commission,  containing  a  desoip- 
tion  of  the  present  posftion  of  the 
British  cotton  industry,  a  pro- 
visional scale  of  proposed  duties, 
summary  of  witnesses'  evidence, 
charts,  and  statistical  tables.] 

YlBEBT  (P.).  La  colonisation  pra- 
tique et  compar^e.  Vol.  II.  Colo- 
nies ^trang^res.  Paris:  Comely. 
1905.    8vo.    pp.422.    8fr. 

You  (A.).  Madagascar:  Histoire, 
orgs^iisation,  colonisation.  Paris: 
Berger-Leyrault.  1905.  8vo.  pp. 
652.    12  fr. 

In  PeriodicaU. 

BsLLOE  (H.).  The  Argument  for 
Protection.  Con  temp.  Kev.,  June. 
[Protection  is  advantageous  only 
imder  special  and  unusual  circum- 
stances.] 

Chapman  (S.  J.).  Are  Manufact- 
ures Unstable  Internationally? 
Econ.  Jotum.,  June.  [A  theoreUc 
article,  discussing  and  controvert- 
ing certain  views  of  Mr.  Cunyng- 
hune's  on  the  conditions  of  equi- 
librium in  international  trade.] 

Some   Social  Conceptions 

underlying  the  Fiscal  Controversy. 
Econ.  Rev..  April.  [Points  out  the 
fact  that  ** orthodox"  economists 
have  not  based  their  free-trade 
theories  upon  a  hard,  narrow,  and 
soulless  view  of  society,  but  upon 
the  essential  solidarity  of  all  social 
interests.] 
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CoLxm  (F.).  II  dazio  dogaoale  sul 
erano  e  11  consumo  del  vino.  Rl- 
forma  Soc.,  May.  [Notes  an  at- 
tack upon  the  grain  duties  by  the 
wine  Interests.! 

Hbwikb  (W.  a.  S.).  The  Influence 
of  the  New  Qennan  Commercial 
Treaties  on  British  Industries. 
Nat.  Rev.,  June.  [A  gradual  decline 
of  exports  to  Central  Europe.] 

HACNAueHTKir  (R  E.).  A  Study 
of  Exports  ana  Imports.  Econ. 
Rev.,  April.  [Combats  the  theory 
that  Imports  and  exports  must 
necessarily  balance.] 


Olivbtti  (A.  O.).  La  politlca  com- 
merclale  svlzzera  eid  1  recentl 
trattatl  dl  commerclo.  Riforma 
Soc.,  April.  [A  good  summary 
of  recent  tariff  legislation  and 
commercial  treaties  In  Switzer- 
land.] 

Rab  (J.).  English  Shipping  under 
Protection.  Contemp.  Rev.,  May. 
[The  burdensome  effects  of  pro- 
tection between  1815  and  1840.  J 

Unsigned.  Preference:  The  Co- 
lonial View.  Quart.  Rev.,  April 
[A  good  account.] 


Vm.  MONEY,  BANBING  AND  EXCHANGE. 


Clbvbland  (F.  a.).  The  Bank 
and  the  Treasury.  New  York: 
Lonemans.     1906.    8yo.    pp.  326. 

[A  variety  of  suggestions,  good 
and  bad,  are  made  for  the  regula- 
tion of  our  banking  system.  The 
continuance  of  the  Independent 
Treasury  is  advocated,  deposits 
with  the  banks  to  be  used  as  a 
means  of  regulating  the  money 
market  and  to  secure  an  elastic 
currency.] 

HoMBUBGBB  (P.).  Die  Eutwlcke- 
lung  des  Zlnsfusses  in  Deutschland 
1870-1908.  YolkswirthschafUlche 
Studle.  Frankfort:  J.  D.  Sauer- 
l&nder.  1905.  8vo.  pp.  100. 
2.40  m. 

jBroBLS  (O.).  Das  Yerhaltnlss  der 
deutschen  Grossbanken  zur  In- 
dustrie, und  besonders  zur  Eisen- 
Industrie.  Leipzig:  Duncker  A 
Humblot.    8vo.    6.00  m. 

Jbnks  (J.  W.),  Hanna  (H.  H.),  and 
CoNAKT  (C.  A.).  Gold  Standard 
in  International  Trade.  Washing- 
ton: Government  Printing  Office. 
1904. 

[The  report  of  the  United  SUtes 
Commission  on  International  Ex- 
change, upon  the  introduction  of 
the  gold  standard  bi  China,  with 
many  appendices  from  dinerent 
sources,  concerning  the  gold  stand- 
ard in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Panama,  Mexico,  and  the  Straits 
Settlements.] 

Johnson  (J.  F.).    Money  and  Cur- 
rency.   Ginn  A  Co. 
[Ajinounced.] 


Lacombb  (E.-J.).  Etudes  sur  le 
change  espagnol.  Paris:  GulUau- 
mln  A  Cie.  1905.  18mo.  pp. 
212.    8fr. 

[A  reprint,  with  additions,  of 
articles  published  In  the  Journal 
r  Information.  Discusses  the 
causes  of  the  fluctuations  of 
Spanish  exchange,  and  advocates 
a  purely  gold  monometallism.] 
Wabnak  (M.).  Die  Entwickelung 
des  deutschen  Banknotenwesens. 
Berlin:  E.  Ebering.  1905.  8vo. 
pp.  286.    6  m. 

[In  the  series  of  Rechts.  und 
Staatsw.  Studien,  edited  by  E. 
Ebering.] 

In  PeriodiedU. 

Gainbs  (M.  W.).  The  Price  of 
Silver.  Yale  Rev.,  May.  [A 
study  of  the  causes  which,  since 
1898,  have  tended  still  further  to 
depress  the  sold  price  of  silver.] 

NoYBS  (A.  D.).  Finance.  Forum, 
current  numbers.  [These  able  re- 
views of  all  topics  of  contemporary 
interest  in  the  field  of  private  or 
public  finance  are  always  worthy 
of  note.] 

ScHMiixr  (H.).  The  Working  of 
the  Elastic  Clause  of  the  German 
Bank  Act  Joum.  Inst.  Bank., 
April.  [A  paper  followed  by  a 
discussion,  in  which  several  Lon- 
don bankers  joined.] 

Stbinbach  (R.).  Die  Verwaltungs- 
unkosten  der  Berliner  Gross- 
banken. Jahrb.  f.  Gesetzg.,  1905, 
Heft  2. 
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Taboex  (K.).  IMe  Einwirkung  der 
letzten  WirthschAftskrUis  aaf  die 
induBtriellen  Aktiengesellschaften 
in  Deutichlftnd.  (ConduBion.) 
Ann.  det  Deutsch.  Reichs,  1905,  4. 

Tatlob  (W.  G.  L.).  Th«  Source 
of  Financial  Power.    Joum.  Pollt. 


£con.»  June.  [An  analjrsiB  of 
financial  organization.  ^*  The 
proeess  is  that  of  transmuting 
goods  which  give  returns  on  a 
single  operation  into  goods  which 

gve  returns  on  an  indefinite  num- 
u*  of  operations."] 


IX.    PINANCB  AND  TAXATION. 


Bbkev  (G.).  The  Taxation  of  Site 
Values.  London:  King.  1005. 
6d. 

[Has  special  reference  to  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners on  Local  Taxation  and  the 
Land  Values  Assessment  Bill  of 
1904.] 

Bullock  (C.  J.,  editor).      Select 
Readings  and  Documents  in  Public 
Finance.    Ginn  A  Co. 
[Announced.] 

BuBiKOSSCU  (D.).  Das  Tabak- 
monopol  in  Rumanien.  Jena:  G. 
Fischer.  1905.  Svo.  pp.  151. 
5  m. 

[In  Stieda's  Volksw.  und  Wirth- 
schaftsgesch.  Abhandlungen.] 

Dbl  Gubbba  (£.).  La  le^slazione 
finanziaria.  N'oyara:  Fratelli 
Miglio.    1905. 

Nina  (L.).  La  teorU  del  lotto  di 
sUto.  Turin:  Fratelli  Bocca. 
1905.    41. 

Skodleb  (V. ).  System  der  direkten 
Steuem  in  Oesterreich.  Band  I. : 
Allg.  Teil  und  Realsteuem.  Graz 
(Styria).      1905.     8vo.     pp.   248. 

Stoubm  (R.).  Syst^mes  g^n^rauz 
d'impdto.  2»«  Edition,  reyis6e  et 
mise  au  courant  Paris:  Guil- 
laumin.  1905.  Svo.  pp.  430. 
9fr. 

In  Periodicals, 

Cadoux  (G.).  L'avenirdes  budgets 
de  Paris.  Rev.  de  Sci.  et  de  L^g. 
Fin.f  8,  1.  [An  interesting  ac- 
count of  efforts  recently  made  by 
the  city  of  Paris  to  defray  '*ex- 


traordinary'^  expenses  out  of  '^or- 
dinary" revenues  without  recourse 
to  loans.] 

Davidson  (John).  Financial  Rela- 
tions of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  the  Provinces.  Econ.  Joum.^ 
June.  [An  excellent  account, 
historical  and  descriptive.] 

Elbinwachtbb  (F.).  Gebtihren 
und  Verkehrasteuem.  Jahrb.  f. 
Nat  Oek.,  April.  [An  interest- 
ing critical  article.] 

L<)WBNFELD  (W.).  Die  Statistik 
der  direkten  Steuem  In  Ungam* 
Zeitschr.  f.  Volksw.,  Soc  PoL,  u. 
Verw.,  14,  Heft  3. 

MBiLiNe  (M.).  Die  Reform  des 
kommunalen  Finanzwesens  auf 
Grund  des  G^setzes  vom  14  Juli 
1898  und  der  Berliner  Gemeinde- 
haushalt  1890-1900.  Jahrb.  f. 
Nat.  Oek.,  March.  [A  detailed 
examination  of  the  effect  on 
Berlin  of  the  reform  of  1893. 
Finds  the  results  in  the  main  sat- 
isfactory.] 

Nina  (L.).  Le  entrate  del  comune 
di  Roma  ed  11  loro  naturale  incre- 
mento.  Giom.  decli  Econ.,  June. 
[A  continuation  of  the  article  on 
the  finances  of  Rome  in  the  No- 
vember number.] 

PoLiBB  (L.).  La  r^forme  des  im- 
p5ts  directs  en  Wurttemberg. 
Rev.  de  Sci.  et  de  L^g.  Fin.,  3,  1. 
[A  careful  account  of  the  income 
tax  introduced  by  the  law  of  1903.] 

RoBBBTSOsr  (E.).  The  Drink  Mo- 
nopoly and  the  National  Revenue. 
Nineteenth  Cent,  June.  [Urgea 
heavier  taxation.] 
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X.    CAPITAL  AND  ITS  ORGANIZATION:  COMBINATIONS. 


H1B8CHAUXB  (H.).  The  Dark  Side 
of  the  Beef  Tnut  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. :  T.  Z.  Root    75  cento. 

[A  severe  arraignment  of  the 
*'beef  trust"  for  patting  unclean 
and  diseased  producto  upon  l^e 
markets.] 

JuDSON  (F.  N.).  The  Law  of  In- 
terstate Commerce  and  ito  Federal 
Regulation.  Chicago:  T.  H. 
Flood  A  Co.    pp.  500. 

[A  valuable  treatise;  of  interest 
to  the  student  of  the  problems  of 
industrial  organization  in  the 
United  SUtes,  although  intended 
primarily  for  the  lawyer.] 

Unsigned.  Proceedings  of  the 
Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 


National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. New  York.  1905. 
12mo.    pp.  320. 

[The  Proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention, held  at  Atlanta,  May  16 
to  18,  discuss  superficially  a  num- 
ber of  subjecto;  much  hostility  to 
the  closed  shop  is  evidenced.] 

In  PeriodicaU. 
RoBBiNB  (H.).  Public  Ownership 
versus  Public  Control.  Amer. 
Joum.  Sodol.,  May.  [Chiefly  a 
comparison  between  street  rail- 
ways Id  Glasgow  and  Boston,  the 
conclusion  being  that,  for  Ameri- 
can cities,  private  ownership  with 
public  control  is  preferable.] 


XL    ECONOMIC  HISTORY. 


Abias  (G.).  II  sistema  della  co- 
stituzione  economica  e  sodale 
italiana  nell'  etk  del  comuni. 
Turin,  Rome:  Roux  e  Yiarengo. 
1905.    8vo.    pp.  558.    8 1. 

Bennett  (R.)  and  Elton  (J.). 
History  of  Com  Milling.  Vol.  IV. 
Some  Feudal  Mills.  London: 
Simpkin.  1905.  8vo.  pp.  242. 
12s.  6<I. 

Oallbndeb(G.S.,  editor).  Selected 
Readiiun  in  the  Economic  EUstory 
of  the  United  States.    Ginn  A  Co. 
[Announced.] 

Caudbbueb  (E.).  L*  evoluzione 
economica  nel  secolo  XIX.  Ver- 
sione  e  note  di  Alberto  Geisser, 
con  una  appendice  sui  saUri  in- 
dustriali  in  Italia  nella  seoonda 
metk  del  secolo  XIX.  Rome: 
Soc.  edit  Laziale.  1904.  16mo. 
pp.  888. 

CoMAN  (E.).    The  Industrial  His- 
tory of  the  United  States.    New 
York:  The  MacmilUn  Co. 
[Announced.  ] 

Gibaud  (J.  B.).  Leader  de  Carme. 
Notes  snr  le  commerce  de  Tacier  k 
r^poque  de  la  renaissance.  Lyons. 
1904.    8vo.    7.50  fr. 

Habtmeybb  (H.).  Der  Wein- 
handel  im  (Jebiete  der  Hanse  im 


Mittelalter.     Jena:    G.  Fischer. 
1905.    8vo.    pp.  124.    2.50  m. 

[In  the  series  of  Abhandlungen 
edited  by  W.  Stieda.] 

HussoN  (F.).  Les  tapissiers,  ar- 
tisans fran^ais.  Etude  historique. 
Paris:  Marchal.  1005.   8vo.    5fr. 

XowALEWsKT  (M. ).  Die  oekonom- 
ische  Entwickelung  Europas  bis 
zum  Beginn  der  kapitalistischen 
Wirtschaftsform.  Band  III.  Ber- 
lin: R.  L.  Prager.  1905.  8vo. 
pp.  508.    7.50  m. 

[Translated  from  the  Russian. 
This  volume  treats  English,  Ger- 
man. Spanish,  and  Italian  eco- 
nomic institutions  in  the  second 
half  of  the  Middle  Ages.] 

MOEBICKE  (O.).  Die  Agrarpolitik 
des  Markgraf en  Earl  Fr.  v.  Baden. 
Earlsruhe:  E.  Braun.  1905.  8vo. 
pp.  102.    8.20  m. 

[In  Volksw.  Abhandlungen  der 
badischen  Hochschulen.] 

SOMMEBLAD  (Theo.).  Die  wirt- 
schaftliche  Tatigkeit  der  Eirche 
in  Deatschland.  Band  2:  die  Zeit 
des  erwachenden  Staatssedankens 
bis  zum  Aufkommen  der  Geld- 
wirtschaft.  Leipzig:  J.  J.  Weber. 
1905.  8vo.  pp.  828.  6  m. 
[The  first  volume,  treating  the 
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period  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
appeared  in  1900.  The  author  is 
doEent  at  Halle.] 
Sottas  (J.).  Histoire  de  la  com- 
pagnie  royale  des  Indes  Orientales. 
1064-1719.  Paris:  Plon-Nourrit. 
1906.    8yo.    10  fr. 

In  Periodicals. 

EULENBUBO  (F. ).  Zor  historischen 
Bevolkerangsstatistik  in  Deutsch- 
land.  Jahrb.  f.  Nat.  Oek.,  AprlL 
[On  the  population  of  Breslau 
from  the  fifteenth  century.] 

Hauseb  (H.).  mudes  sur  Thistoire 
^conomiqne  de  Panclenne  France. 
Rev.  d*£oon.  PoL,  April,  May. 
[Keviews  what  has  been  written 
on  the  subject,  and  attempts  to 
summarize  the  results.] 

MiSBB  (L.  v.).  Znr  Qeschichte  der 
osterreichischen  Fabrikgesetsgeb- 
ung.     Zeltschr.  f.  Volksw.,  Soc. 


Pol.,  u.  Verw.,  14,  Heft  3.  [A 
useful  study  of  the  legislation  con- 
cerning child  labor  in  Austria  from 
the  latter  eighteenth  century  to 
the  act  of  1859.] 

Moll  (£.)  Die  preussische  Alaun- 
hiittenindustrie  und  das  Alaun- 
syndikat  von  1886-1844.  Jahrb. 
f.  Gesetzg.,  1905.  Heft  2.  [Con- 
cluding article,  dealing  with  the 
period  183&-1844.]' 

Phillipb  (Ulrich  B.).  The  Eco- 
nomic Cost  of  Slaveholding  in  the 
Cotton  Belt.  Pol.  Sci.  Quart, 
June.  [An  able  article,  conclud- 
ing that  slaveholding  in  the  ante- 
bellum period  was  essentially  bur- 
densome.] 

RoDOLiGO  (N.).  U  sistema  mone- 
tario  e  le  classi  sociali  nel  medio 
evo.  (A  proposito  di  alcune  leggi 
del  Comune  Fiorentino.)  Rivista 
di  Sociologia,  July- August,  1904. 


XXL     DESCRIPTION  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND   RESOURCES. 


Albxakdbb  (W.).  The  Life  In- 
surance Company.  New  York: 
Appleton.    $1.50. 

[Designed  for  the  genera]  stu- 
dent rather  than  for  the  actuary 
or  the  insurance  official.  An  ex- 
cellent general  treatise,  of  inter- 
est to  the  student  of  economics.] 

Bbllbssobt  (A.).  La  Roumanie 
contemporaine.  Paris:  Perrin. 
1905.    16mo.    3.50  fr. 

Bbowv  (R.,  editor).  A  EUstoryof 
Accounting  ana  Accountants. 
Edinburgh:  Jack.  1905.  8vo. 
pp.  459.    10s.  6d. 

[This  work,  by  various  hands, 
presents  a  history  of  accounting 
and  describes  its  present  practice 
in  various  countries.] 

DuBEL  (L.).  La  situation  commer- 
ciale  et  industrielle  du  Japon. 
Paris:  lArose.  1905.  8vo.  pp. 
86.    2fr. 

Gbaxdebye  (Lh  M.).  L'indiistrie 
de  Tor.  Paris:  Masson.  1905. 
8vo.    pp.  188.    8  fr. 

Halle  (£.  v.,  editor).  Amerika. 
Seine  Bedeutung  ftir  die  Welt- 
wirthschaft  und  seine  wirthschaft- 
lichen  Beziehungen  zu  Deutsch- 


land.  Hamburg:  Hamb.  Bdrsen- 
halle.  1905.  8yo.  pp.  768.  6  m. 
[A  series  of  essays  by  different 
hands  describing  various  phases 
of  economic  life  in  America; 
chiefly  on  the  United  SUtes,  but 
on  other  countries  also.  Copious 
maps  and  illustrations.] 

Mabchbt  (J.).  Holzproduktlon 
und  Holzhandel  von  Buropa, 
Afrika,  und  Nord-Amerika.  1 
Band.  Vienna:  W.  Frick.  1904. 
8yo.    pp.  499.    12  m. 

Mbtsohkb  (H.).  Bergbau  und  In- 
dustrie in  Westfalen  und  im  Ruhr^ 
gebiet  unter  der  Herrschaft  der 
Caprivischen  Handelsvertrage. 
Berlin:  F.  Siemenroth.  8vo.  pp. 
107.    2  m. 

PiBiou  (E. ).  L^  Inde  contemporaine 
et  le  mouvement  national.  Paris: 
Alcan.    1905.    16mo.    8.50  fr. 

Sbnsiki  (G.).  Le  variazioni  dello 
stato  economico  d'  Italia.  Rome: 
Ermanno  Loescher  A  Co.    1904. 

[An  elaborate  investigation  of 
Italy's  recent  economic  history. 
Part  I.,  Indirect  Tests,  considers 
the  movement  of  population,  con- 
sumption of  conmiodities,  educa- 
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tion,  crime ;  Part  II. ,  Direct  Tests, 
deals  with  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, labor  conditions,  foreign 
trade,  transportation,  public  fi- 
nance, and  private  wealth.  ] 

Thielb  (O.).  Salpeterwirtschaft 
und  Salpeterpolitik.  Studie  iiber 
das  ehemalige  europaische  Sal- 
peterwesen.  Tubingen:  H.  Laupp. 
8vo.    pp.  242.    6  m. 

[Published  as  a  supplement  to 
the  Zeitschr.  f.  Gesammte  Staats- 
wissenschaf t,  at  a  reduced  rate  for 
subscribers.] 

Unsigned,  industrial  Education 
and  Industrial  Conditions  in  Ger- 
many. Special  Consular  Reports. 
Vol.  XXXIII.  Washington:  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  1905. 
8vo.    pp.  828. 

In  Periodicals, 

BouBGiN  (H.).  L'industrie  de  la 
boucherie  k  Paris  au  diz-neuvi^me 
si^cle.  L^Ann^e  Sociologique, 
1905  (pp.  1-118).  [Mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  variations  in 
the  number  of  butchers  and  in  the 
size  of  their  establishments,— a 
conscientious  study,  but  with  no 
very  striking  results.] 

CoLBTTi  (F.).     Delia  convenlenza 


di  una  serie  di  studi  sulla  vita 
economica  e  sociale  della  Sar- 
degna.  Giom.  desli  Boon.,  April. 
[Announcing  a  series  of  studies  on 
Sardinia  by  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sassari.] 

HA86ABD  (Charles).  The  Milk 
Trade  from  Within.  Part  II. 
£!con.  Rev.,  April.  [An  interest- 
ing account  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  honest  dairyman.] 

EuHLO  (A.).  Le  d^veloppement  de 
la  brasserie  bavaroise  et  son  ex- 
portation.   Rev.    £con.    Intern., 

Latton  (W.  T.).  Aigentina  and 
Food  Supply.  Scon.  Joum., 
June.  [Argentina,  already  a  chief 
source  of  food  supply  for  Great 
Britain,  has  great  latent  re- 
sources.] 

Oppbl  (A.).  Gegenwart  und  Zu- 
kunf t  der  Baumwolle.  (Third  ar- 
ticle.)   ZeiU.  f.  Socialw..  April. 

Owen  (D.).  Le  Lloyd  et  le  registre 
du  Lloyd.  Rev.  Econ.  Intern., 
May.  [Traces  the  history  of  ma- 
rine insurance.] 

SoMBABT  (W.).  The  Industrial 
Progress  of  Germany.  L  Yale 
Rev.,  May.  [The  present  article 
describes  the  geographical  factors 
in  Gtormany^s  industrial  advance.] 


XIIL    STATISTICAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 


KiAER(A.N.).  Statistische  Beitrftge 
zur  Beleuchtung  der  ehelichen 
Fruchtbarkeit.  8  Abschnitt 
Christiania:  J.  Dybwad.  1905. 
8vo.    pp.  282,  charto.    8.75  m. 

In  Periodicals. 

Falkknburg  (Ph.).  Die  Heirats- 
haufigkeit  der  niederlandischen 
Frauen  in  der  zweiten  Halfte  des 
XIX.  Jahrhunderts.  Zeits.  f. 
Socialw.,  April. 

Fbrroglio  (G.).  I  resultati  del  cen- 
simentoitaliano  del  1901.  Riforma 
Soc,  May.     fA  brief  summary.] 

Heitz  (9. ).  Glossen  zu  den  bisheri- 
gen  Volkszahlungen  im  Deutschen 
Reich.  Zweites  Stiick:  Die  Be- 
ziehuneen  zwischen  Gewerbe, 
Handel,  und  Volkszahl.  Jahrb.  f. 
Gesetzg.,  1905,  Heft  2. 

Marchxtti  (L.).    H  metodo  nella 


statistica  delle  migrazioni  peri- 
odiche  interne.  Giom.  degli  Econ., 
April. 

Most  (O.).  Die  berufliche  und  so- 
ziale  Gliederung  der  Bevolkerung 
Oesterreichs  nach  den  Ergebnissen 
der  Yolkszahlung  vom  81.  Dez. 
1900.  Jahrb.  f.  Gesetzg.,  1905, 
Heft  2. 

TsGHUPROW  (A.  A.).  DieAufgaben 
der  Theorie  der  Statistik.  Jahrb. 
f.  Gesetzg.,  1905,  Heft  2.  [Em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  the 
work  of  Lexis  in  the  new  direc- 
tion taken  by  modern  statistical 
theory.] 

Yarioub.  Bull.  Int.  Stat.  Inst.^ 
XIY.,  8">«  liv.  [A  special  num- 
ber on  National  Income,  with 
elaborate  studies  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  in  Prussia  and 
France,  by  Wagner,  De  Foville, 
Guyot,  and  others.] 
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XIV.    NOT  CLA8SIFIKD. 


Faiblix  (J.  A.).  The  Natiooal  Ad- 
miBittimtion  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  New  York:  Hao- 
mUlan.    $2.60. 

[Of  interest  to  students  of  eco- 
nomics, as  well  as  to  those  of  po- 
litical science.  Gives  the  most 
convenient  account  available  of 
the  work  of  the  Treasury  I>epart- 
ment  and  of  the  other  departments 
concerned  with  affairs  of  economic 
interest.] 

TJhsignsd.  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation. Lancaster^Pa.:  Wicker- 
sham  Printing  Co. 

[Contains  papers  on  local  finance 
and  railroad  taxation.] 


In  PeriodiedU. 

Bbookb  (R.  C).  The  Sewage 
Farmsof  Berlin.  PoL  Sd.  Quart., 
June.  [The  Berlin  system  is  suc- 
cessful as  to  health  and  cleanli- 
ness, and  the  financial  burden  is 
not  unduly  heavy.] 

Hammer  (A.)  et  CHAKvnr  (C).  La 
lutte  antialcoolique  en  If orv^ge. 
Mus.  Soc.,  Mav.  [The  law  of 
1904  is  declared  to  be  vexations 
and  an  unjustifiable  interference 
with  personal  liberty.] 

UHSiemBD.  Economic  Effect  of 
Cattle  Disease  Legislation.  Econ. 
Joom.,  June.  [The  British  Act 
of  1896  has  affected  Canada  alone, 
has  worked  well,  and  has  not 
harmed  the  British  consumer.] 
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THE 

AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION 


The  publications  of  the  Association  were  begun  in  1886,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  appear  in  various  forms  and  series.  They  number  nineteen 
complete  volumes  to  the  close  of  190 1,  and  include  many  of  the  most 
important  monographs  on  economics  that  have  appeared  in  America.  A 
complete  list  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  addresses  below. 

Recent  numbers  are  as  follows :  — 

THIRD  SERIES. 
VOLUME    IV.,    1908. 

No.  z.  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting :  Papers  on  Trades-unions  (4) ;  Railway  regula- 
tion (2);  Theory  of  wages;  Theory  of  rent;  Oriental  currency  problem;  Economics 
and  social  progress,    pp.  298.    Prict  ^1.25. 

No.  a.  Ethnic  Factors  in  the  Population  of  Boston.  By  Fredbkick  A.  Busheb. 
pp.  171.     Pricf  $1.00, 

No.  3.  History  of  Contract  Labor  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  By  Kathabinb 
CoBCAN.    pp.  74.    Price  75  cts. 

No.  4.  The  Income  Tax  in  the  Commonwealths  of  the  United  States.  By  Delos 
O.  Kinsman,    pp.  134.    Price  $1.00, 

VOLUME  v.,  1904. 

No.  I.  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting.  Part  I.  Papers  and  discussions  on  Southern 
agricultural  and  industrial  problems  (7) ;  Social  aspects  of  economic  law;  Relations 
between  rent  and  interest,    pp.  240.    Price  ^i.oo. 

Southern  Economic  Problems.    Reprinted  from  Part  I.    Price  50  cts. 

Relations  between  Rent  and  Interest.  By  Frank  A.  Fetter  and  others.  Re- 
printed from  Part  I.    Price  50  cts. 

No.  a.  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting.  Part  II.  Papers  and  discussions  on  the  man- 
agement of  the  surplus  reserve ;  Theory  of  loan  credit  in  relation  to  corporation 
economics;  State  taxation  of  interstate  commerce;  Trusts;  Theory  of  social  cau- 
sation.   Price  $1.00. 

Theory  of  Social  Causation.  By  Franklin  H.  Giddings  and  others.  Reprinted 
from  Part  II.    Price  50  cts. 

No.  3.  Monopolistic  Combinations  in  the  German  Coal  Industry.  By  Francis 
Walker.     Price  ^1.25. 

No.  4.  The  Influence  of  Farm  Machinery  on  Production  and  Latwr.  By  H.  W. 
QUAINTANCE.    Price  75  cts. 

VOLUME  VI.,  1906. 

No.  I.  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting.  Part  I.  Presidential  Address;  Present  po- 
sition of  the  doctrine  of  free  trade,  F.  W.  Taussig;  The  theoij  of  money;  Papere  by 
J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  David  Kinley,  A.  Piatt  Andrew.  Discussion.  Open  shop 
or  closed  shop  ?  Papers  by  John  R.  Commons,  John  Graham  Brooks,  John  Hib- 
bard,  Thomas  Kidd.    Discussion,    pp.226.    Price  $1.00. 

No.  a.  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting.  Part  II.  Governmental  interference  with 
industrial  combination,  £.  B.  Whitney ;  Regulation  of  railway  rates,  M.  A.  Knapp ; 
Taxation  of  railways,  H.  C.  Adams  and  W.  A.  Baldwin;  Preferential  tariffs  and 
reciprocity,  A.  Shortt,  G.  F.  Foster,  and  A.  W.  Flux ;  Inclosure  movement,  E.  F. 
Gray;  Economic  history  of  the  United  States,  C.  D.  Wright,    pp.  270.    Price  |i.oo. 

No.  3.  The  History  and  Theory  of  Shipping  Subsidies.  By  Royal  Meeker.  (In 
press.)  

Address  subscriptions,  applications  for  membership,  and  inquiries  to  the 
SECRETARY   of    the    AMERICAN    ECONOMIC    ASSOCIATION, 

ITHACA,   N.Y. 

Address  all  orders,  except  sabscriptions,  to  the  publishers, 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO.,  66  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 
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A    REPRINT   OF 

ECONOMIC    TRACTS 

(SBCOND  SERIES.) 

In  consequence  of  the  favorable  reception  accorded  the  reprint  of 
four  economic  tracts  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  1903-04,  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Press  invites  subscriptions  to  a  similar  reprint  of  four  im- 
portant economic  tracts  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  be  issued  con- 
secutively under  the  editorial  direction  of  J.  H.  Hollander,  Ph.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

The  Series  will  consist  of  the  following  tracts :  — 

(1)  A  Discourse  of  Trade.    By  Nicholas  Barbon.    London,  1690. 

(2)  Several  Assertions  Proved.     By  John  Asgill.    London,  1696. 

(3)  Discourses  upon  Trade.    By  Dudley  North.    London,  1691. 

(4)  England's  Interest  Considered.     By  Samuel  Fortrey.     Cam- 

bridge, 1663. 

Each  tract  will  be  supplied  with  a  brief  introductory  note  and 
necessary  text  annotations  by  the  editor.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  title-page  will  be  preserved,  and  the  original  pagination  will  be 
indicated. 

The  edition  will  be  limited  to  five  hundred  copies.  With  a  view  to 
serving  the  largest  scientific  usefulness,  the  subscription  for  the  entire 
series  of  four  tracts  has  again  been  fixed  at  the  net  price  of  One 
Dollar  (5  shillings  =  5  marks  =  6  francs). 

Of  the  first  series  of  reprints,  a  limited  number  can  yet  be  obtained 
at  the  price  of  One  Dollar  and  a  Half  ($1.50),  fut^  for  the  series.  They 
can,  however,  be  supplied  only  in  conjunction  with  a  subscription  to  the 
second  series.  As  the  edition  approaches  exhaustion,  the  price  is  likely  to 
be  further  increased.     The  first  series  consists  of  the  following  tracts :  — 

(1)  Three  Letters  on  ««The  Price  of  Gold.**    By  David  Ricardo.    1809. 

(J)  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progress  of  Rent.    By  T.  R.  Mal- 

THUS.      1815. 

(3)  Essay  on  the  Application  of  Capital  to  Land.    By  Sir  Edwakd  Wbst. 

1815. 

(4)  A  Refutation  of  the  Wage-fund  Theory.   By  Francis  D.  Longe.    1866. 

Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS   PRESS. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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FOX,    DUFFIELD    &    CO/S  SPRING   BOOKS. 


OLD  MASTERS  AND  KEW.     By  Kbnyon  Cox. 

A  practical  book  of  art  critidtm  bj  one  of  the  foremost  American  painters  and  dccoratite 
I1.50  net ;  postage,  10  cents. 


THE  CASE  OF  RUSSIA :  A  Composite  View.  By  Alfred  Rambaud, 
Vladimir  G.  Simkovitch,  J.  Novicoff,  Peter  Roberts,  and  Isaac  A. 

HOURWICH. 

A  symposium  on  conditions  in  present-day  Russia,  as  full  of  information  as  it  is  timel/. 
I1.25  net ;  postage,  10  cents. 

THE  VIRGINIA  COUNTY  RECORDS,  published  under  the  auspices  of 
The  Genealogical  Association ;  limited  absolutely  to  1,000  copies;  Volume 
I.,  Spottsylvania  County. 

The  Virginia  Records  by  counties,  including  Abstracts  of  Wills,  Deeds,  Marriage  License 
Bonds,  Guardians*  Bonds,  Administration  Bonds,  and  Lists  of  Rcvolutionaiy  Pensioners. 
Genealogists,  historians,  descendants  of  Virginia,  and  libraries  will  find  these  publications 
invaluable.    Cloth.    $iox)0  net  per  vol. ;  postage  extra. 

HESTER  OF  THE  GRANTS.     By  Theodora  Peck. 

A  novel  in  a  new  field  for  fiction,—  the  Vermont  of  early  days.  The  little  Green  Mountain 
villages  know  a  wealth  of  stinring  romance,  and  this  tale  takes  one  back  to  the  days  of  men 
who  loved  and  hated,  fought  and  died,  with  the  intensity  of  primal  people.  Frontispiece  by 
Thomas  Mitchell  Peirce.    I1.50. 

New  Books  added  to  FoXy  Duffield  &f  Co.  V  List. 
TEN  GIRLS  FROM  DICKENS.     By  Kate  Dickinson  Sweetser. 

A  fascinating  collection,  making  a  charming  introduction  for  young  folk  to  some  of 
Dickens^s  immortal  children,  and  preserving  in  handy  form  for  grown-ups  the  delights  of 
The  Marchioness,  Little  Nell,  and  others.  Illustrated  with  dainty  pictures  of  the  little 
heroines  by  George  Alfred  Williams.    $2.00. 

ZIONISM.     By  Max  Nordau. 

A  masterly  exposition  of  the  great  modem  movement  that  aims  at  a  reorganization  of  the 
Jewish  race,  and  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  its  desire  to  live  again  as  a  nation  in  its 
own  countjy,  Palestine.     75  cents  net ;  postage,  5  cents. 

THE  LITTLE  KmCDOM  OF  HOME.     By  Margaret  Sangstbr. 

Kindly,  cheerful  wisdom  on  the  subject  of  homes  and  home-making.  The  book  recognizes 
the  importance  of  the  home-unit  in  our  national  life,  and  is  thoroughly  wholesome  and  human. 
I1.50  net ;  postage,  15  cents. 


FOX,  DUFFIELD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

'JHE  INTERNATIONAL  QfJARTERLY, 

36  EAST  atst  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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REVUE  ECONOMIQUE  INTERNATIONALE 

2«  Ann^  VoL  IL  Ko.  S 

BoMMAiBE  vv  Kum£bo  DB  Mai  1905 

J.   Le  reUnir  h  (8  terrt Jules  Meline 

II.  Le  lAoyd  €t  U  regUtrt  du  Lloyd DoosIm  Owen 

III,  Lm  oondUkmn  naitirelleM  €t  mnsiaUs  du  commerce  Franco-Hritanr 

niqite Alfred  Uhry 

IV.  Le  diveloppem«fU  de  la  hraeeerie  bavaroUe  et  mm  e^^^criation   .    Dr.  Alfred  Knhlo 
Notee  eur  la  Ugielaiion  ei  la  etaiisUque  comparie  de  Vimigration  et 

de  Vimmigraiion L.  Bodio 

La  Vie  tccncmiqne: 
I.   La  Politique  de  la  Suieee  en  matihe  de  ehemine  defer  Pierre  Cleiget 

//.   L'avenir  de  Pinduetrie  charbannikre  en  Belgique     ....         Ren^  Cambier 

Le  Vie  ftnandhre A.  Aapetit 

Chroniqu/e  agricole :  La  prcdueticn  laitiere A.  Gr^ite 

Chronique  maritime :  La  guerre  Rueeo-Japonaise,  le  drdt  dee  prime, 

lee  droite  et  devcire  dee  neutree  .  • L^n  Hennebicq 

La  Vieedenti^ue: 

Note  eur  le  commieroe  international  de  la  France  et  de  la  Rueeie  A.  RaffAloTich 

Bihliographia  Seonomica  Univerealie. 

COMlTi  DE  RiDACTION 

PIERRE  M.  OUVIER,  Direeteur  LlfeON  HENNEKOQ,  Ridaetewr  en  chef 

Georges  Dabois,  Maurice  Daviyier,  L^on  Gnlnotte,  Memltree  du  Comite 

Office  de  le  Bevnei  4,  Kue  du  PABLEMEirr,  Bbuxeixeb 
Pabib  :   FlfeLIX  ALCAN,  Boulevard  SAn«T-0£BMAiN,  108 


GEO.     H.     ELLIS     CO.,     Printers 

NO.     171    CONGRESS    STREET,     BOSTON,     MASSACHUSETTS 


I 


LLUSTRATING,  PRINTING,  AND  BINDING  OF 
MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  CATALOGUES,  PAMPHLETS, 
ALSO  JOB  PRINTING,  LAW,  RAILROAD,  AND 
MERCANTILE    WORK     >     >     TtUpbmt,   1549  M*im 
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BOOKS 

OF     GENERAL     INTEREST 


Cheyney's  Short  History  of  England. 
Robinson's  Introduction  to  the  His- 
tory of  Western  Europe. 
Robinson's     Readings    in     European 

History.     Volume  I. 
Richardson's  Syllabus  of  Continental 

European   History. 
Dyer's  Machiavelli  and  the   Modern 

State. 
Hitchcock's  Louisiana  Purchase. 
White's  Money  and  Banking. 
Conn's   Bacteria,  Yeasts,  and  Molds 

in  the  Home. 
Van   Dyke's  Poems  of  Tennyson, 
Von    Mach's    Greek    Sculpture:     Its 

Spirit  and   Principles. 
Brigham's   Geographic    Influences  in 

American   History. 
Webster's  History  of  Commerce. 


GINN  ^  COMPANY  Publishers 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LONDON 
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HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 


COURSES  IN  HISTORY  AND  POUTKAL  SCIENCE  FOR  IW4-5. 


[The  following  are  full  courses  ninning  through  the  year,  unless  otherwise  stated. 
Brackets  indicate  that  the  course  is  omitted  in  1904-1905.  Courses  omitt^  in  oae  year 
are  usually  given  in  the  year  following.] 

HISTORY. 

PRIMARILY   FOR   UNDBRQRADUATB8. 
la.    Mediaeval  European  History  (introductory  course).    Professor  Haskins. 

FOR  UNDBRQRADUATB8  AND  ORADUATB8. 
[2.    History  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest.    Professor  Wright.] 

3.  History  of  Rome  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian.    Professor  Haskins. 
[4.    History  of  Mediaeval  Institutions.    Professor  Haskins.] 

6.  General  Church  History  to  End  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.    Professor  Embrton. 
[5a.  The  Formation  of  the  Catholic  Church.    Half -course.    Professor  Emkrton.] 

[5b.  Roman  Papacy  in  the  Middle  Ages.    Half-course.    Professor  Embrton.] 

7.  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe.     Professor  Emerton. 

8.  History  of  France  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I.    Professor  Gross. 
[29.  History  of  Spain.    Dr.  Merriman.] 

9.  Constitutional  History  of  England  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.    Professor  Gross. 
[II.  History  of  England  during  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Periods.    Dr.  Merriman.] 

12a.  English  History  from  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  Reform  of  Parliament.  Half- 
course.    Professor  Macvanb. 

12b.  English  History  since  the  Reform  of  Parliament.   Half  course.    Professor  Macvank. 

27.    European  History  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.    Dr.  Merriman. 

1 6a.  History  of  Continental  Europe  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  I. 
Half -course.    Professor  Macvane. 

i6b.  History  of  Continental  Europe  since  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  I.  Half-course,  Pro- 
fessor Macvane. 

18.    The  Expansion  of  Europe  since  1815.    Assistant  Professor  Coolidgb. 

15.    History  of   North-eastern    Europe   from    1453    to    1795.     Assistant    Professor 

COOLIDGE. 

[19.    The  Eastern  Question.    Assistant  Professor  Coolidge.] 

10.  American  History  to  1783.    Professor  Channing. 

13.    Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States  (1783-1865).    Professor 

Hart. 
30.    History  of  Italy  from  1789  to  1870.    Mr.  Johnston. 

PRIMARILY   FOR  QRADUATB8. 
17.    Introduction  to  Greek  Constitutional  History.    Half  course,    Ftoiessor  Wright. 
21.    Introduction  to  the  Sources  of  Mediaeval  History.     Professor  Haskins. 

24.  The  Church  since  the  Reformation.    Half-course.    Professor  £.  C.  Moore. 

25.  General  History  of  Russia  (advanced  course).    Asst.  Professor  Coolidge. 
[26.    History  of  Christian  Thought.    Professor  Emerton.] 

23.  Selected  Topics  in  the  Historical  Devdopment  of  American  Institutions.  Pro- 
fessor Channing. 

Courses  of  Research. 
20a.  Church  and  State.    Professor  Emerton. 
20b.  English  Institutions  in  the  Middle  Ages.    Professor  Gross. 
20c.  Institutions  of  Continental  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.    Professor  Haskins. 
2od.  Recent  History  of  Europe.    Assistant  Professor  Coolidge. 
2oe.  American  History  and  Institutions.    Professors  Channing  and  Hart. 
2of.   English  Institutions  in  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Periods.    Dr.  Merriman. 
20s.  History  of  Europe,  1 525-1 530.    Asst.  Professor  Coolidge  and  Dr.  Merriman. 
2oi.    Greek  Constitutional  History.    Professor  Wright. 

GOVERNMENT. 

primarily  for  undbrqraduatbs. 
I.    Constitutional  Government  (elementaiy  course).    Professor  Lowbll. 

FOR  UNDBRORADUATB8  AND  ORADUATB8. 

4.  Elements  of  International  Law.    Professor  Macvane. 
[k.  The  Roman  Law.    Professor  Haskins.] 

6.  History  of  Political  Theories.    Dr.  Puilbrick. 

11.  Colonial  Governments.    Dr.  Munro. 

[13.  European  Diplomacy.    Professor  Macvane.] 

[14.  American  Diplomacy.    Professor  Hart.]  /^^  1 

17.  Municipal  Government.     Dr.  Munro.  Digitized  by  VriOOQlC 
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i6.    Tendencies  of  American  Legislation.    Professor  Stimson. 

8.  Selected  Topics  from  the  Canon  Law.    HcUf-course.    Professor  Emxrton. 

9.  Municipal  Government  in  the  Middle  Ages.    Half-course,    Professor  G&oss. 

PRIMARILY  POR  ORADUATB8. 

10.    Modem  English  Government    Professor  Lowell. 

12.  The  American  Political  System,  National,  State,  and  Municipal.    Professor  Hart. 
[15.    International  Law  as  Administered  by  the  Courts.    Professor  Strobsl.] 

19.  American  Constitutional  Law.    Professor  Stimson. 

Courses  op  Rbskarch. 
2ob.  Selected  Topics  in  Colonial  Government.    Dr.  Munro. 
[aoc  Internationa]  Law.    Professor  Strobsl.] 

ECONOMICS. 

PRIMARILY   POR   UNDBRQRADUATBt.* 

1.  Outlines  of  Economics.    Professor  Taussig  and  Assistant  Professor  Andrew. 

POR  UNDBRORADUATBS  and  ORADUATBt. 

2.  Economic  Theory.    Professor  Taussig. 

3.  Principles  of  Soaology.    Theories  of  Social  Progress.    Professor  Carver. 

4.  Statistics.    Professor  Ripley. 

5.  Economics  of  Transportation.    Half-course,    Professor  Ripley. 

6.  The  Economic  and  Financial  History  of  the  United  States.    Assistant  Professor 

SpragUe. 

7ft.  General  Introduction  to  Public  Finance.  Half-course,  Assistant  Professor 
Bullock. 

7b.  The  Theory  and  Methods  of  Taxation.    Half-course,    Assistant  Professor  Bullock. 

8a.  Monej.    Half-course,    Assistant  Professor  Andrew. 

8b.  Bankmg  and  the  History  of  the  Leading  Banking  Systems.  Half-course,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Spragus. 

9a.  Problems  of  Labor.    Half-course,    Professor  Ripley. 

9b.  Economics  of  Corporations.    Half  course.    Professor  Ripley. 

10.  The  Mediaeval  Economic  History  of  Europe.    Half-course,    Assistant  Professor 

Gay. 

11.  The  Modem  Economic  History  of  Europe.    Assistant  Professor  Gay. 

12a.  International  Trade  and  International  Payments.  Half -course.  Assistant  Professor 
Sprague. 

12b.  Commercial  Crises  and  Cycles  of  Trade.  Half  course.  Assistant  Professor 
Andrew. 

14a.  The  Distribution  of  Wealth.    Half-course,    Professor  Carver. 

14b.  Methods  of  Social  Reform.    Half-course,    Professor  Carver. 

16.    Financial  History  of  the  United  Sutes.    Half -course.    Assistant  Professor  Bul- 
lock. 
[17.    General  Outlines  of  the  Economic  History  of  Western  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth 

Century.    Half-course,    Assistant  Professor  Gay.] 
[23.    The  Economics  of  Agriculture,  with  Special  Reference  to  American  Conditions. 
Half-course,    Professor  Carver.] 

18.    The  Principles  of  Accounting.    Half-course,    Mr.  W.  M.  Cole. 

21.  Principles  of  Law  Governing  Industrial  Relations.    Assistant  Professor  Wyman. 

[19.    A  General  View  of  Insurance.    Half-course,    Professor  Wambaugh.]  ^ 

PRIMARILY   POR   QRADUATB8. 

13.  Methods  of  Economic  Investigation.    HeUf  course.    Professor  Carver. 

15.  The  History  and  Literature  of  Economics  to  the  Year  1848.  Assistant  Professor 
Bullock. 

22.  The  German  and  French  Economists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    Assistant  Pro- 

fessor Gay. 
24.    Selected  Topics  in  the  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.    Professor  Taussig 

and  Assistant  Professor  Sprague. 
[25.    Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo.    Half-course,    Professor  Taussig.] 

Courses  op  Research. 
2oa.  Selected  Topics  in  English  Economic  History.    Assistant  Professor  Gay. 
20b.  Theories  of  Crises.    Assistant  Professor  Andrew. 
20C.  Principles  of  Corporation  Finance.    Half-course,    Professor  Ripley. 

20.  The  Seminary  in  Economics.    Professors  Taussig,  Carver,  and  Ripley. 
Competent  students  will  be  guided  in  investigation,  undertaken  independently  or  in 

cbnnection  with  courses  primarily  for  graduates ;  and  the  results  will  be  presented  for 
discussion.  *    

Descriptive  pamphlets  relative  to  the  above-named  courses  for  the  year  1903-1904, 
with  drculare  regarding  admission  to  Harvard  College  and  the  Graduate  Schdol,  may  be 
obtained  by  applying  to  ^  , 

THB  SBCRBTARY  OP  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY.      a|p 
Unhrtrtltr  HaU,  CAmbridfa,  Mus.  5 
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